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VOICES OF THE NIGHT, 


Ildmo, iroma I'yf, 
virvoSompa riav wo^Mir^vtov PporitVt 
'£pe|3o0£t/ 10L* ff.6Kt aoKe KardrrTtpot 
‘Ayafiep-vovioy eirl fid/uiov* 
virc yap aXyitaVy vv6 t« av/it^opas 
oixop.€6a> 

EURlFlDm 



'Or where the denRer grove receives 
No sunlight from ^ove, 

But the dark f oUage interweaves 
la one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 

Beneath some patriarchal tree 

T 1a«r Awknft irrnnn<l ! 


And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee^ 

With one contihUbT'a sound; — 

A slumberous sound, a sound that bdogs 
The feelings of a dream, 

As of innunterable wings, 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

IPaint the hollow murmur rings 
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hymn to the night.— a psalm of life. 


I& nd drei^r 'I of that which cannot die, 
jhight viBions, oarae to me, 

Ah lapped in thought 1 used to lie, 

And gaze into the sumraer sky, 

Whore the sailing clouds went by, 
like ships upon the sea ; 

Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Dre fancy has been quelled ; 

Old legends of the monkish page. 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 

Tales that have the rime of age. 

And chronicles of Eld. 

And, loving still these quaint old themes, 
Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 

'i'hat, crossed by shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the green land of dreams. 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 

When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop’ s-oaps have golden rings, 
Musing upon many things, 

I Bouglit the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy ! 

They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild ! 
btill they looked at me and smiled. 

As if 1 were a boy ; 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 

‘ ‘ Come, bo a child once more ! ” 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 

And beckoned solemnly and alow ; 

O, I could not choose but go 
Ink) the woodlands hoar, — 

Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the solemn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere ! 

Natui e with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening i)rayer ! 

# Like one in prayer 1 stood. 

Before mo rose an avenue 
Of tall and sombrous pines ; 

Abroad their fan-like branches grew. 

And, whore the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue. 

In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain. 

Like n fast-falling shower, 

The dreams of youth came back again, 

Low lispings of tlie summer rain, 

Dropping on the ripened grain. 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood ! Stay, O stay I 
Ye were so sweet and wild 1 
And distant voices seemed to say, 

“It cannot bo ! They jjass away ! 

Other themes demand thy lay ; 

Thou art no more a child ! 

** The land of Song -within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs ; 

The Uds of Panev’s sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto tfiat Paradise^ 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

Its clouds are angels’ wings. 

“ Ijfiani, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
N ot mountains capped with snow, 

Nor forests sounding like the sea, 


Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 

“There is a forest where the din 
Of iron branches sounds I 
A mighty river roars between, 

And whosoever looks therein 
Sees the heavens all black with sin, 

Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 

“ Athwart the s-winging branches oast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 

Then comes the fearful wintry blast : 

Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast^ 
Pallid lips say, ‘ It is past ! 

We can return no more ! ’ 

“ Look, then, into thine heart, and write 1 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight. 

All solemn Voic^es of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or affright, — 

Be these henceforth thy theme.” 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

’AaTraarir), TpiAAicrros. 

I iiEAUD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
Prom the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stooi> o’er ino from above ; 

The calm, majestic ])reHcnce of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 

The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool ci stems of the midnight air 
My spirit drank rf;pr)H«i ; 

The fountain of x>erpetual peaoci flows there, — 
From those deep cisterns flows. 

O, holy Night ! from thee I Itjara to bear 
What man has borne before ! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace ! Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer I 
Descend with broad-winged flight. 

The welcome, the thriee-prayedfor, the most faii^ 
The best-beloved Night ! 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN BAID Tfl 
THE r.SAl.MlST. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust r6ti:^eat, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 



THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS.— FOOTSTOPS OF ANGELS. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorro'W, 
la onr destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
na farther than to-day. 

Artia long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearta, though stout and brave, 

Still, like mufiied drums, are beating 
B^eral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, • 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ’ 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant 1 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Ach— act in the living Ihresent 1 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
Wo can make oar lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind v.f' 
Footprints oil the sands of time ; — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s soloniii main, 

A forlorn and shir wrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall lako heart again. 

Lot us, thitn, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor ana to wait. 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

Tiiekf. j; ' Reaper, whose name is Death, 

And, will' his sickle keen. 

He reaps tlu. beardea grain • t a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

“ Shall [ hav(^ naught/ Lhat is fail ? ” saith he; 
“Have ua '.ght but the bearded grain V 

Though the Ineath of these flower.n is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping loaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

“ My Lord ha^t need of these flowerets gay,” 

The Heavier said, and siniled ; 

“ Dear tokens i>f the earth are they, 

Where ho was once a child, 

“ They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 

Bbe knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

*T was an angel visited the green earthy 
And took the flowers away. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS.; 

The night is come, but not too »oon ; 
And sinking silently, 

AH silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven. 
But the cold light of stars ; ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. * 

Is it the tender star of love? 

The star of love and dreams ? 

O no ! from that blue tent above, 

A hero’s annor gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me ^dse, 
Wlien I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 

The shield of that red star. 

0 star of strength ! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with tny mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 mvo the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquered will, 

He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed. 

And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 

, That rcadest this brief psalm. 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 

Be resolute and calm. 

O fear not in a world like this, 

And thou slialt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a tiling it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


FOO^rSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere tlK' evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved^ the true-hearted, 

Come to visit mo once more. 

He, lie young and strong, who ohenshad 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life ! 

They, the holy one.* and weakly, 

Who the cross of suffering bore. 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more I 

And with them the Being Beauteoua, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More thah aU things else to love me, 

And is now a samt in heavett 



PLOWEBS. 


With a pioir ai*d noiseleRs footstep 
Comes that mossen^er divine^ 
Takes the vacant chair b(5fldde me, 
Lays her gentle hand in ixJne. 

And she sits and gazes at me, 

With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking dmvnward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings end^ 
Breathing from her lips of air, 

O, though oft depressed and lonely. 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and diad. 




Yi { imi wrntui'Ml ai»ont with awful mystery, 
Like the buri'.ing hia:?., which they beheld. 

Wondrous Indlis. nml manifold as wondrous, 
<io(l li.i’h v.iiiK'ii in f !i<*se stars above ; 

lint not li>s in the bi iL'ht llowerets under us 
.'Stands th<.* levtlat sou oi‘ his love. 

and gloriou*^ i>« ikai revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours ; 

Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth, tliese golden flowers. 

And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 

Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 

Of the self-same, universal being, 

Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 

Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

Tremulous loaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay ; 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Plannting gayly in the golden light ; 

Large desires, witli most uncertain issues 
4 Tender wishes, blossoming at night I 


‘^Tiese in flowers and men are mbro than seeming 
Workings are tliey of the self - same powers. 
Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 

Seeth in himself aud in thd' flowers. 

* 

Every where about us are they glowing, 

Some lik© stars, to tell us Spring is bom ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
StsAQ like Kuth amid the golden com ; 


Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearii^ 

And in Summer’s green-erablazoneoneld, 
But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 

# 

Not alone in meadows ai|||d green alleys. 

On the mountain -topi” and by the brink 
Of sequestered pools In woodland valleys. 
Where the slaves of nature stooi) to drink; 



THE BELEAGTTBEBD CITY. — MIDNI OHT MaSS §0B THE PYIKG- YEAB* lA 

Down the broad Vale of ‘X'ears ala» 

The 8i>eoia:al camp ifi fled; 

Faith shineth aa a morning atac; 

Oar ghastly fears art dead. 


ISTot alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Kot on graves of bird and beast alone, 

But in old cathedrals, high and h<»ry, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 

In the*cottage of the rndest peasant^ 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbLng towers, 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all neasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wmgs, 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons. 

How they are to human things. 

A.nd with child-like, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resunectiou, 

Emblems of the bright and better land. 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYIKU TBAR 

Yes, the Year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale and bleared ! 

Death, with frosty hand and cold. 

Plucks the old man by the beard, 

Sorely, sorely I 

Tne leaves are falling, falling. 

Solemnly and slow ; 

Caw ! caw ! the rooks are oaUing, 

It is a sound of woe, 

A Boiiud of woe ! 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

I HAVE read, in some old, marvellous tale, 
Some legend atreuge ami vague. 

That a mi< might host of sjiectres pale 
Beleiiguered the walla of Prague. 

Beside the Moldau’a rushing stream, 

With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 

' The army of the dead. 

Whit.e aa a sea-fog, landward bound, 

The r.pectral oami' waa seen, 

And, witn a sorrowful, deep sound, 

Tlie river flowed between. 

No other voice nor aeund was there, 

N< drum, nor wuitry’s pace ; 

The inist-likc banners clasped the air. 

As o.<(uds with clouds embrace. 

Bat whi.'u the old catheaial bell 
Proclaimed the monung praver, 

Tne white pavilion*’ rose and fell 
Ou tlu; alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast .*nd far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Up rose the gte rious morning star, 

The ghastly iiost was dead. 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

Tiiat an army of phantoms vast and w'vn 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream, 

In Kanev’s misty light. 

Gigantic shapes and shaaows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is sem, 

Andi, with a sorrowful, deep sooTid, 

Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice nor sound is there, ^ 

In the army of the grave ; 

No other challenge breaks the air, 

But the rushii]^ of Life’s wave. 

And when the soledfk and deep churob-bell 
Entreats the soul to pray. 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

The shaaows sweep away. 


Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll ; 

They are ciiantiiig solemn masses, 

Singing, “ Pray for this poor soul, 

Pray, pray ! ” 

And the hooded clouds, like friars, 

Tell their beads in drops of rain, 

And patter their doleful prayers ; 

But their prayers are all in vain, 

All in vain I 

There he stands in the foul weather, 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 

Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despised Lear, 

A king, a lung 1 

Then comes the summer-like day, 

Bids the old man rejoice I 
His joy ! his last ! O, the old man gray 
Loveth that ever-soit voice, 

Gentle and low., 

To the crimson woods he saith, 

To the voice gentle and low. 

Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath, 

“ Pray do not mock me so I 
, Do not laugh at mo ! ” 

And now the sweet day is dead; 

Cold in his arms lies ; 

No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 

No mist or stain ! 

Then, b o, the Old Year dieth, 

And the forests utter a moam 
Like the voice of one who ciiietii 
In the wilderness alone, i » 

“Vex not his ghost I ” + ‘ ^ 

Then comes, with an awful roar. 

Gathering and sounding om ^ 

The storm- wind from Labrador, 

Th<‘ wind Buroolydon, 

The storm- wind ! 

Howl ! howl I and from the forest 
Sweep )w»d leaves away ! 

Would, the isdns that thou abhorresti 
O Soul ! could thus decay, 

And be swept away I 
'$■ 

For theie shall cmiite a mightier biaat, 

There shall be a imrker ^ 

And the etars. from heaven down-oaar 
Like red leaves be swept away ! 

ele^on ! . ; 

Onriste, eWionl V 



AN APRir. DAT.-AtmrMN.-wooijs m w a r m . 


EAELIEE POEMS 


fTbene poems were written for the most part during my c ollege life, and all of them before the age of nineteen* 
Borne have found tholr way into flchools, and aeom to be succiessful. Others lead a vagabond and precarious exist- 
ence in the corners of newspapers; or have change«i their names and run away to seek their fortune beyond the 
sea J say, with tlvc Bishop of Avranches on a Biniilar occasion : “ 1 cannot be displeased see those children of 
mine, which I have neglected, and almost exposed, brought from their wanderings in lanes and alloys, and safely 
lodged, in order to go forth into the world together in a more decorous garb.”] 


AN APRIL DAY. 

When the warm sun, that brings 
Beed-timo and harvest, has returned again, 

’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, whwe springs 
The first flower of the plain. 

I love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming with bright 
forms, 

Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming-on of storms. 

Prom the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives ; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold, 
drooping tree revives. 

The softly-warbled song 

Comes from tlio pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings, 

Wlien the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills 
And wide the upland glows. 

And when the eve is born, 

In the blue lake the sky, o’cr-rcaohing far, 

Is hollowed out, and the mwon dips her horn, 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 

Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows 
throw, 

And the xair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April ! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts arc wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. , 


AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and goes the year ! 

The buds of sfiring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of Hunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life's tiewru'SH, and earth’s garniture spread out; 
And when tiie silver habit of the clouos 
Comes down ui)on the autiunn sun, and with 
A Hobiir gladness the old year takes up 
Tlis bright inheritiiuee of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees. 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes. 

Pouring new plory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in wteii light the pillared clouds. 
Mom on the mountain, ukt* a summer bird, 


Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wmd, a sweet and passionate wooer. 
Kisses the blushing leat and stirs up life 
Within the solemn Woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle^ 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
Prom cottage roofs the warbling bluebird sings, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail 

O what a glor}* doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well .^pent I 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent^ ’teach 
ings. ’ // •’'(k 

He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long restiiig-plaoe without a tear. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 

When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill, 

That overbrowB the lonely vale. 

O’er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert woods, 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 

The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 

And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas ! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day ! 

But stUl wild music is abroad, 

Pale, desert woods ! within your crowd ; 

And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds ! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 

I hea it in the oi)ening year, 

I lisTieu, and it cheers me long 




HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS OF 
BETHLEHEM. 

At tee CON9ECRA.TION OP PULASKl’S BANNER. 

WsEiii the dying flame of day 

. the t haaccl nhot its ray, 
par the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint ligi.t on the ■ovvh.'d head ; 

And the c( user burhiiig sw; ng, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

Th-" 'jvinisorj banner, that with prayer 

Had b'*en ennv <!rate»- /here. 

And the ronus’ sweet hymn wa.3 heard the while, 
Sang low, in the dim, mysteries aisle. 

“ Take thy banner ! May it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave ; 

When the battle’s distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale, 

When the clarion’s music thrilla 
To the hearts of these lone hills, 

When the spear in conflict shakes. 

And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

' Take thy banner ! andj beneath 
The battle-cloud’s encircling wreath. 

Guard it, till our homes are free ! 

Guard it I God will prosper thee 1 
In the dark and trjiang hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men. 

His right hand will shield thee tbeiA. 

“Take thy banner ! But when night . 

Closes round the ghastly fight. 

If the Tana uished warrior bow, 

Spare him ! By our holy vow, 
f By onr prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him ! he our love hath shared ! 

Spare him ! as thou wooldst be spaced I 
2 


“Take thy banner ! and if e’er 
Thou shonldst press the soldier’s bloc, 
And the muffled drum should beu.t 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee.’* 

The warrior took that banner proud. 

And it was his martial cloak and shroud I 


SUNRISE 0>. THE HILLS. 

• 

I STOOD upon the hills, when heaven’s wide andt 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 
And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 

The clouds wereYar beneath me ; bathed in bgbt, 
They gathered mid-way round the wooded height, 
And, in their fading glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle overthrown, 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance. 
Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered 
lance, 

And rocking on the cliflT was left 
The dark pine blasted, bare, and cleft 
The veil >f cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river’s How 
Was darkened by the forest’s shade, 

Or glistened in the white cascade ; 

Where upward, in tibie mellow blush of day* 

The noisy bittern wheel'd his spirid way. 

1 heard the distant waters dash, 

I saw the omrent whirl and flash. 

And richly, by the blue lake’s silyer beach. 

The woods were bending with a silent 
Then o’er the vale, with gentle swell, 

The music of the village bett 
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the spirit of poetry. 


Came sweetly tu the echo-giving hills ; 

An* I the wild l*orn, wjhose voice the woodland fills, 
Was ringing to the meny shout, 

That faint and far the glen sent out, 

Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 
Through thick-ieaved branches, from the dingle 
broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, tliat thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst r(5ad a lesson, that will keep 
Tiry^ heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature v’ears. 


THE SPIRIT OP POETRY. 

There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 

That dwells where’er the gentle south-wind blows ; 
Where, underneath tlu; white-thorn, in the glade, 
The will! flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves al)ove their sunny xiahns outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 

When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
O’er-ii^dhng tfu; gray liiUH with golden scarf ; 

Or when the cowled and dusky-saiulaled Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the western gate. 
Departs with silent pace ! Tiiat spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook, 

Prom its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
And, babbling low amid the tangled woods, 

Slips down through moss-grown stones with end- 
less laughter. 

And frequent, on the everlasting hills, 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 

And shouts the stern, strong wind. And here, 
amid 

The silent majesty of these deep woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 
As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. llonco gifted 
bards 

Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 

For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
Thesvlvati TH>mp of woods, the golden sun, 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds. 
The swelling upland, whijre the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes, 
(iroves, through whose broken root the sky looks 
in, , 

Mountain, and shattered clifT, and sunny vale, 
The distant lake, fountains, ami mighty trees, 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 

And this is the .sweet spirit, that doth fill 
I’he world ; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft t mbodies it, 

As a bright image of the light and lieauty 
That dwell in na,ture ; of tlie heavenly forms 
We worship in out dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush the 
clouds 

W ben the sun sets. Within her tender eye 
The heaven of April, with its changing light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, is hung, 

Aud on her lip the rich, lod rose. Her ham 


BURIAL OP THE MINNISINK. 


Is like the summer tresses of the trees. 

When twilight makes them brown, and on he 
cheek 

Blushes the richness of an autumn sky, 

With ever-shifting beauty. Then her bi*eath, 

It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, from the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 
Pull of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us, and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird, 

Hoard in the still night, with its passionat 
cadence. 


BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK. 

On sunny slope and beechen swell. 

The shadowed light of evening fell ; 

And, where the maple’s leaf was brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down. 
The glory, that the wood receives, 

At sunset, in its golden leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue bills. One cloud of white, 
Around a far iijjlifted cone, 

In the warm blush of evening shone ; 

An image of the silver lakes, 

By which the Indian’s soul awakes. 

But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stern in heart, and strong in hand, 
Came winding down beside the wave, 

To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers, 

And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Tiieir glory on the warrior’s head ; 

But. as the summer fruit decays, 

So aied lie in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the liard toils of war, were laid ; 

The cuirass, woven of x)laited reeds. 

And the broad belt of shells and beads. 

Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirgo of the slain * 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 

With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
ITncu^ied, unreined, and riderless, 

With darting eye, and nostril spread, 

And heavy and impatient tread. 

He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crow 

They buried the dark chief ; they £reed 
Beside the grave his battle steed ; 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stern heart ! One piercing neigh 
Arose, and, on the dead man’s plain, 

The rider grasps his steed again. 
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TEANSLATIOKS. 


ifftTirloL « the author of the following poem, flourishea iu the last half of the fWtefnihfWtttoiy. 
SLd Jhe SSoS of armTaud cMed on the fieldof battle. Mariana, In hia History of km^ 

ZSirm oHl^ w at the siege of Eolds ; and speaks of him as a youth of estlaiftble qual* 

Ss Z l t^s wa^^ his valor. He died young; and was thus cut off from long exer 

dsSg h^sg?eatvirtuerandex^^^^ ^ 

-0 ‘sri* 

In the la.^gnago of 'his historiar, ‘- Don Joige 

fuU of poetic beauties, rich embellishments of genius, and high moral reflection^ mourned the death of his father 
Is witbTfuneS h^^^^^^ This pral.. is not exaggerated Tno poem h a ,u > hd iu lu kind. Ite conception la 
solemn ami beautiful ; and, in accordance with It the style moves on, — calm, diguilied, and majostk ] 


COPLAS DE MANRIQUE. 

FKOM THR SPATVfSH. 

0 T.ET th/* soul her si umbers break, 

Let thought bo quickened, and awake ; 
Awake to see 

How soon this life is past and gone, 

And death comes soft’y stealing on, 
How silentlji ! 

Swiftly our pleasures glide away, 

Our hearts recall the distant day 
With many sighs ; 

The 'noments tiiat are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past -the past, 
More highly prize. 

Onward it:* ourse the pro.sent keeps, 
Onward tic constant i^urrent Rwo<*ps, 
TUI life is done ; 

And, did we judge of time aright, 

The past and future iu vheir flight 
Would ;€' as one. 

Let no on*' fondly dream j'^ain, 

That llopf HI all lier shade y train 
WUl not <lceay ; 

Flocwin!!: as sve the dreams of old, 
Remeroberc*! (ike a t.'.io ttial’s told. 
They poss a ** 

Our lives ai'R livers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 

The sUeiil grave ' 

Thither ail earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, tA) be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 

And tinkling rill. 

There all are equal ; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 

1 will not here invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 

The deathless few ; 

Fiction entices and deceives. 

And, sprinkled o’er her frs'grant leaves 
Lies poisonous dew. 

To One alone my thoughts arise, 

The Eternal Truth, the Good and Wise, 
To Him I cry, 

Who shared on earth our common lot, 
But the world comprehended not 
His deity. 


This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us U) the bright abode 
Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 

Which leads no traveller’s foot a^ray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle m the starting-place, 

Life is the running of the race, 

We reach the goal 

When, in the mansions of the blest. 

Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul. 

Did we but use it as we ought, 

This world would school each wandering though! 
To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 

Up to that better world on high, 

For which we wait. 

Yes, the glad messenger of love. 

To guide us to our home above, 

The Saviour came ; 

Rom amid mortal cares and fears, 

He suffered in this vale of tears 
A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
The bubbles we pursue on earth, 

The shapes we chase, 

Amid a world of troacLi*ry ! 

They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 

And leave no trace. 

Time steals them from us, chances strange, 
Disastrous accident, and change, 

That come to all ; 

Even in the njost exalted state. 

Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate ; 

The strongest falL 

Tell me, the charinn that lovers seek 
In the clear eye and blushing cheek, 

'rhe hues that play 

O’er rosy lip and brow of snow, 

When hoary age ap})roaches slow, 

Ah, where are they ? 

The cunning skill, the curious arta^, 

The glorious strength t; youth imjiarts 
In life’s first stage ; 

These shall become a heavy weight, 

When Tim# swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of Gothic name, 

Heroes emblazoned high to fpme. 

In long array ; 
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COPLAS DB MAXRIQITB. 


How, in the onward course of time, 

'rhe landniarl-e of that race snblune 
Were swept away ! 

8ome, the dei 3 ^ra<ied slaves of lust, 
Prostrate ana Uarapled in the dust, 

Shall n«e no more ; ^ 

Others, by guilt and crime, maintain 
Tne scutcheon, tnat, without a stain, 
‘I'heir fathers bore. 

W ealth and the high estate of pride, 

Witn what untimely speed they glide, 
How soon depart ! 

fiid not the shadowy phantoms stay, 

*rhe vassals of a mistress they, 
l>f fickle lieart. 

fhese gifts in Fortune’s hands are found ; 
■ier swift revolving wheel turns round, 
^.nd they are gone ! 

No rest the inconstant goddess knows, 
But changing, and without repose, 

Still hurries on. 

Even could the hand of av’arice save 
Its gilded baubles, till the grave 
Reclaimed its prey, 

Let none on such poor hopes rely ; 

Life, like an empty dream, flits by, 

And where arc tney y 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the dust, 
They fade and die ; 

But, ill the life beyond the tomb. 

They seal the immortal spirit’s doom 
Eternally ’ 

The pleasures and delights, which mask 
In treacherous smiles life’s serious task, 
What are they, all, 

But the fleet coursers of the chase, 

And death an ambush in the race, 
Wherein we fall V 

No foe, no dangerous }iass, we heed. 
Brook no delay, but onward speed 
With loosened rein ; 

And, when tlie fatal snare is near, 

We strive to check our mad career, 

But strive in vain. 

Could we new charms to age impart, 

And fashion with a cunning art 
The human face, 

As we can clothe the' sonl with light, 

And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, 

How busily each passing hour 
Hhould we exert that magic jiower, 

What ardor show. 

To deck the sensual slave of sin. 

Yet leave the frei^born soul within, 

In weeds of woe ! 

Monarchs, the powerful and the strong, 
Famous in history and in soug 
Of oldtm time, 

8aw, by the stern decrees of fate, 

'riieir kingdoms lo.st, and desolate 
Their race subUrae, 

Who *.s th.> diampion V w-ho the strong? 
Pont'iF and priest, and sceptred throiin? 
On t ics-'e slmll fail 
As hv?iivdv ti e hatid of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
Beaido his stall 


i 1 speak not of the Trojan name, 
i Neitlier its glory nor its shame 
j Has met our eyes ; 

I Nor of Home’s great and glorious dead, 

I ihough we have heard so oft, and read, 

{ Their Histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so long ago, 

Nor how they rolled ; 

Our theme shall be of yesterday, 

Which to oblivion sweeps away, , 

Like days of old. 

Where is the King, Don Juan? Whore 
Each royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon? 

Where are the courtly g^lantries? 

The deeds of love and high emprise, 

In battle done V 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye, 
And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 

And nodding plume, 

What were they but a pageant scene ? 
What but the garlands, gay and green, 
That deck the tomb ? 

Where are the high-bom dames, and where 
Their gay attire, and jewelled liair, 

And odors swe et V 

Where are the gentle knights, that came 
To kuet;!, and breathe love’s ardent flame, 
Low at tiieir feet ? 

Where is the song of Troubadour ? 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore ? 

Where is ilio mazy dance of old, 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold, 
TJie dancers wore ? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such j)owcr and j)ride ; 

O, ill what winning smiles arrayed, 

I’he worhl its various pleasures laid 
His throne lioside ! 

But O how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so soft a smU^. 

But to betra}’' ! 

8he, that had been his friend before, 

Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away. 

The countless gifts, the stately walls, 

Tiie royal palaces, and halls 
All filled with gold ; 

Plate with armorial bearings wrought. 
Chambers with ample treasures fraugcifi 
Of wealth untold ; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright, 

And gallant lord, and stalwart knight, 

In rich array, 

Where shall* wo seek them now ? Alas I 
Like the bright dewdrops on the grass, 
They passed away. 

His brother, too, whose factions zeal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 

Unskilled to reign ; 

What a gay, brilliant court had he, 

When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train I 

But he was mortal ; and the breatK 
That flamed from the hot forge of Deaoa^ 
Blasted his years ; 
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COPLAS DB MANRIQUE. 




Judgment of God ! that flame by thee, 
When raging fierce and fearfully, 

Was quenched in tears ! 

Spain’s haughty Constable, the true 
>Uid galtont Master, whom we knew 
Most loved of all ; 

Breathe not a whisper of hi« pride. 

He bn the gloomy scaffold died, 

Ignoblo fall ! 

The countless treasures of his care, 

His villages and villas fair. 

His mighty power, • 

What were they all but grief and shame, 
Tears and a broken lieart, when came 
The parting hour ? 

His other brothers, proud and high. 
Masters, who, in prosperity. 

Might rival kings ; 

Who made the bravest and the best 
Tlie bondsmen of their high behest, 

Taeir underlings; 

What was their prosperous estate 
When high exalted and elate 
With power and pride ? 

Wiiat, but a transient gleam of light, 

A flame, which, glaring at its heiglit, 
Grew dim and died V 

So many a duke of royal name, 

Marquis and count of spotless fame, 

And baron brave, 

Tnat might the sword of empire wield, 
All these, O Death, hast th^'u concealed 
In the dark grave ! 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms. 

In peaceful days, or war’s alarms. 

When thou dost show, 

O Death, thy stern and angry face. 

One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow. 

Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard flaunting high. 

And flag displayed ; 

High battlements intrenched around, 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And palisade. 

And covered trench, secure and deep. 

All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee, 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath. 

And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
Unerringly. 

O World ! so few the years we live, 
VVould that the life which thou dost gi,'9 
Were life indeed ! 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 

Our days are covered o’er with ^rief, 
And sorrows neither few nor bnef 
Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 

Or dark despair ; 

Blitiway so many toils appear, 

That h”* who Ung'^rs longest here 
Knows most of care. 


Thy goods are bought with many a grpaUf 
By the hot sweat toU alone, 

And weary hearts ; 

Flet t-footed is the approach of woe, 
liut w.t.i a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs. 

And he, the good man’s shield and shade, 
To whom all hearts their homage paid, 

As Virtue’s son, 

Roderic Manrique, he whose name 
Is written on the scroU of Fame, 

Spain’s champion ; 

His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous, eulogy, 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Why should their praise in verse be sung ? 
The name, that dwells on every tongue, 

No minstrel needs. 

To friends a friend ; how kind to all 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief ! 

To foes how stern a foe was he ! 

And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a chief ! 

What prudence with the old and wise : 
What grace in youthful gayeties ; 

In all how sage ! 

Benignant to the serf and slave, 

He showed the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s rage. 

His was Octavian's prosperous star. 

The rush of Ctesar’s conquering car 
At battle’s call ; 

llis, Scipio’s virtue ; his, the skill 
And the indomitable will 
Of Hannibal 

His was a Trajan’s goodness, his 
A Titus’ noble charities 
And righteous laws; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tally, to maintain the right 
In truth’s just cause; 

The clemency of iVntonine, 

Aurelius’ countenance divh»e, 

Firm, gentle, still; 

The eloquence of Adrian, 

An<l Theodosius’ love to man. 

And generous will ; 

In tented field and l>loody fray, 

An Alexander's vigorous sway 
And stern command ; 

The faith of Constantine ; ay, morey 
The fervent love Camillus bore 
His native land. 

He left no well-filled treasury. 

He heaped no pile of riches high. 

Nor massiv*' plate ; 

He fought t ie Moors, and, in their faU, 
i < hty and tower and castled wall 
I Were his estate. 

! 

i Upon the hard-fought battl i-ground, 
j Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
A common grave ; 

A nd there the warrior’s liand did ^am 
The rents, and the long vassal tram, 

That conquest gave. 

And if, of old, his halls displayed 
The honored and exalted grade 
His worth had gained, 



THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


in the d .rk, disastrous hour, 

Brothers and homhiuen of his power 
Jlis hand sustained. 

After high deeds, not Jeft untold. 

In tht stern warfare, which of old 
’T was Ids to share. 

Such noble leagues he made, that more 
And frirer regions, ^ han before, 

His guerdon were. 

These are the records, half effaced. 

Which, with the hand of youth, he traced 
On history’s page ; 

But with fresh victories he drew 
Each fading character anew 
In his old age. 

By his unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the state, 

By worth adored, 

He stood, in his high dignity, 

The proudest koight of chivalry, 

Knight of the Sw'ord. 

He found hin cities and domains 
Beneath a tyi ant’s gulling chains 
And cruel power ; 

But, by fiorcf3 battle and blockade, 

Soon 1:’H own banner was displayed 
BVom every tower. 

By the tried valor of his hand. 

His monarch and Ins nativi! land 
Were nobly served; 

Let Portugal repeat the story. 

And proud Castile, who shared the glory 
His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe. 

His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been cast down ; 

When he had served, with patriot zeal, 
Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign’s crown ; 

And done such deeds of valor strong, 
'rhat neither history nor song 
Can count them all ; 

Then, on Ocafia’s castled rock, 

Death at his jiurtal came to knock. 

With sudden call. 

Saying, “Good Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care 
With joyful mien ; 

Lekthy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armor for the fray, 

The closing scene. 

“ Since thou hast been, in battle-strife, 
So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly fame, 

Let virtue nerve tliy heart again ; 

Loud on the last stern battle-plain 
They call thy name. 

“ Think not the struggle that draws near 
Too terrible for man, nor fear 
To nioet the foe ; 

Nor let thy noble spirit grie^ o, 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 
Dn earth below. 

“ A life of honor aaid of worth 
Has no eternity <,in earth, 

T is but a name ; j, 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leads 

TO want and shame. 


“The eternal life, beyond the sky. 

Wealth cannot purchase, nor the nigh 
I And proud estate ; 

The soul in dalliance laid, the spirit 
Corrupt with sin, shall not inherit 
' A joy so great. 

“ But the ^ood monk, in cloistered cell, 

Shall gain it by his book and bell, 

His prayers and tears ; 

And the brave knightj whose arm endures 
Fierce battle, and against the Moors 
His standard rears. 

“ And thou, brave knight, whose hand has poured 
The life-blood of the Pagan horde 
O’er all the land. 

In heaven shalt thou receive, at length, 

The guerdon of thine earthly strength 
And dauntless hand. 

“Cheered onward by this promise sure, 

Strong in the faith entire and pure 

Thou dost profesSj 

Depart, thy hope is certainty, 

The third, the better life on high 
Shalt thou xioBsess.” 

“ O Death, no more, no more delay ; 

My spirit longs to flee away. 

And be at rest ; 

The will of Heaven my will shall be, 

I bow to the divine decree, 

To God’s behest. 

“ My soul is ready to depart. 

No thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 

The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when ’t is God’s sovereign will 
That we shall die. 

“ O thou, that for our sins didst take 
A humaii form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 

“And in that form didst suffer here 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 

So patiently ; 

By thy redeeming grace alone. 

And not for merits of my own, 

O, pardon me !” 

As thus the dying warrior prayed, 

Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind ; 

Encircled by his family, 

Watched by affection’s gentle eye 
So soft and kind ; 

His soul to Him, who gave it, rose ; 

God lead it to its long repose. 

Its glorious rest ! 

And, though the warrior’s sun has set, 

Its light shall linger round us yet, 

Bright, radiant, blest. 


THE GOOD SHEPHEBD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF 1-OPE DE VEGA. ' 1 

ShepheuI) ! who with thine amorous, sylvan song 
Hast broken the slumber that encompassed mer 
Who mad’st thy crook from the aocursM tree, 



TO HOBUOW.-THB 0BLB8TIAL PILOT. 


On which thy powerful arms were stretched so 

Lead inTto mercy’s ever-flowing fountains ; 

For thou my shepherd, guard, and guide shalt 
he ; 

I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all-beautiful upon the mountains. 

Hear, Shepherd! thou who for thy flock art 
dying, 

O, wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 
Rejoioest at the contrite sinner’s vow. 

O, wait ! to thee my weary soul is crying, 

Wait for me I Yet why ask it, when I seOj 
With feet nailed to the cross, thou’rt waiting 
still for me ! 


TO-MORROW. 

PROM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DB VEGA. 

Lord, what am I, that, with unceasing care. 
Thou didst seek after me, that thou didst wait. 
Wot with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

O strange delusion ! that 1 did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

“Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt 


Celestial King ! 0 let thy pre.enoe pass 
au ® rny spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 
As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there, 
And owes its being to the gazer’s eye. 


THE BROOK. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

Laugh of the mountain ! — lyre of bird and tree 
Pomp of the meadow ' mirror of the mom I 
The soul of April, uuto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee ! 
Although, where’er thy devious current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and silver teems, 

To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepiierd’s 
gaze. 

How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal, let the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles 
count ! 

How, without malice murmuring, glides thy cur- 
rent I 

O sweet simplicity of days gone by I 
Thou shun’st the haunts of man, to dwell i^ 
limpid fount 1 


How lie persists to knock and wait for thee !” 
And, I how often to that voice of sorrow, 
“To-morrow we will open,’’ I replied. 

And when the morrow came I answered still, 
“ To-morrow. ” 


THE NATIVE LAND. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF FRANOISC(» DE ALDANA. 

Clear fount of light ! my native land on high. 
Bright with a glory that shall never fade ! 
Mansion of truth! without a veil or shade, 
T’hy holy quiet meets the spirit’s eye. 

There dwells the soul in its ethereal essence, 
(rasping no longer for life’s f(!eble breath ; 

But, Bentinelledin heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eve beholds, yet fears not, <leath. 

Beloved country ! banished from thy shore, 

A stranger in this prison-house of ci.iy, 

The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee ! 

Heavenward the bright perfections 1 adore 
Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way, 
Ttiat, whither love aspires, there shall my 
dwelling be. 


THB IMAGE OF GOD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DE ALDANA. 

( > Lord ! who seest, from yon starry height, 
Centred in one the future and the past, 

in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in me what once was 
bright ! 

Sun ! the warmth which thou hast given. 
To cheer life’s flowery April, fast decays ; 

Yet, in the hoary winter of my days. 

Forever green anall be my trust in Heaven. 


THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

FROM DANTE. PURGATORIO, II. 

An d now, behold ! as at tho approach of morn- 
ing, 

Til rough tho gross vapors, Mars grows fiery red 
Down in the west upon tlie ocean floor, 
Ai)peared to me, — may 1 again behold it ! 

A light along the sea, so swiftly corning, 

Its motion by no flight of wing*ih equalled. 

And when therefrom I had witiidrawn a little 
Mine eyes, that 1 migJit question my conductor. 
Again I saw it brightc. grown and larger. 
Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 

I knew not what of white, and underneath, 
Little by little, there came forth another. 

My master yet had uttered not a word. 

While the first whiteness into wings unff^ded ; 
But, when he clearly recognized the pilot, 

He cried aloud: “Cjiiick, quick, and bow the 
kneo 1 

Behold the Angel of God ! fold up tby hands ! 
Henceforward shalt thou see such officers ! 

See, how he scorns all human arguments, 

So that no oar he wants, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, betwr-(3n so distant shores 
See, how he holds them, pointed straight tc 
faeaA on, 

Panning the air with the eternal pinions, 

That do not moult themselves like mortal 
hair!” 

And then, as nearer and more near us came 
The Bird of Heaven, nore glorious he ap- 
peared, 

So that the eye could not sustain his presence, 
But down I cast it ; and he came to shore 
With a small Ve sel, gliding swift and light, 

So that the water swAllowed naught thereof. 
U^n the stetti stood tW Celestial Pilot ! 
Beatitude seemed written in his face ! 

And more than a hundrt^ spirits sat within* 

“ In exitu I«mel Ee I ” 
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THK TERRESTRIAL PARADISE.— THE CHILD ASLEEP. 


Thus sang thi-y all together in one voice, 
With whatsoifi ihat Psalm is after written. 
Then made he sign of holy rood upon them. 
Whereat ail cast themselves upi^n the shore, 
And he departed swiftly as he came. 


THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 

FKOM UANTE. PXIUOATOItlO, XXVIIL 

LonoikG already to search in and round 
The heavenly forest, dense and living-green, 
Which tempered to the eyes the new-born day, 

Withouten more delay 1 left the bank, 

Crossing the level country, slowly, slowly, 

Over the soil, tnat everywhere breathed fra- 
grance. 

A gently- breathing air, that, no mutation 
Had m it.sclf, smote me upon the forehead, 

No heavier blow, than of a jdoasant breeze, 

Whereat the tremulous branches readily 
Did all of them bow downward towards that 
side 

Where its first shadow casts the Holy Moun- 
tain ; 

Yet not from tlicir upright direction bent 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should cfiase the practice of their tuneful art ; 

But, with full-throated joy, the hours of prime 
Singing received they in the midst of foliage 
TW made monotonous burden to their rhymes, 

Even as from branch to branch it gathering 
swells. 

Through the pine forests on the shore of 
Chiassi, 

When /I^oliis unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me on 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could see no more the place where I had en- 
tered. 

And lo ! my further course cut off a river. 

Which, tow’rds the left hand, with its little 
waves, 

Bent down the grass, that on its margin sprang 

All waters that on earth most limpid are. 

Would Bocrn to have within themselves some 
mixture. 

Compared with that, which nothing doth con- 
ceal. 

Although it moves on with a brown, brown cur- 
rent, 

Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ra^ of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 


BEATRICE. 

FROM DANTE. lU’KGATOUlO, XXX., XXXI. 

Even as the Blessoil, at the final summons, 

Shall rise up quickenc'd, each one from his grave. 
Wearing again the garments of the flesh, 

Bo, upon that eolostial chariot, 

A hundred rowe tid vorejn tavti 
Ministers and raessengers < f life eternal. 

They all were saving, i 

And scattering flowers abov** and lound about, 1 
^^Afanihux 4) datfi liKa i 

Oft have I seen, at the approach of day. 

The orient sky all stained witti roseate hues, 
And the otWfer heawn with light serene adorned, 
And the sun’s face uprising, overshadowed, 

So that, by teraperatK* influence of vapors, 

The eye snstained his aspect for long while ; 


Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers. 

Which from those hands angelic w'ere thrown 

up, 

And clown descended inside and without, 

With crown of olive o’er a snow-white veil. 
Appeared a lady, under a green mantle, • 
Vested in colors of the livmg flame. 

Even as the snow, among the living rafters 
Upon the back of Italy, congeals, 

Blown on and beaten by Sclavonian winds. 

And then, dissolving, filters through itself, 
Whene’r the land, that loses shadow, breathes. 
Like as a taper melts before a fire, 

Even such I was, without a sigh or tear, 

Before the song of those who chime forever 
After tlie chiming of the eternal spheres ; 

But, when I heard in those sweet melodies 
Compassion for me, more than had they said, 
“O wherefore, lady, dost thou thus consume 
him ? ” 

The ice, that was about my heart congealed, 

To air and Mrater ebanged, and, in my anguish, 
Through lips and eyes came gushing from my 
breast. 

Confusion and dismay, together mingled, 

Forced such a feeble “ Yes ! ” out of my mouth, 
To iinderKtand it one had need of sight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when ’tis discharged, 
Too tensely drawn the bow-string and the bow, 
And with h‘S8 force the arrow hits the mark ; 

So I gave way beneath this hiiavy burden, 
Gushing forth into bitter tears and sighs, 

And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its passage*. 


SPRING. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARI.ES D’ORLEANS. 
XV. CENTURY. 

Gentle Spnng! in sunshine clad, 

Well dost thou thy jHiwer display ! 

For Winter maketh the light heart sad. 

And thou, thou inakiist the sad heart gay. 

He sees thee, and calls to his gloojny train, 

The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the 
rain ; 

And they shrink aw'ay, aud they flee in fear. 
When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter giveth the fields and the trees, so old, 
Their beards of iciedes and snow ; 

And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold, 

We must cower over the ember.s low ; 

And, snugly housed from the wind and weather, 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 

But thi^ storm retires, and the sky grows clea'^, 
When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with a mantle of cloud ; 

But, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh ; 

Thou tearest away the mournful shroud, 

And the c'arth looks bright, and Winter surly. 
Who ha.s toiled for naught both late and early, 

Im banished afar by the new-born year, 

When thy merry step draws near. 


THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

FROM THE FRENCn. 

Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father’s face. 

Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have pressed ' 
Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place ' 

Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother’s breast. 



THE GRAVE.-iaNG CHRISTIAN. 


(Jpon that tender eye, my little friend, 

Boft sleep shall oome, that oometh not to me ! 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend ; 

'T is sweet to watch for thee, alone for thee ! 

Ills arms fall down ; sleep sits upon his brow ; 

His eye is closed ; he sleeps, nor dreams of harm. 
Wore not his cheelc the apple’s ruddy glow, 
Would you not say he slept on Death’s cold arm ? 


3 

Awake, my boy ! I trembli^ with affidglit ! i 

Awake, and chase this fatal thought I UiuilOss 
Thine eye but for one moment on the light ! 

Even at the price of thine, give me 1 

i;;. 

Sweet error ! he but slept, I breathe a^ldn ; 

Come, gentle dreams, the hour of sleep beg nile < 
O, when shall he, for whom I sigh in vtun. 

Beside me watch to see thy w wng smile f 



So thou sbalt in mould, dwell full cold 


I Loathsome is that earth-houBe, 

And grim within to dwell 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And worms shall divide thee. 

Thus thou an. laid. 

And leavest thy friends; 

Thou Imst no friend. 

Who will come to thee, 

Who will ever see 
Hr ^v that house pleaseth thee ; 
Who will ever open 
The door for thee, 

And descend after thee ; 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to sec. 


KING CHRISTIAN. 

A NATIONAL SONG OF DENMARK. 
FKOM THE DANISH OP JOHANNES EVALU 

Kino Crristtan stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke ; 

His sword was hammering so fast, 

Through Gothic helm and brain it passed; 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast, 

In mist and smoke. 

“ Ply ! ” shputed they, “fly, he who can I 
Who braves of Denmark’s Chriatiim 
The stroie ? ” 


THE GRAVE. 

from the ANGLO-SAXON. 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast born, 

For thee was a moul 1 meant 
Ere thou of mother earnest. 
But it is not made ready, 
Nor its depth measured, 

Nor is it seen 
How long it shall be. 

Now I bring tliee 
Where thou shalt be ; 

Now I shall measure thee, 
And the mould aftcrwarcls. 

Thy house is not 
Highly timbered, 

3 1 is unhigh and low ; 

When thou art therein, 

I’he heel-ways are low, 

The side- way 8 nnhigh. 

The roof is built 
Tny breast full nigh. 

Bo thou shalt in mould 
Dwell full cold, 

Dimly and dark. 

Doorless is that house, 
And dark it is Avithin ; 
There thou art fast detained 
And Death hath the key. 


THE HAPPIEST LANI)*-~THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 


, Nils Juel gavojbced to the tempeet’s roar. 

Now is hour ! 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once more, 

And smote upon the foe full sore, 

And shouted loud, through the tempest’s roar, 
“ Now is the hour ! ” 

“ Fly ! ” shouted they, “ for shelter fly ! ” 

Of Denmark’s Juel who can defy 
The power ? ” 

North Sea ! a glimpse of Wessel rent 
. Thy murky sky ! 

Then champions to thine arms wore sent ; 
Terror and Death glared where he went ; 

From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 
Thy murky sky ! 

From Denmark, thunders Tordenskiol’, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul, 

A nd fly ! 

Path of the Dane to fame and might ! 
Dark-rolling wave ! 

Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 

Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s might, 
Dark-rolling wave ! 

And amid pleasures and alarms, 

And war and victory, be thine arms 
My grave ! 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FROM TIIK GERMAN, 

There sat one day in quiet, 

By an alehouse on the llhine, 

Pour hale and hearty fellows, 

And drank the precious wine. 

The landlord’s daughter filled their cups, 
Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 

But, when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 
“Long live the Swabian land ! 

‘ ‘ The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare ; 

With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.” 

“ Ha ! ” cried a Saxt)iii, laughing. 

And dashed his beard with wine ; 

“ I had rather live in Lapland, 

Than that Swabian land of thine ! 

“The goodliest land on all this earth, 

It is the Saxon land ! 

There have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand 1 ” 

‘ Hold your tongues! both Swabian and Saxon!” 
A V»old Bohemian cries ; 

If there’s a heaven uj)on this earth. 

In Bohemia it lies. 

‘ There the tailor blows the flute, 

And the cobbler blows the horn, 

And the minor blows the bugle, 

Over mountain gorge and bourn.” 

And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 

And said : Ye may no more contend, — 

There lies the happiest land ! ” 


THE WAVE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF TIEDGB. 

“Whither, thou turbid wave? 
Whither, with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou ? ” 

“I am the Wave of Life, 
•Stained with my margin’s dust; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea’s immensity, 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.** 


THE DEAD. 

FROM TIIK GERMAN OF STOCKMANN# 

How they so softly rest, 

All they Ihe holy ones, 

Unto whose dwelling-place 
Now doth my soul draw near! 

How they so softly rest, 

AH in their silent graves, 

Deep to corruption 
Slowly down-sinking! 

And they no longer weep, 

Here, where complaint is still! 

And they no longer feel, 

Here, where nil gladness flies! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly o’ershudowed, 

Until the Angel 

Calls them, the}' slumber! 


THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 

FROM TIIK GERMAN OF MULLER. 

“ The rivers rush into the sea, 

By castle and town tliey go ; 

The winds behind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpets blow. 

“ The clouds are passing far and high, 

We little birds in them play ; 

And everything, that can sing and fly, 

Ck)es with us, and far away. 

“I greet thee, bonny boat ! Whither, or wheno^ 
With thy fluttering golden band ? ” — 

“ 1 greet thee, little bird ! To the wide sea 
I haste from the narrow land. 

“Pull and swollen is every sail ; 

I see no longer a hiU, 

I have trusted all to the sounding gale. 

And it will not let me stand still 

“And wilt thou, little bird, go with us? 

Thou inayest stand on the mainmast tall# 

For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all.” — 

“ I need not and seek not company. 

Bonny boat, I can sing all alone ; 

For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 

Bonny boat, I have wings of my own. 
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She haa a lK>60m as while as snow, 

Take care ! 

She knows how much it is best to show 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

She gives thee a garland woven fair^ 
Take care ! 

It is a foors-c^p for thee to wear, 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 


WHITHER.— THE 


High over the sails, high over the mast, 
Who shall gainsay these joys ? 

When. thy merry companions are still, at last. 
Thou shalt hoar the sound of my voice. 

“Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 

God bless them every one ! 

I dart away, in the bright blue day. 

And the golden fields of the sun. 

“ Thus do I sing my merry song, 

Wherever the four winds blow ; 

And this same song, my whole life long, 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know. “ 


WHITHER ? 

FltOM THE GERMAN OF MULLER. 

I HEARD a brooklet gushing 
From its r6cky fountain near, 

Dovm into the valley rushing. 

So fresh and wondrous clear. 

1 know not what came o’er me, 

Nor who the counsel gave ; 

But I must hasten downward, 

All with my pilgrim stave; 

Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside •, 

And ever fresher murmured. 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going ? 

Whither, O brooklet, say 1 

Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 

Murmured ray senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur V 
That can no murmur be ; 

’T is the wator-nymphs, that are singing 
Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, f t them murmur, 
And wander merrily near ; 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet iclear. 


BEWARE ! 

FROM THE GERMAN, 

I KNOW a maiden fair to see, 

Take care ! 

She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee ! 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care ! 

She gives a side-glance and looks down, 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee I 

And she has hair of a golden hue, 

Take care ! 

And what she says, it is not true, 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 


SONG OP THE BELL. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily. 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily ; 
Tollest thou at evening, 
B(!d-time drawetii nigh ! 

Bell ! thou soundest mournfully* 
Tellest thou the bitter 
Parting hath gomi by ! 

Say ! how eanst thou mourn ? 
How canst thou rejoice y 
Thou art lint metal dull ! 

And yet all our sormwings. 

And all our rejoicings. 

Thou dost feel them all I 

God hath wonders many, 

Which we cannot fathom, 

Placed within thy form ! 

When the lieart is sinking. 

Thou alone canst raise it. 
Trembling in the storm I 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

“H.\st thou seen that lordly castle, 

TJiat Castle by the Sea ? 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

“And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored wave below ; 

And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow.” 

“Well have I seen that castle, 

That Castle by the Sea, 

And tlie moon above it standing, 

And the mist rise solemnly.” 

“The winds and the waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime ? ‘ 

Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers, 
The harp and the minstrors rhyme y ” 

“ The winds and the waves of ocean, 

They rested quietly. 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 

And tears came to mine eye.” 



TIIE BLACK KNIGHT.— L’ENVOI. 


•^8 


“ And pawest tho.i qn the turreta 
The King and hi« royal bride V 
And the wave of their crimeon mantlea y 
And the golden crown of pride ? 

' Led they not forth, in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden th(‘re V 
iesplenderit as the moi j ing sun, 

Beaming with golden hair y ” 

‘‘ Well saw I the ancient parents, 
'Without tue crown of pride ; 

They were inoving slow, in weeds of woe, 
No maiden was by their side ! ” 


THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

FROM THE HERMAN OF I H LAND. 

’T WAS Pentecr*st, the Feast of Ciladness, 

When woods and fields put nflf all sadness, 

Thus btigan tlut King unci spake 
“ So from the halls 
Of anci(?nt Hofburg’s ■W'alls, 

A luxuriant Hpnng shall break. ” 

Drums and tniinpots echo loudly, 

Wave the crimson banners proudly, 

From balcony the King looked on ; 
in the play of spears, 

Fell all the cavaliers, 

Before the monarch’s stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight 
Rode at last a sable Knight. 

“8ir Knight: your name and scutcheon, 
sa y !” 

“ Should I speak it here, 

Ye would stand aghast with fear ; 

J am a Prince of mighty sway ! ” 

When he rode into the lists, 

The arch of heaven grew black with mists, 
And the castle ’gan to rock ; 

At the first blow. 

Fell the youth from saddle-bow, 

Hardly ri.ses from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the* damres, 

Torch-light through the hi^h halls glances; 

Waves a mighty shadow in ; 

With manner bland 
Doth ask the maiden’s hand. 

Doth with her the dance begin. 

Danced in sable iron sark, 

Danced a measure weird and dark. 

Coldly clasped her limbs around ; 

FYom breast and hair 
Downfall from her the fair 

F’lowejets, faded, to the ground. 

To the sninptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and cover's Dame ; 

’Twixt son and daughter all distraught, 

With mournful mind 
The ancient King reclined, 

Gazed at them' in silent thought. 

Pale the children both flidlook. 

But the guest a beaker took : 

“ Golden wine will make you whole ! ” 

The children drank. 

Gave many a <^oui teous thank : 

O, that draught vvk»a very cool ! ” 


Each the father’s breast embracea, 
Hon and daughter ; and their faces 
Colorless grow utterly ; 

Whichever way 

liooks the fear-struck father gray. 
He beholds his children die. 

“ Woe ! fhe blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth ; 

Take me, too, the joyless father ! ” 
Spake the grim Gne.st, 

Prom his hollow, cavernous breast : 
“ Roses in the spring I gather I ” 


SONG OP THE SILENT LAND, 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, O thither, 

Into the Silent Land ? 

Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection ! Tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls ! d’he Future^ pledge and 
band ! 

Who ill Life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms 
Into th(* Silent Land ! 

O Land ! O Land ! 

For all the b: oken-hearted 

The milde.st le rald by our fate allotted, 

Beckons, ami witli inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentlt* hand 
To the laml of the great Departed, 

Into tile Silent T^aud ! 


L’ ENVOI. 

Y E voices, that arose 
After the Evening’s close. 

And whispered to my restless heart repose 1 

(io, breathe it in the ear 
Of all who doubt and fear. 

And say to them, Be of good cheer 1 ” 

Ye sounds, so low and calm, 

That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel’s psalm I 

Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

Of the pine fore.st, dark and hoar ! 

Tongues of the dead, not lost. 

But sjieaking from death’s frost, 

Like hery tongues at Pentecost! 

Glimmer, as funeral lamps. 

Amid the dulls and dam^ 

Of the vast plain where Deatn encamps I 



THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 




BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS^ 



Ronnd Tower «t Newport. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 

“ Speak ! apeak ! thou fearful guest ! 
Wbo, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rtide armor clreat, 

Comest to daunt me ! 

Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 

But with thy floshlcss palms 
Stretch^'-d, as if asking alms, * 

Why dost thou haunt me ? ” 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 

And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow. 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 

“ I was a Viking old ! 

My deeds, though manifold, 

No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee ! 

Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 

Else dread a dead man’s curse ; 

For this I sought thee. 

“ Par in the Northern land. 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

1, with my childish hand. 

Tamed the gerfalcon ; 

And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 

That the poor whimpering hound, 
Trembled to wabk on. 

“Oft to his frozen lair 
packed I the grisly bear. 

While from my path the liare 
Fled like a shadow ; 

Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’a bark, 

Until the soaring lark 
Baxiff from the meadow. 


“ But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair’s crow, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led ; 
Many the souis that sped. 
Many the hearts that bloo, 

By our stern orders. 

“ Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out ; 
Often our miil night shout 
Set the cocks crowing. 

As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail 
Filled to o’ertiowing. 

“ Once as I told in gleo 
Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 

“ I wooed the blue-eyed maid. 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 

And in tim forest’s shade 
Our VO .vs were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
lake birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 

“ Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory ; 

When of old Hilflehrand 
I asked his daughter's band. 
Mute did the minstrels etand 
To hear mv storv. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 


••While the bro*vn 4k he quaffed, 
lioud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam, brightly, 

6o the loud laugh of scorn. 

Out of those lips unshorn, 

From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly 

She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded ! 

Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 

Wliy did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 

“ Scarce had I put to sea, 

Bearing the maid with mo, 

J airest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen ’ 

When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his armed hand, 

Saw we old Hildebnuid, 

With twenty horsemen. 

“Then launck d they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us ; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty 8kaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as be hailed us. 


** And as to catoh the gale 
Bound veered the flapping sail, 
Death ! was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without quarter ! 
Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel ; 
Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water ! 

“As with his. wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant. 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his preyiaden, 

So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea ^ain, 

Through the wild hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden. 

“ Three weeks we westward bore^ 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward ; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaw^ard. 

“ There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears ; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother ; 

Death closed her mild blue eyef% 
Under that tower she lies ; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another I 



*Ilie skipper be stood beside the beixa. 



WEECK OF THE HESPEEUS. 


u 


“Still grew my boeom then, 
Still aa a stagnant fen ! 
Hateful to me were men, 
The Bunliffht hateful ! 

Ip the vast forest here, 

O a in my warlike gear, 
Fell r upon my spear, 

O, death was grateful ! 


“ Thus, seamed with many s^^anii 
Bursting these prison bars, 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 

There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soah 
Skoal I to the Northland I akotUf^ 
Thus the tale ended. 



At daybreak, on the bleak sear beach. 


THB WKECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea, : 

And the skipper had taken h.s little daught(*r, 

Ti bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her Ix-ssom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 

And he v^atched how the veering flaw did blow 
Tlie smoke now West, now South, 

Then up and spake an old Sailhr, 

Had sailea to the Spanish Main, 

“ 1 pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

**LaBt night, the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see ! ” 

The skipper, he blew a whilF from his pipe. 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the Northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel m its strength *, 

S ie shuddered and paused, like a frightened steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 

“ Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so ; 
r or I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 

He wrapped her trartp in his seaman^s coat 
Against the stinging blast ; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast* 


“ O father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be V ” 

“ ’T is a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! 

And he steered for the open sea. 

“ O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O sa}'’, what may it be ‘r* ” 

“ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea I” 

“ O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be y ” 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned t( the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow/ 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savbd she might be ; 

And she thougut of Christ, who stilled the wave, 
On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drea»' 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow’rds the Reef of Norman’s Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came rrom the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beo< ath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 

And a whooping billow swept the <u:ew 
Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy wavw 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rooks, they gored her side 
like the boms of an aogry buU. 


THi^; LUCK OF ED£NHALL.~-THE ELECTED K mlQHT. 


Her ratfciing all aheathed in ice, 

With tlje inaetB went by the board ; 

liike a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho ! ho ! the breakers loared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 

To sec the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like-this, 

On the reef of Norman’s Woe ! 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

FROM rilE GERMAN OF IJHLAND. 

Of Edenhall, the youthful Lord 
Bids sound the festal trumpet’s call ; 

He rises at the banquet board. 

And cries, ’mid the drunken revellers all, 
“Now bring me the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 

The butler hear.s the words with pain, 

The house’s oldest seneschal. 

Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking glass of crystal tall ; 

They call it Tlie Luck of Edenhall. 

Then said the Lord : “ This glass to praise, 
Fill with red wine fiom Portugal ! ” 

The graybeard witli t.r(imbling hand obeys; 

A purple light shines over all, 
it ueams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the Lord, and waves it light ; 
“This glass of flashing crystal tall 
Gave to my sires the Fountain-Sprite ; 

She wrote in it, //' t/t ift glass doth fall^ 
Farewell then^ O Lurk of FderihaUf 

“’T was right a goblet the Fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall ! 

Deep drauglits drink we right willingly ; 

And willingly ring, with merry call, 

Kling ! klang ! to the Luck of Edenhall ! 

First rings it deep, and full, and mild, 

Like to the song of a nightingale ; 

Then like tiie roar of a torrent wild; 

Then mutters at last like the thunder’s fall, 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

“For its keeper takes a race of might, 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall ; 

It has lasted longer than is right ; 

Kling ! klang ! — with a harder blow than all 
Will 1 try the Luck of Edenhall ! ’’ 

As the goblet ringing flies apart, 

Suddenly cracks the vaulted liall ; 

And through the rift, the wild flames start ; 
The guests in dust are scattered all, 

With the breaking Luck of Edenhall ! 

In storms the foe, with fire and sword ; 

He in the night had scnleti the wall, 

Slain by the 8Wor<l lies the youthful Lord, 
But holds in bis hand the crystal tall, 

The shattered Luck of Edenhail. 


On the morrow the butler gropes alone, 

The graybeard in the desert hall, 

He seeks his Lord’s burnt skeleton, 

He seeks in the disnjal ruin’s fall 
The shards of the Luck 'of Edenhall. 

“The stone wall," salth he, “ doth falf aside, 
Down must the stately columns fall; 

Glass is tills earth’s Luck and Pride ; 

III atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Edenhall ! ” 


THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

Sir Oluf he rideth over the plain, 

Full seven miles broad and seven miles wide 

But never, ah never can meet with the man 
A tilt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the •hillside 
A Knight full well equipped ; 

His steed was black, his helm was barred ; 

He was riding at full speed. 

He wore upon his spurs 
Twelve little golden birds ; 

Anon ho spurred his steed with a clang, ; 

And there sat all the birds and sang. 

He wore uf>on his mail 
Twelve little golden wheels; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind blew, 

And round and round the wheels they flew 

He wore bi'fore his breast 
A lance that was poised in rest; 

And it was sharper than diarnond-stone, 

It made Sir Oluf’s heart to groan. 

He wore upon his helm 
A wreath of ruddy gold ; 

And that gave him the Maidens Three, 

The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the Knight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down ; 

“Art thou Christ of Heaven,” quoth he, 

“So will I yield me unto thee.” 

“ I am not Christ the Great, 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet ; 

I am an Unknown Knight, 

Three modest Maidens have me bedight.” 

“Art thou a Knight elected, 

And have three Maidens thee bedight ; 

So shalt thou ride a tilt this day, 

For all the Maidens’ honor !” 

The first tilt they together rode 
They put their steeds to the test ; 

The second tilt they together rode, 

They proved their manhood best. 

The third tilt they together rode. 

Neither of them would wield ; 

The fourth tilt they together rode„ 

They both fell on the field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain. 

And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high totver, 

The youngest sorrows till death. 



OHILDHBK OF THE LOED’S SUPPEE. 


A. 


IHE OHILDREl^r OF THE LORD’S StfPPER 


FROM THE SWEDISH 

Pentecost, dav of rejoicing, had come. The 
t huroh oi the village 

Gleaming stood in the morning’s sheen. On the 
spire of the belfry, 

Decked with a brazen cock, the friendly flames 
of the Spring-sun 

Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by Apos- 
tles aforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her 
cap crowned with roses, 

Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the 
wind and the brooklet 

Murmured gladness and peace, God’s-peace ! 
with lips rosy-tinted 

Whispered tue race of the flowers, and merry on 
balancing branches 

Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to 
the Highest. 

Swept and clean was the churchyard. Adorned 
like a leaf-woven arbor 

Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within upon 
each cross of iron 

Hung was a fragrant garland, new twined by the 
hands of affection. * 

Even tho dial, that stood on a mound among the 
dejjartod, 

(I’here full a hundred years had it stood), was 
embellished with blossoms. 

Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith 
and the hamlet, 

Who on his birthday is crowned by children and 
children’s children. 

So stood th ' ancient prophet, and mute with his 
pencil of iron 

Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the 
time and its changes, 

While all around at his feet, an eternity slum- 
bered in quiet. 

Also the church within was adorned, for this was 
the season 

When the young, their parents’ hope, and the 
loved-ones of heaven, 

Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of 

^ their baptism. 

Therefore each nook and corner was swept and 
cleaned, and the dust was 

Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the 
oil-painted benches. 

There stood the church like a garden ; the Poast. 
of the Leafy Pavilions 

Saw we in living presentment. From noble arms 
on the church wall 

Grow forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher’s 
pulpit of oak-wood 

Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod be- 
fore Aaron. 

Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and 
the dove, washed with silver, 

Under its canopy fastened, had on it a necklace 
^ of wind-flowers. 

But in front of the choir, round the altar-piece 
painted by HOrberg, 

Crept a garland gigantic ; and bright-curling 
tresses of angels 

Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, from out of 
the shadowy leaf-work. 

Likewise the lustre of brass, new-jioliahed, blinked 
from the ceiling, 

And for lights there were lilies of Pentecost set 
in the sockets. 


OP BIHHOP TEGNm{. 

Loud rang the bells already ; the thronging 
crowd was assembled 

Par from valleys and hills, to libt to the holy 
preaching. 

Hark ! then roll forth at once the mighty tones 
of the organ, 

Hover lil^.i voices from God, aloft like invisible 
spirits. 

Like as Elias in heaven, wiien he cast from off 
him his mantle, 

So cast off the soul its garnicnts of eartli ; and 
with one voice 

Cliimed in the congregation, and sang an anthem 
immortal 

Of the sublime Wallin, of David’s haip in the 
North-land 

Tuned to the choral of Luther ; the song on its 
mighty pinions 

Tookevery livingRoul,andlifted it pntly to heaven 

And each face did shine like the Holy One’s face 
upon Tabor. 

Lo ! there entered then into the church the Rev- 
erend Teacher. 

Father he hight and he was in the parish ; a 
Christianly plainness 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of 
seventy winters. 

Friendly was he to behold, and glad as tin* herald- 
ing angel 

Walked he among the crowds, but still a contem 
plative grandeur 

Lay on his forehead as clear as on moss-covered 
gravestone a sunbeam. 

As in his inspiration (an evening twilight that 
faintly 

Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the 
day of creation) 

Th’ Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint 
John when in Patmos, 

Gray, with his eyes uplifteil to heaven, so seemed 
then the old man ; 

Such was the glance of his eye, and such were his 
tresses of silver. 

All the congregation arose in the pews that were 
numbered. 

But with a cordial look, to the right and the 
left hanii, the old man 

Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the in- 
nermost chancel. 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Chris 
tian service. 

Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent dis- 
course from the old man. 

Many a moving word and wa:uing, that out of 
the hc.»rt came. 

Pell like the dew of the morning, like manna on 
those in the desert. 

Then, when all was finished, the Teacher re 
entered the chancel, 

Followed therein by the you ng. The boys on the 
right had their places. 

Delicate figures, with close-curUng hair and 
cheeks rosy-blooraing. 

But on the left of these there stood the tremulons 
lilies. 

Tinged with the blushing light of the dawn, the 
diffident maidens, — 

Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes cast 
down on the pavemeht. 
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THE CHILPEE.Y OF 


ICow oamr, with cjasstion and answer, the cate- 
chism. In the be{finnjn,v" , . 

Answered tlio ciiiidren with trouhleii and laiter- 
ing voice, but the old man's 
Glancr-f’ of kiii(ine«fl encoumgv.d them soon, and , 
the doctrines eternal | 

Flowed, like tlie waters of fountains, so dear from i 
lips unpolluted. ] 

‘Sacb time the answer was closed, ar.d as oft as 
they named the Ilet]<*emer, 

Lowly looted the boys, and lowly the maidens all 
,, courtesierl. 

Friendiy the Teacher stood, like an angel of light 
tnere among them, 

And to the children oxj)Iained the holy, the high- 
est, in few words, 

Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity 
always is simple, 

jBoth in sermon and song, a child can seize on its 
meaning. 

K’en as the green-growing bud unfolds when 
Springtide ap})roaciies, 

Leaf by leaf puts foitii, and wai-med, by the 
radiant sunshine, 

BUushes witli purjile and gold, till at last the |)cr- 
fected l)1osBom 

Opens its odorous chalice, and rucke with its 
crown in the bi eezc s, 

?So was unfolded here the Christian lore of salva- 
tion. 

Line Viy line from the soul of childhood. The 
fathers and inothers 

Stood behind them in tears, and were glad at the 
well-worded answer. 

Now went the old man up to the altar; — and 
straightway transfigured 
(So did it seem unto me) was then the affectionate 
Teacher. 

Like the Lord’s Prophet sublime, and awful as 
Death and as «Judgment 

Stood he, tlie God-commissioned, the soul-search- 
er, earthward descending. 

Glances, sharp as a sw'ord, into hearts that to him 
were transparent 

8hot he; his voice was deep, wa.s low like the 
thunder afar off. 

So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, he 
spake and he qiiest’oned, 

“This is the faith of the Fathers, the faith the 
Apostles delivered. 

This is moreover tin; faith whereunto I baptized 
you, while still ye 

Lay on vour mother’s breasts, and nearer the port- 
als of heaven. 

Slumbering received you then the Holy Church in 
its bosom ; 

Wiltened from sleep are ye now, and the light in 
its radiant splendor 

Downward rains from the heaven to-day on the 
threshold of child liood 

Kindly she frees you again, to examine and make 
your election 

For she knows naught of compulsion, and only 
conviction desireth. 

This is the hour of your trial, the turning-point 
of existenct', 

Beed for the coming days; without revocation 
departeth 

Now from your lips the cm fession; Betliink ye, 
before ye make answer ! I 

Think not, O think not with guile to deceive the 
questioning Teacher. 

Bhaxp is his eye to-day, and a curse ever vests 
upon falsehood 

Enter not with a lie ou Life’s journey ; the multi- 
tude hears you. 

Brothers and sisters and parents, what dear upon 
earth is and holy 


THE LORD'S StTP^B. 


Standeth before yoijr sight as a witness; tha 
Judge evorlaffckig 

Looks from the syin down upon you, and angels in 
waiting beside him 

Grave your confession in letters of fire upon tab- 
lets eternal. 

Thus, then.— believe ye in God, in the Father 
who tnis world created ? 

Him who redeemed it, the Son, and the Spirit 
where both are united V 

Will ye promise me here, (a hol3» promise to 
cherish 

God more than all things earthly, and every man 
as a brother V 

Will ye promise me here, to confirm your fait! 
by your living, 

Th’ heavenly faith of affection! to hope, to for 
give, and to suffer, 

Be what it may your condition, flind walk before 
God in uprightness ? 

Will ye promise me this before God and man V”- 
With a clear voice 

Ansv/cred the young men Yes ! and Yes ! with 
lips softly-breathing 

Answered the maidens eke. Then dissolved from 
the brow of the Teacher 

Clouds with the lightnings therein, and he spake 
in accents more gentle, 

Soft as the evening’s breath ; as harps by Baby- 
lon’s rivers. 

“Hail, then, hail to you all ! To the heirdom 
of heaven be ye welcome ! 

Children no more from this day, but by covenant 
brothers and sisters ! 

Yet, — for wbat reason not children? Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Hero upon earth an assemblage of children, in 
heaven one Father, 

Ruling them all as his household, — forgiving in 
turn and chastising, 

That is of human life a picture, as Scripture has 
taught us. 

Blest are the i)ure before God ! Upon purity and 
upon virtue 

Resteth the Christian Faith ; she herself from on 
high is .descended. 

Strong as a man and pure as a child, is the sum 
of the doctrine, 

Which the Divine One taught, and suffered and 
died on the cross for. 

O, as yc wander this day from childhood’s sacred 
asylum 

Downward and over downward, and deeper in 
Age’s chill valley, 

O, how soon will ye come, — too soon ! — and long 
to turn backward 

Up to its hill-tops again, to the sun-illumined, 
where Judgment 

Stood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad 
like a mother, 

Gave you her hand to kiss, and the loving heart 
was forgiven, ,, 

Life was a play and your hands grasped after the 
roses of heaven ! 

Seventy years have I lived already ; the Father 
eternal 

Gave me gladness and care; but the loveliest 
hours of existence, 

When I have steadfastly gazed in their eyes, 1 
have instantly known them, 

Known them all again they were my child- 
hood’s acquaintance. 

T’luirefore take from henceforth, as guides in the 
paths of existence, 

Prayer, with her eyes raised to heaven, and Inno- 
cence, bride of man’s childhood. 

Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from the 
world of the blessea, 

Beautiful, and in her hand a lily ; on life’s roar- 
ing billows 
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Rwintrs Bhe in safety, sheheedeth them not, in the 

ship she iB sleeping; 

Calmly she gazes around in the turmoil of men ; 
in the desert 

Antrels descend and minister unto her ; she her- 
self Icnoweth i w n 

Naught of her glorious attendance ; but follows 
faithful and humble, 

fallows BO long as she may her friend ; O do not 
reject her, 

For she cometji from God and she holdeth the 
keys of the heavens.— 

Prayer is Innocence’ friend ; and willingly flieth 
incessant 

'Twixti the earth and the sky, the carrier-pigeon 
of heaven. 

8on of Eterllity, fettered in Time, and an exile, 
the Spirit 

Tugs at his chatps evermore, and struggles like 
flame ever upward. 

Still he recalls with emotion his Father’s mani- 
fold mansion B, 

Thinks of tne land of his fathers, where blos- 
somed more freshly the flowerets. 

Shone a more beautiful sun, and he played with 
the wiiigbd angels. 

Then grows the earth too narrow, too close ; and 
homesick for heaven 

Longs the wanderer again ; and the Spirit’s long- 
ings are worship ; 

Worship is called his most beautiful hour, and its 
tongue is entreaty. 

Ah ! when the infinite burden of life descendeth 
upon us. 

Crushes to earth our hope, and, under the earth, 
in Mie graveyard, 

Then it is good to pray unto God ; for his sorrow- 
ing children 

Turns he ne’er from his door, but he heals and 
helps and consoles them. 

Yet is it better to pray when all things are pros- 
perous with us, 

Pray in fortunate days, for life’s most beautiful 
Fortune 

Kneels before the Eternal’s throne ; and with 
hands iiterfoldcd, 

Praises thankful and moved the only giver of 
blessings, 

Or do ye know, ye children, one blessing that 
co. ioa not from Heaven V 

What has mankind forsooth, the poor ! that it has 
not received ? 

Therefore, fall in the dust and pray ! The 
seraphs adoring 

Cover with pinions six their face in the glory of 
him who 

Hung his niasonry pendant on naught, when the 
world he created. 

Fiarth declareth his might, and the firmament 
utters his glory. 

Races blossom and die, and stars fall downward 
from heaven, 

Downward Uke withered leaves ; at the last stroke 
of midnight, millenniums 

Lay themselves down at his feet, and he sees 
them, but counts them as nothing. 

Who shall stand m his presence ? The wrath of 
the judge is terrific. 

Casting the insolent down at a glance. When he 
speaks in hie anger 

Hillocks skip like the kid, and mountains leap 
like the roebuck. 

Yet, — why are ye afraid, ye children? Th’3 aw- 
ful avenger, 

Ah ! is a merciful God ! God’s voice was not in 
the earthquake, 

INot in the fire, nor the storm, but it was in the 
whispering breezes. 

wove is the root of creation *, God’s essence ; 
worlds without number 


Lie in his bosom like children ; he made them tot i 
this purpose only. 

Only to love and to be loved again, he breathed 
forth his spirit 

Into the slumbering dust, and upright standings 
it laid its 

Hand on its heart, and felt it was wam^ with a. 
flame out of heaven. 

Quench, 0 quench not that flame ! It is the . 
breath of your being. 

Love is life, but iiatred is death. Not father, nor 
mother 

Loved yon, as God has loved you ; for ’fc was thatr 
you may be liapj)y 

Gave he his only Son . VV' lien he bowed down hik 
head in the death- hour 

Solemnized Love its triumph ; the sacrifice then, 
was completed. 

Lo ! then was rent on a sudden th«' veil of the tem- ;; 
pie, dividing i 

Earth and heaven apart, and the dead from their ’ 
sepulchres rising 

Whispered with pallid lips and low in the ears of 
each other 

Th’ answer, but dreamed of before, to ereation’ii|l 
enigma, — Atonement ! 

Depths of Love are Atonement’s depths, for Love 
is Atonement. 

Therefore, child of mortality love thou the « 
merciful Father ; 

Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from 
fear, but affection ; 

Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the heart that 
loveth is willing ; 

Perfect was before God, and perfect is Love, 
and Love only. 

Lovest thou God as thou oughtest, then lovest 
thou likewise thy brethren ; 

One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is 
Love also. 

Bears not ttach human figure the godlike stamp 
on his forehead ? 

Readest thou not in his face thine origin ? Is he 
not sailing 

Lost like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he 
not guided 

By the same stars that guide thee V Why shouldst 
thou hate then thy brother ? 

Hateth he thee, forgive ! For ’t is sweet to Sbam- 
mcr one letter 

Of the Eternal’K language; — on earth it is callhd 
Forgiveness ! 

Kiiowest tluui Him, who forgave, with the crown 
of thorns on his temples V 

Earnestly prayed for his foes, for his murderers T 
Say, dost thou know him ? 

All ! thou con fessest his name, so follow likewise 
his exan.]de, 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil o^er 
his failings, | 

Guide the erring aright ; for the good, the heav- 
enly shepherd 

Took the lost lamb in his arms, and bore it back 
to its mother. 

This is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits 
that we knov/ it . 

Love is the ' reaturc's welfare with God; but 
Love aiJiong mortals 

Is but an endless sigh ! He longs, and endures, 
and stands waiting, 

Suft« rs and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on 
his eyelids. 

Hope, — so is called ui)on earii;, his recompense,— 
Hope, the befriending, 

Docs what she can, for she points evermore up to 
heaven, and faithful 

Plunges her anchorV peak in the depths of the 
grave, and beneath it 

Paints a more beautiful world, a dim, but a sweet 
play of shadows ! 
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B4U}e8f better than iwre, have leaned on her waver- 
ing promiae, 

Having naught olae but Hope. Then praise we 
our Father in heaven, 

Him, who has given us more ; for to us has Hope 
been, transfigured, 

Groping no longer in night ; she is Faith, she is 
hving-asBurauce. 

Faith is en%htened Hope ; she is light, is the eye 
of afiection, 

Dreams of the loi^ng interprets, and carves 
„ their visions in marble. 

Faith is the sun of life ; and her countenance 
shines like the Hebrew’s, 

For she has looked ujpon God ; the heaven on its 
stable foundation 

Draws she with chains down to earth, and the 
New Jeru8ah3m siiiketh 

Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapors 
descending. 

There enraptured she wanders, and looks at the 
figures majestic, 

Fears not the winged crowd, in the midst of them 
all is her homestead. 

Therefore love and believe ; for works will follow 
spontaneous 

Even as day does the snn ; the Right from the 
(jrood is an offspring, 

Love in a bodily shajie ; and Christian works are 
no more than 

Animate Love and faith, as flowers are the ani- 
mate Springtide. 

Works do follow us all unto God ; there stand 
and bear witness 

Not what thev seemed, — but what they were 
only. Rlessed is he who 

He^rs their confession secure ; they are mute 
uf>on oartli until death’s hand 

Opens the mouth of the silent. Ye children, 
does Death e’er alarm you V 

Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, 
and is only 

More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips 
that are fading 

Takes ho the soul and departs, and, rocked in the 
arms of affection, 

Places the ransomed child, new born, ’fore the 
face oC its father. 

Sounds of his coming already 1 hear, — see dimly 
his pinions, 

Swart as the night, but with stars strewn upon 
tlnjin ! I rear not before him. 

Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On 
his bosom 

Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and 
face to face standing 

Look 1 on God as he is, a sun unjwlluted bv vapors ; 

Look on the light of the ages I loved, the spirits 
majestic. 

Nobler, better than I ; they stand by the throne 
all transfigured. 

Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and are 
singing an anthem, 

Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language 
spoken by angels. 

You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one 
day shall gather, 

Never forgets he the weary then welcome, ye 
loved ones, hereafter ! 

Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, for- 
get not;, the promise, 

Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; earth 
shall ye heed not ; 

Barth is but .dust and heaven is light; 1 have 
plenged ^ou to heakren. 

God or the universe, hear me I thou fountain of 
Love everlasting, 

Hark to the vcine of tny servant ! I send up my 
prayer to thy heaven ! 

Let me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit 
of all these, 


HI ' ■ — *• 

Whom thou liast given me here ! I have loved 
them all like a father. 

May they bear witness for me, that 1 tai^ht 
them the way of salvation, 

Faithful, so far as 1 knew, of thy word ; again 
may they know me, 

Fall on their Teacher’s breast, and before vhy 
face may I place them, 

Pure as they now are, but only more tried, and 
exclaiming with gladness, 

Father, lo ! lam here, and the childfen, whom 
thou hast given me I” 

Weeping he spake in these words ; and now at 
the peck of the old man 

Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round 
the altar’s enclosure. 

Kneeling he read then the prayers of the con- 
secration, and softly 

With him the children read ; at the close, with 
tremulous accents, 

Asked he the i)eaco of Heaven, a benediction 
upon them. 

Now shotild have ended his task for the day ; the 
following Sunday 

Was for the young appointed to eat of the Lord’s 
holy Supper. 

Sudden, as struck from the clouds, stood the 
Teacher silent and laid his 
Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks upward ; 

while thoughts high and holy 
Flew through the midst of Ins soul, and Ms eyes 
glanced with wonderful brightness. 

“On the next Sunday, who knows ! perhaps I 
shall rest in the graveyard ! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily broken un- 
timely, 

Bow down his head to the earth ; why delay I ? 

the hour is accomplished. 

Warm is the heart 1 will I for to-day grows 
the harvest of heaven. 

What I began accomplish I now ; what failing 
therein is 

I, the old man, will answer to God and the rever- 
end father. 

Say to me only, ye children, ye denizens new- 
come in Leaven, 

Are ye ready this day to eat of the bread of 
Atonement V 

What it denobeth, that know ye full well, I have 
told it yon often. 

Of the new covenant symbol it is, of Atonement 
a token, 

’Stablislied between earth and heaven. Man by 
his sins and transgressions 
Far has wandered from God, from his essence. 
’T was in the b ginning 

Fast by the Tree of Knowledge he fell, and it 
hangs its crown o’er the 

Fall to this day ; in the Thought is the Pall ; in 
the Heart the Atonement. 

Infinite is the fall, — the Atonement infinite like- 
wise. 

See I behind me, as far as the old man remem- 
bers, and lOTward, 

Far as Hope in her flight can reach with her 
weaned pinions. 

Sin and Atonement incessant go through the life- 
time of mortals. 

Sin is brouglit forth full-grown ; but Atonement 
sleeps in our bosoms 

Still as the cradled babe ; and dreams of heaven 
and of angels, 

Cannot awake to sensation ; is Uke the tones in 
the ha^’s string, 

Spirits imprisoned, that wait evermore the de- 
liverer's finger. 

Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the 
Prince of Atonement, 

Woke the slumberer from sleem ahd she stands 
, now with eyes all reBplenaenty 
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Bright as the vault of the sky, aud battles with 
Siu and overcomes her. 

Downward to earth he came, and, transfigured, 
thence reuscended, 

Not from the heart in like wise, for there he still 
lives ‘in the Spirit, 

Loves and atones evermore. So long as Time is, 
is Atonement. 

rherefore with reverence take this day her visible 
token. 

Tokens are dead if the things live not. The light 
everlasting 

Unto the blind is not, but is bom of the eye that 
has vision. 

Neither in bread nor in wine, but in the heart 
that is hallowed 

Ijicth forgiveness enshrined ; the intention alone 
of amendment 

Fruits of the earth ennobles to heavenly things, 
and removes all 

Sin and the guerdon of sin. Only Love with his 
arms wide extended, 

Penitence weeping and praying; the Will that is 
tried, and whose gold flows 

Purified forth from, the flames ; in a word, man- 
kind by Atonement 

Breaketh Atonement’s bread, and drinketh Atone- 
ment’s wine-cup. 

But he who oometh up hither, unworthy, with 
hate in bis bosom, 

Scoffing at men and at God, is guilty of Christ’s 
blessed body, 

And the Redeemer’s blood ! To himself he eat- 
eth and drinketh 

Death and doom ! And from this, preserve us, 
thuu heavenly Father ! 

Are ye ready, ye children, to eat of the bread of 
Atonement V” 

rhiis with emotion he asked, and together an- 
swered the children, 

‘‘Yes!” with deep sobs interrupted. Then read 
he the due supplications, 


BLACKSMITH. 


Read the Foim of Oummunicm, aud iXi dbimad 
the organ and anthem : 

“O Holy Lamb of God, who takest away our 
transgressions, 

Hear us*! give us thy jieace ! have mS[o% bav© 
mercy upon us !” 

Th’ old man, with trembling hand, aa^ h«|Yenly 
pearls on his eyelids, ,,, 

Filled now the chalice and paten, and dealt imuud 
the mystical synibols. 

O, then seemed it to me as if God, with the 
broad eye of midday* 

Clearer looked in at the windows, and all the 
trees in the churchyard 

Bowed down their siiminits of green, and th 
grass on the graves ’gan to shiver. 

But in the children (I noted it well ; 1 knew it| 
there ran a 

Tremor of holy rapture along Ih rough blieir ioe- 
cold members. 

Decked like an altar before them, there stood the 
green earth, and above it 

Heaven opened itself, as of old before Btephen ; 
they saw there 

Radiant in glory the Father, and on his right 
hand tlie Redeemer. 

Under them hear they the clang of harpstrings, 
and angels from gold clouds 

Beckon to them like brothers and fan with their 
pinions of purple. 


Closed was the Teacher’s task, and with heaven 
in their hearts and their faces, 

Up rose the children all, and each bowed him, 
weeping full sorely, 

Downward to kiss that reverend hand, but all of 
them pressed he 

Moved to his bosom, and laid, with a prayer, his 
hands full of blessings. 

Now on the holy breast, and now on the innooeni 
tresses. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE VmLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Undbk a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, aud black, and long. 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er he can. 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from schodi 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray aud preach, 

He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Binging in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more. 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Bach evening secs it close ; 

Bomething attempted, methlng done, 

Has earned a mght’s repose. 

' t 

Thanks, thankp to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its soanding anvil shaped 
Bach bumilkg deea and thought. 




ENDYMION. 

The rising moon has hid the stars ; 

Her level rays, like golden bars, 

Lie on the landscape ^een, 

With shadows brown between. 

And silver white the river gleams, 

As if Diana, in her dreams, 

Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a kiss. 

When, sleeping in the grove. 

He dreamed not of her love. 

Like Dian's kiss, unasked, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 

It comes, — the beautiful, the free. 

The crown of all humanit)\ — 

In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 

It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep 

Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
JIhd kisses the closed eyes 
Of him, who slumbering lies, 

O weary hearts ! O slumbering eyes 1 

O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and paijX' 

Ye ehall be loved again 1 


No one is so accursed by fate^ 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown^ 
Hesponds unto his own. 

Responds, — as if with unseen wings. 

An angel touched its quivering strings; 
And whispers, in its song, 

“Where hast thou stayed so long?” 


THE TWO LOCKS OP HAIR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF PFIZER. 

A YOUTH, light-hearted and contenty 
I wander through the world ; 

Here Arab-like, is pished my tent 
And straight again is furled. 

Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart was locked, 

And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 

I wake ! Away that dream, — away! 

Too long did it remain I 
So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 

The end lies ever in my thought ; 

To a grave so cold and deep 
The mother beautiful was broogflR; 
Then dropt the child asleep. , 
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IT IS NOT ALW AYS MAY.-^TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 80 


But now the dream is wholly d’er, 

I bathe mine eyes and see ; 

And wander through tbe world onoe more, 
A youth so light and free. 

Two locks — and they are wondrous fair — 
Left me that vision mil^ ; 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 

The blond is from the child. 

And when I see that l^k of gold, 

Pale grows the evenin^red ; 

And vvhen the dark look I behold, 

1 wish that I were dead. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

No hay p&jaroa en los nidos do antafio. 

Spanish. Proverb, 

The sun is bright,— the air is clear, 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 

And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebird prophesying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

It seems an outlet from the shy, 

Where waiting till the west- wind blows. 

The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

Ail tilings are new ; — the buds, the leaves. 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest. 

And even the nest beneath the eaves ; — 
There are no birds in last year’s nest ! 

All things rejoice in youth and love. 

The fulness of their first delight ! 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The I'iolting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

F V O, it is not always May ! 

Emoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest ; 

E’or Time Avill teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest 1 


THE RAINY DAT. 

The day is cold, and dpk, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind {a never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves*fall, 

And the day is dafk and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the moulderinig Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

^ ®fcilli «ad heart and cease repining ; 
whind the clouds is tho sun still shining ; 

Ihy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


GOD’S-ACRE. 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase, whiph calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre ! It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its waJlii, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dilst. 

God’s-Acre ! Yes, that blessed name imp&rbs 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have aowu 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas ! no more their own. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 

In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 

In the fair garrlens of that sec^ond birfb ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed ox 
earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up th- 
sod, 

And spread the furrow for the seed wo sow ; 
This is tnc field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow 1 


TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

River ! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea ! 

Four long years of mingled feeling, 

Half in rest, and half in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 

Thou hast taught me, Silent River ! 

Many a lesson, deep and long ; 

Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 

I have watched thy e’.rront glide, 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 

And in better hours and brighter, 

When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, 

And leap onward with thy stream. 

Not for this alone I love thee. 

Nor because thy waves of blue 
Prom celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yt.o shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And thy waters disappear, 

Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have, made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; — thy n . me reminds me 
Of three friends, aU true and tried ; 
And that name, like ma^c, binda^e 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 

How like <iuivering flames they staxl, 
When 1 fan the living embers 
On the hearth-etona of my heart 1 
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BLIND BARTIMEITS. ---MAIDENHOOD. 


y is for t’os, tiiou Silent River / 
That my spirit leans to thee ; 
Thou hast been & generous giver, 
Take tiiis idle song from me. 


And be who has not learned to know 
Bow faJse its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of woe, 

With which its brim may overflow, 

He has not learned to live. 


BLIND BABTIMBU8. 

Blind Barfcimenfi at iJie gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd ; — he hears a breath 
Hay, “ It is Christ of Nazareth ! ” 

And calls, in tones of agony, 

*Ii 7 <ro 0 , i\eria’6v /xe / 

The throng^ing multitudes increase ; 

Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 

But still, above the noisy crowd, 

The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud ; 

Until they say, “ He calleth thee ! ” 

Baperei, eyeipai, ^mvti are! 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, “ What wilt thou at my liands ? ” 
And he replies, “O give me light ! 

Rabin, restore the blind man’s sight,” 

And Jesus anRwers,‘Y7raY€- 

'H TTi'aTt? aou aea-(UK« at / 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 

In darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Voices Three, 

'Itjaov, tAerjaov fit ! 

SdpartL, eyeipat, vtrayt ! 

'H TTiffTis aov crtauiKt at / 


The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night. 

He asked but the return of sigl^^t, 

To see his foeman’s face. 

Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light, — for strength to bear 
Our portion or the weight of care, 

That crushes into dumo despair 
One half the human race. 

O suffering, sad humanity ! 

0 ye afflicted ones, who Ue 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Lon^ng, and yet afraid to die, 

Batient, though sorely tried ! 

1 pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf I 
The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm, — the struggle, — the relief. 

Then sleep we side by side. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden ! with the meek, brown eyerii 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 

Fii.led is Life’s goblet to the brim ; 

And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its si)arklmg bubbles swim, 

And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


No purple flowers, — no garlands green, 
Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen. 

Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick loaves of mistletoe' 

This goblet, wrought with curious art. 

Is tilled witli waters, that upstart, 

When tlie deep founf-ains of the heart, 
By strong convulsion a rent apart, 

Arc running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 
Wliose seed and foliage snn-irabrownedr 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with it.s yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier ago than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, tierce and rude, 

Mingled it in their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life’s goblet freely press, 

The leaves that ^ve it bitterness. 

Nor prize the coK»red waters less. 

For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give I 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet’s swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem. 

As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision. 

When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian y 

Seest thou shadows sailing by, 

As the dove, with startled eye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 

Hearest thou voices on the shore, 

That our cars perceive no more, 

Deafened by tne cataract’s roar ! 

Oj thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands, — Life hath snares I 
Care and age come unawares I 

Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 

May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered 
Age, the bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows. 
When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm tliat tent of snows. 




standing, with reluctant feet, where the brook and river medi. 


Dear a lilv in thy hand ; 

Gatos of orass cannot withstand 
une tomoh of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth. 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
thy lips tho smile of truth 


O, that dew, like balm, shall steai 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, daft 
Into many a sunless heart. 

For a snme of God thou art 



Xiifeiess, but beautiful, he lay. 


12 EXCELSIOE.— THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 

e:s;celsior. 


The shades of night wore falling fait, 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

His bmw was sad ; his eye beneath 
h'kshed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his lips escaped a groan. 
Excelsior ! 

“ Try not the Pass I ” the old man said ; 

“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deej) and wide ! ” 
And loud that clarion voic^e replied, 
Excelsior ! 


stay,” the maiden said, rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! ” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered, With a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 


“Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! ” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 


At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 


A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half -buried in the snow was found. 
Still gaping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, btit beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior ! 


POEMS im SLAVERY. 

[The following poems, with one exception, were written at son, in the latter part of October, 1842. I had not 
then heard of Pr, Channing’s death. Since that event, the poem addressed to him is no longer appropriate. I 
have decided, however, to let it remain as it was written, in testimony of my admimtion for a great and good 
man.] 


TO WILLIAM E. CHAINING. 

The pages of thy book I read, 

And as I closed each one, 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

‘ ‘ Servant of God ! well done ! ” 

Well done ! Thy words are great and bold ; 

At times they seem to me, 

Like Luther’s, in the days of old, 
Half-battles for the free. 

Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The feudal curse, whose whii)s and yokes 
Insult humanity, 

A voice is ever at tliy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice, that cried 
To John in Patmos, “ Write !” 

Write ! and tell out this bloody tale ; 

Record this dire eclipse, 

This Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 
This dread Apocalypse ! 


THE. SLAVE’S DREAM. 

Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 

His sickle in his hand; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was }>uried in the sand. 

A^iu, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native LaucL 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 

Thev clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand !•— 

A tear burst from ibhe sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains. 

And. with a martial clank, 

At eacn leap be could feel his scablmrd of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 

Prom morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he cnished the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 
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THB^ioOD PAET —THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And tho Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With r. voice so wild and fre& 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver’s whip, 

JSTor the burning heat of day ; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 
A wom-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away t 



And then at furious speed he rode. 


THE GOOD PART, 

THAT SHALL NOT BE TAKEN AWAY. 

She dwells by Great Kanawha’s side, 
In valleys green and coo! ; 

And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village school. 

Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes the hills above, 

Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 

And thus she walks among her girls 
With praiso and mild rebukes ; 

Subduing e’en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 

She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save ; 

To cast the captive’s chains aside 
And liberate the slave. 

And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free ; 

And musical, as silver-bells, 

Theix falling chains shall be. 

And following her beloved Lord, 

In decent poverty, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in her hall, 

And labored in her lands. 


Long since beyond the Southern See 
Their outbound sails have sped, 
While she, in meek humiKfcv, . 

Now earns her daily breaa. 

It is their prayers, which never cease. 
That clothe her with such grace ; 
Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon 1 or face. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP 

In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp,^ 

And heard at times a horse’s tramp 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 

Whore will-o’-the-wisps and glow-worms shine, 
In bulrush and in brake ; 

Where v .iving mosses shroud the pine, 

Ajid the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the sneke ; 

Where hardly a human foot could pass. 

Or a human heart wo Id dare, 

On the quaking turf of the green morass 
He crouched in the rank and tangled grass. 
Like a wild beast in his lair. ^ 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame *, 

Great scars deformed his face ; 

On his for^ead he bore the brand of shame, 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame. 
Were the uvory of disgrace. 


THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. —THE QUADROON GIRL. 


All things abovf viA*i-e bjfight and fair. 

All tmngH weio glad and free ; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 
And wild birds tilled the echoing aii 
With songs of Liberty ! 

On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth ; 

On him alone the curse Of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 
An d struck him to the earth ! 


HE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the psalm of David ! 

He, a N<^ro and enslaved, 

Sang of IsraerB victory. 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour, when night is calmest, 

Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 

In a voicM? so sweet and clear 
That 1 could not choose but hear, 

Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 

Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Pilled my soul with strange emotion ; 

For its tones by turns were glad 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their iirison, 

Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 

And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke thc'ir dungeon-gates at night. 

But, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this glad evangel V 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night 'i 


THE WITNESSES. 

In Ocean’s wide domains, 

Half buried in the sands, 

Lie skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the fall of dews, 

Deeper than plummet lies, 

Float sliips, with all their ci-ews, 

No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black Slave- ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whoso fettered, ileshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 

These arc the bones of Slaves ; 

They gleam from the abyss ; 

Th<*y cry, from yawning waves, 

“ We are the Witnessep ! ” 

Within Earth’s wnde domains 
Are mafkets for men’s lives ; 

* Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 

Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey ; 

Murders, that with afFnght 
Scare school boys from their pl&y I 


All evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Ai^er, and lust, and pnde ; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 

That choke Life’s groaning tide { 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss ; 

They cry, from unknown graves, 
“We are the Witnesses!” • 


THE QUADROON GIRL. 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail; 

He w-aited for the rising moon. 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat w^as tied, 

And all her listless crew 

Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 

Odors of orange-flowers, and spice, 

Reached them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

’J’he Slaver’s thumb was on the latch, 

He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, “ My sldp at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of the moon.” 

Before them, with her face upraised, 

111 timid attitude, 

Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large, and full of light, 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore save a kirtle bright, 
And her own long, mven hair 

And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 

“ The soil is barren, — the farm is old 
The thoughtful planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains : 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veina 

But the voice of nature was too weak ; 

He took the glittering gold ! 

Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand. 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land 1 



THE SPANISH STUDENT. 


THE WARNING. 

BewaKB I The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path, — when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 

Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
In prison, *and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry, — 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
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A cruel mockery of his sightless woe i 
The poor, blind Slave, the sooflf and jest of aD, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the faU ! 


There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 

Shorn or his strength and bound in bonds oi 
steel, 

Who may, in some |n*im revel, raise Ida hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Common-weal, 
Till the vast Temple of out liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 


THE SPANISH STUDENT. 

miAMATIS PERSONS. 


ViOTORTAN I 

Htpolito S * * 

Thk Count of Lara ) 

Don Carlos f 

The Akohbishop op Tolkoo. 

A (!ardinal. 

Beltran Cruzado. 

BartolomA Roman 

The Padre Cura of Guadarrama. 

Pedro Crespo 

Pancho 

Francisco 

Ch:8Pa 

Baltasar 

Preciosa 

An<jelica 

Martina 

Dolore.s 

Gi/psieSy Musicians^ <fef. 


StndentH of Alcaif'i, 
Genilemeti of Madrid. 


Count of the Gypnien, 

A youny Gypny. 

Alcalde. 

Alguacil, 

Lard'H Servant. 
Victot'ian's Servant, 
fjinkeeper. 

A Gypxy Girl. 

A poor Girl. 

The Padre Cura's Niece. 
Preciosa's Maid, 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. — The Cottnt of Laua’s rliamhera. 
XUfht. The Count in his drcssiny-gown., 
smoking and conversing with Don Caulos. 
Lard. You were not at the play to-night, Don 
Carlos ; 

How happened it ? 

Don C. I had engagements elsewhere. 

Pray who was there 'i 

Lara. Why, all the town and court. 

The house was crowded ; and the busy fans 
Among the gayly dressed and perfumed ladies 
Fluttered like butterflies among the flowers. 
There was the Countess of Medina Celi ; 

The Goblin Lady with her Phantom Lover, 

Her Lindo Don Diego ; Doha Sol, 

And Dofia Serafina, and her cousins, 

Don C. What was the play V 
Lara. It was a dull affair ; 

One of those comedies in which you see, 

As Lope says, the history of the world 
Brought down from Genesis to the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

^ere were three duels fought in the first act, 
Three gentlemen receiving deadly wounds, 

I^ing their hands upon their hearts, and saying, 
‘ O, I ana dead ! ” a lover in a closet, 

“^^Id hidalgo, and a gay Don Juan, 

A Doha Inez with a blacK mantilla, 
fallowed at twilight by an unknown lover. 

Who looks intently where he knows she is not ! 

C. Of course, the Preciosa danced to- 
night? 

A never better. Every footstep fell 

As bghtly as a sunbeam on the water. 

A thmk the girl extremely beautiful. 

Don C. Almost beyond the privilege of wo- 
man! 


I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal, — quecn-liko, — and her face 
As beautiful as a saint’s in Paradise. 

Lara. May not a saint fall from her Paradise, 
And be no more a saint ? 

J)o7i C. Wliy do you ask ? 

Lara. Because I have heard it said this angel 
ft'll, 

And though she is a virgin (mtwardly 
Within she is a sinner ; lik.' those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces tiic old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virgin Mary 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus ! 

J)07t (J. Yon do her wrong; indeed, you do 
her wrong ! 

She is as virtuous as she is fair. 

Lara. How credulous you are ! Why look 
you, friend, 

There’s not a virtuous woman in Madrid, 

In this whole city ! And would you persuad® 
me 

That a mere dancing-girl, who shows herself, 
Nightly, half-naked, on the stage, for money, 
And with voluptuous motions flres the blood 
Of inconsidffate youth, is to be held 
A model for her virtue ? 

Do 7 i C. You forget 

She is a Gypsy girl. 

Lara, And therefore won 

The easier. 

Don C. Nay, not to be won at all ! 

The only virtue that a Gypsy prizes 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 

Dearer than life she holds it. I remember 
A Gypsy woman, a vile, shameless bawd. 

Whose craft was to Ix>tray the young and fair ; 

I And yet this woman was above all bribes. 

I And when a noble lord, tqiiched by her beauty, 
i The wild and wisuued beauty of her race, ' 
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OfiTered her gold to wM she made others^ 

Hbe iuitind upon uw, witb a look of eoom, 

And emote him in rhe face I % ' ^ . 

I/fzra. And does €iHfct prove 

That Precicsa is above suspicion ?. 

Don C It proves a nobleman bo repulsed, 
When he thinks conq^ueat easv. I nelieve 
That woman, in her deepest degradation, 

Holds something sacred, sometniiig undefiled, 
S<j^ pledge and keepsake of her higher nature, 
Ara, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Horae quenchless gleam of the celestial light ! 
Lara. Yet Preoiosa would have taken the 
Jfold. 

Don C. (risinff). I do not think so, 

I/ara. 1 am sure of it. 

But why this haste ? Stay yet a little Ibnger. 

And fignt the battles of your Dnlcinea. 

Don (I ’T is late. I must begone, for if I stay 
You will not be persuaded. 

Ijara. Yea : persuade mo. 

Don C. No one so aeaf as he who will not 
hoar ! 

Lata. No one so blind as ho who will not see ! 
Don C. And so good night. I wish you pleas- 
ant dreams, 

And greater faith in woman. [Exit. 

Lara. Greater faith ! 

I have the greatest, faith ; for 1 believe 
Victorian Is her lover. I believe 
That 1 shall be to-morrow ; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another, 

Chasing each other through her zodiac, 

As Taurus chases Aries. 

[Enter Francisco with a casket.) 

Well, Francisco, 

Wliat speed with Preoiosa V 
Fran. None, my lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and bids me tell 
you 

She is not to bo purchased by your goxd. 

Ijara. Then 1 will try some other way to win 
her. 

Pray, dost thou know Victorian ? 

Fran. Yes, my lord , 

I saw him at the jeweller’s to-day. 

Lara. What was he doing there ? 

Frav. 1 saw liim buy 

A golden ring, that had a ruby in it. 

Tyara. Was there another like it ? 

Fran. One so like it 

I could not choose between them, 

Lara. It is well. 

To-morrow morning bring that ring to me. 

Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. 

lExeunt. 

Scene TI. — A street in. Madrid. Enter Qtuspa^ 
followed by m'usicia?is^ with a bagpipe., guitars., 
and other mstrurnenU. 


down your heads. It is no disgrace to have an 
old father s>nd a ragged shirt. Now, look you, 
you are gentlemen who lead the life or orickets ; 
ybif enjoy hiinger by day and noise by night. 
Yet, I beseech you, for this once be not loud, but 
pathetic ; for it is a serenade to a damsel in bed, 
and not to the Man m the Moon. Your object is 
not to arouse and terrify, but to soothe and bring 
lulling dreams. Tlierefore, each s^il not play 
upon nis instrument as if it were the only one in 
the universe, but gently, and with a certain mo- 
desty, according with the others. Pray, how 
may I call thy name, friend ? 

Eirst Mus. Gerdnimo Gil, at your service. 

Ohispa. Every tub smells of the wine that is 
in it. Pray, Gerdnimo, is not Saturday an un- 
pleasant day with thee ? 

First Mus. Why so ? 

Chispa. Because I have heard it said that 
Saturday is an unpleasant day with those who 
have but one shirt. Moreover, I have seen thee 
at the tavern, and if thou canst run as fast as 
thou canst drink, I should like to hunt hares 
with thee. What instrument is that ? 

First Mus. An Aragonese bagpipe. 

^ hispa. Pray, art thou related to the bagpiper 
of BujalancL‘, who asked* a maravedi for playing, 
and ten for leaving off’? 

First Mus. No, your honor. 

Chispa. I am glad of it. What other instru- 
ments have we V 

Second and Third Musicians. We play the 
bandurria. 

Chispa. A x)l casing instrument. And thou ? 

Fourth Mus. The tife. 

Chispa. I like it ; it has a cheerful, soul-stir- 
ring sound, that soars up to ifay lady’s window 
like the song of a swallow. And you others ? 

Other Mus. We are the singers, please your 
honor. 

Chispa. You are too many. Do you think we 
are going to sing mass in the cathedral of Cdrdo- 
vaV Four men can make but little use of one 
shoe, and I see not how you can all sing in one 
song. But follow me along the garden wall. 
That is tile way niy master climbs to the«|ady’s 
window. It is by the Vicar’s skirts thivt the 
Devil climbs into the belfry. Come, follow me, 
and make no noise. [J^eunt. 

Scene HI.— Pkeciosa’s chamber. She stands 
at the open window. 

Free. How slowly through the lilac-scented air 
Descends the tranquil moon ! Like thistle-down 
The vapory clouds float in the peaceful sky ; 

And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shade 
The nightingales breathe out their souls in song. 
And hark ! what songs of love, what soul-like 
sounds, 

Answer them from below ! 


Chispa. Abemunoio Hatanas ! and a plague on 
all lovers wbo ramble almut at night, drinkuig the 
elements, instead of sleeping quietly in their beds. 
Every dead man to his cemetery, say I; and 
every friur to his monastery. Now, here’s my 
master, Victorian, yest^jrday a cow-keeper, and 
to-day a gentleman ; yesterday a student, and to- 
day a lover ; and I must be up later than the 
nightingale, for as . the abbot wings so must the 
sacristan resjiond. God grant he may soon be 
married, for tlien shall all this serenading cease. 
Ay, maiTy ! marry ! marry ! Mother, what does 
marry mean ? It means to spin, to bear children, 
and to weep, my daughter! And, of a truth, 
matriinonv than the 
adding-ring. [To the mminans.) And now, 
gentiemen, Pax vobisoum 1 as the ass said to the 
cabbages. Pray, walk way ; And don’t hang 


SERENADE. 

Stars of the snminGr nif^ht ! 

Far in yon azure deeps, 

Hide, hide your golden light 1 
She sleeps ! 

My lady sleeps ! 

Sleeps 1 

Moon of the summer night 1 

Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light I 
She sleeps ! 

My Imiy sleeps ! 

Sleeps I 

Wind of the summer night 1 

Where yonder woodbine onsepia 
Fold, fold thy pinions light I 
She sleeps I 
My lady sleeps 1 
Sleeps I 
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DraAm« dt tlie Bummer night ! 

Tell her, her lover kt;eiJ8 , 
Whtoh 1 while in 8luinber« liglit 
SRie sleeps ! 

My lady Sleeps ! 

Sleeps I 

{Etiter ViCTOKiAH by the balcony, X 


Viet Poor little dove ! TChou tremblest like 
a leaf! 

Free. I am so frightened ! ’T is for thee 1 
tremble ! 

I hate to have thee climb that wall by night ! 

Did no one see thee V 

Viet. None, my love, but thou. 

Free. ’T is very dangerous ; and when thou 
art gone 

I chide m/self for letting thee come here 

Thus stealthily night. Where hast thou been ? 

Since yesterday I have no news from thee. 

Viet Since yesterday I have been, in Alcalii. 

Erelong the time will come, sweet Preciosa, 

Wheu tiiat dull distance shall no more divide 


ua; 

And I no more shall scale thy wall by night 
To steal a kiss from thee, as I do now. 

Free. An honest thief, to steal but what thou 
givest. 

Viet And we shall sit together unmolested, 
And words of true love pass from tongue to 
tongue, 

As singing birds from one bough to another. 

Free. That were a life to make time envious ! 
1 knew that thou wouldst come to mo to-night. 

I saw thet at the play. 

Viet Sweet child of air 1 

Never did 1 behold thee so attired 
And garmented in beauty as to-night ! 

What hast thou done to make thee look so fair ? 
Free. Am I not always fair ? 

Viet Ay, and so fair 

That 1 am iealous of all eves that see thee. 

And wish that they were olind. 

Free. I heed them not ; 

When thou art jpresent, I see none but thee ! 

Viet There ^s nothing fair nor beautiful, but 
takes 

‘something from thee, that makes it beautiful. 
Free. And yet thou lea vest mo for those dusty 
books. 

Viet Thou comest between me and those 
books too oftfm ! 

I see thy face in everything I see ! 

Tlie paintings in the chapel wear thy looks. 

The canticles are changed to sarabands. 

And with the learned doctors of the schools 
I see thee dance cachuchas. 

Free. In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schools 
To-morrow morning. 

Viet And with whom, I pray V 
Free. A grave and reverend Cardinal, and his 
Grace 

The Archbishop of Toledo. 

What mad jest 

Is this ? 

Prec. It is no jest ; Indeed it is not. 
j^i^t Prithee, explain thyself. 

Prec. Why, simply thus. 

Ihou knowest the Pope has sent here into Spain 
^ ^ dances on the stage. 

Viet I have heard it whispered. 

Wk Now the Cardinal, 

w* k purpose oomes, would fain behold 

With his own eyes these dances ; and the Arch- 
bishop 

Has sent for me — . * 

Viet That thou mayst dance before them ! 
viva la cachucha ! It will breathe 
jjjhe fire of youth into these gray old men I 
1 will be thy proudest conquest I 


Free. Sivii^ one. 

And yet I fear these dances will be stopped, 

And F^ciosa be once more a beggar. 

Viet. The sweetest beggar that e’eo^, a»ked for 
alms ; 

With such beseeching eyes, that wh<a? I saw thee 
I gave my heart away ! 

Free. Dost thoh remember 

When lirst we met ? ju 

Viet It was at Cdrdim, 

In the cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 
Under the orange trees, beside a fountain. 

Free. 'T was Easter-Sunday. The fuU-blos- 
somed trees 

Pilled all the air with fr'igranco and with joy. 
The priesta were singing, and the organ sounded. 
And then anon the great cathedral bell. 

It was the elevation of the Host, 

We both of us fell down upon our knees. 

Under the orange boughs, and prayed together. 

1 never had been happy till that moment. 

Viet. Thou blessed angel ! 

Free. And when thou wavst-^no 

I felt an aching here. I did not speak 
To any one that day. But from that day 
Bartolome grew liatcful unto me. 

Viet. Remember him no more. Let not his 
shadow 

Come between thee and me. Sweet Preciosa ! 

I loved thee even then, though 1 was silent I 
Free. I thought I ne’er should see thy face 
again. 

Thy farewell had a sound of sorrow in it. 

Viet That was the first sound in the song of 
love I 

Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 

And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice projjiietic, and are not alone. 

Fi’ee. That is my faith. Dost thou believe 
these warnings ? 

Viet. So far as this. Our feelings and our 
thoughts 

Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 

As drops of rain fall into some dark well, 

And from below comes a scarce audible sound, 

Bo fall our thoughts into the dark Hereafter, 

And their mysterious echo reaches us. 

Free. 1 have felt it so, but found no words to 
say it ! 

I cannot reason ; 1 can only fool ! 

But thou hast language for all thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

Thou art a scholar ; and sometimes I think 
We cannot walk together in this world 1 
The distance tlvit divides ns is too great 1 
Henceforth thy pathway lies among the stare ; 

I must not hold thee back. 

Viet Thou little sceptic I 

Dost thou still doubt ? What I most prize in 
woman 

Is her afTeotions, not her intellect ! 

The intellect is finite ; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot bo exhausted. 

Compare me v ith the great men of the earth ; 
What am I ? VVhy, a pygmy among ciants 1 
But if thou lovest,— mark me I I say Tovest, 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ! 

The vorld of the affections is thy worldj 
Not that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a, woman, calm and holy 
Thou sittost by the fireside of the heart. 

Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nature^ 
But bums as brightly in a Gypsy camp 
As in a palace ball Art thou convinced ? ' 

Free. Yes, that I love thee, as the good love 
heaven ; 

But not that I am worthy of. that heaven. 

How shall I more deserve it it 
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Vld. I Loving more. 

Prec. 1 cftnnoc love ihee more : my heart is 
full. 

Vid. Then let it overflow, and I will drink it, 
As in the summer-- time the thirsty sands 
Drink the swift waters of the Manzauares, 

And still do thirst for more. 

A Watc/iman f^in the Hreet). Ave Marla 
Purissima ! 'T is midnight and serene ! 

Vid. Hear’st thou that cry ? 

Pree. It is a hateful sound, 

To scare thee from me ! 

Viet. As the hunter’s horn 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark of hounds 
The moor-fowl from his mate. 

Prec, Pray, do not go ! 

Viet. I must away to AlcaU to-night. 

Think of me when I am away. 

Prec. Pear not ! 

I have no thoughts that do not think of thee. 

Vid. {giving her a ring). And to remind thee 
of my love, take this ; 

A serpent, emblem of Eternity ; 

A ruby, — sa^, a drop of my heart’s blood, 

Prec. It 18 an ancient saying, that the ruby 
Ikinga gladness to the wearer, and preserves 
The heart pure, and, if laid beneath the pillow, 
Drives away evil dreams. But then, alas ! 

It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

Viet. What convent of barefooted Carmelites 
Taught thee so much theology V 
Prec. {laying her hand upon hi» in uth). 

Hush ! hush ! 

Good night ! and may all holy angels guard thee! 
Viet. Good night ! good night I Thou art my 
guardian angel ! 

1 have no other saint than thou to pray to ! 

{He descends hy the balcony.) 

Prec. Take care, and do not hurt thee. Art 
thou safe V 

Viet, {from the garden). Safe as my love for 
thee I But art thou safe 1 
Others can climb a balcony by moonlight 
As well as I. Pray shut thy window close ; 

I am jealous of the perfumed air of night 
That from this garden climbs to kiss thy lips. 
Prec. {throwing down her h'fnd kerchief). Thou 
silly child .1 Take this to blind thino eyes. 
It is my benison 1 

Viet. And brings to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as the soft wind 
Wafts to the out-bound mariner the breath 
Of the beloved land he leaves behind. 
iVec. Make not thy voyage long. 

Viet. To-morrow night 

Shall see me safe returned. Thou art the star 
To guide me to an anchorage. Good night ! 

My beauteous star ! My star of love, good night ! 
Prec. Good night ! 

Watchman {at a distance). Avo Maria Puris- 
simal 

Scene IV. — An inn on the road toAleald. Bal- 
TA8AU asleep on a bench. Enter Ohispa. | 

Chispa. And here wo are, half-way to Alcald, 
between cooks and midnight. Body o’ me ! what 
an inn this is ! The lights out, ana the landlord 
asleep. Holii t ancient Baltasar ! 

Bal. {wakit^). Here I am. 

Chiwa. Yes, there you are, like a one-eyed 
Aloalde in a town without inhabitants. Bring a 
light, and let me have supper. 

JBal, Where is your master ? 

OAispa. Do not trouble yoiirsell about him. 
We have stopped a moment to breathe our horses ; 
and, if he chooses to walk up and down in the 
open air, lookiij^ into the sky as one who hears it 
vain, that does hot satisfy my hunger, you know. 


But be quick, for I am in ahmnryi every tniiti 
stretches his legs according to the length of his 
coverlet. What have we ? 

JSal. {setting a light on the table). Stewed 
rabbit. 

Chispa {eating). Conscience of Portalegre 1 
Stewed kitten, you mean ! 

Bal. And a pitcher of Pedro Ximenes, with a 
roasted pear in it. 

Chis/ a {drinking). Ancient Baltasar, amigo I 
You know how to cry wine and sell vinegar. 1 
tell you this is nothing but Vino Tinto of La 
Mancha, with a tang of the swine-skin. 

Bat. I swear to you by Saint Simon and J ud&s, 
it is all as I say. 

Chispa. And 1 swear to you by Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, that it is no such thing. More- 
over, your supper is like the hidalgas dinner, 
very little meat and a great deal of tfOilecloth. 
Jbal. Ha! ha! ha! 

Chispa. And more noise than nuts. 

Bal. Ha! ha! ha! You must have your joke, 
Master Chispa. But shall I not ask Don Victo- 
rian ill, to take a draught of the Pedro Ximenes '* 
Chispa. No ; you might as well say, “Don’t- 
yon-want-some V’’ to a dead man. 

Bal. Why does he go so often to Madrid ? 
Chispa. For the same reason that he eats no 
supper. He is in love. Were you ever in love, 
Baltasar ? 

Bal. I was never out of it, good Chispa. It 
has been the torment of my lire. 

Chispa. What ! are you on fire, too, old hay- 
stack Why, we shall never be able to put you 
out. 

Viet, {without). Chispa! 

Chispa. Go to bed, Pero Grullo, for the cocks 
arc crowing. 

Vid. Ea ! Chispa ! Chispa ! 

Chispa. Ea ’ Sefior. Come with me, ancient 
baltasar, and bring water tor the horses. I will 
pay for the supper to-morrow. [Exeunt. 

ScKNK V.-— ViCTortiAN’s chambers at Alcala. 
llwoLiro asleep in an aim-chair. He awakes 
slowly. 

Hyp. I must have been asleep! ay, sound 
asleep ! 

And it was all a dream. 0 sleep, sweet sleep! 
Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair, 

Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
Out of Oblivion’s well, a healing draught! 

The candles have burned low; it must be late. 
Where can Victorian be? Like Fray Carillo, 

The only place in which one cannot find him 
Is his own cell. Here’s his guitar, that seldom 
Feels the caresses of its master’s hand. 

Open thy silent lips, sweet instrument! 

And make dull midnight merry with a song. 

{He plays and sings.) 

Padre Francisco! 

Padre Francisco 1 

What do you want of Padre FranolBCOf 
Here is a pretty young maiden 
Who wants to confess her sins! 

Open the door and let her come In, 

1 will shrive her from every sin. . 

{Enter ViCTOiiiA»ff 

Viet. Padre Hypolito ! Padre Hjrrolito! 

Hyp. What do you want of Padre Hypolito? 
Ficf. Come, shrive me straight; for, if low 
be a sin, 

I am the greatest sinner that doth live. 

I will eonfais the sweetest of ail crimes, 

A maiden wooed and won. 

Hyp. The name oM ta]* 
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old woman in the chimney -comer, 

Who while the pot boils, says, “Come here, my 
’ child ; 

ril tell thee a story of my wedding-day.” 

Viet. Nay, listen, for my heart is full ; so full 
That I must speak. 

Hyp. Alas ! that heart of thine 

Ls lixe a scene in the old play ; the curtain 
Rises to solemn music, and to ! enter 
The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne ! 

Viet., Nay, like the Sibyl’s volumes, thou 
shouldst say ; 

Those t^hat remained, after the six were burned 
Being held more precious than the nine together. 
But usten to my tale. Dost thou remember 
The Gypsy girl we saw at Cordova 
Dance tne Romalis in the market-place ? 

Hyp. Thou meanest Preciosa. 

Vl,ct. Ay, the same. 

Thon knowest how her image haunted me 
Long after we returned to Alcala. 
iShe^s in Madrid. 

Hyp. I know it. 

Viet. And I ’m in love. 

Hyp. And therefore in Madrid when tlioii 
shouldst be 
In Alcala 

Viet, O pardon me, my friend. 

If I so long have kept this secret from thee ; 

But silence is the charm that guards such treasures, 
And, if a word be spoken en* the time, 

Thw sink again, they were not meant for us. 

Hyp. Alas ! alasl 1 see thou ait in love. 

Love Keeps the cold out better than a cloak. 

It serves for food and raiment, (iive a Spaniard 
His mass, his olla, and his Dona Luisa — 

Thou knowest the proverb. But pray tell me, 
lover, 

How speeds thy wooing ? Is the maiden coy V 
Write ner a song, beginning with an Avc; 

Sing as the monk sang to tlie V irgin Mary, 

Ave ! calcetn rlare 

JVec centenui coiiiuicndtir*’ 

Hciret Heruph ntucllo! 


Her tender limbs are still, and on het breast 
The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep. 

Rises and fails with the soft tide of dreams. 

Like a light barge safe moored. ^ 

Hm). Which m^ns, in prose, 

She 's sleeping with her mouth a liHle open ' 

Viet. 0, would I had th(^ old magii ion’s glass 
To see her as she lies in childlike sl«ep ! 

J/yp. And wouldst thou venture f 
Viet. Ay, indeed I would ! 

Hyp. Thon art courageous. Hast thou e’er 
reflected 

How much lies hidden in that one word, now f 
Viet. Yes ; all the awful mystery of Life ! 

I oit have thought, my dear Iiypolito, 

That coulil we, by some spell of magic, change 
Tlie world and its inhabitants to stone, 

In the same attitudes tiiey now are in. 

What fearful glances downward might we cast 
Into the hollow ehasms of human life ! 

What jjroups siiould we behold about the death- 

Putting to sliame the group of Niobe ! 

What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells ! 
What stony tears in those congealed eyes ! 

Wliat visible joy or anguish in those cnceks ! 
What bridal pomps, and what fuiKueal shows ! 
What foes, like gladiators, fierce and struggling ! 
Wliat lovers with their marble lips together ! 

Ay, there it is ! and, if 1 were in love, 
That is the very }>oint I most should dread. 

'Pliis inagio glass, tlicse magic spells of thine, 
Might tell a talc were better left untold. 

For instance, they might show ns thy fair cousin, 
Tlie Lady Violante, bathed in tears 
Of love and auger, like the maid of Oolchis, 
Whom thon, another faithless Argonaut, 

Having won that golden fleece, a w'oman’s love, 
Desertest for this Glaucii. 

Virt. Hold thy peace ! 

Sh<i cares not for me. She may wed another, 

Or go into a <H)nvent, and, thus dying, 

Marry Aelulles in the Elysian Fields. 

Jly/f. irrnny). And so, good night ! 

Good morning, I should say. 


Viet. Pray, do not jest ! 'rhis is no time for it ! 
1 am in earnest ! 

Hyp. Seriously enamored V 

What, ho I The Primus of gri at .Alcala 
Enamored of a Gypsy ? Tell me frankly, 

How meanest thou V 

Viet. I mean it honestly. 

Hyp. Surely thou wilt not nuirry her ! 
net. Why not ? 

Hyp. She was betrothed to one Bartolume, 

If I remember rightly, a young Gypsy 
Who danced with her at Cordova. 


Viet. They quarrel'i.-d, 

And so the matter ended. 

Hyp. But ill truth 

Thou wilt not marry her. 

Viet. In truth I will. 

The angels sang in heaven when she was bom ! 
She is a precious jewel I have found 
Among the filth and rubbish of the world. 

1 ’ll stoop for it ; but when I wear it here, 

Set on my forehead like the morning star, 

The world may -fonder, but it will not laugh. 

Hyp. If thou wear’st nothing else upon thy 
|. forehead, 

^ will be indeed a wonder. 

Viet. Out npon thee 

With thy unseasonable jests ! Pray tell me, 
la there no virtue in the world ? 


. Not much, 

W nib, think’st thou, is she doing at this moment ; 
Now, while we speak of her ? 

Viet. Sh^ lies asleep. 

And from her parted lips her gentle breath 
Comes like the i!ra|pance from the lips of fiowers, 


( Clock Htrikes three, ) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous mace of Time 
Knocks at the golden portals of the day ! 

And so, once more, good night ! We ’ll speak 
more largely 

Of Preciosa when we meet again. 

Get thee to bed, and the magician, Sleep, 

Shall show her to thee, in his magic glass, 

111 all her loveliness. Good night ! 

[Exit. 

Viet. Good niglit. 

' But not to bed ; for I must read awhile. 

( Throws himself into the ami-ehair whieh Hypo- 
j.iTo has (eft^ a?id lays a laryc book open upon 
h is knees . ) 

Must read, or sit in revery and watch 
The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the rile sea-shore of the mind ! 

Visions of Fame ! that once did visit me, 

Making night glorious with your smile, where 
are je V 

O, who shall give me, now that ye are gone, 
Juices of those immortal pir’nts that bloom 
Upon Olympus, making us immortal ? 

Or teach me where that wondrous mandrake grows 
Whose magic root, torn from the earth with 
groans, 4 

At midnight hour, can scare the fiends away, 
And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 

I have the wish, but want the will, to act ! 

Souls of groat men departed ! whose words 
Ray^ come to light from the swlit river of Time, 
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Dike Roman sword* found in tho Taffus’ bed, 
Where is the stren^h to wield the arms ye bore ? 
From the barred viaor of Antianity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of 'Jftmth, 

As from a mirror ! All the means of action — 
The shapeless masses, the materials— 

Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial tire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 

That tire is genius ! The rude peasant sits 
At evening m his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 

The son of genius comes, foot-sore with travel, 
And begs a shelter from the inclement night. 

He takes the charcoal from the peasant’s hand. 
And, by the magic of his touch at once 
Transfigured, all its hidden virtues shine, 

And, in the eyes of tlie astonished clown, 

It gleams a diamond ! Even tiius transformed, 
Rude popular traditious and old tales 
Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 
Of some poor, houseless, homeless, wandering 
bard, 

Who had but a night’s lodging for his pains. 

But there are brighter dreams than tliose of Fame, 
Which are the dreams of Love ! Out of the 
heart- 

Rises the bright ideal of these dreams, 

As from some w'oodland fount a spirit rises 
And sinks again into its silent deeps. 

Ere the enamored knight can touch her robe ! 

’T is this ideal that the soul of man, 

Like the enamored knight beside the fountain. 
Waits for upon the margin of Life’s stream ; 
Waits to behold her rise from the dark waters, 
Clad in a mortal shape ! Alas ! how many 
Must wait in vain ! The stream flows evermore, 
But from its silent deeps no spirit rises ! 

Yet I, born under a propitious star, 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 

Yes 1 she is ever with me. I can feel, 

Here, as 1 sit at midnight and alone, 

Her gentle breathing ! on my breast can feel 
The pressure of her liead ! God’s benison 
Rest ever on it ! Close those beauteous eyes, 
Sweet Sleep ! and all the flowers that bloom at 
night 

With balmy lips breathe in her ears my name ! 

( Oradually sinJes asleep. ) 


ACT II. 

Scene I. — Preciosa’s chamber. Morning. Pre- 
CIOSA and ANGELICA. 

Prec. Why will you go so soon? Stay yet 
awhile. 

The poor too often turn away unheard 
From hearts that shut against them with a sound 
That will be iieard in heuven. Pray, tell me 
more 

Of your adversities. Keep nothing from me. 
What is yoiur landlord’s name ? 

Ang. The Count of Lara. 

Prec. The Count of Lara? O, beware that 
man ! 

Mistrust his pit}^, — bold no parley with him ! 

And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold. 

-dwp. . You know him, then ! 

As much 

As any woman may, and yet be pure. 

As you would keep your name without a blemish, 
Beware of him ! 

Any. Alas ! what can I do ? 

I cannot choose my friends. Each word of kind- 
ness, 

Come whence it may, is welcome to the i>oor. 


Prec, Make me your friend. A girl «o young 
and fair 

Should have no friends but those of her own sex. 
What is your name ? 

Ang, Angelica. 

Prec. That name 

Was given you, that you might be an angel 
To her who bore you I When your infant smile 
Made her home Paradise, you were her augeh 
O, be an angel still ! She needs that smile. 

So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 

No one can harm you ! 1 am a poor girl, 

Whom chance has taken from the public streets, 
1 have no other shield than mine own virtue. 
That is the charm which has protected me I 
Amid a thousand perils, I have worn it 
Here on my heart ! It is my guardian angel. 
Aiuf. {ruing). I thank you for this counsel, 
dearest lady. 

Prec. Thank me by following it. 

Ang. Indeed I will. 

Prec. Pray, do not go. I have much more to 


Bay. 

A7ig. My mother is alone. I dare not leave 
her. 

Prec. Some other time, then, when we meet 
again. 

Y'ou must not go away with words alone. 

{Gives her a purse.) 

Take this. Would it were more. 

A7ig. I thank you, lady. 

P7'ec. No thanks. To-morrow come to me 
again. 

I dance to-night, — perhaps for the last time. 

But what I gain, I promise shall be yours. 

If that can save you from the Count of Lara. 

Ang. O, my dear lady ! how shall I be grateful 
For BO much kindness ? 

Prec. I deserve no thanks, 

Thank Heaven, not me. 

Ang, Both Heaven and you. 

Prec. Farewell. 

Remember that you come again to-morrow. 

A7ig. I will. And may the Blessed Virgin 
guard you, 

And all good angels. [Exit. 

Prec. May they guard thee too, 

And all the poor ; for they have need of angels. 
Now bring me, dear Dolores, my basquifia, 

My richest maja dress, — my dancing dress. 

And my most precious jewels ! Make me look 
Fairer than night e’er saw me ! I’ve a prize 
To win this day, worthy of Preciosa ! 

{Enter Beltran Cruzado.) 

C'lmz. Avo Maria I 

Prec. O God ! my evil genius ! 

What seekest thou here to-day ? 

Cruz. Thyself, — my child. 

Prec. What is thy will with me ? 

Cruz. Gold ! gold ! 

Prec, I gave thee yesterday ; I have no more 
Cruz. The gold of the Busn6. — give me 
gold! 

Prec. I gave the l^-st in cha^:ity to-day. 

Cruz. That is a foolish lie. 

Prec. It is the truth. 

Cruz. Curses upon thee ! Thou art not my 
child! 

Hast thou given gold away, and not to me ? 

Not to thy father ? To whom, then ? 

Prec. To one 

Who needs it more. 

Cintz. No one can need it more. 

Prec. Thou art not poor. 

Cruz. What, I, who Inrk about 

In dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes ; * 

1, who am housed worse than the galley ; 
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I who ftni fed worse than th^ kennelled hound ; 
l| who am olothed in rags,-— Beltran Cruzado, — 
Not poor ! 

Prec. Thou hast a etout heart and strong 
hands. 

Thou oanst supply thy wants; what.wouldst 
thou more Y 

Otuz, The gold of the BuBn6 ! give me his 
gold ! 

Prec. Beltran Cruzado ! hear me once for all. 
I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 

1 gave it to thee freely, at all times, 

Never denied thee ; never had a wish 
But to fulfil thine own. Now go in peace I 
Be merciful, be patient, and erelong 
Thou shalt have more. 

Cruz. And if I have it not, 

Thou shalt no longer dwell here in rich chambers, 
Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food, 

And live in idleness ; but go with me, 

Dance the Romalis in the public streets, 

And wander wBd again o’er field and fell ; 

For here wo stay not long. 

Prec. What ! march again ? 

Cruz. Av, with all speed. I hate the crowded 
town I 

1 cannot breathe shut up within its gates ! 

— I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 

The feeling of the turf beneath my feet. 

And no walls but the far-off mountain-tops. 

Then I arn free and strong, — once more myself, 
Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cales ! 

Prec. God speed thee on thy march ! — I can- 
not go. 

ih'iiz. Remember who I am, and who thou art ! 
Bo silent and obey ! Yet one thing more. 
Bartolomd Hotn^n — 

Prec. (with emotion). O, I beseech thee 
If my obedience and blameless life, 

If mv humility and meek submission 
In all things hitherto, can move in thee 
One feeling of compassion ; if thou art 
Indeed my father, and canst trace in me 
One look of her who bore me, or one tone 
That doth remind thee of her, let it plead 
In my behalf, who am a feeble girl, 

Too feeble to resist, and do not force me 
I'o wed that man ! I am afraid of him ! 

I do not love him ! On m;^ knees 1 beg thee 
To use no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone ! « 

('ruz. O child, child, child I 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal it. 

I will not leave thee here in the meat city 
’fo be a grandee’s mistress. Malce thee ready 
To go with us ; and until then remember 
A watchful eye is on thee. [Exit. 

Woe is me ! 

I have a strange misgiving in my heart ! 

But that one deed of charity I ’ll do. 

Befall what may ; they cannot take that from me. 


\ 


ENE II — A room in the Archbishop’s Palace. 
The Archbishop and a Cardinal seated. 


-Arch. Knowing how near it touched the pub- 
lic morals, 

^d that our age is grown corrupt and rotten 
By such excesses, we have sent to Rome, 
Beseeching that his Holiness would aid 
fu ciiring the gross surfeit of the time, 

J^^onable stop put here in Spain 
L- lewd dances on the stage, 

this you know. 

Know and approve. 
ArcA. And further, 

mu J. • mandate from his Holiness, 

The fixBt have been aappiesaed. 


Card. I tnast forever. 

It was a cruel sport. 

Arch. A barbatioufl pastime, 

Disgraceful to the land that calls its^ 

Most Catholic and Christian. 

Card. the people 

Murmur at this ; and, if the public dances 
Should be condemned upon too slight ooc-mion, 
Worse ills might follow than the iUs we oux'e. 

As Panem et CircenseH was the cry 
Among the Roman populace of old. 

So Patt y Toros is the cry in Spain. 

Hence 1 would act advisedly herein ; 

And therefore have induced your Grace to see 
These national dances, ere we interdict them. 

(Enter a Servant.) 

Serv. The dancing-girl, and with her uhe musi- 
cians 

Your Grace was pleased to order, wait without. 
Arch. Bid them come in. N ow shall your eyes 
behold 

In what angelic, yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony. 

(Enter Preoiosa, with a mantle thrown over her 
head. She advances slowly., in modest., half- 
timid attitude.) 

Card, (aside). O, what a fair and ministering 
angel 

Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman fell ! 
P7'cc. (kneeling before the AuCHBlHllOP). I 
have obeyed the order of your Grace. 

If 1 intrude upon your better hours, 

I proffer this excuse, and here beseech 
Your holy benediction. 

Arch. May God bless thee, 

And lead thee to a better life. Arise. 

Card, (aside). Her acts are modest, and her 
words discreet ! 

I did not look for this ! Come hither, child. 

Is thy name Preciosa Y 

Prec. Thus I am called. 

Card. That is a Gypsy name. Who is thy fa- 
ther Y 

Prec. Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Ca1e> 
Arch. 1 have a dim remembrance of that man ; 
He was a bold and reckless character, 

A sun-burnt Ishmacl ! 

Card. Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days ? 

Free. Yes ; by the Darro’s side 

My childhood passed. 1 can remember still 
The river, and the mountains capped with snow ; 
The villages, where, yet a little child, 

I told the traveller’s fortune in the street ; 

The smuggler’s horse, the brigand and the shep- 
herd ; 

The march across the moor ; the halt at noon ; 
The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 
The forest where we slept ; and, further back, 

As in a dream or in some former life, 

Gardens and palace walls. 

Arch. ’T is the Alhambr% 

Under whose towers the Gypsy camp was pitched. 
But the time wears ; and we would see thee dance. 
Pi'cc. Your Grace shall be obeyed. 

(She lays aside hei' mantilla. The music of the 
cachucha is played., and th' dance begins. T he 
Archbishop a7td the Caklinal look on with 
gravity and an occasional frown ; then make 
'^signs to each other ; and., as the'dano' contin- 
ues., become more and more pleased and excited ; 
and at length rise from their seatSy throw their 
taps in. the air^ and applaud vehemetUly as the 
scene closes.') 

Scene III. — The Prado . A I ong avenue. of 
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leadhig to the gnto of AMm. On the right the 
dome and aplrcH’ of a convent A fountain. 
Kveuing, Don Cahlos and HypoiAtO meeting. 


Don C. Hola ' good evening, Don Ilypolito. 
Hy2>- ^Vntl a good evening tb nay Don 

Carlos. 

Some lucky star has led ray steps this way. 

I was in search of you. 

Don 0. Command me always. 

/////?. Do you rejnemben in Quevedo’s Dreams, 
Tlie iniscr, who, upon the Day of Jiidgniont, 

Asks if his money-bags would rise V 

Don (J. I do , 

But what of that ? 

Jfyj). I am that wretched man. 

Don C. You mean to tell me yours have risen 
empty V 

Hyp. And amen ! said my Cid the Campeador. 
Don (\ Pray, how much need you ? 

Hyp. Borne half-dozen ounces, 

Which, with due interest — 

Don ' {giciug his purst ). What, am I a Jew 
To put my moneys out at usury ? 

Hero is my purse. 

ffyj). Thank yon. A pretty nurse. 

Made by the hand of some fair Madrilefia ; 
Perhaps a keepsake. 

Don C. No, ’t is at your service. 

Hyp. '.rhank you again. Lie there, good Chry- 
sostom, 

And with thy golden mouth remind me often, 

1 am the debtor of my friend. 

Don C. But tell mo, 

Come you to-day from Alcala ? 

Hyp. This moment. 

Don 0. And pray, how fares the brave Victor- 
ian ? 

Hy2>. Indiflerent well ; that is to say, not well. 
A damsel has ensnared him with the glances 
Of her dark, roving eyes, as herdsmen catch 
A steer of Andalusia with a lazo. 

He is in love. 

Don C. And is it faring ill 

To be in love ? 

Hyp. In his case very ill. 

Don. C. Why so ? 

Hyp. For many reasons. First and foremost, 
Because he is in love with an ideal ; 

A creature of his own imagination ; 

A child of air ; an echo of his heart ; 

And, like a lily on a river floating, 

Bhe floats ujion the river of his thoughts ! 

Don (]. A common thing with poets. But who is 
This floating lily ? For, in fine, some woman, 
Rome living woman, — not a mere ideal, — 

Must wear tlic outward semblance of his thought. 
Who is it V Tell me. 


Hyp. Well, it is a woman ! 

But, look you, from the coffer of his heart 
He brings forth prtHiious jewels to adorn her, 

As pious priests adorn some favorite samt 
With gems and gold, until at length she gleams 
One blaze of glory. Withoui/ these, you know, 
And the priest's benediction, ’t is a doll. 

Don C. Widl, well ! who is this doll? 

Hyp. Why, who do you think ? 

Don C. His cousin Violante. 
flyp Oness again. 

To case his laboring heart, in the Inst storm 
Ho threw her overboard, with all her ingots. 

Don V. I cannot guess ; so tell mo wio it is. 
Hyp. Not I. 

Don V,. Why not V 

Hyp. (mysicriously). Why? Because Mari 
Franca 

Was married four leagues out of Salamanca ! 

Don C. Jesting asuio, who is it ? 

^yP' Preciosa. 

Dozi C. Impossible ! The Count of Lara tells me 
Bhe is not virtuoua 


Hyp. Did I say she was ? 

The Homan Emperor Claudius had a wife 
Whose name was Messalina, as I think ; 

Valeria Messaliha was her name. 

But hist ! I see him yonder through the trees, 
Walking as in a dream. 

Don ('. He comes this way. 

/ HyjK It has been truly said by some wise man, 
That money, grief, and love cannot be hidden. 

{Enter Victorian in front.) 


I Viet. Where’er thy step has passed is holy 
i ground ! 

These groves are sacred ! I behold tliee walking 
Under these shadowy trees, where we have 
walked 

At evening, and I feel thy presence now ; 

Feel that the place has taken a charm from thee, 
And is forever hallowed. 


IlyjK Mark him well ! 

i Bee how he strides away with lordly air, 

I Like that odd guest of stone, tnat grim Com- 
mander 

Who comes to sup with Juan in the play. 

Don C. What ho ! Victorian ! 

I Hyp. Wilt thou sup with us ? 

I Viet. Hold ! Amigos ! Faith, I did not see 
you. 

How fares Don Carlos ? 

Don C. At your service ever. 

Viet. How is that young and green-eyed Gadi- 
tana 

That you both wot of ? 

J)on V. Ay, soft, emerald eyes ! 

Bhe has gone back to Cadiz. 

Hy^y. ‘ Ay de mi ! 

Viet. You are much to blame for letting her 
go back. 

A pretty girl ; and in her tender eyes 
J ust that soft shade of green we sometimes see 
In evening skies. 

Hyp. But, speaking of green eyes, 

re thin 


Are thine green ? 


Viet 

A 


Not a whit. 


Why 80 ? 
I think 

Tho'slightest shade of green would be becoming. 
For thou art jealous. 

Viet. No, I am not jealous. 

Hyp. Tliou shouldst be. 

Viet. Why ? 

Hyp. Because thou art in love. 

And they who are in love are always jealous. 
Therefore thou shouldst be. 

Viet. Marry, is that all ? 

Farewell ; I am in haste. Farewell, Don Car- 
los. 

Thou sayest I should be jealous ? 

Hyp. Ay, in truth 

I fear there is reason. Be upon thy guard. 

I hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 
Lays siege to the same citadel. 

Viet. Indeed ! 

Then he will have his labor for his pains. 

Hyp. He does not think so, and Don Carlos 
tells me 

He boasts of his sneoesB. 

Viet. How ’s this, Don Carlos ? 

Don 0. Some hints of it I heard from his own 


lips. 

He spoke but lightly of the lady’s virtue. 

As a gay man might speak. 

Viet . Death and damnation ! 

I’ll cut his lying tongue out of his mouth, 

And throw it to my dog ! But no, no, no ! 

This cannot be. You jest, indeed you jest. 

Trifle with me no more. For otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, farewell ! 

[Exit. 

Hyp. Now what a coil is here 1 The Aveng' 
ing Child 
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Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death, 

And the gpreat Moor Cal^nos, when he rode 
To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 

Were nothing to him ! O hot-headed youth ! 

But come ; we will not follow. Let us join 
The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 
We shall find merrier company ; 1 see 
The Marialonzos and the Alma vivas. 

And fifty fans, that beckon me already. 

[Exeu)it, 

Scene IV. — Preciosa’s changer. She is sitting, 
with a book in her hand, near a table, on which 
are flowers. A bird singing in Us cage. The 
Count of Lara enters behind unperceived. 

Tree, (reads). 

All arc Hleeplng, weary heart ! 

Thou, thou only sleepless art I 

Heigho ! I wish Victorian were here. 

I know not what it is makes me so restless ! 

(T?ie. bird sings. ) 

Thou little prisoner with thy motley coat, 

That from thy vaulted, wiry dungeon singest. 
Like thee I am a captive, and, like thee, 

1 have a gentle jailer. Lack-a-day ! 

All are sleeping, weary heart I 
Thou, thou only sleepless art ! 

All this throbbing, all this aching, 

Evermore shall keep thee waking, 
i*'or a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinketh over of its smart! 

Thou sfieakest truly, poet ! and methinks 
More hearts are breaking in this world of ours 
'I'han one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 
;So.attered them in their flighty do they take root, 
And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 

Who heai.-> the falling of the forest leaf 'i 
Or who takes note of every flower that dies y 
Heigho ! I wish Victorian would come. 

Dolores ! 

( Turua to lay down her book, and perceives the 
Count.) 

Ha! 

Lara. Se flora, pardon me I 

Tree. How ’s this ? Dolores ! 

Lara. Pardon me — 

Tree. Dolores ! 

Lara. Be not alarmed ; I found no one in 
waiting. 

If I have been too bold — 

Tree, {turning her back upon him). You are 
too bold ! 

Retire ! retire, and leave me ! 

Lara. My dear lady, 

First hear me ! I beseech you, let me speak ! 

T is for your good I come. 

Tree, (turning toward him with indignation'). 
Begone ! begone ! 

^u are the Count of Lara, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors 
Blush on their tombs 1 Is it Castilian honor, 
fs it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Ypon a friendless girl, to do her wrong ? 

0 shame ! shame ! shame 1 that you, a nobleman, 
ohould be so little noble in your thoughts 

As to send jewels here to win my love, 

And think to buy my honor with your gold ’ 

1 have no words to tell you how I scorn you ! 
^gone ! The sight of you is hateful to me ' 
Regone, I say ! 

Lara. Be calm ; I will not harm you. 
i rev. Because you dare not. 


Lara. I flare anything ! 

Therefore beware ! You are deceived in me. 

In this false world, we do not always kr ow 
Who are our friends and who our enemies. 

We all have enemies, and all need Iriends. 

Even you, fair Preciosa, here at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 

L'rec- if to this 

I^owe the honor of the jjresent visit, 

You might have spared the coming. Having 
spoken 

Once more 1 oeg you, leave me to myself. 

Lara. I tlio light it but a friendly part to tell 
you 

What strange reports are current here in town. 
For my own self, I do not credit them ; 

But there are many who, not knowing von, 

Will lend a readier ear. 

Pree. There was no need 

That you should take upon yourself the duty 
Of telling me these tales, 

Lara. Malicious tongues 

Are ever busy with your name. 

Prec. Alas 1 

r ve no protectors. I am a jtoor girl, 

Exposed to insults and unfeeling jest-s. 

Tliey wound me, yo't 1 cannot shield myself. 

1 give no cause for these reports. I live 
Retired ; am visited by none. 

Lara. By none ? 

O, then, indeed, you are much wronged ! 

Prec. How mean you y 

Lara. Nay, nay ; 1 will not wound your gen- 
tle soul 

By the report of idle tales. 

Prec. Speak out ! 

What are these idle talcs ? You need not spare 
me. 

Lara. 1 will deal frankly with you. Pardon me ; 
This window, as 1 think, looks toward the street, 
And this into the Prado, docs it not? 

In yon high house, lieyond the garden wall, — 
You see the roof there just above the trees, — 
There lives a friend, who told me yesterday, 

That on a certain niglit, — be not ofi'ended 
If I too plainly speak, — he saw a man 
Climb to your chamber window. You are silent ! 
I would not blame you, being young and fair — 

{He tries to embrace her. She starts back, and 
draws a dagger from hf • bosom.) 

Prec. Beware ! beware ! I am a Gypsy girl ! 
Lay not your liand upon me. One step nearer 
And 1 will strike ! 

Lara. Pray you, put up that dagger. 

Fear not. 

Prec. T do not fear. I have a heart 
In whose strength I can trust. 

Lara. Listen to me 

I come hero as your friend, — 1 am your frieud,- 
And by a single word can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, and make your name 
^otle.ss as lilies are. Here on my knees, 
Preciosa! on my knees ! swear, 

I love you < en to madness, and that love 
Has driven me to break the rules of custom. 

And force myself unasked into your presence. 

(Victorian enters behind.) 

Prec. Rise, Count of Lai a! That is not the 
jilace 

For such as you are. It becomes you not 
To kneel before mo. I am strangely moved 
To see one of your .ank thus low and humbled ; 
For your sake I will put aside all anger, 

All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
In j^entleness, as most becomes a woman, 

And as my heart now prompts me. I no more 
Will hate you, for aU na|e is painful to me. 
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Pr$c. In my casket. 

Viet. There let it rest I 1 would not have thee 
wear it : 

1 1 thought thee spotlesa, and thou art polluted ! 
Free. 1 call the Heavens to witness — 

Yict. Nay, nay, nay ! 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips ! 
They are forsworn ! 

Free, Victorian ! dear Victorian ! 

Viet, I gave up all for thee ; myself, my fame. 
My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul ! 

And thou hast been mv ruin ! Now, go on ! 
Laugh at my follv with thy paramour, 

And, sitting on the Count oi Lara’s knee, 

Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian was I 

{He casts her from him and rushes out.) 

Free. And this from thee ! 

{Scene closes. ) 


Scene Y.--The Count of Lara’s rooms. JSntet 
the Count. 

Lara. There ’a nothing in this world so sweet 
as love, 

And next to love the sweetest thing is hate ! 

I ’ve learned to hate, and therefore am revenged. 
A silly girl to play the prude with me ! ’ 

The fire that 1 have kindled — 

{Enter Francisco.) 

Well, Francisco, 

What tidings from Don Juan V 

Fran. Good, my lord ; 

He will be present. 

Lara. And the Duke of Lerinos ? 

Fran. Was not at home. 


But if, without offending modesty 

And that reserve which is a woman’s glory, 

I may speak freely, 1 will teach my hei^t 
To love you. 

Lara. O sweet angel I 

Free. Ay, in truth, 

Far better than you love yourself or me. 

Lara. Give me some i?ign of this, — the slight- 
est token. 

Let me but kiss your hand ! 

, Free. Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not ! Be not deceived ! 

The love wherewith I love you is not such 
As you would offer me. For you come here 
To take from me the only thing I have, 

My honor. Yon arc wealthy, you have fiiends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happiiioMs ; but 1 
Am poor, and friendless, having but one treasure, 
And you would take that from me, and for what V 
To flattisr your own vanity, and make mo 
What you would most despise O sir, such love, 
That seeks to harm me, cannot be true love. 
Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 

It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 

Your earthly passu m, your imchaste desires, 

And bids you look into your heart, and see 
How you do wrong that bett/Cr nature in you, 

And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara. I swear to you, 

1 would not harm you ; T would only love you. 

I would not take your honor, but restore k, 

And in return I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love me. 

As you confess you do, O let me thus 
With this embrace — 

Viet, {limhiun forward.) Hold! hold! This 
is too much. 

What means tliis outrage ? 

Lara. First, what right have you 

Tp question thus a nobleman of Spam V 

Viet. 1 too am noble, and you are no more ! 
Out of my sight ! 

Lara. Are you the master here ? 

Viet. Ay, here and elsewhere, when the wrong 
of others 

Gives me the right ! 

Free, {to Laka). Go! I beseech you, go! 

Viet. 1 shall have business with you, Count, 
anon ! 

Lara. You cannot come too soon ! [Exit. 
Free. Victorian ! 

O, we have been betrayed ! 

Viet. Ha ! ha ! betrayed ! 

’T is I have been betrayed, not we ! — not we ! 
Free. Dost thou imagine — 

Viet . I imagine nothing ; 

I see how ’t is thou whilest the time away 
When I am gone ! 

Ft'ee. O speak not in that tone ! 

It wounds me deeply, 

Viet. ’T was not meant to flatter. 

Free. Too well thou knowest the presence of 
that man 
Is hateful to me ! 

Viet. Yet I saw thee stand 

And listen to him, when he told his love. 

Free. I did not heed his words. 

Indeed thou didst, 
And answeredst them with love. 

F^^ev. Hadbt thou heard all — 

Viet. I heard enough. 

• Be not so angry with mo. 

I icL I am not angry ; I am very calm. 

Free. If thou wilt let me speak — 

T ^’^y “o more. 
I know too much already. Thou art false I 
I do not like these Gypsy marriages ! 

Where is the ring 1 gave thee ? 


Lara. How with the rest V 

Fran. I ’ve found 

The men you wanted. They will all be there, 
And at the given signal raise a whirlwind 
Of such discordant noises, that the dance 
Must cease for lack of music. 

Lara. Bravely done. 

Ah ! little <lost thou dream, sweet Preciosa, 
What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not close 
Thine eyes this night ! Give me iny cloak and 
sword. [Exeunt. 

Scene VI. — A retired spot beyond the eity (jates. 
Enter Victorian and Hypolito. 

Viet. O shame ! O shame ! Why do I walk 
abroad 

By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks me. 
And voices, and familiar sights and sounds 
Cry, “ Hide thyself ! ” O what a thin partition 
Doth shut out from the curious world the knowl- 
edge 

Of evil deeds that have been done in darkness ! 
Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are win 
dowa. 

Through which all eyes seem gazing. Every fa( e 
Blxpresses some suspicion of my shame, ' 

And in derision seems to smile at me 1 

Hyp^ Did 1 not caution thee V Did I not tell 
thee 

I was but half persuaded of her virtue ? 

Viet. And yet, Hypolito, we may be wrong, 
We may be over-hasty in condemning ! 

The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 

Hyp. And therefore is she cursed, loving him 
Viet. She does not love him ! ’T is for gold ! 
for gold ! 

Hyp. Ay, but remember, in the public street? 
i He shows a golden ring the Gypsy gave him, 

! A serpent with a ruby in its mouth. 
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' viet . Shehadthatringfromniel God! ihe 

ig 1 

But I wUl be revenged ! The hour is passed. 

Where stays the coward ? . , 

Tf .p Nay^ he lu no ooward ; 

A viUaiiL if thou wilt, but not a coward, 
r ve seen him play with swords ; it is his pastime, 
/nd therefore be not over-confident, 

He ’ll task thy skill anon Look, here he comes. 

{Enter hAiiK followed by Fkancisco.) 

Lara . Good evening, gentlemen. 
j{yp. Good evening, Count. 

Lara . 1 trust I have not kept you long in wait- 
ing. 

Viet. Not long, and yet too long. Are you 
prepared ? 

Jjara . I am. 

j[yp. It grieves me much to 

see this quarrel 

Between you, gentlemen. Is there no way 
Left open to accord this difference, 
lint you must make one with your swords ? 

Viii. ! n 

1 do entreat thee, dear Hypolito, 

Stand not between me and my foe. Too long 
Our tongues have spoken. Let these tongues of 
steel 

End our debate. Upon your guard. Sir Count. 


No ! none ! 


( They fight. Victorian disarms me uount. ) 

Your life is mine; and what shall now withhold 
me 

BVom sen ling your vile soul to its account ? 

Lara. Strike ! strike ! 

Yin. You are disarmed 

I will not kill you. 

I will not murder you. Take up your sword. 


(B’rancxsco hands the Count his sword., and 
Hypolito interposes.) 


JfyiK Enough ! Let it end here ! The Count 
of Lai'a 

Has shown himself a brave man, and Victorian 
A generous one as ever. Now be friends. 

Put up your swords ; for, to speak frankly to you, 
Vour caa .e of quarrel is too slight a thing 
To inove you to extremes. 

Lura. I am content. 

1 sought no quarrel. A few hasty words, 

Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to this. 

Viet. Nay, something more than that. 

Lara. I understand you. 

Tlierein I did not mean to cross your path. 

'J’o me the door stood open, as to others. 

But, had I known the girl belonged to you, 

Never would I have sought to win her from you. 
The truth stands now revealed ; she has been 
false 

To both of us. 

Tict Ay, false as hell itself ! 

Lai'a. In truth, I did not seek her ; she sought 
me ; 


And told me how to win her, telling me 
The hours when she was oftenest left alone. 

Say, can you prove this to me ? O, pluck 
^ out 

These awful doubts, that goad me into madness ! 
Lict me know all ! all ! all ! 

Aura. You shall know all 

ero 18 my jiage, who was the messenger 
etween us. Question him Was it not so, 
Iraucisco? . 

Ifran. Ay, my lord. 
i.A. , . M further proof 

needful I have here a ring she gave me. 

Pray let me see that ring! It is the 
«amel 


{Throws it upon the ground, and tramples upon 
it.) 

Thus may she perish who once wore that ring ! 
Thus do I flpurn her from me ; do thus trample 
Her memory in the dust ! O Count of I^ara, 

We both have been abused, been much abused ! 

I thank you for your courtesy and frankln 
Though, like the surgeon’s hand, ydurs gave me 
pain. 

Yet it has cured my blindness, and I thank you. 

1 now can see the folly I have done, 

Though Nj 18 alas ! too late. So fare you well I 
To-night I leave this hateful town forever. 
Hegard me as your friend. Once more farewell 
B^yp. Farewell, Sir Count. 

{Exeunt Victorian and Hypolito. 

Lara. Farewell ! farewfdl ! farewell ! 

Thus have I cleared the held of my worst foel 
I have none else to fear ; the fight is done, 

The citadel is stormed, the victory won ! 

[Exit with FitAi^clsca 

Scene VIL — A lane in the suburbs. Night. 
Enter Cruzado and BAitTOLOMK. 

Cruz. And so, Bartolomo, the expedition 
failed. But where wast thou for the most part ? 

Bart. In the Guadarrama mountains, near 
San lldefonso. 

Cruz. And thou bringest nothing hack with 
thee ? Didst thou rob no one V 
B irt. There was no one to rob, save a party of 
students from Segovia, who looked as if they 
would rob us ; and a jolly little friar, who had 
nothing in his pockets but a missal and a loaf of 
bread. 

C7'uz. Pray, then, what brings thee back to 
Madrid ? 

Bart. First tell me what keeps thee here V 
Cruz. Preciosa. 

Bart. And she brings me back. Hast thou 
forgotten thy promise 'i 

Cruz. The two years are not passed yet. Wait 
patiently, 'i hi* girl shall be thine. 

Bart. 1 h(iar she has a Busne lover. 

Criiz. That is nothing. 

Bart. I do not like it. I hate him, — the son 
of a Busnd harlot. He goes iu and out, and speaks 
with her alone, and I must . tand aside, and wait 
his pleasure. 

Cruz. Be patient, I say. Thou shalt have 
thy revenge. When the time comes, tliou shalt 
waylay him. 

iSarl. Meanwhile, show me her house. 

('f'uz. Come this way. But thou wilt not find 
her. She dances at the play to-night. 

Bart. No matter. Show me the house. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene VIII. — The Theatre. The orchestra plain 
the cachueha. Sound of castanets behind the 
scenes. The airtaiii rises, nr I discovers Prf>’ 
CIOSA in ih' attitude of commencing the dame. 
The eachm.ha. Tumult; hisses; cries of 
“ Brava / ” and '''' Afuera f ” She falters and 
pauses The music slops. Oeneral confusion. 
PiiLCioSA faifits. 


Scene IX.—- Count op Lara’s chamhers, 
Lara and his friends at supper. 

Lara. So, Caballeri.>8, once more many thanks! 
You have stood by me bravely m this matter. 
Pray fill your glasses. 

J)o7i J. Did you mark, Don Luia, 

How Dale she looked, when hrsi the noise began, 
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And then stood still, ®7®« dilated I 

Her nostrils spread I l^er lips apart ! her bosom 
Tumultuous as the sea! 

JJoji L, I pitied her. 

Larn. Her pride is humbled; and this very 
night 

[ mean to visit her. 

Don J. Will you serenade her ? 

Lara. No music ! no more music I 
Jhn L. Why not music ? 

It softens many hearts. 

I.ara. Not in the humor 

Slie now is in. Music would madden her. 

Don J, Try golden cymbals. 

Don L. Yes, try Don Dinero ; 

^ mighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 

Lara. To tell the truth, then, 1 have bribed 
her maid. 

But, Caballeros, you dislike this wine. 

A bumper and away ; for the night wears. 

A health to Preciosa. 


The nuns in the cloister 
Sang to each other ; 

For BO many siKters 

Ifl there not oim brother 1 
Ay, for the iwirtridge, mother 1 

The cat has rim away with the partridge 1 . 

Push I puB8 1 pU8M ! * 

Dar(. Follow that I follow that ! , Come with 
mo. Puss ! puss ! 

{Exeunt. On the opposite side enter the Cor>T 
OF Lara, and genUemen., with Francisco. 

Lara. The gate is fast. Over the wall, F*raii* 
cisco. 

And draw the bolt. There, so, and so, and over. 
Now, gentlemen, come in, and help me scale 
Yon balcony. How now V Her light still burns. 
Move warily. Make fast the gate, Francisco. 


{They rise avid drink.) 


{Ex<nnt. Re-enter Cruzado and Bartolome. | 


Alt Preoioea. 

lAjra {holdinff np ?iis f/laM). Thou bright and 
flaming minister of Love ! 

Thou wonderful magician I who hast stolen 
My seci (jt from me, aiul mid sighs of pas.sion 
(Jfuight from my lips, witli red and fiery tongue, 
Her precious name ! O nevermore henceforth 
Snail mortal lips press thine ; and nevermore 
A mortal name be whispered in thine ear. 

Go 1 keep my secret I 

{Drinks and dasnes the goblet down.) 

Don J, Ite ! missa est ! 

{Seme closes.) 


Scene X . — Street and garden wall. Night. 

Enter Cruzado and Bahtoi.omr. 

(hniz. This is the garden wall, and above; it, 
yonder, is her house. The window in which thou 
seest the light is her window. But wc will not 
go in now, 

Bart. Why not ? 

(■rnz. Because she is not at home. 

Bart. No matter; we can wait. But how is 
this y The gate is bolted. {Sound of gnitarn 
and wnees in a neighboring street . ) Hark ! There 
Romes her lover with his infernal serenade! 
Hark! 


SONO. 

Gwuf nipht! Good night, beloverl ! 

I eoiiu! to watcli o'4T thee ! 

To b<* near ttiee. — to be near thee. 
Alone 1 .S peace f<n' me. 

Thine (yes are atars of morning. 

Thy lips are erinifvm ll(.wers! 
Good night ! (JockI night, Ix'loveci, 
While 1 eoiint the weaiy hoiirK, 


Bart. They went in at the gate. Hark ! I 
hear them in the garden. {Tries the gate.) 
Bolted again! Vive Cristo 1 Follow me over 
the wall. 


( They climb the wall . ) 


Scene XL— Preciosa’s bedchamber. Midnight. 
She is slee^fing in an arm-chair ^ m an undress. 
Dolores ivaieh ing her. 

Dol. She sleeps at last ! 

{Opens the window., and listens.) 

All silent in the street, 
And in the garden. Hark 1 
Prec. (in her sleep). \ must go hence I Clive 
mo mv cloak ! 

Dot. Ho comes ! 1 bear his footsteps. 

Ib'cr. Go tell tiicm that [ cannot dance to- 
night ; 

I am too ill 1 Look at me ! See the fever 
That bums upon my cheek 1 1 must go hence. 

1 am too weak; to dance. 

{Sig7ml from the. gm'dcii.) 

Dol. { from the wincloio). Who ’s there 'i 
Voive {from below). A friend. 

Did. 1 will undo the door. Wait till I come. 
J*ree. I must go lienee. I pray you do not 
harm me ! 

Shame ! shame ! to treat a feeble woman thus ! 
Be you but kind, I will do all things for you. 

1 ’ni really now, — give me my castanets. 

Wlieie is Victorian ? Oh, those hateful lamps ! 
They glare upon me like an evil eye. 

1 cannot stay. Hark ! how they mock at me ! 
They liiss at me like serpents ! Save me I Save 
me ! 


{She wakes.) 


Ornz. They are not coming this way. 
Dart. Wait, they begin again. 

BONO (romi)Kj nearer). 


How late is it, Dolores ? 

Dol It is midnight. 

Prer. We must be patient. Smooth this pil- 
low for me. 


Ah ! tiiou moon thst shinoat 
Argent -(dear alxtve ! 

All.niglit long enlighten 
My KW('ot lady-love ! 

Moon that HhinoHt, 

All night long ('nlightini ! 

Bart. Woe be to him, if he comes this way ! 
Cruz. Be quiet. They are passing down the 
street. 


{She slee2)s again. Noise from the gprden. and 
voices . ) 

Voice. Muera ! 

Another Voice. O villains ! villains ! 

Lara. So ! have at you ! 

Voice. Take that ! 

fMra. O, I am wounded ! 

Dol. {shutting the window). Jesii Maria! 
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ACT III. 

^CENJE I.— X crm-road through a wood. In the 
background a distant village spire. Victo- 
iiiAN and Httpolito, as travelling students, 
with guitars^ sitting under the trees. Htpolito 
play 's and sings 


SONG. 

Ah, Love ! 

perjured, false, treacherous Love ! 

Enemy 

Of all that mankind may not rue ! 

Most untrue 

To him who keeps most faith with thee. 

Woe is me! 

The falcon has the eyes of the dove. 

Ah. Love ! 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love ! 

ViH. Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle, 
Is ever wea’^ing into life’s dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 
lly}). Thinking to walk in those Arcadian 
pastures, 

Thou hast run thy noble head against the wall. 
BONG {continued). 

Thy deceits 

Give us clearly to comprohciul. 

Whither tend 

All thy pleasures, all thy sweets ! 

They are cheats, 

Thorns below and flowers above. 

Ah, liOve ! 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love 1 


Thou art too young, too full of lusty health 
I To talk of dying. 

j Viet, Yet I fain would die ! 

I m life, unloving .md unloved ’ 

I J 0 feel that thirst and hungc/ of the soul 
We cannot stdl ; that longing, that Wild impulse. 
And struggle after something we have not 
And cannot have ; the effort to be strong ; 

And^, like the vSpai tan boy, to smile, iWJd smile, 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks; 
All this the dead feel not,— the dead alone ! 
Would I were with them ! 

^ We shall all be soon, 

too soon; for I am weary 
Of the bewildering masquerade of Life, 

Where strangers walk a., friends, and friends as 
strangers ; 

Where whispers overheard betray f.alse hearts ; 
And through the mazes of the crowd wc oiiase 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles and beckons. 
And cheats us witl^ fair words, only to leave us 
A mockery and a jerft; maddened,— confused, — 
Not knowing friend from foe. 

Why seek to know ? 

hnjoy the merry shrove-tide of thy youlii I 
Take each fair mask for what it gives itself. 

Nor strive to look beneath it. ’ 

Viet. T confess, 

That were the wiser part. But Hope no longer 
Comforts my soul. 1 am a wretched man, 

Much like a poor and shipwrecked mariner, 

Who, struggling to climb uj) into the boat, 

Has both his bruised and bleeding hands cut off, 
And sinks again into tiie weltering sea, 

Hclplesh and hopeless I 

Yet thou shait not perish. 
Tlie strength of thine own arm is thy salvation. 
AI)ove thy head, through rifted clouds, there 
shines 

A glorious star. Be patient. Trust thy star ! 


Viet, A very pretty song. I thank thee foi 
it. 

Hyj). It suits thy case. 

Indeed, I think it does. 

IVliat wise man wrote it ? 
lllfP- Lopez Maldonado. 

1 tci. In truth, a pretty song. 

tfyp- With much truth in it. 

1 hope th^'u wilt profit by it ; and in earnest 
Try to forgefc this lady of thy love. 

Viet. I will forget her ! All dear recollections 
Pressed in iny heart, like flowers within a book, 
Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds ! 

I Vv'ill forget her ! But perhaps hereafter, 

When she shall learn how heartless is the w’orld, 
A voice within her will repeat iiiy name, 

And she will say, “He was indeed my friend ! ” 
O, would I were a soldier, not a scholar, 

Fhat the loud march, the deafening beat of drums, 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trum- 
pet, 

The din of arms, the onslaught and the storm, 
And a swift death, might make me deaf forever 
1 0 the upbraiding.^ of this foolish heart ! 

Hyp. Then let that foolish heart upbraid no 
more ! 

To conquer love, one need but will to conquer. 

T 4 .U Hypolito, it is in vain 

into Oblivion s sea the sw'ord 
u; Ju 1 for, like Excalibar, 

„y gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink. 

riere rises from below a hand that grasps it, 

^viKl waves it In the air ; and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

1 V , And yet at last 

own sank Excalibar to rise no more. 

In truth, it vexes me. 

stead of whistling to the steeds of Time, 
o make them jog on merrily with life’s burden, 
a dead weight thou hamgest on the wheals. 


{Sound of a village bell in the distance.) 

Viet Ave Maria ! I hear the sacristan 
Ringing the chimes from yonder village belfry ! 
A solemn sound, that echoes far ami wide 
Over the red roofs of the cottages, 

And bids the laboring hind a-ticld, the shepherd, 
Cuardiiig his flock, the ionoly muleteer, 

And all the crowd in village streets, stand still. 
And breathe a prayer unto the blessed Virgin ! 
Hyp. Amen! amen ! half a league &Oi.u 
hence 

The village lies. 

Vut. This path will lead us to it, 

Over the wheat-fields, where the shadows sail 
Across the running sea, now green, now blue, 
And, like an idh mariner on the main, 

V'^histles the quail. Come, hit u.s hasten on. 

f Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — Public square in the village of 
(luadavrania. The Avr Maria still i oiling. 
A crowd of villagers., with their hats in their 
hands, as if inj^rayer. In froid, a group of 
Gy}>.ues. The bell rings a merrier peal. A 
Oypsg dan- r. ‘ Pancho, followed by 

Pedho Crk. 1*0. 

Pancho. Make room, ye vagabonds and Gypsy 
thieves 1 

Make room for the Alcalde and for me ! 

Pedro C. Keep silence all . I have an edict 
here 

From our most gracious lord, the King of Spain, 
Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands, 

Which 1 shall publish ’n the market-place. 

Open your ears and listen ! 

{Enter the Padkb Cuha at the door of Ms 
cottage.) 
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Padre Cara, 

<>&}. ! 

Fray, what is it ? . . tu 

P^dfo C. An act of banishment against tne 
Gypsies ! 

{Agitation and murmurs in the crowd , ) 


Pancho. Silence I 

Pedro C. {reads). “I hereby order and com- 
mand, , 

That the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers, 

Known by the name of Gypsies, shall henceforth 
Be banished from the realm, as vagabonds 
And beggars ; and if, after seventy days, 

Any be found within our kingdom’s bounds. 

They shall receive a hundred lashes each ; 

The second time, shall have their ears cut off; 

The third, be slaves for life to him who takes 
them, 

Or burnt as heretics. Signed, T, the King.” 

Vile miscreants and creatures unbaptized ! 

You h(3ar the law ! Obey and disapp^'ar ! 

Pancho. And if in seventy days you are not 
gone, 

Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 

{The Oypsics go oid in con/miort., showing .sigtu 
of fear and d'montent. Pancho / oWoios.) 

Padre V. A righteous law ! A very righteous 
law ! 

Pray you, sit down. 

Pedro C. 1 thank you heartily. 

{They seat themselves on a bench at the Padre 
Cura’s door, Sound of guitars heard at a 
distance., approaching 'during the dialogue 
which follows. ) 

A very righteous judgment, as you say. 

Now tell me, Padre Cura, — you know all 
thmgs, — 

How came these Gypsies into Spain ? 

Padre C. Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from Palestine, 

And hence are thieves and vagrants, Sir Alcalde, 
Ah the Simoniacs from Simon Magus. 

And, look you, as Fray Jay me Bloda says, 

There are a hundred marks to prove a Moor 
Is not a Christian, so ’t is with the Gypsies. 

They never marryj never go to mass, 

Never baptize their children, nor keep Lent, 

Nor see the inside of a church, — nor — nor — 
J*cdro C. Good reasons, good, substantial 
reasons all ! 

No matter for the other ninety-five. 

They should be burnt, I sec it plain enough, 

They should be burnt. 

(JSnter Victorian and Hypolito pl!ayin 7 .) 

Padre O. And pray, whom have we here ? 
Pedro C. More vagrants ! By Saint Lazarus, 
more vagrants ! 

/fpjo. Good evening, gentlemen ! Is this 
Guadarrama V 

Padre ( 1 . Yes, Guadarrama, and good even- 
ing to you. 

Ilgp. Wo seek the Padre Cura of the village ; 
And, judging from your dr* ss and reverend 
mien, 

y <>u must be he. 

Padre O, ‘ I am. Pray, what ’s 
your plfasiu e ? 

We arc poor students, travelling in vaca- 
tion. 

you know this mark ? 

{Touching the wooden spoon m his hat-band.') 


Padre O. (ptiful/p). Ay, know it, and hav"^ 

r by the mass ! 

Sir, your ser- 
vant. [Mxit 

Padre C. Your servant, Pedro Crespo. 

Hyp. Padre Cura, 

From the first moment I beheld your face, 

I said within myself, “ This is the man ! ” 

There is a certain something in your looks, 

A certain scholar-like and studious something,— 
You understand, — which cannot be mistaken ; 
Which marks you as a very learned man, 

In fine, as one of us. 

Viet, {aside). What impudence 

Hyp. As we approached, I said to my com» 
panion, 

“ That is the Padre Cura ; mark my words !” 
Meaning your Grace. “ The other man,” said I, 
“Who sits so awkwardly upon the bench, 

Must be the sacristan.” 

Padre C. Ah ! said you so ? 

Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde ! 

Hyp. Indeed ! you much astonish me ! His 
air 

Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde’s should be. 

Padre 61 That is true. 

He ’s out of humor with some vagrant Gypsies, 
Who have their camp here in the neighborhood 
There’s nothing so undignified as anger. 

Hyp. The Padre Cura will excuse our bold- 
ness, 

If, from his well-known hospitality, 

We crave a lodging for the night. 

Padre C. ‘ I pray you 1 

You do me honor ! I am but too happy 
To have such guests beneath my humble root. 

It is not often that I have occasion 
To speak with scholars ; and Ernollit moreSy 
Hec siuit esseferosy Cicero says. 

Hyp. ’T is Ovid, is it not ? 

Padre 61 No, Cicero. 

Hyp. Your Grace is right. You are the bet- 
ter scholar. 

Now what a dunce was I to think it Ovid ! 

But hang me if it is not ! {Aside.) 

Padre 61 Pass this way. 

He was a very great man, was Cicero ! 

Pray you, go in, go in ! no ceremony. [Exeunt. 


Pedro C\ (mide). Bemp-mtere 
The worst of vagj^ta I 
And there ’s no law against them. 


Scene TIL— A room in the Padre Cuba’s ho'use. 
Enter the Padre and HyroLiTO. 

Padre C. So then, Sefior, you come from 
Alcala. 

lam glad to hear it. It was there I studied. 
Hyp. And left behind an honored name, no 
doubt. 

How may I call your Grace ? 

Padre C. Gerdnimo 

De Sontillana, at your Honor’s service. 

Hyp. Descended from the Marquis Santil 
lana V 

From the distinguished poet ? 

Padre 61 From the Marauis, 

Not from the poet. 

Hyp. Why, they were the same 

Let me embrace you ! O some lucky star 
Has brought mo hi ther ! Yet once more ! — o’* 
more ! 

Your name is ever green in Alcala, 

And our professor, when we are unruly, 

Will shake his hoary head, and say, “Alas ! 

It was not so in SantUlana’s time I” 

Padre 61 I did not think my name remem- 
bered there. 

Hyp. More than remembered ; it is 
Padre C. Of what professes you *' 



Tin!^ stAimsH btudbst. 






Timonetk. 

pldre a 1 don’t rememW any Timoneda. 
mp A grave and sombre man, whose 

•^ beetling brow 

O'erhangB the rushing current ot his speech 
A.fl rocks o’er rivers haM. Have you forgotten? 
Padre C. Indeed, 1 have. O, those were 
pleasant days, 

Those college days 1 I ne’er shall see the like ! 

I had not buried then so many hopes ! 

I had not buried then so many friends ! 

I Ve turned my back on what was then before 


IlLV , 

And the bright faces of my young companions 

Aro wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 

Do you remember Cueva? 

Cueva? Cueva? 

/'adre O, Fool that I am ! He was before 
your time. 

You ’re a mere boy, and I am an old man. 

Hyp. I should not like to try my strength 
with you. 

Padre V. Well, well. But I forget ; you must 
be huiiCTv'. 

Martina ! hoT Martina ! ’T is my niece. 


{Enter Martina. ) 

Hyp. You ma3" be proud of such a niece as 
that. 

I wish I had a niece. Eniollit nio?'es. (^Aside'). 

He was a very great man, was Cicero ! 

Your servant, fair Martina, 
i/dn. Servant, sir. 

Padre O. This gentleman is hungry. See 
thou to it. 

Let us have supper. 

Afart. ’T will be ready soon. 

Padre C. And bring a bottle of my Val-de- 
Ptifias 

Out of the cellar. Stay ; I ’ll go myself. 
jb*rav you, Sefior, excuse me. [Erit. 

Hyp. Hist ! Martina ! 

One word with you. Bless me ! what handsome 
eyes ! • 

To-day there have been Gypsies in the village 
Is it not so V 

Mart. There have been Gypsies here. 

Hyp. Yes, and have told your fortune. 

Mart, {ernharrasaedy Told my fortune ? 

Hyp. Yes, yes; I know they did. Give me 
your hand. 

I ’ll tell you what they said. They said, — they 
sanl. 

The shepherd boy that loved you was a clown. 

And him you should not marry. Was it not V 
Mart, {surprised). How know you that V 

O, I know more than tlrnt. ' 
Wliat a soft, little hand ! And then they said, 

A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall 
And rich, should come one day to marry you. 

And you should be a lady. Was it not ? 

He has arrived, the hanasome cavalier. 

{I ries to kiss her. She run.s off'. Enter ViCTOR- 
. I.iN, with a letier.) 

^ The muleteer has come. 

So soon ? 

4 . V ^ found him 

Witting at supper by the tavern door, 

And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 

8 whole arm’s length, drinking the blood-red 
wine. 

What news from Court ? 

He brought this letter only. 


KJteods.) 



Hyp. Whafc new* if thk, that makes tbyobeek 
turn pale, 

And thy hand tremble ? 

i tr . 0, moist infamouh ! 

me Count of Lara is a worthless villa! a 
Hyp. That is no news, forsooth. 


Vkt. 


He strove in vain 


To steal from me the jewel of my soul, 

The love of Preciosa. Not succeeding, 

He swore to_bo revenged ; and set on foot 
A plot to ruin her, which has succeeded. 

She has been hissed and hooted from the stage. 
Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of; and, once more a beggar, 
She roams a wanderer over God’s green earth, 
Housing with Gypsies ! 

ityp- 'Po renew again 

The Age of Gold, and make the sheinierd swainc 
Desperate with love, likii Gasper Gil’s Diana. 
liedit et Virgo / 

Viet. Dear Hypolito, 

How have I wronged that meek, confiding heart I 
I will go seek for her ; and with my tears 
Wash out the wrong I’ve done her ! 

Hyp. O beware ! 

Act not that folly o’er again. 

Viet. Ay, folly, 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt. 

I will confess my weakness,— I .still love her ! 
Still fondly love her ! 


(^Enter the Padre Cura.) 

Hyp. Tell us, Padre Cura. 

Who aro these Gypsies in the neighborhood V 
Padre (J. Beltran Cruzado and his crew. 

Viet, Kind Heaven. 

I thank thee ! She is found ! is found again ! 
Hyp. And have they w.th them a pale, beaut*’ 
fill girl, 

Called Preciosa ? 

Padre (J. Ay, a pretty girl. 

The gentleman seems moved. 

Hyp. Yes, moved with hunger. 

He is* half famished with this long day’s journey. 
Padre 0. Tlien, pray yon, come tins way.* The 
supper waits. lExcuiU. 


Scene IV — A post -ho use on the road to Segovia.^ 
not far front the village of Gundarrama. Entnr 
Chispa, cracking a ivhip^ and singing the ca- 
c/iucha. 

ChiS2)a. Halloo ! Don Fulano ! Let us have 
horses, and quickly. Alas, poor Chispa ! what a 
dog’s life dost thou lead ! I thought, when I left 
my old master Victorian, the student, to serve 
my new master Don Carlos, the gentleman, thal 
1, too, should lead the life of a gentleman ; shouln 
go to bed early, and get up late. For when the 
abbot pl^s cards, what can you expect ot the 
friars ? But, in running away from the thunder, 
I have run into the lightning. Here I am in hot 
chase after my master and his Gypsy girl. And 
a good beginning of the week it is, as he said whe 
was hanged on Monday morning. 

{Enter Don Carlos.) 

Hon C. Are not the horses ready yet? 

Chispa. I should think n >t, for the hostler 
seems to be asleep. Ho ! within there ! Horses ! 
horses ! horses ! ( He knocks at the .gate witft his 

whip, and enter Mosquito, putting on hisjncket.'y 
Mosq. Pray, have a little patience. I ’m not 
a muslcet. 

Chispa. Health and pistareens I I ’m glaii to 
see you come on aancing, padre I Pray, what ’s 
the news ? 

Mosq. You cannot have frehh horses ; because 
there are none. 
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Vhispc. OacbiT>'J>®» J Throw that boue to an- 
other dog. Do I look like your aunt y 

Mosq, No ; she has a beard. 

Chispa. Go to ! go to ! 

Mofif/. .\re you from Madrid ? 

Vhlspa. Yes; and going to Estramadura. Got 
US horses. 

What ’s tlie news at Court y 

V/d'ipa. Why, the latest news is, that I am go- 
ing to set up a coach, and I have already bought 
the whip. 

(Strikes him round the legs,') 

Mosq. Oh ! oh ! you hurt me ! 

Don O. Enough of this folly. T.»et ns have 
horses. {Gives motiey to Mo 8QI'ITO. ) It is al- 
most dark ; and we are in liaste. lint tell me, ha.s 
a band of Gypsies passed this way of late ? 

Mosq. Yes ; aud they are still in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Do)l i\ And where ? 

Mosu. Across the fields yonder, in the woods i 
near Guadarrama. (Kxit. 

Don 0. Now this is lucky. Wo will vLsit the 
Gypsy camp. 

Chhpa, Are you n(jt afraid of the evil eye V 
Have you a stag’s horn with you y 

Don 0. Fear not. We will pass the night at 
the village. 

ChUpa. And sleep like the Squires of Hernan 
Daza, nine under one blanket. 

Don C. I hope wo may find the Preciosa 
among them. 

Vhlspa, Among the Squires V 

Don C\ No; among the Gpysies, blockhead! 

C'huspa. 1 hope we may ; for wo are giving our- 
selves trouble enough on her account. Don’t you 
think so? However, there is no catching trout 
without wetting one’s trousers. Yonder come tlio 
horses. [Exeunt. 


Scene V. — 'The Gypsy camp in the forest. 
Night. Gypsies working at a forge. Others play- 
ing cards by theJircUglit. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

On the top of a mountain I stand, 

With tt crown of red gold in my hand. 

Wild Moors come trooping over the lea, 

O how from their fury shall J dec, dee, doe? 

O how from their fury shall 1 flee ? 

First Gypsy {ploying). Down with your John- 
Oorados, my pigeon. Down with your ^ohn -Dora- 
dos, and let UB make an end. 

Gypsies (at the forge sing). 

Loud sang the Spanish cavalier, 

And thus his ditty ran ; 

Go<i send the Gypsy lassie hero, 

Aud not th(? Gypsy man. 

First Gypsy {playing). There you are in your 
morocco I 

Second Gypsy. One more game. The Alcalde’s 
ioves against the Padre Cura’s new moon. 

First Gypsy. Have at you, Chirelin. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

At midnight, wiicn the nioou began 

To show her silver flame, 

There came to him no Gypsy man. 

The Gypsy lassie came. 

(Enter Bkltuan Cruzado.) 

Crnz. Come hither, Muroigalleros and Rastil- 
feros ; leave work, leave play ; listen to your 
orders for the night. {Speaking to the right.) 
You will get you to the village, mark you, by the 
atone orosa 


Gypsies. Ay ! 

Oruz. {to the left). And you, by the pole with 
the hermit’s head upon it. 

Gypsies. Ay ! 

Cruz. As soon as you see the planets are out, 
in with you, and be busy with the ten command- 
ments, under the sly, and Saint Martin asleep. 
D’ye hear ? 

G ypsies. Ay ! 

Vrtiz. Keep your lanterns open, and, if you 
see a goblin or a papagayo, take to your trampers. 
Vineyards and Dancing John is the word. Am 1 
comprehended V 
Gypsies. Ay ! ay ! 

Cruz. Away, then I 

{Exeunt severally. Cruzado walks up the stagt, 
and disap2Jears among the trees. Enter Puh 
CIOSA.) 

Tree. Hov; strangely gleams through the gi 
gantic trees 

The red light of the forgo ! Wild, beckoning 
shadows 

Stalk through the forest, ever and anon ^ 
Rising and bending with the flickering flame, 
Tiicn flitting into daikness ! So within me 
Strange hopes and fears do beckon to each other, 
My brightest hopes giving dark fears a being 
As tile light does the shadow. Woe is me ! 

How still it is about me, and how lonely I 

(Bartolome rushes in . ) 

Bari. Ho ! Preciosa ! 

Free. O Bartolome ! 

Thou here ? 

Bart. Lo ! I am here. 

Free. Whence comest thou 

Bart. From the rough ridges of the wild 
Sierra, 

From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, thirst, 
And fever ! Like a wild wolf to the sheepfold 
Come 1 for thee, my lamb. 

Free O touch me not ! 

The Count of Lara’s Jblood is on thy hands ! 

The Count of Lara's curse is on thy soul I 
Do not come near me ! Pray, begone from here ! 
Thou art in danger 1 They have set a price 
Upon thy head ! 

Bart. Ay, and I’ve wandered long 

Among the mountains ; and for many days 
Have seen no human face, save the rough swine- 
herd's. ^ 

The wind and rain have been my sole compan- 
ions. 

1 shouted to them from the rocks thy name, 

And the loud echo sent it back to me. 

Till I grew mad. I could not stay from thee, 
And I am here 1 Betray me, if thou wilt. 

Free. Betray thee i I betray thee ? 

Bart. Preciosa ! 

I come for thee ! for thee I thus brave death ! 
Ply with me o’er the borders of this realm ! 

Ply with me ! 

/Vec. Speak of that no more. ! 

cannot. 

I ’m thine no longer. 

Bart. O, recall the time 

When we were children ! how we played together, 
How we grew up together ; how we plighted 
Our hearts unto each other, even in childhood . 
Piillil thy promise, for the hour has come. 

I ’m hunted from the kingdom, like a wolf ! 
Fulfil thy promise, 

Fj'cc. ’T was my father’s promise, 

Not mine. I never gave mv heart to thee, 

Nor promised thee iny hand ! 

Bart. False tongue of woman . 

And heart more false ! 

Free. Nay, listen unto 

I will speak frankly. I have never loved thee ; 
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I cannot lore thee; Thii ia irat mj fault, 

It is iny destiny. Thou art a man 
Restless and violent. What wouldst thou with 
me, 

A feeble girl, who have not long to live, 

Whose heart is broken y Seek another wife, 
Better than I, and fairer ; and let not 
Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from 
thee. 

Thou art unhappy in this hopwlf'ss passion. 

I never sought thy love ; never did aught 
To raaku thee love me. Yet I pity thee, 

And most of all I pity thy wild heart, 

That hurries thee to crimes and deeds of blood. 
Jeware, beware of that. 

Hart. For thy dear sake 

] will be gtmtle. Thou shalt teach me patienoe. 
Free. Then take this farewell, and depart in 
peace. 

Thou must not linger here. 

Bni't. Come, come with me. 

Free. Hark ! I hear footsteps. 

Bart. I entreat thee, come ! 

Free. Away ! It is in vain. 

Bart. Wilt thou not come V 

Free. Never ! 

Bart. Then woe, eternal woe, 

upon thee ! 

Thou shalt not be another’s. Thou shalt die. 

[Bxit. 

Free. All holy angels keep me in this hour ! 
Spirit of her who bore me, look upon me ! 

Mother of God, the glorified, protect me ! 

Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me ! 

Yet why should 1 fear death ? Wtiat is it to die ? 
To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow, 

To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkind- 
ness, 

All ignominy, suffering, and despair, 

And be at rest forever ! O dull neart. 

Be of good cheer ! When thou shalt cease to 
beat. 

Then slialt thou cease to suffer and complain ! 

{FiUer ViCTORiAN and Hypoltto behind.) 

Vk't. ’T is she ! Behold, how beautiful she 
stands 

Under tlic tent-like trees ! 

Jfm. A woodland nymph ! 

Viet. I pray thee, stand aside. Leave me. 
Jiyp. Be wary. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 

Viet. {dmjuUiny his voice). Hist ! Gypsy ! 
Prec (a^side., icith emotion). That voice 1 that 
voice from heaven ! O speak again ! 

Who is it calls V 

Viet, A friend. 

Free. {a.side) . ’T is he ! ’T is he ! 

I thank thee, Heaven, that thou hast heard ray 
prayer, 

A.nd sent me this protector ! Now be strong. 

Be strong, my heart ! I must dissemble here, 
false friend or true ? 

A true friend to the true ; 
rear not ; come hither. So ; can you tell for- 
tunes ? 

Free. Not in the dark. Come nearer to the 
fire. 

Dive me your hand. It is not crossed, I see. 

Viet, {putting a piece of gold into her hand.) 
There is the cross. 

Is ’t silver. 

Vet. jNfo, ’t is gold. 

Prec. There ’s a fair lady at the Court, who 
loves you, 

A-nd for yourself alone. 

^ I Pie ! the old story! 

leu me a better fortune for my money ; 

>ot this old woman's tale 1 


You are ]»ssionate ; 

And this same passionate humor in yattr blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes ; I see it now; 
The line of life is crossed by many mark'. 

Shame ! shame I O you have wrongjBd the maid 
who loved you 1 
How could you do it ? 

I never loved a maid : 
For she I loved was then a maid no more; 

F^'ee. How know you that V 
Vet. A little bird in the air 

Whispered the secret. 

Pt'cc. There, take back your gold ? 

Your hand is cold, like a deceiver’s hand! 

Tiiere is no blessing in its charity ! 

Make her your wife, for you have been abused; 
j And you shall mend your fortunes, mending hers. 

1 Viet, {aside). How like an angel’s speaks the 
tongue of woman, 

When pleading in anotlu r's cause her own ! 

That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 

Pray give it me. {Tries to take the ring.) 

Pree No ; never from my hana 

! Shall that be takon 1 

[ Viet. Why, ’t is but a ring. 

1 I’ll give it back to you ; or, if I keep it, 

I Will give you gold to buy you twenty such. 

Free. Why would you nave tnis ring V 
Viet. A traveller’s fancy, 

A wliim, and nothing more. I would fain keep it 
As a memento of the Gypsy camp 
In Guadarrama, and the fortune-teller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 

Pray, let mo have the ring. 

Free. No, never 1 never ! 

I will not part with it, even when I die ; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers thus, 

That it may not fall from them. ’T is a token 
Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

Viet. How V dead V 

Free. Yes ; dead to me ; and worse than dead. 
He is estranged ! And yet I keep this ring. 

I will rise with it from my grave hereafter, 

To prove to him that I was never false. 

Viet, {aside). Be still, my swelling heart I 
one moment, still ! 

Why, ’t is the folly of a love-sick girl. 

Come, give it me, or I will say 't is mine, 

And that you stole it. 

Free. 0, you will not dare 

To utter such a falsehood ! 

Viet. • I not dare ? 

Look in my face, and say if there is aught 
I have not dared, I would not dare for thee ! 

{She rushes into his arms.) 

Free. ’T is thou I 't is thou 1 Yes ; yes ; my 
heart’s elected ! 

My dearest -dear Victorian ! my soul’s heaven ! 
Where hast thou been so long ? Why didst thou 
leave me ? 

Viet. Ask me not now, my dearest Preciosa. 
Let me forget we ever have been parted I 
Free. Hadst thou not come-- 
Vu‘L I pray thee, do not chide me I 
Free. I should have perisned here among 
these G ' psies. 

Viet Forgive me, sweet ! for what I made 
thee suffer. 

Think’st thou this heart could feel a moment’s 
joy, 

Tliou being absent ? O, belie e it not I 
Indeed, since that sad hour 1 have not slept, 

For thinking of the wrong I did to Ubiee! 

Dost thou forgive me ? Say, wilt thou forgive 
me? 

Free. I have forgiven thee. Ere those words 
of anger 

Were in the book of Heaven writ down agunflt 
thee, 

I had forgiven thee. 
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Viet. f I ’m theverie»fefool 

Thfit walks the eartn. io have believed ttiQe false. 
It was the Count of Lara — 

Prec. ^ Thai bad naan 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not 
heard— 

Viet. 1 have beard all. And yet speak on, 
speak on ! ^ 

Let me but hear thy voice, and I am happy ; 

For every tone^ like some sweet incantation, 

Calls up the buried past to plead for me. I 

^eak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 

Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 

{^They walk aside.) 

Hyp. All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 
All passionate love scenes in the best romances. 
All chaste embraces on the public stage, 

All soft adventures, whit^h the liberal stars 
Have winked at, as the natural course of things, i 
Have been surpassed here by my friend, the 
student, 

And this sweet Gypsy lass, fair Preciosa ! 

Free. Sefior Hypolito ! I kiss your hand. 
Prav, shall I tell your fortune ? 

tiyp. Not to-night ; 

For, should you treat me as you did Victorian, 
And send me back to marry maids forlorn, 

My wedding day would last from now till Christ- 
mas. 

ChispaiwUhin). What ho ! the Gypsies, ho ! 
Beltran Cruzado I 
Halloo ! halloo ! halloo ! halloo ! 

{Enters hooted^ with a whip and lantern.) 

Viet. What now ? 

Why such a fearful din ? Hast thou been 
robbed ? 

Chispa. Ay, robbed and murdered ; and good i 
evening to you, 

My worthy masters. 

Viet. Speak ; what brills thee here ? 

Vhispa ( to Preciosa ). Good news from Court ; 
good news I Beltran Cruzado, 

The Count of the Cal^s, is not your father, 

But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth. You are no more a Gypsy. 
Viet. Strange as a Moorish tale ! 

Chispa. And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to your health, 

As wells drink in November, when it rains. 

Viet. Where is the gentleman ? 

Chispa. As the old song says, 

Hift body U in Segovia, 

His soul is in Madrid. 

Prec. Is this a~dream ? O, if it be a dream, 
Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet ! 

Repeat thy story ! Say I ’m not deceived ! 

Say that I do not dream ! I am awake ; 

This is the Gypsy camp ; this is Victorian, 

And this his friend, Hypolito ! Speak ! speak ! 
Let me not wake and find it all a dream ! 

Viet. It is a dream, sweet child! a waking 
dream, 

A blissful certainty, a vision bright 
Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art thou 
rion, * 

As fhou wast ever beautiful and good ; 

Audi am now the beggar. 

Pree. {ywing him her hand). I have still 
A hand to give. 

Chispa {aside}. And I have two to take." 

I ’ve h^rd my grandmother say, that Heaven 
gives almonds 

To those who have no teeth. That ’» nuts to 
crack. 

IVeteeth to spare, but where shall I find 
almonds t 


Viet. What mote of this strange sto^ ? 
Chispa. Noihiiiff more, 

Your friend^^Don Carlos, is now at the vili^ 
Showing to Pedro Crespo, the Alcalde, 

The proofs of what I tell you. The old hsg, 
Who stole you in your childhood, has confessed ; 
And probably they ’ll hong her lox the crime, 

To make the celebration more complete. 

Viet. No ; let it be a day of general joy ; 
Fortune comes well to all, that comes not late. 
Now let us join Don Carlos. 

Hyp. So farewell, 

The student’s wandering life ! Sweet serenades, 
Sung under ladies’ windows in the night, 

And all that makes vacation beautiful ! 

To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcala, 

To you, ye radiant visions of romance, 

Written in books, but here surpassed by truth, 
The Bachelor Hypolito returns, 

And leaves the Gypsy with the Spanish Student. 


Scene VI.— A puss in the Ouadarrama moun- 
tains. Early morning. A muleteer crosses the 
stage., sitting sideways on his mule., and lighting 
a paper cigar with Jiint and steel. 


SONO. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden, 

Awake and open thy door, 

’T Is the break of day, and we must away, 

O'er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

Wait not io find thy slippers, 

But come with thy naked feet , 

We shall have to pass through thtj dewy grass, 

And waters wide and fleet. 

{Disappears down the pass. Enter a Monk. A 
shepherd appears on the rocks above . ) 

Monk. Ave Maria, gratia plena. Ola ! good 
man ! 

Shep. Ola ! 

Monk. Is this the road to Segovia ? 
tShep. It is, your reverence. 

Monk. How far is it? 
tShep, I do not know. 

Monk. What is that yonder in the valley ? 
i^hep. San Ildefonso. 

Monk. A long way to breakfast. 

Shep. Ay, marry. 

Monk. Are there robbers in these mountains ? 
Shep. Yes, and worse than that. 

Monk. What ? 

Sh^. Wolves. 

Monk. Santa Maria ! Come with me to San 
Ildefonso, and thou shalt be well rewarded, 

Sfiep. What wilt thou give me ? 

Monk. An Agnus Dei and my benediction* 

{They disappear. A mounted Contrabandista 
passes, wrapped in his cloak, and a gun at his 
saddle-bow. He goes down the pass sin0rig.^ 

BONO. 

Worn with speed Is my good steed, 

And I march me hurried, worried I 
Onward, cabillito mio, 

With the white star in thy forehead I 
Onward, for hero comes the Ronda, 

And I hear their rifles crack I 
Ay, jal6o I Ay, ay, jal6o ! 

Ay, ]al6o 1 They cross onr track. 

{Song dies away. Enter Preciosa, on horse- 
back, attended by Victorian, Htpolito, Don 
Carlos, and Chispa, on foot, and armed.) 

Viet. This is the highest point. Here M Rs 
rest. 
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^ee Preciosa, aee how all about us 

Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 

Heoeive the benediction of the sun ! 

O glorioiis sight ! 

Prec. Most beautiful indeed 

Hyp. Most wonderful ! 

Yict. And in the vale below. 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted halberds, 
}su,n Udefonso. from its noisy belfries, 

Sends up a salutation to the mom, 

As if an army smote their brazen shields. 

And shouted victory I 

Prec. And which way^ies 

Segovia ?' 

Viet. At a great distance yonder. 

Dost thou not see it ? 

Prec, No. I do not see it. 

Yict. The merest flaw that dents the horizon’s 
edge. 

There, yonder ! 

Hyp^ ’T is a notable old town, 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqueduct, 

And rn. Alcazar, builded by the Moors, 

Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Bias 
Was fed on Pan del Hey. O, many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I looked 
Hundreds of feet plumb down to the Eresma, 
That, like a serpent through the valley creeping, 
Glides at its foot. 

Prec. O yes ! I see it now, 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine o^es, 
i3o faint it is. And all my thouglits sail thither. 
Freighted with prayers and hopes, and forwara 
urged 

Against all stiess of accident, as in 
The Eastern Tale, against the wind and tide 
Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Moun- 
tains, 

And there were wrecked, and perished in the sea ! 

GS’A.e weepa.) 

'^ict O gentle spirit ! Thou didst bear un- 
moved 


Blasts of adversity and frosta of frit^l 
But the first ray of sunshine that falls on thee 
Melts thee to tears ! O, let thy w«^»ry heart 
Lean upon mine ! and it shall faint no uore. 

Nor thirst, nor hunger ; but be cozEjlforted 
And filled with my aflection. -i 
Pt'cc. Staj” no longei ! 

My father waits. Methinks I see Mm tliere, 

Now looking from the window, and flow watching 
EJaoh sound of wheels or footfall in the street. 
And saying, “Hark! she comes!” O father! 
father r 

{They descend the pass. Chispa remains be 
hit id.) 

Chispa. I have a father, too, but he is a dead 
one. Alas and alack-a-day ! Poor was I born, 
and poor do 1 remain. 1 neither win nor lose. 
Thub J wag through the world, half the time on 
foot, and the otiter half walking; and alw'ays as 
merry as a thunder-storm in the night. And so 
we plough along, as the fly said to the ox. Who 
knows what may happen V Patience, and shuffle 
the cards ! I am not yet so bald that you can see 
my brains ; and perhaps, after all, 1 sliall some 
day go to Rome, and come back Saint Peter. 
Benedicite ! [ Pxit. 

(A pause. Then enter Bartolomi^ wildly, as if 
in pursuit., with a carbine in his hand.) 

Bart. They passed this way ! I hear theii- 
horses’ hoofs ! 

Yonder I see them ! Come, sweet caramillo. 
This serenade shall be the Gypsy’s last ! 

{Fires down the pass.) 

Ha ! ha ! Well whistled, my sweet caramillo ! 
Well whistled ! — I have missed her ! — O my God I 

{The shot is retur7ted. hAmoiijME falls.) 


THE BELFEY OF BETJGES, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 


CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times. 

And chan^ng like a poet’s rhymes, 
Hang the beautiful wild chimes 
Prom the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
Wben the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the oTook eleven, 

Apd, from out the silent heaven, 
SUenoe on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air. 

Save that footsteps here and jbhere 
Of some burgher nome returning. 

By the street lamps faintly burning; 

a moment woke the echoes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


But amid rny broken slumbers 
Still T heard those magic numbers, 

As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 

Till their chimes in sweet eollision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-tolling 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the . ilent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling ; 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 

And I thought how likt these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes. 

All his rhymes and roundelays* 

His conceits, and songs, and ditties. 
Prom the l>®fry of his brain. 

Scattered downward, though in vain, * 
On the roofe and stones of cities ! 

For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its oflrtams cannot hear. 

And by day men go thek ways. 
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Hearing Uie mueif as they pass^ 
But deeinmK it no more, alas ! 
Thw the hollow sound o£ brass. 

Yet perchance a sleepless wight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 
In the narrow lanes of life, 

When the dusk and hush of night 
^ut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
Hay listen with a calm delight 
To the poet’s melodies, 

TUI he nears, or dreams he hears, 


Intermingled with the song, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village tinging. 

And wakes, and iindB his slumbei uus eym 
Wet with most delicious teara 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Fleur-dte-Bld, 

Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through tlie nighty 
Rang their changes from the Belfry 
, Of that quaint old Flemish city. 



In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry. 


The belfry of Bruges. 

Ik the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry 
old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, stiU it 
watches o’er the town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on that lofly 
tower 1 stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, like the 
weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with 
streams and vapors gray. 

Like a shield embossed with silvor, round and 
vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its ohim- 
noys, here and there, 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, van- 
ished, ghost-like, into air. 


Not a sound rose from the city at that early 
morning hour, 

But 1 heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient 
tower. 


From their nests beneath the rafters sang tl.S 
swallows wild and high ; 

And the world, beneath roe sleeping, seemed 
more distant than the sky. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back 
the olden times, 

With their strange, unearthly changes rang the 
melancholy chimes, 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when 
the nuns sing in their choir ; 

And the great bell tolled among them, like the 
chanting of a frian t 
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Vigionfl of the days departed^ ahadowy phantoms 
filled my brain ; 

They who Uve in history only seemed to walk 
the earth again ; 

All the FwesterB of Flanders, - mighty Baldwin 
Bras de Fer, 

Luieriok da Buoq and Cressy Philip, Guy de 
Dampierre. 

. I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned 
those days of old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who 
bore the Fleeoe of Gold. 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep- 
laden argosies; 

Ministers from twenty nations : more than royal 
pomp and ease. 

1 beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on 
the ground ; 

1 beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk 
and hound; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke 
slept with the q ieen, 

And the armed guard around them, and the 
sword unsheathed between. 


I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Hamor and 
J uliers bold, 

Marching homew'ard from the bloody battle of 
the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, aa# the White 
Hoods moving west. 

Saw great Artevelde victorious soalOithe Golden 
Dragon’s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land 
witJi terror smote ; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the toc- 
sin’s throat ; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and 
dike of sand, 

“ I am^ Roland ! I am Roland ! there in victor) 
in the land !” 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The 
awakened city’s roar 

Chased the phantoms 1 had summoned back into 
their graves once more. 

Hours had passed away like minutes ; and, before 
I was aware, 

Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun- 
illumined square. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A OLBAM OP SUNSHINE. 

This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 

Let me review the scene. 

And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 

Tlie Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brook, 

But seen on either side. 

Here runs the highway to the town ; 

There the green lane descends, 

Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends ! 

The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass * 

Between them and the moving boughs, 

A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies, 

And thy heart as pure as they : 

One of God’s holy messengers 
Did whlk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 
clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 

“Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 

Of earth and folly bom !” 

ooleinnly sang the village choir 
On that sw^ Sabbam morn. 
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I Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam. 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon, the w’nd, 

Sweet-scented with the aay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man’s sermon. 

Yet it seenied not so to me ; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 

And still I thought of thee. 

Long was the prayer he uttered, 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 

And still 1 thought of thee. 

But now, aUs ! the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here ; 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart. 
Like pine-trees dark and high, 

Subdue tl^e light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o’er the past, 

As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some obud that i^ar us hangs, 

Shines on a distant field. 
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THE. AKSEnZl at SPRINGFIELD. 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 

Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death -angel touches those swift 
keys ! 

What loiid lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 

The cries of agonv, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before 
us, 

In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s 
song, 

And loud, amid the urnversal clamor, 

O'er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

1 hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’.s 
skin ; 

The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns ; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gatewa}’' wrenched 
asunder, 

The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder. 

The diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it, 0 man, with such discordant noises, 

With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power, that fills the world with 
terror. 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and 
courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts : 

The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 

Amd every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
‘‘ Peace ! ” 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies ! 

But beautiful as songs c>f the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of the Pegnitz, where aoross broad 
meadow-lands 

Rise the blue Franeonian mountains, Nhremborg, 
the ancient, standa. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town 
of art and song, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks 
that round them throng : 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, 
rough and bold, 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, 
centuries old ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in 
their uncouth rhyme, 

That their great imperial city stretched its hand 
through every clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many 
an iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen 
Cunigundo’s hand ; 

On the square the oriel window, where in old he- 
roic days 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s 
praise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous 
world of Art ; 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture stand- 
ing in the common mart ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 
carved in stone, 

By a former age commiBsioned as apostles to our 
own. 

In the church of sainted Sobald sleeps enshrined 
his holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from 
age to age their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of 
sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of foiJutains, rising through 
the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, 
reverent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Durer, the Evangelist 
of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 
busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the 
Better Land. 

JSmigravit is the inscription on the tomb-stone 
where he lies ; 

Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist 
never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 
seems more fair, 

That he once has trod its pavement, tliat he once 
has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stafely, these 
obscure and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude 
poetic strains. 

Prom remote and sunless suburbs came they to 

Building^iests In^Fame’s ^eat temple, as in 
spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the 
mystic rhyme 

And the smitn his iron measures hammered to 
the anviFs ohime ; 
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Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes 
^ the flowers of poesy bloom 
In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of 
the loom. 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the 
gentle craft, ^ 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios 
sang and laughed. 


But his hoJise is now an ale-house, with a nicely 
sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above 
the door ; 


Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam 
Huscnman’s song, 

A« the old man gray and dove-like, wnth bis 
great beard white and long. 

A net at night the swart mechanic comes to drown 
his oark and care, 

Quafllng ale from pewter tankards, in the master’s 
antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my 
dreamy e^e 

Wave these mingled shapes and figures, like a 
faded tapestry. 


Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee 
the world’s regard ; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs 
thy cobbler-bard. 


Thus, 0 Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region 
far away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in 
thought his careless lay : 


Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a 
floweret of the soil. 

The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree of toil. 


THE NORMAN BARON. 


Dans moments de la vie oil la rirtoxion devient 
plus calme et phw profonde, od Tintdret ct Tavarico par- 
lent moiiiR haiit quo la raison, dans Ics instunts de cha- 
grin domestique, de maladie, et do jHiril do inorl-, les no- 
bles fio repentirent de possdder des serfs, comrne d'nne 
chose pen agr6ablc il Dieu, qui avail cr66 tous lc.s 
homines d son image. 

Thierry, CouquUe de VAngleterre. 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 

Was the Norman baron lying ; 

Loud, without, the tempest thundered 
And the castle-turret shook. 


In this fight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his sires had plundered, 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 


By his bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pator-noster, 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealin^^^ 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 
•Bells, that from the neighboring kloster 
Rang for the Nativity. 


In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 

Many a carol, old and saintly. 

Bang the minstrels and the waits ; 


And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freeroftn, 

That the storm was heard but faintly, 
Knocking at ‘the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber terror-hanubi*d. 
Whore the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron’s ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 

As he paused awhile and listened, 

And the dying baron slowly 

Turned liis weary head to heat. 

“Wassail for the Icingly stranger 
Bom and cradled in a manger ! 

King, like David, priest, like Aaron. 
Christ is born to set us free ' ’’ 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted, 

And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 
“Miserere, Domine ! ” 

In that hour of deep contrition , 

He behold, with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 

Reason spake more loud than passion, 

And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner, 

Every serf born to his manor. 

All those wronged and wretched creatures, 
By 1)18 hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 

Death relaxed his iron features, 

And the monk replied, “ Amen ! ” 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Bince in death the baron slumbered 
By the convemt’s sculptured portal, 

Mingling with the common dus^ : 

Bu the good deed, through the ages 
Living ill historic pf»v,eH, 

Brighter grows and ;;leain8 immortal, 
Uncoiisumed hy moth or rust. 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 
in tlic broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How It clatters along the roofs, 

Lik( the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

Across the window-pane 
it i)ours and pours •. 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from Ids chamber look! 

At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 
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Hi* fevered brujfi 
Grows tudm wim 

And breathe* a bliea&ing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 
Bail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ooean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Btretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-enouml)ered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 
The clover- scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the wGll-wat^reil and smokinff soil. 

B’or tliis rest in the furrow after ton 
Their largo and lustrous eyes 
Seem to tuank tiie Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees. 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bend ti>eir tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 
That ho sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

Those, and far more tlian these, 

The Poet he*;H ! 

He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatter.s his grain. 

He oaji behold 
Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops. 

Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound. 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers underground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Beer, 

With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear. 

In the perpetual round of strange, 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death birth. 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 


Unto his wondeiing eye* reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Taming forevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 


TO A CHILD. - 

Dear child ! how radiant on thy mother's knee 
With merry-making eyes and jocund smiles, 
Thou gazest at the painted tiles, 

Whoso figures grace. 

With many a grotesque form and face, 

The ancient chimney of thy nursery 1 
The lady with the gay macaw, 

The dancing girl, the grave bashaw 
With bearded lip and chin ; 

And, leaning idly o’er his gate, 

Beneath the imperial fan of state, 

The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of proud command 
Thou shakost in thy little hand 
The coral rattle with its silver bells. 

Making a merry tunc ! 

Thousands of years in Indian seas 
That coral grew, by slow degrees. 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 
Da.shed it on Coromanders sand I 
Those silver bells 
Reposed of yore, 

As shapeless ore. 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 
Of darksome mines, 

In some obscure and BunleB.s place. 

Beneath huge Chimborazo’s l^e, 

Or Poto.si’s o’erhanging pines ! 

And thus for thee, O little child, 

Through many a danger and escape, 

The tall ships passed the stormy cape ; 

P’or thee iu fore.gn laud.s remote, 

Beneath a burning, tropic (dime, 

The Indian peasant, chasing tlxe wild goat, 
Hunself as swift ai»d wild, 

In falling, clutched the frail arbute, 

The fibres of whose shallow root. 

Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 
The silver veins beneath it laid, 

The buried treasures of the miser. Time. 

But, lo ! thy door is left ajar ! 

Thou hoarest footsteps from afar ! 

And, at th»i sound, 

Thou turnest round 

With quick and questioning eye*, 

Like one, who, in a foreign land. 

Beholds on every hand 

Borne source of wonder and surprise 1 

And, restlessly, impatiently, 

Thou strivest, struj^lest, to be free. 

The four walls of tby nursery 
Arc now like prison walls to thee. 

No more thy mother’s smiles, 

No more the painted tiles. 

Delight thee, nor the playthings on the floor, 
That won thy little, beating heart before ; 
Thou strugglest for the open door. 

Through these once solitary halls 
Thy pattering footstep falls. 

The sound of thy merry voice, 

Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
With the joy of thv young heart, 

O’er the light of whose gladnesa 
No shadoVrs of sadness 

From the sombre background of memory start. 
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Once, ab, onoe^ within the^e walla, 

One whom memory oft recalls. 

The Father of his Country, dwelt. 

And vonder meadows broad and damp 
The Ores of the besieging camp 
Enoii^ed with a burning belt. 

Op and down these echoing stairs, 

Heavy with the weight of cares, 

Sounded his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 
Sat ho in those hours of gloom, 

Weary both in heart and head. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee ? 

Out, out ! into the open air ! 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

Thou carest little how or where. 

I see thee eager at thy play, 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 

With cheeks as round and red as they ; 

And now among the yellow stalks. 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants, 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks, 

The tracks of thy small carriage-wheels 1 trace ; 
And see at every turn how they efface 
Whole villages of sand -roofed tents. 

That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret, homes 

Of wandering and nomadic tribes of ants. 

Ah, cruel little Tamerlatie, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Dost {lersecute and overwhelm 
These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm ! 

What ! tired already ! with those suppliant looks, 
And voice more beautiful than a poet’s books, 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows, 

Thou comest back to parley with repose ! 

This rustic seat in the old apple-tree, 

With its o’erhanging golden canopy 
Of leaves illuminate with autumnal hues. 

And shining with the argent light of dews. 

Shall for a season be oiir place of rest. 

Beneat i us, like an oriole’s pendent nest, 

From which the laughing birds have taken wing, 
By thee abandoned, hangs thy vacant swing. 
Dream- like the waters of the river gleam ; 

A sailless vessel drops adown the stream, 

And like it, to a sea as wi<ie and deep. 

Thou driftest gently down the tides of sleep. 

0 child ! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city ! on thy head 

The glory of the morn is shed, ' 

Like a celestial benison ! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 

And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mysterious gate 

into the future’s undiscovered land. 

1 see its valves expand, 

As at the touch or Pate ! 

Into those realms of lov« and hate. 

Into that darkness blank and drear, 

By some prophetic feeling taught, 

1 launch the bold, adventurous thought, 
h'reighted with hope and fear ; 

As upon subterranean streams. 

In caverns unexplored and dark, 

Men sometimes launch a fragile bark. 

Laden with flickering fire, 

And watch its swift- receding beams. 

Until at len^h they disappear. 

And in the distant dark expire. 

By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare 1 to cast thy horoscope ! 
liike the new moon thy life appears ; 

A little strip of silver light, 

And widening outward into night 
The shadowy disk of future yean ; 


And yet upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle, faint and #iin, 

And scarcely visibl^e to us here, 

Hounds and oomipletes the perfect sphere ; 
A propbcov and intimation, 

A pale ana feeble adumbration, ^ : 

Of the great world of light, that lies 
Behind ail human destinies. < , 

Ah ! if thy fate, with anguish fraught^ 
8hould be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot tears and sweat of toil, — 

To struggle with imporioas thought, 

Until the overburdened brain, 

Weary with labor, faint with pain, 

Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power, — 
Remember, in that perilous hour, 

When most afflicted and oppressed. 

From labor there shall come forth rest. 

And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await, 

! Still let it ever be thy pride 
I To linger by the laborer’s side ; 

, With words of sympathy or song 
; To cheer the dreary march along 
: Of the great army of the poor, 

I O’er desert sand, o’er dangerous moor. 

Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward ; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in iitilily ; 

As great Pythagoras of yorii, • 

Standing beside the blacksmith’s door, 
And hearing the hammers, as they smote 
Tne anvils with a different note, 

Stole from the varying tones, that hung 
Vibrant on every iron tongue, 

The secret of the sounding wire, 

And formed the seven-chorded lyre. 

Enough ! I will not play the Seer ; 

1 will no longer strive to ope 
The myNtic volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning Fear, 

And Pear, the pursuivant of Hope. 

Thy destiny remains untold ; 

For, like Acestes’ shaft of old, 

; The swift thought kindles as it flies, 
i And burns to ashes in the skies. 


THE OCCULTATION OP ORION. 

I SAW, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time. 

O’ er East and West its beam impended ; 
And day, with all its hours of lignt, 

Was slowly sinking out of sight, 

While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascendea. 

Like the astrologers of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw, with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire. 

The Samian's great AVdian lyre, 
j Rising through all its sevenfold bars, 

I From earth unto the fixed stars. 

And through the dewy atmosphere, 

Not only oo^ld I see, but hear, 

Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 

In sweet vibration, inhere by sphere. 

From I >ian^s circle light and near, 

Onward to vaster ana wider rings, 
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THE BEIDGE.— TO THE BKIVINO CLOUD. 


Where, cbmtiug through his beard of snows, 
Majestic, niournf ul, Saturn goes. 

And down the sanless rfpabbs of npace 
Reverberates the thunder of his baes. 


Among the long, black ithfters, 

The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 


Beneath the sky ’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And with its cliorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 

SiriuH was rising in the east ; 

And, slow ascending one by one, 

The kindling constellations shone. 
Begirt with many a blazing star, 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 

Orion, hunter of thf3 beast ! 

His sword hung ghiaming by his side. 
And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 


Ab. sweeping and eddying through thezu, 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 

The seaweed floated wide. 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, O how often, 

In the days that had gone by, 

1 had stood on that bridge at midniib*. 
And gazed on that wave and sky I 


The moon was pallid, but not faint ; 

And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on i.cr way 
In hours of trial and dismay, 

As if she beard the voice of (Jod, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning Ktars, 

As on the glowing coals and hars, 

That were to prove hi i strengt.i, and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace. 

And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 

She reached the station of Orion. 

Aghast he stood in strange alarm ! 

And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell tlie red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet, 

His mighty club no longer beat 
The forehead of the bull ; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea. 

When, blinded by (Knopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge, 
Fixed his blank eyes uixai the sun. 

Then, through the silence overhead, 

An angel with a trum[)ct said, 

“ Forevermore, forevermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er ! ” 

And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast. 

And on from sphere ft) sjihere the words 
Re-echoed down tlie burning chords, — 

“ Forevermore, forevermore. 

The reign of violence is o’er ! ” 


How often, O how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tid^ 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide ! 

For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden pierfij 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 
Of care-oncinnbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have ciusscd the bridgCf since then, 

I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro. 

The young heart hot and reBtle^8, 
And the old subdued and slow ! 

And forever and forever. 

As long as the river flows, 

As long UB the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes ; 

The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering image here. 


THE BRIDGE. 


I 8TOoi> on the bridge at midr.ight, 

As the clocks were strikin^jj the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In th6 waters imder me. 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art thou, 0 chief of the 
mighty Omahas ; 

Gloomy and dark as the driving cloud, whose 
name thou hast taken ! 

Wrapt in thy scarlet blanket, 1 see thee stalk 
I througii the city’s 

1 Narrow and populous streets, as once by the 
margin of rivers 

Stalked those birds unknown, that have left ns 
only their footprints. 

What, in a few short years, will retrjdn of thy 
I race but the footprints ? 



SBAWmD.~tHE BAT is DONE. ' 7: 


How canst thou walk these who hast 

" trod tbe greeu turf of the praines y 

How canst thou breathe this jur, who , hast 
breathed the sweet air of the mountams y 

Ah ! ’t is in vain that with lordly looks of disdam 
thou dost challenge 

Looks of disdain in return, and question th.^se 
walls and these pavements, 

Claiming the so 1 for thy huTiting-grounda, 
while down-trodden millions 

Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its 
caverns that they, too, , , . 

Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim 
its division I 


Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions 
west of the Wabash ! 

There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn 
the leaves of the maple 

Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and 
in summer 

Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous 
breath of their branches. 

There tho i art strong and great, a hero, a tamer 
of horses ! 

There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks 
of the Elkhorn, 

Or by the roar of the Running-Water, or where 
the Omaha 


Calls thee, and leaps through ihe wild ravine 
like a brave of the Biackfeet l 

Hkrk ! what murminfs arise from the heart of 
those mountainous deserts ?' 

Is it tlie cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the 
mighty Behemoth, 

Who, unharmed, on his tusks Ol^e caught the 
bolts of the thunder. 

And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of 
the red man y 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the 
Crows and tho Foxes, 

Far mor^ fatal to thee and tliy race than the 
tread of Behemoth, 

Lo ! the big thunder-canoo, that steadily breasts 
the Missouri's 

Merciless cnrnuit ! and yonder, afar on the 
prairies, the camp-fires 

Gleam through the mght ; and the cloud of dust 
in the gray of the daybreak 

Marks not the buffalo's track, nor the Mandan's 
dexterous horse-race ; 

It is a caravan, whitening the desert where d veil 
the ('ainanches I 

Ha ! how the breath of tlmso Saxons and CtCts, 
like the blast of the east-wind, 

Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smrk»« 
of thy wigwams ! 


SONGS. 


SEAWEED 

When descends on tho Atlantic 
'i'he gigantic 

Storm wind of the equinox, 

Landward in his wrath he scourges 
Tin; toiling surges, 

Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 

Proni Bermuda’s reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore ; 

Prom Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of shijis, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike tho ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, erelong 
Prom each cave and rocky fastness, 

In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song ; 

Prom the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 


From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams lOly.sian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and the Endcavol 
That forpv(;r 

Wrestles with the. tides of Fate ; 

Fi’om the wr<;ek of Hopes far-soattered 
Tempo‘vt, shatterofl, 

Floating waste and di 'olate; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heart ; 

Till at lengtii in books recorded, 

They, like boarded 
IIouselKud words, no more depart. 


THE DAY IS jlONE. 

The day is done, and tho darkness 
Palls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
Frojn an eagle in bis flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadm.'ss comes* o’er mo 
That ray «0u! cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resemblet^ wo rain. 
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AFTERNOON IN FBBSUAjBY.-TO AN OLD DANISH UDm^BDOS. 


Gome, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartieit lay, 

That ehall sootae this restless teelmg, 
And banish the thonghts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 

And to-night 1 long for rest. * 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songt' gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelidn start ; 

Who. through long days of labor, 

And night.^ devoid of tiaso. 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice ; 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infe.st the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Araos, 
And as silently steal away. 


AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending, 

The night is descending ; 

The marsh is frozen. 

The river dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences ; 

The buried fences 
Mark no longer 
The road o’er the plain ; 

While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 

Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The bell is pealiug. 

And every feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal kneU ; 

Shadows are trailing, 

My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral beU. 


TO AN OLD DANISH 80NO-BOOK. 

Welcome, my old litedi, 

Welcome to a fmeim fireside, 

While the sullen giOes of autumn 
Shake the windows. 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee, 
Since, beneath the skies of Denmark, 
First 1 met thee. 

There are marks of age, 

There are thumb marks on thy margin, 
Made by hands that clasped thee rudely, 
At the ale'-house. 

Boiled and dull thou art ; 

Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 

As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets, 

As the leaves with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 

Days departed, half -forgotten, 

When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I pansed to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilight. 

Thou recallcst bards. 

Who, in solitary chambers, 

And with hearts by passion wasted. 

Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy Northern winter 
Bright as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 

Chanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet, 

Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 

Once Prince Frederick’s Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field. 

Sailors on the roaring ocean. 

Students, tradesmen, pale mechanics, 

All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 

They, alas ! have left thee friendless ! 

Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 

In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 

So thy twittering songs shall nestle 
In my bosom, — 

Quiet, close, and warm, 

Sheltered from all molestation, 

And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 
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WAliTBR VON X)£lBi VOCrBSIiWEUD. 

VooBLWEii> the Minneeinger, 

When he left thi» world of ours, 

Laid his body in the cloister. 

Under Wiirtaburg's minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 

Saying, “ From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.” 

rbiis the bard of love departed ; 

And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
B.r the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o’er tower and turrst, 

In foul weather and in fair, 

Day bv' clay, in vaster numbers. 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place. 

On the pa^'emeut, on the tombstone, 

On the poet’s sculptured face. 

On the cross-bars of each window, 

On the lintel of each door. 

They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard had fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols. 

Sang their lauds on every" side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogel weid. 

Till at length the portly abbot 
M rmured, “ Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves hencef<>rward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 

Then in vain o’er eower and turret, 

Prom the walls and woodland nests. 

When the minster bells rang iiooiit.de, 
Gathered tlio unwolooine guests. 

Then in vain, with cries disc<irdant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire. 

Screamed the feathered MinnesingerH 
For 6he children of the choir. 


Oid Silenus^ bloated, drunkon,. * ■ 

Led by his inebriate Satyca; , 

On h.s breast his head is BtHalceitf 
Vacantly he leers and ohatteilii. ‘ 

Fauns with youthful Bacohue foUcw.; 

Ivy crowns that brow supernal 
As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Round about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses, 
Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante’s 
Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 

Thus he won, through all the nations. 
Bloodless vi« Tories, and the farmer 
Bore, as trophies arul oblations, 

Vines for banners, ploughs for armor. 

Judged by no o’erzealous rigor. 

Much this mystic throng expresse’j; 
Bacchus was the type of vigor. 

And fSilenus of excesses. 

These are ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a f.ntli long since forsaken ; 

Now the Satyrs, changed to devils. 
Frighten mortals winc-o’erbaken. 

Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortimo-tellcrs ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains,— 
Not in flasks, and casks, and cellars. 

Claudius, thougli he sang of flagons 

And huge tankards filled with Rhenish, 
From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

Even Redi, though be channted 
Bacchn-s in the Tuscan valleys. 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithy ramble sallieK 

Then with water fill the pitcher 
Wreathoxf al)Out with classic fables; 
Ne’er Falernian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus’ tables. 

Come, old friend, sit. down and listen ! 

As it paKse.s thus I i tween us. 

How its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus T 


Time has long efifaoed the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones, 
And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones. 

But around the vast cathedral. 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 

^till the birds repeat the legend. 

And the name of Vogelweid. 


DRINKING SONG. 

inscbiption fob an antique pjtcheb. 

old friend ! sit down and listen ! 
Prom the pitcher, placed between us, 
How the waters laugh and glisten 
in the head of old Bilenus ! 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

I/6tornit6 est uiip peudule, dont le balander dU. flf 
redit hhiih cesso cok deux mots seulement, dans le «il«nc» 
d»*^ toriibeaiix ; ‘ TuujburB ! j imais I JamaiH ! txm 

jourw ! ” 

.Iacques Brxdaink. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 

Across its antique portico 
Talhpoplar trees their sha icws throw; 

And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — ^ 

“ Forever — never ! 

Nev€(r — forever ! ” 

Half-wav up stairs it stands. 

And points and beckons with ita hands 
Prom its case of massive oak, ^ 

Like a monk, who, under hm cloak, 



^ THE_ABBOW AND 

^>11 {W — 

droMes hinmelf. and sighs, alas ! 

With sorrowful voioe tu all who jmss,— 
**Foiovt# — never ! 

^Tever— forever ! ” 

rtv day its voice is low and light ; 

; 11 h in the silent dead of night, 
l;i«tinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

U echoes along the vacant hall, 

A-long the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber-door,— 
“Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 

Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vioissitucie 
Of Changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 

And as if, like God, it all tilings saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
“Forever never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

In that mansion used to lie 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared ; 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
“Forever — never ! 

Never— forever ! ” 

There groups of merry children played, 

There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 

O precious hours ! O golden prime, 

And aflBuence of love and time ! 

Even as a miser counts liis gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told,— 

“ B’orever-r-never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 

The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
I'here, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 


THE SONG.—DANTB 


And in the hush that followed the jprayer, 
Was heard the old clock On the stair,— 

‘‘ Forever— never ] 

Never — forever ! ” 

All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are married, some are dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

“ Ah ! when shall they all meet again 
As in \ihe days long since gone by, , 

The ancient timi^pieoe makes reply, — 
“Forever — never ! ‘ 

Never — forever ! ” 

Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here ! 

The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

“Forever — never! 

Never — forever ! ” 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

I RTIOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, 1 knew not v’hcre ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I biv'athed a song into the air. 

It fell to earth, 1 knew not where ; 

For wiio has sight so keen and strong, 
'J’liat it can follow the flight of song V 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
1 found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
1 found again in the heart of a friend. 


SOITFETS. 


THE EVENING STAH. 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose pones the sunken sun incarnadines. 

Like a lair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest I 
And then anon she doth lierself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines. 
With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 
0 my beloved, my sweet Hesperus ! 

My morning and my evening star of love 1 
Mv best and gentlest lady 1 even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above, 

Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night. 

And from thy darkened window fades the l^ht. 


AUTUMN. 

Tnou oomest, Antumh, heralded by the rain. 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned. 
Brighter than brightest silks of Bamarcand 
Ana stately oxen harnessed to thy wain t 


Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast do- 
main ! 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’erhanging 
eaves ; 

Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attend 
ed ; 

Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden 
leaves ! 


DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of 
gloom, 

With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 
Stem thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 



THE HEMLOCK TREE 


Y«t in thy heart what htunan sympathies, 


As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 

oa/>oni1inrT aifn1^<>aw.« vnaMiv Aatr^tt 


What soft oompansion glows, as in the skies The ascending sunbeams mark the day^s deetease; 
The tender stars their doud^ lamps relume ! And, as he asks what there the strarger seeks, 

liethinka X see thee stand, with paihd cheeks, Thy voice along the doieter wjiiflpeanv 

By Pra Hilario in his diocese, ' ‘ Peace 1 ’’ 


TRA:tfSLATIOIS'S. 
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O hemlock tree! how faithful are thy branches, 

'*'nSE HEMLOCK TREE. O maiden fair 1 O maiden *fair I how faithless u 

“ thy bosoni I 

FBOM THB GERMAN. P*’OSperity, 

And leave me in adversity ! 

0 hdml^ck iiee ! O hemlock tree ! how faithful O maidp fair ! O maiden fair 1 how fidthlau il 
ar,»hybranohe»l . thy bosom 1 

Green not alone in su aimer time, 

0 h^^ treeT^**henii ”c*k trM^ how faithful The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tdc’et Coi 
are thy branches 1 «»““ exMnple 1 








annik of tharaw.— the sea hath its pearls/ 


THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL 
DOOR. 


'If 

So long as summer laughs she sin^s, 

Bufc in the an^urui spreads her wings. 

The nightingale, the ntgntmgale, thou tak’st for 
tiiine example ! 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror 
of thy falsehood ! 

It hows so long as falls the rain, 

In drought its springs soon dry again. 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror 
of thy falsehood ! 


ANNIE OP THARAW. 

PROM THE LOW OERMAN OF SIMON DACU. 

Annie of Thoraw, my true love of old, 

Bhe is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, ray riches, iny good. 

Thou, O my soul, my ilosh, and my blood ? 

Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come 
snow, 

We will stand by each other, however it blow 

Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree standeth so straight and so tall, 
'I’he more the hail beats, and the more the rains 
fall,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and 
strong, 

Through crosses, through sorrows, through man- 
ifold wrong. 

Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander alone 
In a desolate land where the sun is scarce 
known, — 

Through forests I’ll follow, and where the sea 
hows, 

Through ice, and through iron, through armies 
of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one. 

Whate’er I have bidden thee thou hast obeyed. 
Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand. 

Where there is not one heart, an»l one mouth 
and one hand y 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and str.fe . 
Like a dog and a oat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not our love ; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 

Whate'er my desire is, in thine may be seen ; 

I am king of the household, and thou art its | 
queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, my heart’s sweetest rest. 
That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut where we dwell ; 
VhUe wri^gUnj soon changes a home to a hell. 1 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS M08EN. 

Forms of saints and kings are standing 
The cathedral door above ; 

Yet I saw but one among them 
Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle,— wound about him. 

As their robes the sowers wind, — 

Bore he swallows and their fledglings. 
Flowers and weeds of every kind. 

And BO stands he calm and childlike, 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 

O, were I like him exalted, 

I would be like him, a child ! 

And my songs, — ^green leaves and blossoms,— 
To the doors or heaven would bear, 

Calling even in storm and tempest. 

Round me still these birds of air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS M08EN. 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm. 
Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken, 

Sees he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 

W ith its beak it doth not cease. 

From the cross ’t would free the Saviour, 
Its Creator’s Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness : 

“Blest be thou of all the good ! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and holy rood ! ” 

And that bird is called tlie crossbill ; 

Covered all with blood so clear, 

In the groves of pine it Ciingeth 
Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

The sea hath its pearls. 

The heaven hath its stars ; 

But my heart, my heart. 

My heart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is ray heart. 

And fairer than pearls and stars 
Flashes and be^ms my love. 

Thou little, youthljal maiden. 

Come unto my g 'eat heart ; 

My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 
Are melting ew|y with love ! 



POKTIO APHORISMS.— CURFEW. TT 


POETIC APHORISMS. 

from THB SINNGBDICHTB OF FUIEDHICU VON 
LOGAU. 

SEVBNTBENTH okntort, 

MONEY. 

Whereunto is money good ? 

Who has it not wants hardihood, 

Who has it has ranch trouble and care, 

Who once has had it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINE. 

Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose. 

SIN. 

Man -LIKE is it to fall into sin. 

Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 

i’OVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A BLIND man is a poor man, and blind a poor 
man is ; 

For the former seeth no man, and the latter no 
man sees. 

LAW OF LIFE. 

Live I, so live I, 

To my Lord heartily. 

To my Prince faithfully, 

To my Neighbor honestly. 

Die I, so die I. 

CREEDS. 

Lutheran, Popish, Cal vinistic, all these creeds 
and doctrines three: 

Extant a e ; bat still the doubt is, where Christi- 
anity may be. 


THE RESTLESS HEART. 

A MILLSTONE and the human heart aye driven 
ever round ; 

If they have nothing else to grihd, th% mast . 
themselves be ground. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

WniLOM Love was like a fire, and warmth and 
comfort it bespoke ; 

But, alas ! it now is quenched, and only bites us, 
like the smoke. 


ART AND TACT. 

Intej.ligence and courtesy not always are com- 
bined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room we^find. 

IIKTKIBUTION. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with ex- 
actness grinds he all. 

TRUTH. 

When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but 
a torch’s fire. 

Ha ! how soon they all are silent ! Thus Truth 
silences the liar. 


RHYMES. 

Ip perhaps these rhymes of mine should sound 
not well in strangers’ ears. 

They have only to bethink them that ft happen? 
so with theirs ; 

For so long as wonis, like mortals, cr.ll a father 
land their own. 

They will be most highly valued where tliey are 
best and longest known. 


OUEFRW. 


Solemnly, mournfully. 
Dealing its dole, 

The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 

Cover the embers, 

And put out the light ; 

Toil come6 ivith the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the windows, 

And quenched is the fire ; 

Sooud mdes into silence,— 
All footsteps retire. 

Ko voioe in the chambers, 

Ko sound in the hall ) 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all ! | 


II. 

The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day , 

And the hand that ha.s written it 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies ; 

Forgotten they lie , 

LIk( coals in the ashes, 

They darken and die. 

Song sinks into silence, 

The story is told. 

The window.s are darkened, 

The hearth -stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall ; 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over aU. 



Btie bore to the reapers at nooutide ilai'om of bome*browed al»> 


Tht 8 is the forest prime vhI. The murmuring Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water 
pines and the hemlocks, | the woodlands, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 1 Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting aa 
distinct in the twilight, image of heaven ? 

iStand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers 
Oi. j prophetic, forever departed ! 

otand like Imrpera hoar, with beards that rest on | Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty 
their bosoms. | blasts of October 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced i Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle 
neighboring ocean | them for o’er the ocean, 

opeaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the ; Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful 
wail of the forest. j village of Grand-Pr^. 


This is the forest primeval ; but where are the 
hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the r^, when he bears in the wood- 
le^ud the voice of the huntsman ? 

Where is the thatch -roofed village, the home of 
Acadian fannersi-* 


Ye who believe in affection that hopeSi and en- 
dures, and is pi tient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and atocength of 
woman’s devotion, 

List to the mournful tradition still song by the 
pines of the forest ; 

Inst to aTaleof Love in Aoadie,hoiae of Uto happy* 
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PART THE FIRST. 

1 . 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin 
of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 
Grand-Pre 

Lav in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows 
stretched to the eastward. 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks 
without number. 

Dikes, that the hands of the fanners had raised 
’with labor incessant, 

bliut out the turbulent tides •, but at stated sea- 
sons the flood-gates 

( >pened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will 
o’er the meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and or- 
chards and cornfields 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain ; and 
away to the northward 

Hlomidoii rose, and the forests old, and aloft on 
the mountains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the 
mighty Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their 
station descended. 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the 
Acadian village. 

Strongly built were the houses, with frames of 
oak and of hemlock, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the 
reign of the Henries. 

Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows ; 
ami gables projecting 

Over the basement below protected and shaded 
the doorway. 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when 
brightly the sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes 
on the chimneys, ! 

Matrons o -d maidens sat in snow-white caps and 
in kirtles 

Scarlet and nine and green, with distaffs spinning 
the golden 

Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shut- 
tles within doors 

Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels 
and the songs of the maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, 
and the children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extend- 
ed to bless them. 

Reverend walked he among them ; and up rose 
matrons and maidens, 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affec- 
tionate welcome. 

Then came the laborers home from the field, and 
serenely the sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon 
from the belfry 

noftly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs 
of the villaffe 

tolumns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of in- 
cense ascending, 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace 
and contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers, — 

Hwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike 
were they free from 

ear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the 
M republics. 

IN either locks had they to their doors, nor bars to 
their windows; 

out the’r dwellings were open as day and the 

m. hearts of the owners ; 

A Here the richest was poor, and the poorest lived 
m abundance 


Somewhat apart from the villag^ and iiearer 
tl«c Basin of Minas, 

Benedict Bollefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of 
Grand-Pre, 

Dwelt on his gmodly acres; and with him, direct- 
ing his household, 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his childy^anci. Ihe pride 
of the village. ' 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man of 
seventy winters; 

j Hearty and iiale was he, an oak that is covered 
I w Ith snow-flakes ; 

‘ White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks 
as brown as the oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 
1 summers. 

I Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on 
j the thorn by the way-side, 

I Black, yet how softly tiu'y gleamed beneath the 
I brown shade of her tresses! 

: Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that 
feed in the meadows, 

When in the harvest heat she bore to tl:e reapers 
at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah I fair in sooth was 
the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the 
bell from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest 
with Ills hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 
I upon them, 

Down tne long street she passed, with her chap- 
let of beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, 
and the ear-rings. 

Brought in tlio olden time from France, and since, 
as an heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long 
generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal 
beauty - 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 
after ooufession. 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s bene- 
diction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing 
of exquisite music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house 
of the farmer 

Stood on tlie sidii of a hill commanding the sea ; 
and a shadv 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine 
wreathing around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with scats beneath ; 
and a footpath 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared 
in the meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by 
a penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by 
the roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the bleared image 
j of Mary. 

I Farther do wo, on the slope of the hill, was the well 
I with 1 '. moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough 
for the horses. 

Shielding tlie bouse from storms, on the north, 
were the barns and the farm-yard, 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the an- 
tique ploughs and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; .and there, in 
his feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cook, 
with the self-same 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the peni- 
tent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the bams, themaalvea a 
vilkge. In each one 
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.fmr o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and 
a staircase, * 

Oxider the ahelter ihg eaves, led up to the odorous 
oom-loft 

There too the dovecot stood, with its meek and' 
innocent inmates 

Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the vari- 
antbreezes 

Kumberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang 
of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the 
farmer of Grand Pre 


Gabriel La)ennea8e,tbe son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and hon 
ored of sdl men ; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ac:ca 
nations, 

Has the craft of tae smith been held in repute by 
the people. 

Basil was Benedict' s friend. Their children from 
earliest childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister ; and Fa- 
ther Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had 
taught them their letters 



Firmly buUded with rafters of oak, the bouse of the farmer. 


Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline gov- 
erned his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and 
opened his missal. 

Fixed ms eyes upon her as the saint of his deep- 
est devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the 
hem of her garment ! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness 
befriended. 

And, as he khooked and waited to hear the sound 
of her footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the 
knocker of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the 
village,* 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance 
as he whispered 

Hiuvied words oi love, that seemed a part of the 
music. 

But, among all who oalxm^ young Gabriel only was 
welcome i 


Out of the self -same book, with the hymns of the 
church and the pluin-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the doily 
lesson completed. 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil 
the blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes 
to behold him 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the hone as a 
plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the 
tire of the cart-wheel 

Lay like a liery snake, coiled round in a circle of 
cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gath- 
ering darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, throucb 
every cranny and crevice, 

Warm by the forgo within they watched the la- 
boring bellows, 

And as its panting oeiued, and the aparka ekptl«4 
m tneashee, 
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Merrily laughed, aad said tliey were nuns going 
iito the chapel 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of 

Down the W&slde bounding, they glided away o’er 
the meadow. , 

Oft in the bams they oUmbed to the populous 
nests on the rafters, 

Seeking with eager oyes that wondrous stone, 
which the swallow 

IJrings from the shore of the soa to restore the 
sight of its fledglings ; 

liuckv was he who found that stone in the nest of 
“ the swallow ! 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer 
were children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the 
face of the morning. 

Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened 
thought into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes 
of a woman. 

“ Sunshine of Saint Eulalie ” was she called ; for 
that was the sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their 
orchards with apples ; 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house de- 
light and abundance. 

Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of chil- 
dren. 

II. 

Kow had the season returned, when the nights 
grow colder and longer. 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion 
enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air from 
the ice-bound, 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical 
islands. 

Harvests were gathered in ; . nd wild with the 
winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old 
witii the angel. 

Al] the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoard- 
ed t lieir honey 

Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunt- 
ers asserted 

Cold would the winter bo, for thick was the fur 
of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed 
that beautiful season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer 
of All-Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical 
light ; and the landscape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of child- 
hood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the rest- 
less heart of the ocean 

W as for a moment consoled. All sounds were in 
harmony blended. 

V oices of children at play, the crowing of cocks 
in the farm-yards, 

WMr of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing 
pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, 
and the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden 
^ vapors around him ; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet 
and vellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering 
tree of the forest 

Mashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned 
with mantles and jewels. 

Now recommenoed the reig^ of rest aud affec- 
tion and Btillneaa, 

a 


Day with its burden and heat had departed, and 
twilight descending 

Brought back the evening stPT to the sky, and the 
herds to the homehtc.a<i 

Pawing the ground they camo, and resting their 
TK'oks on each other, 

And "with their nostrils distended irJialing the 
freshness of evening, ^ 

Foremost^ bearing the bell, Evangeline's. beautiful 
heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 
waved from her collar. 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human 
aft'ectioii. 

Then came the shepher<l back with his bleating 
flocks from the seaside, 

Where was their favorite i>asturo. Behind them 
followed the wnteli-dog. 

Patient, full of importance, and grand m the pride 
of his ins fillet. 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and 
superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the 
stragglers ; 

Regent of flo( ks was he when the shepherd slept ; 
their protector, 

When from the forest at night, through the starry 
silence, the wolves liowled. 

Late, with tne rising moon, returned the wains 
from the marshes, 

Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its 
odor. 

Cheerily neighed tlw^ steeds, with dew on their 
manes and their fetlocks, 

While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and 
ponderous saddles, 

Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tas- 
sels of crimson, 

Nodded in briglit array, like hollyhocks heavy 
with bk)HB( )m8. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded 
their ud(l(?rs 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in 
regular eadetice 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets 
descemled. 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were hoard 
in the farm-yard, 

Echoed hack by tlie barns. Anon they sank into 
stillness ; 

Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves 
of the barn-doors, 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season wa« 
silent. 

In-doors, w'arm by tlio wide-mouthed fire-place, 
idly the farmer 

Sat in his ellutw-ohair, and watched how the 
flames and the smoke-wre.athK 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. 
Behind him, 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with ges- 
tures fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away 
into darkness. 

Paces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his 
arm-cl air 

Laughed in tiie flickering light, and the pewter 
plates on the dresser 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of 
armies the sunshine. 

Fragments of song the old n ^n sang, and carol? 
of Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, ^ his fathers 
before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Bur- 
gundian vineyiirds. 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evan- 
geline seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the 
comer behind her. 
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SiJent awhilert^rfl its treadles, at rest was its 
dili^^ewt s'!j|ttlev'” 

While tlie rrionowaoua drone of tiie wheel, like 
fcJje drone of a) bap»ipe, 

Followed the old man’s song, and united the 
fragments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at 
intervals ceases. 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the 
priest at the altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured mo- 
tion the clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, 
and, sudaenly lifted, 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung 
back on its hinges. 

Benedict know by the hob-nailed shoes it was 
Basil the blacksmith, 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who 
was with him. 

“ Welcome ! ” the farmer exclaimed, as their 
footsteps paused on the threshold, 

“ Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy 
place on the settle 

Close by the chimney-side, which is always 
empty without thee ; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the 
box of tobacco • 

Never so much thyself art thou as when through 
the curling 

Smoko of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and 
jovial face gleams 

Round and red as the harvest moon through the 
mist of the marshes.” 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered 
Ba.sil the blacksmith, 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the 
lireside : — 

“ Benedict Bellefontainc, thou liast ever thy jest 
and tliy ballad ! 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others 
are tilled with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin be- 
fore them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day th<)u hadst picked 
up a horseslioo.” 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evan- 
geline brought him, 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he 
slowly continued : — 

“Four days noware passed since the English 
ships at their anchors 

Ride in the Gasxjereau’s mouth, with their can- 
non pointed against us. 

What their design may bo is unknown ; but all 
are commanded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his 
Majesty’s mandate 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in 
the mean time 

Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the 
X>oople.” 

Then made answer the farmer : — “ Perhai)s some 
friendlier puri)OBe 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the 
harvests in England 

By untimely rains or un timelier heat have been 
blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would feed 
their cattle and children.” 

” Not 80 thinketh the folk in the village,” said, 
warmly, the blacksmith. 

Shaking hia head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a 
High, he continued : — 

“Louisbin^ is not forgotten, nor Beau Sejour, 
nor Port Rtiyal, 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on 
its outskirts, 

Waiting with anxious heai’ts the dubious fate of 
to-morrow. 


I Arms have been taken from us, and warlike 
weapons of all kinds ; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and 
the scythe of the mower. ” 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the 
jovial farmer : — 

“ Safer are wu unarmed, in the midst of our flocks 
and our cornfields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the 
ocean, ^ 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the ene- . 
my’r, cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no 
shadow of sorrow 

Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the 
night of the contract. 

Built are the house and the barn. The merry 
lads of the village 

Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking 
the glebe round about them, 

Filled the >)arn with hay, and the house with 
food for a twelvemonth. 

Rene Leblanc will bo here anon, with his papers 
and inkhoni. 

Shall w'c not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy 
of our cliildren 'i ” 

As apart by the window she stood, with her 
hand in her lover’s, 

Blu.shijig Evangeline beard the words that lier 
father had spoken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary 
entered. 

m. 

Bknt like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf 
of the ocean, 

Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the 
notary public ; 

Shoe .h of ydiow hair, like the silken floss of the 
maize, liung 

Over his shouldeiH ; his forehead was high ; and 
glasses witli horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom 
supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than 
a hundreel 

Children’s cliildren rode on his knee, and heard 
his great watch tick. 

Pour long years in the times of the war had he 
lang lihhcd a captiye, 

Suflering much in an old French fort as the 
friend of the English. 

Now, thougli warier grown, without all guile or 
suspicion. 

Ripe in wisdom was ho, but patient, and simple, 
and childlike. 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by the 
children ; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the 
forest. 

And of the goblin that came in the night to 
water the horses, 

And of the wliite L^^tiche, the ghost of a child who 
imchristencd 

Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the cham- 
bers of (‘hildren ; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the 
stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up 
in a nutshell,. 

And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved 
clover and horseshoes, 

With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the 
village. ft 

Then up rose from his Usat by the fireside Basil 
the blacksmith. 

Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly ex- 
tending his right hand, 

‘‘Fawier licblanc,'’ he exclaimed, thou hast 
jteard the talk in the village, 
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And, perchance, canattell hs aome news of these 
^ ships and their errand.” 

Then with modest demeanor made answer the 
notary public,— 

“ Gossip enough have 1 heard, in sooth, yet am 
never the wiser : 

what their errand may be I know not better 
than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil in- 
tention 

• Brinj^s them here, for we are at peace ; and why 
than molest us ? ” 

God’s name!” shouted the hasty and some- 
what irascible blacksmith ; 

“Must we in ah things look for the how, and the 
whj', and the wherefore ? 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of 
the strongest 1 ” 

But, without heeding his warmth, continued the 
notary public,-— 

”Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally 
justice 

Tfiur'.phs ; and well I remember a story, that 
often consoled me, 

vVhen as a captive I lay in the old French fort at 
Port Koval. ’ ' 

This was the old man’s favorite tale, and he loved 
to repeat it 

When his neighbors complained that any injustice 
was done thcun. 

“ Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer 
remember. 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Jus- 
tice 

Btood in <jhe public square, upholding the scales 
in its loft hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that jus- 
tice presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and 
homes of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales 
of the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the 
sun^Hane above them. 

But ill the course of time the laws of the land 
were corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were 
oppressed^ and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a 
nobleman’s palace 

That a necklace or pearls was lost, and erelong a 
suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the 
household. 

Bhe, after form of trial condemned to die on the 
RcaflTold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue 
of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit 
ascended^ 

Lo ! o’er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts 
of the thunder 

Bmote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath 
from its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales 
of the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of ' 
a magpie, 

into whoso clay-built walls the necklace of pearls 
was inwoven.” 

odenced, but not convinced, when the story was 
ended, the blacksmith 

otood hke a man who fain would speak, but fiiid- 

Aii , ; 

All his thoughts were cq^geided into lines on his 
face, as the vapors 

Vreeze ixi fantastic shapes on the window-panes 
in the winter. 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the 
table, 


^ I — 

Pilled, till it overflowed, the pew^iir tankard with 
home-brewed ' V 
Nut-brown ale, that w'as famed' fur its strength in 
the village of Grand -Prj ; ' 

While from his pocket the notary drew hie papers 
and inkhorn, i 

Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age 
of the parties, 

Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep 
and in cattle. 

Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well 
were completed. 

And tlie great seal of the law^ was set like a sun 
on the margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw 
on the table 

Three times the old man’s fee in solid pieces ot 
silver ; 

And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and 
the bridegroom, 

Lifted aloft the tanksird of ale and drank to their 
welfare. 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed 
and doftarted, 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the 
fireside, 

Till Evaugclimj brought the draught-board out of 
its corner. 

Soon was the game begun. In friendly conten- 
tion the old men 

Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful man- 
oeuvre, 

LaiigluMl when a man was crowned, or a breach 
was made in the king-row. 

Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a win- 
dow’s embrasure. 

Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding 
the moon rise 

Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the 
mca<h)WB. 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven. 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
the angels. 

Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell 
from the belfry 

Rang out the hour of nine, the village caifew, 
and straightway 

Rose tlu! guests and departed ; and silence reigned 
in the household. 

Many a. farewell word and sweet good-night on 
the dr)or-step 

Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled ii 
with gladness. 

Carefully tlieii were covered the embers that 
glowed on the hearth-stone, 

And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of 
the fanner. 

Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline 
followed. 

Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the 
darkness. 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of 
the maiden. 

Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of 
her ch; niber. 

Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of 
white, and its clothes-press 

Ample and liigh, on whose spacious shelves were 
carefully folded 

Linen and woollen stuff's, bj, the hand of Evan- 
geline woven, 

This was the precious dower she would bring to 
her husband in marriage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her 
skill as a housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow 
and radiant moonlight 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted the 
room, till the heart of the maiden 
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S edit'd and obcyel^ ltd power, like the tremulona Shadow and ligfht from the leavea alteroafpii 


stood with 

Nitkod snow- white feet on the gleaming floor of 
}?er chamber ! 

Little .she dreamod that below, among the trees 
of the orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of 
her lamp and her shadow. 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a 
feeling of sadness 

Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds 
in the moonlight 

Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for 
a moment. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she saw 
serenely the moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star fol- 
low her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmacl wan- 
dered with Hagar ! 


Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she j Hair, as it waved in the wind j and tlie jolly fac© 


of the hddler 

Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are 
blown from the embera 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant Bound of 
his fiddle, 

Tom lea Bourgeois de Chartres, and Le Carillon 
de Dunkerque, » 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to • 
the music. 

Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzy 
ing dances 

Under tlie orchard-trees and down the path to 
the meadows ; 

Old folk and young together, and children min- 
gled among thenf. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Bene- 
dict’s daughter ! 

Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the 
blacksmith ! 


IV. 

PleasantI/Y rose next morn the sun on the vil- 
lage of Grand-Pro. 

Pleasantly ghiamed in the soft, sweet air the 
Basin of Minas, 

Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, 
were riding at anchor. 

Life had long been astir in the village, and clam- 
orous labor 

Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden 
gates of the morning. 

Now from the country around, from the farms 
and neigliboring hamlets, 

Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian 
peasants. 

Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from 
the young folk 

Made the bright air brighter, as up from the nu- 
merous meadows. 

Where no natii could bo seen but tlie track of 
wheels in the greensward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed 
on the highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor 
were siloncod. 

Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy 
groups at the liouse-dooi s 

Bat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped 
together. 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed 
and feasted ; 

For with this simple people, who lived like 
brothers together, 

All things were held in common, and what one 
had was another’s. 

Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed 
more abundant: 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her 
father ; 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of 
welcome and gladness 

Fell from her beautiful liiis, and blessed the cup 
as she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the 
orchard, 

Btript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of 
betrothal. 

There in the shade of the porch were the priest 
and the notary seated ; 

There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the 
black sm’th 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press 
and the bee-hives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest 
of hearts and of weustooats. 


So passed the morning away. And lo ! with a 
summons sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the 
meadows a drum beat. 

Thronged erelong was the church with men. 
Without, in the churchyard. 

Waited the women. They stood by the graves, 
and hung on the headstones 

Garlands of autumn -leaves and evergreens fresh 
from the forest. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and march- 
ing i)roiidly among them 

Entered the sacred jKirtal. With loud and disso- 
nant clangor 

Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from 
ceiling and casement, — 

Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous 
portal 

Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will 
of the soldiers. 

Then aj)r()se their commander, and spake from 
the steps of the altar, 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the 
royal commission. 

“You are convened this day,” he said, ** by his 
Majesty’s orders. 

Clement and kind has he been; but how you 
have answered his kindness. 

Lot your own hearts reply ! To my natural make 
and my temper 

Painful the task is I do, which to you I know 
must be grievous. 

Yet must 1 bow and obey, and deliver the wdll of 
our monarch ; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and 
cattle of all kinds 

Forfeited be to the crown ; and that yon your- 
selves from this province 

Be transported to other lands. God grant you 
may dwell there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable 
people ! 

Prisoners now I declare you; for such is liif 
Majesty’s pleasure ! ” 

As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice 
of summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling 
of the hailstones 

Beats down the fanner’s corn in the field and 
shatters his windows, 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with 
thatch from the house-roofs, 

Bellowing tly the beards, and seek to break theii 
enclosures ; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the . 
words of the speaker. 

Silent a moment they stood in speeohless woUdes; 
and then rose 
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tiouder and ever louder a waU of iotrow and 

And by one impulse moved, they madly rushed 
’ to the door-way. 

Vain was the hope of escape ^ and cries and fierce 
imprecations , , . , ♦ 

Rang through the house of prayer ; and high o’er 
the heads of the others 

Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil 
’ the blacksmith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the 
billows. , . , 

Flushed was his face and distorted with passion ; 

and wildly he shouted, — 

“Down with the tvrants of England ! we never 
have sworn them alle^ance ! 

Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on onr 
homes and our harvests ! ” 

More he fain would have said, but the merciless 
hand of a soldier 

Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him 
down "to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry 
contention, 

Do ! the door of the chancel opened, and Father 
Fclician 

Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the 
steps of the altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed 
into silence 

All tliat clamorous throng ; and thus he spake to 
his people ; 

Deep were his tones and solemn ; in O/Coonbs 
measured and mournful 

Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly 
the clock strikes. 

“What is this that ye do, my children ? what 
madness has seized you V 
Forty years of ray life have 1 labored among you, 
and taught you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one 
another ! 

Is this th'* fruit of my toils, of my vigils and 
prayers and privations V 

Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and 
foi givoness V 

This is tlie Jiouse of the Prince of Peace, and 
would you profane it 

Thus With violent deeds and hearts overflowing 
witit hatred? 

Lo ! where the crucified Christ from his cross is 
gazing upon you 1 

See ! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and 
holy compassion ! 

Hark ! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘ O 
Father, forgive them ! ’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the 
wicked assail us. 

Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘ O Father, for - 
give them!’” 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the 
hearts of his people 

Hank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the 
passionate outbreak. 

While they repeated his prayer, and said, “ O 
Father, forgive them ! ” 

Then came the evening service. The tapers 
gleamed from the altar. 

r orvent and deep was the voice of the priest, and 
the people responded, 

^ ot with their lips alone, but their hearts ; and 
the Ave Maria 

bang they, and fell on their knees, and their 
souls, with devotion translated, 
itose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending 
to heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings 
of ill, and on all sides 


Wandered, wailing, from Imvm to house the 
women and criildren. 

Long at her father’s door Evaitgelhie mtb 
her right hand 

Shielding her eyes from the level dlys of the sun, 
that, descending. 

Lighted the village street with mysteiiors splen- 
dor, and roofed each * 

Peasant’s cottage with golden th&toh, and em- 
bl^oned its windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow-white 
doth on the table ; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fra- 
grant with wild-dowers ; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese 
frcsli brought from the dairy ; 

And, at the head of tlie hoard, the great arm- 
chair of tUo farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline w^ait at her father’s door, as 
the sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad 
ambrosial meadows. ^ 

All ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had 
fallen, 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celes- 
tial ascended, — 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgive-. 

. ness, and patience I 

Then, all-forgcbiul of self, she wandered into the 
village, 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful 
hearts of the women. 

As o’er the darkening lields with lingering steps 
they departed. 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary 
feet of their children. 

Down sank tlie great red sun, and in golden, glim- 
mering vapors 

Veiled tiio light of his face, like the I^ophet de- 
scending from Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the beU of the Angelua 
sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church 
Evangeline lingered. 

All wa.s silent within ; and in vain at the door 
and the wimlows 

Stood she, and listened and looked, till, ovei jomo 
by emotion, 

“Cabricl!” cried she aloud with tremulous 
voice; but no answer 

Came from the graves < 1 the dead, nor the 
gloomier grave of th(; living. 

Slowly at length she ri'turned to the tenantlcss 
house of her father. 

Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board 
was the supper untasted, 

Empty and drt'ar was each room, and haunted 
with phantoms of terror. 

Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor 
of her chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the disconso- 
late rain fall 

Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree 
by the window. 

Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of 
the et ''oing thnnder 

Told her that God was in heaven, and governed 
the world he created ! 

Then she remembered the tale she had beard of 
the justice of Heaven ; 

Soothed was her troubled se il, and she peacefully 
slumbered till morning. 


V. 

Four times the «nn had risen and set ; and now 
on the fifth day 

Cheerily called the cock to the aleeping maida of 
the farm-liouae. 


KTAimELIOTJ. 


B0 


Soon o’er the £eldSy in silent and mou^ui 

proceeaic 4^ 

Came from the neighboring hazoleta and farma 
the Acadian women, 

Driving in ponderouB wains their household 
goods to the sea-shore, 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on 
their dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding 
roiad and the woodland. 

Close at their sides their children ran, and urged 
on the oxen, 

While in their little hands they clasped some 
fragments of playthings. 


Thus to the Gaspereau’s month they hurried ; 
and there on the sea-beach 
Piled in confusion lay the household goods of tho 
peasants. 


Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their 
homes and their country, 

I Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are 
weary and wayworn. 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants 
descended 

Down from the church to the shore, amid their 
wives and their daughters. 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising 
together their voices, * 

Sang wiA tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic 
Missions : — 

“ Sacred heart of the Saviour ! O inexhaustible 
fountain ! 

Fill our hearts this day with strength and sub- 
mission and patience ! ” 

Then the old men, as they marched, and the 
women that stood by the wayside 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the 
Bunahine above them 



Driving in ponderous wains their household goods. 


All day long between the shore and the ships did 
the boats ply ; 

AU day long the wains came laboring down from 
the village. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to 
his setting, 

Echoed far o’er the fields came the roll of drums 
from the clmrohyard. 

Thither the women and children thronged. On a 
sudden the qhurch-doors 

Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching 
in gloomy procession 

Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Aca- 
dian farmexa. 


Mingled their notes therewith, like voices oil 
npirits departed. 


Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited 
in Buence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour 
of affliction, — 

Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession 
approached her, 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with 
emotion. 

Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly numiBg 
to meet him. 
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riASped «he his hand*, and laid her head on his 
shoulder, and whispered,^ I 

“ Gabriel ! be of good cheer ! for if we love one 
another 

Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mis- 
chances mav happen ! " 

Bmiling she spakj th(»e w ords ; then suddenly 
paused, tor her father 

Saw she slowly advancing. Alas ! how changed 
was his asoect ! j .1 z. ' 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire 
from his eye, and his footstep i 

Heav ier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart 
in his bosom . i 

Hut with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck 
and embraced him, i 

Speaking words of endearment where words of 
(‘omfort availed not. ' 

Thus to the Gaspeieau’s mouth moved on that 
mournful procession. I 

Tliere disorder prevailed, and the tumult and 
stir of embarking. 

Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the con- 
tusion j 

Wives were torn from their husbands, and i 
motheis, too late, saw their children 1 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with j 
wildest entreaties. _ I 

Bo unto s^par.tte ships were Basil and Gabriel 1 
carr.e 1. ! 

While in d(!8pair on the shore Evangeline stood 
with her father. ! 

Half the task was not done when the sun went ! 
down, and the twilight 

Deepemid and darkened around ; and in haste | 
the refluent ocean 1 

Fled away from the shore, and loft the line of tuc j 
sand-beach I 

Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the 1 
?^lippery sea-we 'd. | 

Farther hack in th 5 midst of the household goods [ 
and the wagons, 

Like to a . yp’^y cii-nip, or a leaguer after a 'battle. 
All escape out off by the sea, and the sontiiiLds 
lie u tiicm, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseles.s Aca- 
dian farmers. 

B.ick to its nethermost oaves retreated the bellow- 
ing Dcean, 

Bragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, 
and leaving 

Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of 
the H-ailors, 

Tlien, as the night descended, the herds returned 
from tlieir pastures • 

Bweet was the moist still air with the odor of 
milk from their udders ; 

Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known ^ 

) tars of the farm-yard, — 

W aited and looked in vain for the voh^e and tlm 
hand of the milkmaid, 

Silence reigned in the streets ; from the church 
no Angelus sounded, 

Bose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no 
lights from the windows. 

But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires 
^ had been kindled, 1 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from I 
wrecks in the tempest. j 

Bound them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces I 
. were gathered, i 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the | 
crying of children. j 

Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to j 
. hearth in his parish, 

'» andored the faithful priest consoling and bless- 
... and cheering, 

unto shipwreeb-d Paul on xVleliU’s desolate 
aea-ahore. 


Thus he approached the place whez^ Evangeline 
I sat with her father, 

And in the flickering light beheld the face of the 
old man, 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and Ivithoilieither 
thought or emotion, 

E’en as the face of a clock from which the Hands 
have been taken. 

Vainly Evangeline strove with wiMpds and cares- 
I ses to cheer him, 

Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he 
looked not, he spake not. 

But, with a vacant stare, ever gaitJ it the flicker- 
ing fire-light. 

Benedkite ! ” murmured the priest, in tones oJ 
compassion. 

More he fain would have said, but his heart waft 
I full, and his accents 

Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a 
I child on a thrcsiioid 

Hushed by the scene ho beholds, and the awful 
preseiKJe of sorrow. 

Silently, therefore, lie laid his hand on the 
head of the maiden, 

liaising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that 
above them 

Moved on their way, un])crturl)od by the wrongs 
and sorrows of mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and tlu y wept 
together in silence. 

Buddenly rose from the south a light, as in 
autumn the blood-red 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er 
1 tlie Ijori/on 

Titan-like stretches its Inmdred hands upon 
mountain and meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge 
shadows together. 

Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs 
of tlio village. 

Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships 
that lay in the roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of 
flame weie 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like 
tlic (juivering hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wdnd seized the gleeds and the burn- 
ing thatch, and, uplifting. 

Whirled them aloft t-hrough the air, at once from 
a Innidrcd house-toji^ 

Started the Mhe('ted smoke with flashes of flame 
intermingled. 

Those tilings beheld in dismay the crowd on 
the shore and on shipboard. 

SpeechhiSH at first they stood, then cried aloud in 
their anguish, 

Wc shall behold no more our homes in the vil- 
lage of Grand-Pro ! ” 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the 
farm-yards, 

Thinking the day liad dawned ; and anon the 
lowing of cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the barking 0 
dogs interrupted. 

Then rose i sound of dread, such as startles th 
sleepi.ig encampments 

Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt 
the Nebraska, 

Wi Oil the wild horses affrighted sweep by with 
the speed of the whir 'wind, 

Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to 
the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on ‘the night, as 
the herds and the horses 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly 
rushed o’er th^ meadows. 

Overwhelmed with the, sight, yet speechleii, 
the priest and the 
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Gazed on the seen© of terror that reddened and 
widened Iw lore them ; 

And as they turned at length to apeak to their 
‘fidlent companion, 

Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched 
abrofid on the sea-shore 

Motionless Jay his form, from which the soul had 
departed. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and 
the maiden 

Knelt at iier father’s side, and wailed aloud in 
her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head 
on his bosom. 

Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious 
slumber ; 

And when she woke from the trance, she behold 
a multitude near her. 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully 
gazing ujiori her. 

Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest 
compassion. 

Btill the blaze of the burning village illumined 
the landscape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the 
faces aronnd her, 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her waver- 
ing senses. 

Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the 
people, — 

“ Let us bury him hero by the sea. When a 
happier season 

Brings us again to our homes from the unknown 
land of our exile, 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the 
churchyard.” 

Such were the words of the priest. And there 
in haste by the sca-sidc, 

Having the glare of the burning village for 
funeral torohos. 

But without bell or book, they buried the farmer 
of Grand-Pre. 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the ser- 
vice of sorrow, 

Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a 
vast congregation, 

Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar 
with the dirges. 

’Twas the returning tide, that afar from the 
waste of the ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving 
and hurrying landward. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise 
of embarking ; 

And witli the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out 
of the harbor, 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and 
the village in ruins. 


PART THE SECOND. 

I. 

Many a weary year had passed since the burning 
of Grand-Pre, 

When on tlie falling tide the freighted vessels 
departed, 

Pearing a nation, with all its household gods, 
into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example 
in story. 

Far asunder, -on separate coasts, the Acadians 
landed ; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when 
the wind from the northeast 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the 
Banks of Newfoundland. , 

Friendless, homeless, •hopeless, they wandered 
from city to city, 


Prom the cold lakes of the North to sultry South- 
ern savannas, — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands 
where tlie Father of Waters 

Seizes the iiills in his hands, and drags them 
down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones 
of the mammoth. 

Friends they sought and homes ; and many, de- 
spairing, heart-broken, 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a 
friend nor a fireside. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone 
in the churchyards. 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited 
and wandered, 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering 
all things. * 

Fair was she and young ; but, alas ! before her 
extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, 
with its pathwaj' 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed 
and suffered before her, 

Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead 
and abandoned. 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the Western desert 
is marked by 

Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach 
in the sunshine. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, 
imperfect, unfinished; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and 
sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly 
descended 

Into the east again, from whence it late had 
arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by 
the fever w’ithin her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and 
thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search 
and endeavor ; 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on 

I the crosses and tombstones, 

! Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that 
perhaps in its bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber 
beside him. 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate 
whisper, 

Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her 
forward. 

Somctime.s she spake with those who had seen 
her beloved and known him, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place or 
forgotten. 

“ Gabriel Lajeunesse ! ” they said ; “ O yes ! we 
have seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have 
gone to the prairies ; 

Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters 
and trappers. ” 

“Gabriel Lajeunesse!” said others; “O yes! 
we have seen him. 

He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.” 

Then would they say, “Dear child! why dream 
and wait for liim longer V 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? 
others 

Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits 
as loyal V 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who 
has loved thee 

Many a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand 
and be happy ! 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s 
tresses.” 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely hni 
sadly, I cannot I 
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Whither my heart has gone, there follows my 
hand, and not elsewhere. 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and 
illumines the pathway, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden 
^ ]ii darkness.” 

Thereupon the priest, her friend and father- 
• confessor. 

Said, with a smile, “ O daughter ! thy God thus 
speaketh within thee ! 

• Talk not of wasted affection, affection never 
was wasted ; 

If it • nrich not the heart of another, its waters, 
returning 

lia'jk to their- springs, like the rain, shall fill them 
full of refreshment ; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns 
again to the fountain. 

Patience ; accomplish thy labor ; accomplish thy 
work of affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endur- 
ance is godlike. 

Ther''fore accomplish thy labor of love, till the 
heart is made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered 
more worthy of heaven ! ” 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline 
labored and waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of 
the ocean. 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that 
whispered, ‘‘ Despair not ! 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and 
cheerless discomfort. 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns 
of existence. 

Let me essay, O Muse ! to follow the wanderer’s 
foototops ; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful 
year of existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course 
through the valley : 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the 
gleafuof its water 

Here and there, in some open space, and at inter- 
vals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan 
glooms that conceal it, 

Thougli he behold it not, he can hear its continu- 
ous murmur ; 

Happy, at length, if he find the 8j>ot where it 
reaches an outlet. 

n. 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beau- 
tiful River, 

past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the 
Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift 
Mi.ssissippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by 
Acadian boatmen. 

jb was a band of exiles ; a raft, as it were, from 
the shipwrecked 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating 
together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a 
common misfortune ; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by 
ft u hearsay, 

nought for their kith and their kin among the 
c\ . , farmers 

the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair 
ry. Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the 
Father Felician. 

uuward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness 
wmbre with forests, 

after day they glided adown the turbulent 
river ; 


Night after night, by their blazing flr^s, encamped 
on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green i^^ands, 
where plumelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadoyry create; they 
swept with the current. 

Then emerged into broad lagoona, whei^e si? very 
sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves 
of their margin, 

Shining vyith snow-white plumes, large fl«»cks of 
pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores 
of the river, 

Shaded by china-treep, in the midst of luxuriant 
gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins 
and dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns 
perpetual summer. 

Where through the (hddoti Coast, and groves of 
orange and citron, 

Sweeps witii majestie ciu've the river awajf to the 
castw.ird. 

They, too, swerved from their course?; and, en- 
tering the Bayou ol Plaipiemine, 

Soon were lost, in a maze of sluggish and devious 
waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 
direction. 

Over their lieada the towering and tenebrous 
boughs of tlio cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid- 
air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of an- 
cient cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save 
])y the iK'rons 

Home to their roosts in tlie cedar-troos returning 
at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as ho greeted the moon with 
dcinoniuc laughter. 

Lovely tlie moonliglit was as it glanced and 
gleamed on tlu; water, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar 
sustaining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell a« 
through chinks in a ruin. 

Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange wero all 
things around them ; 

And o’er tlieir snirits thove came a feeling of 
wonder and sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen that cannot be 
comjjassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of 
the })rairies. 

Far in advance arc closed the leaves of the shrink- 
ing mimosa. 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings 
of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of 
doom has attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, 
that faintly 

Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on 
throng' h the moonlight. 

It was the tl .-ught oi her brain that assumed the 
shape of a phantom. 

Through those shadowy isles had Gabriel wan- 
dered l)efore her. 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him 
nearer and nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, n>«e 
one of the oarsmen, 

And, as a signal soun d, if others like themperad- 
ventiire, 

Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, 
blew a blast on his bugle. 

Wild through the dark cokninades and condors 
leafy the blast rang, 
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Breaking the eeal .if silence, and giving tongues 
tc the fores ^ 

Soundless above them the banners of moss just 
stirred to the music. 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the dis- 
tance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverber- 
ant branches ; 

But not a voice replied; no answer came from 
the darkness ; 

And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of 
pain was the silence. 

Then Evangeline slept ; but the boatmen rowed 
through the midnight. 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian 
boat-songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian 
rivers, 

While through the night were heard the myste- 
rious sounds of the desert. 

Par off, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the 
forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of tlic crane and the roar 
of the grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from the 
shades ; and before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of tlie Atchafa- 
laya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight 
undulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in 
beauty, the lotus 

Lifted lior golden crown above the heads of the 
Ixiatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of 
magnolia blossoms, 

And witli the heat of noon ; and numberless syl- 
van islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with bloH.sonung 
hedges of roses. 

Near to wnose shores tliey glided along, invited 
to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were 
suspended. 

Umler tlie boughs of Wachita willows, that grew 
Ijy the margin. 

Safely their boat was moored ; and seatiered 
about on the gr<M‘Tiswar<l, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary tia- 
vellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a 
cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trunifiet-flower 
and tlie grajievine 

Kung tlieir ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder 
of Jacob, 

Or whose peiuiulous stairs the angels ascending, 
desoending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from 
blossom to blossom. 

Such wuiH the vision EvangoUiio saw as she slum- 
bered beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawm of 
an oy>ouiiig heaven 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions 
celestial. 

Nearer, ever nearer, among the numberless 
islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er 
the water, 

Urged on its course by^the sinewy arms of 
hunters and trappers. 

Northward its prow was turned, to the land of 
the bison and beaver. 

At the Inlm sat a youth, with countenance 
thoughtful and careworn. 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, 
and a sadueia 


Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legi- 
bly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy 
and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and 
of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of 
the island, 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of 
palmettos. 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay con- 
cealed in the willows. 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and 
unseen, were the sleepers, 

Angel of God was there none to awaken the slum- 
bering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud 
on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had 
died in the distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and 
the maiden 

Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, “ O Father 
Feliciaii ! 

Sometliing says in my heart that near me Gabriel 
wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague supersti- 
tion y 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to 
my sjurit y ” 

Then, with a Idush, she added, “Alas for my 
credulous fancy ! 

Unto cars like thme such words as these have no 
meaning.” 

But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled 
as lie answered, — 

“Daughter, thy words are not idle ; nor are they 
to me without meaning. 

Feeling is d<*(‘i) and still ; and the word that floats 
on the surface 

1 Is ns tlie tossing buoy, that betrays where the 
I anclior is hidden. 

i '^riierelore trust to thy heart, and to what the 
! w orld calls illusions. 

} ( iahrirl truly is near thee ; for not far away to the 
southward, 

’ On tlie bauk.s of the Tcche, are the towns of St. 
Maur and 8t. Martin, 

j There the long -wandering bride shall be given 
1 again to her bridegroom, 

I There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and 
hiB sheepfold. 

Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and for- 
ests of fruit-trees ; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest 
of heavens 

I Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls 
j of the forest. 

i They who dwell there have named it the Eden of 
j Louisiana.” 

I With these words of cheer they arose and con- 
i tinned their journey. 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the 
i western horizon 

j Like a magician extended his golden wand o'e 
1 the landscape ; 

! Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water and 
j forest 

I Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and 
( mingled together. 

, Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges 
I ot silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the 
motionless water 

; Filled wjws Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible 
: sweetness 

I Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains 
I of feeling 

I Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and 
1 waters around her. 
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Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking- 
bird, wildest of singers, 

Bwinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er 
the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of deliri- 
ous music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves 
seemed silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then 
soaring to madness 

Seemed th^ to follow or guide the revel of fren- 
* zied Bacchantes, 

Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low 
lamentation ; 

nil, having gathered them all, he flung them 
abroad m derision, 

A '5 when, after a storm, a gust of wind through 
the tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower 
on the branches. 

With such a prelude as this, and hearts that 
throbbed with emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Teche, where it flows 
through the green Opelousas, 

And, through 'the amber air, above the cre.st of 
woodland, 

Baw the column of smoke that arose from a neigh- 
boring dwelling ; — 

Bounds of a horn they heard, and the distant low- 
ing of cattle. 


III. 

NEiLR to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by 
oaks, from whose branches 


Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistle- 
toe flaunted. 

Such os the Druids cut down with gOldeit batohets 
at Yule-tide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the hodse of the herds- 
man. A garden 

Girded it round about with a belt luxuriant 
blossom B, 

Pilling the air with fragrance. The house itself 
was of timbers 

Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully fitted 
together. 

Large and low was tlic roof ; and on slender col- 
umns supported, 

Rose-wreathed, vino-cncircled, a broad and spa- 
ciors veranda, 

Haunt of the huminiug-bird and the bee, extended 
around it. 

At each end of the liouse, amid the flowers of the 
garden 

Stationed the dove cots were, as love’s perpetual 
symbol. 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions 
of rivals. ^ 

Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow 
and Hunsldno 

Ran near the tops of the trees; but the house 
itself was in shadow. 

And from its chimney-top, ascendmg and slowly 
exininding 

Into tlie evening air, a thin blue column of smoko 
rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, 
ran a pathway 

Through the gi cat groves of oak to the skirts of 
the limitless prairie, 
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Into whose sea of fiqwers the snnwas slowly de- 
BOf*n*ling. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with sh^idowy 
canvas 

Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless 
calm in the ttojhcs, 

Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of 
grapevines. 

Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf 
of the prairie, 

Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and 
stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of 
deerskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under 
the Spanish sombrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look 
of its master. 

Round about him were numberless herds of kine, 
that were grazing 

Quietly in the meadows, and breatliiiig the va- 
pory freshness 

That uprose from the river, and spread itself over 
the^landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and 
expanding 

Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that 
resounded 

Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp 
air of the evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of 
the cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents 
of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed 
o’er the prairie, 

And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in 
the distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, 
through the gate of the garden 

Saw ho the forms of the priest and the maiden 
advancing to meet him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in 
amazement, and forward 

Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of 
wonder ; 

When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil 
the blacksmith. 

Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to 
the garderv. 

There in an arbor of roses with endless q^uestion 
and answer 

Gave tliey vent to their hearts, and renewed their 
friendly embraces, 

Laughing aiul weeping by turns, or sitting silent 
and thoughtful. 

Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not ; and now dark 
doubts and miRgiving.s 

Btolo o’er the maiden’s heart ; and Basil, some- 
what embarrassed, 

Broke the silenoe and said, “If you came by the 
Atclmfalaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s 
boat on the bayous ? ” 

Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a 
shade passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a 
tremulous accent, 

“Gone? is Gabriel gone?” and, concealing her 
face on his slioulder. 

All her o’erburdened heart gave way, and she 
wept and lamented. 

Then the g(K)d Basil said, — and his voice grew 
blithe as he said it. — 

Be of good cheer, my child : it is only to-dav he 
depttrt«}d. 

Foolish boy ! he has left me alone with my herds 
and my horses. 

Iloody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, 
ms spirit 


Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet 
existence. 

Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his 
troubles, 

He at length had become so tedious to men and to 
maidens, 

Tedious even to me, that at length 1 bethought 
me, and sent him 

Unto the town of Adayos to trade ferr mules with 
the Spaniards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the 
Ozark Mountains, 

Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping 
the beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer ; we will follow tljS 
fugitive lover ; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the 
streams are against him. 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew 
of the morning 

Wo will follow him fast, and bring him back to 
his prison.” 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the 
banks of the river, 

Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael 
the fiddler. 

Long under Basil’s roof had he lived like a god 
on Olympus, 

Having no other care than dispensing music to 
mortals. 

Far renow’ncd was he for his silver locks and his 
liildle. 

“Long live Michael,” they cried, “our brave 
Acadian minstrel ! ” 

As they bore him alolt in triumphal procession ; 
and straightway 

Father F'elioiun advanced with Evangeline, greet- 
ing the old man 

Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while 
Basil, enraptured. 

Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions an^d 
gos.sips, 

Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers 
and daughters. 

Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the 
ei<lcvant blacksmith, 

I All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal 

I dtmieanor ; 

Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil 

I and the (dimatc, 

And of the prairies, whose numberless herds w'ere 
his who would take them ; 

Each <»iio thought in his heart, that he, too, 
would go and do likewise. 

Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the 
breezy veranda. 

Entered the hall of the house, where already the 
supper of Basil 

Waited his late return ; and they rested and 
feasted together. 

Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness de 
Bconded. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the land- 
scape with silver, 

Pair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars ; 
but within doors, 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in 
the glimmering lamplight. 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the 
table, the herdsman 

Poured forth his heart and his wine together in 
endless profusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Nat- 
chitoches tobacco. 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and 
smiled as they listened : — 

“ Welcome once more, my friends, who longhnW 
been friendless and homeles^ 
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Welcome once more to a home, that is better per- 
chance than the old one ! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like 
the rivers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of tho 
farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, 
as a keel through the water. 

All the year round the orange -groves are in blos- 
som ; and grass grows 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian 
summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and un- 
claimed in the prairies ; 

Here, too, lands may be had for tho asking, and 
forests of timber 

With a few blows of tho axe are hewn and framed 
into houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields are 
yellow with harvests, 

No King George of England shall drive you away 
from your homesteads, 

Buru'ng your dwellings and barns, and stealing 
your farms and your cattle.” 

Speaking these words, ho blew a wrathful cloud 
from his nostrils. 

While his huge, brown hand came thundering 
down on the table, 

So that the guests all started ; and Father Feli- 
cian, astounded, 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way 
to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were 
milder and gayer ; — 

*** Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware 
of the fever ! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian cli- 
mate, 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck 
in a nutshell ! ” 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and 
footsteps approaching 

Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of tho 
breezy veranda. 

It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian 
planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil 
the Herdsman. 

Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and 
neighbors : 

Friend clasped friend in his arms ; and they who 
before were as strangers^ 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends* 
to each other, 

Draw 'I by the gentle bond of a common country 
together. 

But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, 
proceeding 

From the acoordant strings of Michael’s melodious 
fiddle, 

Broke up all further speech. Away, like children 
delighted. 

All things forgott besides, they gave themselves 
to the maddening 

Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed 
to the music. 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of 
fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, a^rt, at the head of tho hall, the 
priest and the herdsman 

Bat, conversing together of past and present and 
future ; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for 
within her 

Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the 
music 

Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressi- 
ble sadness 

Ciine o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth 
into the garden. 


Beautiful was the night. Behind tlie black wall 
of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, aroike tbe moon. 
Oh the river 

Pell here and there through the branohet a trem« 
ulous gleam of the mooulig^bt. 

Like the sweet thoughts of love ion it darkened 
and devious spirit. j 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 
of the garden 

Poured out tiieir souls in odors, that were their 
prayers and confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent 
Carthusian. 

Puller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 
shadows and night-dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. Tho calm and 
the magical moonligiit 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable 
longings, 

As, through tlie garden gate, and beneath the 
shade of the oak-trees. 

Passed she along tlic path to the edge of the 
measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire- 
flies 

Gleaming and fltiaiing away in mingled and infi- 
nit<* numhoiH 

Over lier head tiu' st irs, tho tlioughts of God in 
the heavens, 

Shone on tlie eyes of man, who had ceased to mar- 
vel and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls 
of that, temple, 

As if a hand had ap}>eared and written upon them, 
“ Upharsin.” 

And the soul of tho maiden, between the stars 
and the fire-tlies. 

Wandered alone, and she cried, ‘‘ O Gabriel ! O 
my beloved ! 

Art thon so near unto me, and yet I cannot be- 
hold thee V 

Art thou so near unto mo, and yet thy voice does 
not reach nu^ 

Ah ! how often thy feet have trod this path to 
the ])rair\e ! 

Ah ! how ofti'ii thine eyes have looked on the 
woodlands around me ! 

Ah ! how often beneath this oak, rctuniing from 
labor. 

Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me 
ill thy slumbers ! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be 
fohled about thc(! V " 

Loud and sudden and near tho note of a whip- 
poorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through the 
neighboring thickets^ 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 
into silence. 

“Patience!” whispered the oaks from oracnlax 
caverns of darkness : 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 

‘ ‘ To-morrow ! ” 

Bright rose the sun next day ; and all the flowers 
of thi garden 

Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and 
anointed his tresses 

With the delicious balm that they bore in their 
vases of crystal. 

“Farewell ! ” said the prieti^^, as he stood at the 
shadowy threshold ; 

“ See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his 
fasting and famine, 

And, too, the Pooli.<^h Vi^in, who slept when the 
bridegroom was comini;.” 

“ Farewell ! ” answered the maiden, and, smiling, 
with Basil descended 

Down to the river’s brink, where the boatmin 
already were waiting. 
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riius beginning their iourney with morumg, and 
t»unshiiie, an'' dadjiess, 

Swiftlj tiioy f(>llowecr the Sight of him who wa« 
speeding before them, 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over 
the desert. 

Not that day,* nor the next, nor yet the day that 
succeeded, 

Found they trace of his course, in lake or forest 
or river, 

Nor, after many days, had they found him ; but 
vague and uncertain 

Rumors alone were their guides through a wild 
and desolate country ; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of 
Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from 
the garrulous landlord, 

That on the day before, with horses and guides 
and companions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the 
prairies. 

IV. 

Far in the West there lies a desert laud, where 
the mountains 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and 
luminous summits. 

Down from their jagged, deex) ravines, wht re the 
gorge, like a gateway, 

Opens a })asfling rude to the wheels of the emi- 
grant’s wagon. 

Westward the Oregon flt)W8 and the Wallew’ay 
and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind- 
river Mountains, 

Tlirough the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps 
the Nebraska ; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and 
the Spanish sierras, 

Fretted witn sands and rocks, and swept by the 
wind of the d(;Hert, 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sonnd, de- 
scend to the ocean, 

Like the great cl)ords of a liarj), in loud and 
solemn vibrations. 

Hfjreading between these streams arc the "won- 
djous, beautiful ijrairies. 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 
sunslnno. 

Bright with luxuriant clu-sters of roses and pur- 
ple amorphas. 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk 
and the roebuck ; 

Over them wander the wolves, and herds of ride?- 
less horse-s ; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are 
weary wnth travel ; 

Over them wander the scaite.ed tribes of Tsh- 
maol's children, 

Htaiuing tho desert with blood ; and above their 
terrible war trails 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the 
vulture, 

Like the imi)lacablo soul of a chieftain slaugh- 
tered in battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the 
heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from tho camps of 
these savage marauders ; 

Here and there rise groves from the margins of 
swift-running rivers ; 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk 
of the desert. 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by 
tile brook-sid€L 

And over all i^ the ^y, tho clear and crystalline 
heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above 
them. 


Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark 
' Mountains, 

Gabriel far had entered, vidth hunters and trap- 
pers behind him. ^ 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, the 
maiden and Basil « 

Followed his flying steps, and thought each day 
to o’ertake him. 

Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the 
smoke of his oamp-fire ... t 

Rise* in the morning air from the distant plain; 

but at nightfall, ; 

When they had reached the plaoe, they found 
onl3' embers and ashes . .* 

And, though their hearts were sad at times an 
their bodies were weary, 

Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fat 
Morgana 

Showed them hef lakes of light, that retreated 
and vanished before them. 


Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there 
silently entered 

Into the little camp an Indian woman, whoso 
features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as 
great as her sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her 
Iieofile, 

Prom tlie far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel 
Cainanches, 

Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-dcs- 
Bois, had been murdered. 

Touched were their hearts at her story, and 
warmest and friendliest welcome 

Cave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and 
feasted among them 

On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on 
the embers. 

But when their meal was done, and Basil and all 
his comi>aTiions, 

Worn with the long day’s march and the chase of 
the deer and the bison, 

Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept 
where the quivering fire-light 

Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms 
wrapped up in their blankets. 

I’hen at the door of Evangeline’s tent she sat and 
iej>eated 

Slow]}', with soft, low voice, and the charm of 
her Indian accent, 

All tho tale of her love, with its pleasures, and 
pains, and reverses. 

Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know 
that another t 

Hajiloss heart like her owm had loved and had 
been disappointed. 

Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and 
woman’s oompassion, 

Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had 
suflered was near her. 

She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she 
had ended 

Still was mute ; but at length, as if a mysterious 
horror 

Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated 
the tale of the Mowis ; 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and 
wedded a maiden. 

But, when the morning came, arose and passed 
from the wigwam. 

Fading and melting away and dissolving into the 
sunshine. 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed 
far into the forest. 

Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like 
a weird incantation. 

Told she the tale of the fair Lilinan, who was 
wooed by a phantom. 
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X^ookod with its a/^onijied face on the multitude 
kneeling hen '^h it. 

Thi« was tlicir rural chapel Aloft, through the 
intricate a relies 

Of its allrial loof, arose the chant of their ves- 
fiers. 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and 
Bighs of the branches. 

Bdent with heads uncovered, the travellers, 
nearer approaching, 

Knelt on the swarded tioor, and joined in the 
evening devotions. 

But when the service was done, and the benedic- 
tion had fallen 

Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from 
the hands of the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the stran- 
gers, and bade them 

Welcome ; and when they replied, lie smiled with 
benignant expression. 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother- 
tongue in the forest. 

And, with words of kindness, conducted them 
into his wigwam. 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on 
cakes of the maize-ear 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water- 
gourd of the teacher. 

Soon was their story told ; and the priest with 
solemnity answered : — 

“Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, 
seated 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden 
reposes, 

Told me this same sad talc ; then arose and con- 
tinued his journey ! ” 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake 
with an accent of kindness ; 

But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in 
winter tlie snow-ilakcs 

Fall into some lone nest from which the birds 
have departed. 

“ Far to the north he has gone,” continued the 
priest ; “ but in autnrnu, 

When the chase is done, will return again to the 
Mission.” 


This is the comp&ss-flower, that the finger ot 
God has planted 

Here in the houseless wild, to direct thetravelleFa 
loumey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 
desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The yossoms 
of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller 
of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their 
odor is deadly. 

Only this hunible plant can guide us here, and 
hereafter 

Crown ns with asphodel flowers, that are we^ 
with the dews of nepenthe.” 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the win- 
ter, — yet Gabriel came not ; 

Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of 
the robin and bluebird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Ga- 
briel came not. 

But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor 
was wafted 

Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of 
bioHKom. 

Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michi- 
gan forests, 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw 
River. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes 
of St. Lawrence, 

Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the 
Mission. 

When over weary ways, by long and ^rilous 
marches, 

She had attained at length the depths of the 
Michigan forests. 

Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen 
to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in 
seasons and places 

Divers and distant far w'as seen the wandering 
maiden ; — 


Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek 
and submissive, 

“ Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad 
and afflicted.” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes 
on the morrow, 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian 
guides and conipanioiiH, 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline 
stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 
other, — 

Days and weeks and months; and the fields of 
maize that were springing 

Green from the ground when a stranger she came, 
now waving above her, 

Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, 
and forming 

Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pil- 
laged by squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, 
and the maidens 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened 
a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief 
in the corn-field. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought 
not her lover. 

“ Patience ! ” the priest would say ; “ have faith, 
and thy prayer will be answered ! 

Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head 
from the meadow, 

Be© how its leaves are turned to the north, aa true 
as the magnet ; 


Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian 
Missions, 

Now in tiie noisy camps and the battle-fields of 
the array, 

Now^ in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous 
cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away unre- 
membered. 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the 
long journey • 

Faded wa.s she and old, when in disappointment 
it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from 
her beauty. 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom 
and the shadow. 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of 
gray o’er her foreheaa. 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her eartflL 
horizon, 

As in the Eastern sky the first faint streaks 
the morning. 

V, 

In that delightful land which is washed by the 
Delaware’s waters, 

Guaixling in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 
apostle. 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the 
citv be founded. 

There al I the air is balm, and the peach is the eni- 
blem of beauty. 

And the streets Still re*echo the xuun^ of 
trees of the foieat. 
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Ai if tbejr fain would appf)a«e the Dryads whose 
haunts they molest^ 

There from the troubled sea had Evangeline 
landed, an exile, 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and 
a country. 

There <dd Rene Leblanc had died ; and when he 
departed, 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred de- 
scendants. 

Something at least there was in the friendly 
streets of the city, 

Something that spake to her heart, and made her 
no longer a stranger ; 

And her ear was pleased with the Thee and 'J'hou 
of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 

Where all men were equal, and all werD brothers 
and sisters. 

fto, when the fruitless search, the disappointed 
endeavor, 

Fnded, to recommence no more upon earth, un- 
complaining, 

Thitner, as leaves to the light, were turned her 
thoughts and her footsteps. 

As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists of the 
morning 

Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape 
below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and 
hamlets, 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the 
world far below her. 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and 
the pathway 

Whioh she had climbed so far, lying smooth and 
fair in the distance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was 
his image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last 
she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his deatlilike silence 
and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it 
was not. 

Over him years had no power •, he was not 
changed, but transfigured ; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, 
and not absent ; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to 
others. 

This was the lesson a life'of trial and sorrow had 
taught her. 

8o was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 
apices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air 
with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to 
follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of 
her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy ; 
frequenting 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes 

• of the city. 

Where distress and want concealed themselves 
from the sunlight, 

Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished 
neglected. 

Night after night, when the world was asleep, as 
the watchman repeated 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well 
in the city, 

High at some lonely window he saw the light of 
her taper. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow 
through the suburbs 

Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and 
fruits for the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face returning home 
from its watohmgs. 


Then it came to pass that a peatilenoe fell cn 
the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by 
flocks of wild pigeons. 

Darkening the sun in their flight, with uenght in 
fheir craws but an acoru. 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in tbe month 
of September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a 
lake in the meadow. 

So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural 
margin, 

j Spread to a hraokish lake, the silver stream of 
1 existence. 

I Wealth had no pow('r to bribe, nor beauty to 
charm, the op] rossor ; 

But all perislicd alike beneath the scourge of his 
anger ; — • 

Only, alas ! the poor, who had neit^her friends 
nor attendants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the 
homeless. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of 
meadows and woodlands ; — 

Now tho city surrounds it; but siiil, with its 
gateway and wicket 

Meek, in tlie midst of splendor, its htimble walls 
seem to echo 

Softly the words of tlio Lord: — ‘^The poor ye 
always have with yon.” 

'riiither, by night and by day, came the Sister of 
Mercy. The dying 

Looked up into her face, and thong)] t, indeed, tc 
behold there 

; Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead 
! with splendor, 

I Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints 
and apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a 
di.stance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of tho city 
celestial, 

Into whose shining gates erelong their 8i>iritfl 
would enter. 

Tims, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, 
de.se i‘ted and silent, 

i Wending her quiet way, she entered the (h*or of 
I the almshouse. 

! Sweet on the surniner air was the odor of flowers 
in the garden ; 

And she j)au8ed on her v ay to gather tho fairest 
among them, 

That tho dying once more might rejoice in tlusir 
fragrance and la'auty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, 
cooled by tlu; east- wind, 

Distant and : oft on her car fell the chimes from 
tho belfry of Christ Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across tho 
meadows were wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes 
in their church at Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour 
on her spirit ; 

Something within her said, “ At length thy trial« 
are ended ; ” 

I And, with light in her looks, she entered the 
j chambers of sickness. 

j Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful 
I attendants, 

j Moistening the feverish lip. and the aching brow, 
and in silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and con- 
cealing their faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of 
j snow by the loadside. 

Many a languid head, ujiraiaed as Evangeline 
j entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while ahe 
I passed, for her presence 
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Vauished the visiou away, but EFaugeline knelt. 


Fell on their hearty like a ray of the sun on the 
walls of a prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, 
the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed 
it forever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the 
night time ; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by 
strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of 
wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, 
while a shudder 

Ban through her frame, and, forgotten, the 
flowerets dropped from her fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and 
bloom of the morning. 

Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such 
terrible anguish. 

That the dying neard it, and started up from 
their pillows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form 
of an old man. 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that 
shaded his temples ; 

But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a 
moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its 
earlier manhood ; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who 
are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush u£ 
the fever, 


As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had ha* 
sprinkled its portals. 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and 
pass over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit 
exhausted 

Seemed to be sinking down through infinite 
depths in the darkness. 

Darkness of slumber and death, forever winlriTig 
and-einking, 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied 
reverberations, 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush 
that succeeded 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and 
saint-like, 

“Gabriel ! O my beloved ! ” and died away into 
silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home 
of his childhood ; • 

Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers 
among them, 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, 
w'alking under their shadow. 

As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in 
his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowly he lifted 
his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt 
by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the ac- 
cents imuttered 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what 
his tongue would have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise ; and EvangeUne, knee- 
ing beatde him, 
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fUssed his dying lips, and laid his head on her 
bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly 
. sank into darkness, 

As when s lamp is blown out by a gust of wind 
at a Casement. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and 
the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 
longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of 
patience ! 

And, as she pressed onoo more the lifeless head to 
her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, 
“ Father, I thank thee ! ” 


Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away 
from its shadow. 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers 
are sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic 
churchyard. 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and 
unnoticed. 


Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing be- 
side them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, wher; theirs are 
' at rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no 
longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where I '.ioirs have 
ceased from their labors, 

Tliousands of weary feet, where theirs have oom- 
pleted their journey ! 

Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the 
shade oi its branches 

Dwells another race, with other customs and lan- 
guage. 

Only along the shore of the mournful and misty 
Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers 
from exile 

Wandered back to their native* laud to die in its 
bosom. 

In the fisherman’s cot the wlieel and the lootii are 
still busy ; 

Maidens still wear their Norman cap.s and their 
kirtles of homcspuTi, 

And by the evening liie repeat Evangeline’s 
stoiy. 

While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disoonsolatc answers the 
wail of the forest. 
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DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 

Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they 
come, 

Pauses from time to time, and turns and heark- 
ens ; 

^^o walking here in twilight, O my friends ! 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance, 

And pause, and tnm to listen, as each sends 
His words of friendship, comfort, and assist- 
ance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told. 

Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Yc have repaid me back a thousand -fold, 

By every friendly sign and salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent 
token, 

Yl^t teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, , though no word be 
spoken. 

”i®sBagos, that pass from land to land ; 
Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep his- 
tory, 

fu which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

Une touch of fire, — and all the rest is mystery I 


The pleasant liooks, that silently among 

Our honseliold troasuros takf' familiar places, 

And are to ns as if a living toiigtic 
►Spake from the printed oavi'S or pictured faces ! 

Perhaps on earth 1 never shall behold, 

With eye of soiibc, your outward form and sem- 
blance ; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow' old. 

But live 1\, lever young in iny remembrance. 

Never gniw^ old, nor change, nor pass away ! 

Your gentle voici's will flow on forever, 

When life grows hare and tarniBhed with decay, 
As through a leatiess landscape flows a river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Being oftentimes of diffeiont tongues and na- 
tion n 

But the endeavor for the selfsame ends, 

With the same hopes, and fears, and' a.spira* 
tions 

Therefore I hope to join y nr seaside walk, 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 

Not interrupting with Intrusive talk* 

The grand, majestic symphon e» of ocean. 

Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are 
lighted, 

To have my place reserved among the rest. 

Nor stand as one unsought and iminvitea I 
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BY THE SEASIDE. 



Tti the ship-yard stood the master, 

With tlie model of ttn* vessel. f 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 

“Bi^ILD me straight, O worthy Master 1 
Stanoli and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disasUir, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle I ” 

The merchant’s word 
Delighted the Master heard ; 

For Tiis heart was in his work, and the heart 
Givoth grace unto every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee. 

He answered, ‘‘ Erelong we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch. 
As ever weathered a wintry sea ! ” 

And first with nicest skill and art, 

Porft'ci and finished ip every part, 

A little miKlol the Master wrought, 

VV liieh should be the larger plan 
What the child is to the man. 

Its (loiinterpart in miniature; 

That with a hand morti swift and sure 
The greater labor might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 

And as he labored, his mind ran o’er 
The various shtpa that were built of yore, 


And above them all, and strangest of all 
Towered the Groat Harry, crank and tall, 
Whose picture was hanging on the wall, 

With bows and stern raised high in air, 

And balconies hanging here and there, 

And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those that frown 
Prom some old castle, looking down 
Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, “Our ship, I wia, 
Bhali be of another form than this I ’’ 

It waa of another form, indeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant craft ; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast, 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow de^ees, 

That she might be docile to the helm. 

And that the currents of parted seas, 

Closing behind, with mighty force. 

Might aid and not impede ner course. 

In the ship-yard stood the master, 

With the model of Hie vessel, 

That should laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wreatla I 

Covering many a rood of ground, 

Lay the timber piled around ; 


THE BUILDING OF THE S A*. 
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Timber o£ chestnut, and elm, and 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
knarred and crooked cedar knees; 
Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay. 

And the banks of the roaring lUanoke ! 

Ah ! what a wondrous thing it in 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word, can set in motion I 
There’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 

But every climate, every soil, 
aiuMt bring its tribute, great or small, 

^.nd help to build the wooden wall I 


The sun was rising o’er the sea, 

And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airv argosy, 

Framed and launched in a single dky. 
That silent arohitech the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every one, 

Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the master, when he spoke, 

A >outh, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 
Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 


Beautiful they were, in sooth, 

The old man and the fiery youth ! 
The old man, in whose busy brain 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o’er and o’er again 
The fiery youth, who was to be 
The he.r of his dexterity, 


The heir of his house, and his daughter’s hand. 
When he had built and launched nom land 
What the elder head had planned. 

“Thus,” said he, “will we build tliis ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 

And follow well this plan of mine. 

Choose the timbers with greatest car; t 
Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame. 

And the L nion be her name ! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
ISliail give my daughcor unto thee 1” 

The Master’s word 
Enraptured the 3 'oung man heard; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 
Standing before 
Her father's door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The snn shone on her golden hair. 

And her check was glowing fresh and fair, 
With the breath of morn and the soft sea air. 
Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Just beyond the billow’s reach ; 

But ho 

Was the restless, seething, stormy seal 

Ah, how skilful grows the liand 
That obeyeth Love’s command I 



Standing before Her father's door. 

He saw the form of his promised bclde.' 




It ifi the heart, and not the brain, 

1'hat to the highest dotli attain, 

And he who followctli Love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest I 

Thus with the rising of the sun 
Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard’s bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of mallets, plied 
With vigorous arms on every side ; 

Plied BO deftly and so well. 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 

The keel of oak for a noble shij), 

Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 

Was Iving ready, and stretched along 
The blocks^ well placed upon the sli^ 

Happy, thnoe happy, every one 
Who sees his labor well begun. 

And not perplexed and multiplied, 

By idly waiting for time and tide I 

And when the hot, long day was o’er. 

The young man at the master’s door 
Bat with ^e maiden, calm and still. 

And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill. 

The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great SepternlKjr gales, 

Of pirates coasting the Spanish Main, 

And ships that never came back again. 

The chance and chanije of a sailor’s life. 

Want and plenty, rest and strife, 

His roving fancy, like the wind, 

That nothing can stay and nothing can bind, 


And the magic cliarm of foreign lands, 

With shadows of palms, and lining sands, 
Where the tumbling surf, 

OVr the coral reefs of Madagascar, 

Wa .h: s tiic feet of the swarthy Lascar, 

As ho lies alone and asleep on the turf. 

AtkI the ♦rciubling maiden held her breath 
At tlie talcs of tljat awful, pitiless sea, 

With all its terror and mystery, 

The dim, dark sea, so like unto death. 

That divides and yet unites mankind I 
And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 
From the bowl of his pipe would awhile illume 
The silent group in the twilight gloom, 

And tliouglitful faces, as in a dream ; 

And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the dark, 

That the luad of the maiden lay at rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast I 

Day by day the vessel grew, 

W ith timbervS fastened strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and stemson-kne^ 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view ! 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 

Till after many a week, at length. 

Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk. 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk ! 

And around it columns of smoke, upwreathing. 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed, 

And oversowed 
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With the black tar, heated for the aheathing. 
And amid the cUmere 
Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 
TIk song of the master and his men ; — 


“Huild me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
Tliat shall laugh at all disaster. 

nd with wave and whirhvmd wrestle . 


With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lav the rudder on the sand. 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple witji the land, 
And immovable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast. 
And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

^^ith robes of while, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould, 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the master’s daughter! 

On many a dreary and misty night, 

’T will be seen by the rays of the signal light, 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 
liike a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

Tlie pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

B}’’ a path none other knows aright! 


Beh(»l(l^ at. la.st, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place; 

,S 1 1 muds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast ! 


Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 
Ijay tiio ‘’now, 

They fidl, — those lordly pines ! 

'I’hose grand, majestic pines! 

’Mid shouts and cheers 
TL jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Oragged down the weary, winding road 
Tliose captive kings so straight and tall, 

To be shorn of their streaming hair, 

And. naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 
()t the wind and the reeling main. 

Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not see 
again. 

And everywhere 

riie slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

All! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 
I hat flag unrolled, 

1 will be as a friendly hand 
ji^^^^^ched out from his native land, 
trilling his heart with memories sweet and 
endless ! 


All is finished ! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

* ^lay the ves.sel shall be launched ! 
With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 


great sun rises to behold the sight. 
The'oeean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled. 
Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold* 

His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

Hi.s beard of snow 

Heave I with the heaving of hi.s breast. 

He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands, 

Witli her fof t upon the sands, 

Decked with flag,*? and streamers gay^ 

In honor of lier mai-riage day--. 

Her snow-white signal'^ fluttering, blending, 
Round her like a veil dcseoRuing, 

I Ready to be 

j The bride of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover’s side. 

Shadows from tlio flags and shrouds, 

Like the shadows east by clouds, 

Broken by many a sunny' fleck, 

Fall around them on tlio deck. 

The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

The joy«)iis bridegroom l)o\v.s his head; 

And in tears the good old Master 
Sluikes the brown hand of his son, 

Kisses his duiigliter’s glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot speak, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

Tlie worthy ])astor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock. 

That lias the ocean for its wold, 

That has the vessel for its fold, 

Leaping ONer from rock to rock — 

Spake, with accents mild and clear, 

Words of warning, words of cheer, 

But tedious to the bridegroom’s ear. 

He knew tlie chart 
Of the sailor’s heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs, 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 

All (hose scen t currents, that flow 
With such ri'viHtless undt.rfow, 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 

The will from its mooriiif^s and its course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said lie; — 

“ Like unto sliips far off at sea, • 

Outward or lioineward hound, are we. 

Before, behind, and all around, 

Floats ami swings the horizon’s bound, 

Seems at its distant rim to rise 

And elimh the crystal wall of the skies. 

And llion again to turn and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 

Ah I it is not the sea, 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves. 

But ourselves 

That rod: and rise 

With cn«iicHS and uneasy motion, 

Now touching the very skies, 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 

Ah ! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 

Ever level and ever true 

To the. toil and the task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose sliitiing beach 
The sights we so- , and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear ! ” 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved bis hand; 

And at the irord, 
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With one exultinp, joyous bound, 
Sho leaps into th<* o(!enn’« arms. 


Loud and Budden there was licard, 

All around them and below, 

The Hoiind of hatniners, blow on blow, 
Knookin^ away tiic shores and spurs. 

And see . she stirs ! 

She starts,— -she niov<^s, — she seems to fool 
The thrill of life aloii^ her keel, 

And, spuriiinu with her ft>ot the {ground. 
With oTie exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 

And lo ! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, })rol()nged and loud, 

That to the ocean seemed to say, 

“ Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray. 
Take her to thy protecting arms. 

With all her youth and all her charms ! ” 

How beautiful she is ! How fair 
She lies within those arms, tliat press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care ! 

R lil forth intti the sea, O ship ! 

Through wind and wave, right onward steer ! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Arc not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Rail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And sate from all adversity 
11 pen the bosom of that siia 
Thy ooniings ami thy goings be 1 
For gentleness and love and truat 
Prevail o’er angry wave and guat ; 


And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives I 

Thou, too, sail on, O Rhip of State 1 
Sail on, O U.mon, strong and great ! 
Ilumauity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate I 
We know what Master laid'thy keel, 

Wliat Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
in what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

P’ear not each sudden sound arid shock, 

’T is of the wave and not the rock ; 

’T is but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale I 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shor^ 

Rail on, nor fear to breast the sea I 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our teanu 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — ^are all with thee I 


CHRY8AOR. 

Just above yon sandy bar, 

As the day grows fainter and dimmer, 
Lonely and lovely, a single star 
liights the air with a auaky glimmer. 
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THB SBCEET of the sea.— -SIR HUMPHREY OILBERTT ^ 


T*ito ttift oocftii and for 
Falls the trail of its golden aplendor, 
A«r?the deam of that single sto* 
la ever refulgent, soft, and tender 

emolou., 

ForwefteXr, 


But in the fiahermatt’s cot^a 
There sliiiies a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to thn W'indow, 
As i£ those childish eV 'S 
Were looking into the darknesa, 

To see some form arise. 


• Thus o’er the ocean faint and far 
^ Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly ; 
is it a God, or is it a star , 

That, enbranoed, 1 gazo on nightly ! 


And a woman’s waving shadow 
l.s passing to and fro, 

Kow rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 


What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night -wind, bleak and wild, 
As they b(‘al, at tiic t;ra./y caseiner b, 
Tell to that little child ? 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA 

! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As 1 gaze upon the sea ! 

A.n the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 


And why do the roiirhig oceiiii, 

And the iiiglit-vvind, wild and bleak. 
As tliey beat at the heart of the inother, 
Drive the color Irorn her chock 


Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 
Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 

And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore 1 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 

Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
And the sailor’s m5^stio song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver sliines, 

With a soft, monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines 

Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 
With his hawk n])on his iiand, 

Saw a fail and stately galley, 
Steerint; onward to tlie land ; — 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

SotiTiiWAUD with field of ice 
Sailed the coisair Death ; 

Wild and fast Idew the blast. 

And the east-wind was his breath. 

His lordly sliij^s of ice 
(Ibstoh in the sun ; 

Or <‘ach side, like peimonH wide, 
Flashing crystal sti camlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; 

But where ho passed tliere were cast 
lit-adeii shadows o’er the main. 


Uow he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and edear, 
riiat the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hoar, 

Till his soul was full of longing 
And he cried, with impulse strong, — 

'■ Holmsiiian ! for the love of heaven, 

Teach me, too, that wondrous sung ! ” 

“ Wouldst thou,” — so the helmsman answered, 
” Learn the secret of the sea ? 

Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery ! ” 

In each sail that skims the horizon, 

In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley, 

Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea, 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through mo. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Huni])hrey GiUx'rt sailed ; 

Thrre da^s or move seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the laud-wind failed. 

Alas I tlu' land-wind failed, 

Ami iec-e<d(l grow the night ; 

Ami nevermore, on sea oi shove, 
Should Sir llnm])hrcy see tlie light, 

He sat ii])on the deck, 

The Hook was in his hainl ; 

Do nut fear ! Heaven is as near,” 

Ho said, hy water as by land ! ” 

In th(! first watch of the night, 
Without a .signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mystevitmsly, 

Tin fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and tlio evening star 
Wen' hanging in the shrouds ; 

Ever', mast as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 
And like the wings of sea-birds 
FLaah the white caps of the sea. 


They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold ! ' 

As of a rock was the shock ; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward thr(^)ugh day and dark. 

They drift in cdose mbrace, 

With mist and rain, o’ er the open main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 



w . the LiaHTHOHSE .— the FIRE OP DMFTWOOI). 


Southward, forever aouthward^ 

'rhey dritt dark and day ; 

And like a drjarn, in the Gulf-stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The Lighthouse litts its massive masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can sec the tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremor of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Through the deep purple of the twiliglit air, 
Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly sphuidor in the glare ! 

Not one alone ; from each projecting (;ai)e 
And perilous reef along the ocean’s verge, 
Starts into life a dim, gigantic sliape, 

Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 
Waaing far out among the rocks and sands, 

The night o’ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o’er the billowy swells, 
And ever joyful, as they see it burn. 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their 
sails 

Gleam for a moment only in the blaze, 

And eager faces, as tlie light unveils, 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 

The mariner remembers when a child, 

On his hrst voyage, he saw it fade and sink , 
And when, nduniiiig from advintnres wild, 

He saw it rise again o’er ocean’s brink. 

Steadfast, serene, inimovablc, the same 

Year after year, tlirongh all the silent night 
Burns on forevermore that quenchlesa tiame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light ! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 
The rocks and sea-sand witli the kiss of peace ; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 

And hold it up, and shake it like a tleeoo. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 

And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries. 

Blinded and maddened by the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rook, 

Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 


It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shook, 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 

“ Sail on ! ” it says, “ sail on, ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man I ” 


THE FIRE OP DRIFT-WOOD. 

DEVEREUX FARM, NEAR MARBLEHEAD 

We sat within the farm-house old, 

Whose windows, looking o’er the bay. 

Gave to the sea-breezCj damp and cold. 

An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away wo saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 

The lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night, 

Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded Jrom the sight, 

Our voices only broke the gloom. 

Wo spake of many a vanished scene, 

Of what we once had thought and said, 

1 Of what had bi^en, and might have b "en, 

^ And who was changed, and who was dead*; 

And all that fills the hearts of friends, 

When first they feel, with secret pain, 

I Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 
j And never can be one again ; 

I The first slight sworviii" of the heart, 

! 'Phat words arc powerl^ess to e.vpre8s, 

! And leave it still unsaid in part, 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which wo spake 
I Had something strange, 1 could l>ut mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
j A mournful rustling in the dark. 

I Oft died the words upon our lips, 
j As suddenly, from out tho fire 
( Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

The flames would leap and then expire, 

And, OB their splendor flashed and failed, 

We thought of wrecks upon the main, 
j Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
i And sent no answer back again. 

i 

! 

I The windows, rattling in their frames, 

The ocean, roaring up the beach. 

The gusty blast, the bickering flames, 

All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain, 

The long-lost ventures of the heart. 

That send no answers back again. 

O flames that glowed ! O hearts that yearned I 
They were indeed too much akin, 

The drift-wood fire without that bunied, 

The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
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BESIGNATION.^I^Ain) OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR-GLASS. 


BY THE 

RESIGNATION. 

Thekb is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair I 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 
rhe heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise. 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps, 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! W hat seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

f^ho is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels lo 1 , 

Safe frem temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 
111 those bright realms of air, 

Year afti’c year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold her grown more fair. i 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though un- 
spoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her *, 

For when with raptures wild 
our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

V-Ut a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

Ynd beautiful with all tiie soul’s expansion ; 

Shall we behold her face. ! 

I 

And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 1 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, j 
That cannot be at rest, — j 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling i 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 


THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


FIRESIDE. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Bach thing in its place is best ' 

And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the real. 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between , 

Think not^ because no man sees, 

{Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minutt? and unseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let ns do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where tlie feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a lirm and ani])le base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 

Tin;,', alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain, 

And one boundless reach of sky. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUK 
GLASS. 

A iiANDFDi. of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
ilio minister of Thought. 

How many w ary centuries has it been 
About those disserts Vdown ! 

How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 

How many histories known ! 

Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt from the patriarch’s sight 
His favorite son they boi j. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Cmshed it beneath their tread : 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into tlie air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Mary, with the Ghrist ot Nazareth 
Held close in her caress. 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Illumed the wildorness ; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi^s palms 
Pacing the Dead Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armeuiaa paalma 
In half -articulate speech ; 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The* old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air ; 

But the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by tiie dooi' ; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches, 

With sweet, himiliar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

And the boy that walked beside me, 
He could not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand I 


KING WITLAFS DRINKING-HORN, 

WlTLAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his last he br('atlu!d. 

To the merry monks of Grctyland 
His drinking-horn beqnoatljc*!, — 

That, whenever they sat at tiieir ixjvcls, 
And drank from the gchhui bowl, 

They might remember the donor. 

And breathe a prayer for his rioul. 

So sat they once at Oliristrnas, 

And bade the Lmblet pass ; 

In their beards tlie led wine glistened 
Like dew-drops in the grains. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 

They drank to Christ the Ijord, 

And to each of the Tw<’lvc Apostles, 

Who had preached his holy word. 

They drank to the Saints and Martyrs 
Ol the dismal days of yore. 

And as soon as the horn was empty 
They remembered one Saint more. 

And the reader droned from the fmlpit. 
Like the murmur of many bees. 

The legend of good Saint (iuthlac, 

And Saint Basil's homilic.s ; 

Till the great bells of the convent, 

^ From their prison in the tower, 

Guthlao and J^rtholomieus, 

Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the chimney, 
And the Abbot bowed his head, 

And the flamelets flapped and flickered, 
But the Abbot was stark and dead. 

Yet . , in his pallid fingers 

He clutched the golden bowl, 

In which, like a p^rl dissolting. 

Had and dissolved hia aouL 


But not for this their revels 
The jovial monks forbore. 

For they cried, “ Fill high the 0r.^ei I 
We must drink to one Baint Xnoro i ** 


GASPAR BECERRA 

By his evening fiio the artist 
Pondered o'er his secret shame ; 

Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 

8tiJl he mused, and dreamed of fame. 

’T was an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmo.st skill ; 

But, alas ! liis fair ideal 

Vanished and escaped him still. 

From a distant Eastern island 
Had tlio precious wood been brought; 

Day and night the anxious master 
At his toil untiring wrought ; 

Till, di.seouraged and do.sponding, 

Sat lie now in shadows deep, 

And the day’s humiliation 
Found oblivion in sleej). 

Then a voice cried, Rise, O master ] 
h'rom the burning brand of oak 

Shape the thouglit that stirs within thee !’* 
And the staitled artist woke, — 

Woke, ami from the smoking embers 
Seized ami quenehtid the glowing wood; 

Ami therefrom lu' earved an imago, 

And h(! saw tliat it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter, noet ! 

Take tliis lesson to thy lieart: 

Tliat IS beKt which lieth nearest; 

Shape from tliat thy work of art. 


PEGASUS iN POUND. 

Oncf into a quiet village. 

Without haste and without hoed. 

In the golden prime of morning, 

Strayed the poet’s winged steed. 

It Avas Anturnn, and incessant 
Piped the (piails from shocks and shoavea, 

And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves. 

Loud the clamorous bell was ringing 
From its belfry gaunt and grim ; 
was the daily call to labor, 

Not a t. lumph meant for him. 

Not the le.sa he saw the landscape, 

In its gleaming vapor veiled ; 

Not the k'SH he breathed the odors 
That the dying leaves e .haled. 

Thus, upon the village common, 

By the school -boy .s he was found ; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom. 

Put him straighiway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier. 

Ringing loud his brazen bell, 

Wandered down the street proc laimin g 
There wag an eetray to aelL 
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And the curie 4 country Jseople. 

Bich and poor, loid voung and old. 
Came in haste to eee this wondxouB 
Wing(Hi steed, with mane of gold. 


Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapors cold and dim ; 
But it brought no food nor shelter, 
Brought no straw nor stall, for him. 


Patiently, and still expectant, 

Looked he through the wooden bars, 
Saw the moon rise o’er the landscape, 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars; 


Till at length the boll at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode, 

And, from out a rieigliboring farm-yard, 
Loud the cock Alectryon crowed. 


Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 
And unfolding far his pinions, 

To those stars he soared again. 


On the morrow, when the village 
^ Woke to all its toil and care, 

' Lo ! the strange steed had dejiarted, 
And they knew not when nor where. 

But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod, 
Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof-marks in the sod. 


Header, the blind old God, 

Whose feet are shod with silence. 
Pierced through that genUe breast 
With his sharp spear, oy fraud 
Made of the misletoe. 

The accursed misletofe ! 

They laid him in his ship, 

With horse and harness, 

As on a funeral pyre. 

Odin placed 
A ring upon his finger, 

And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning shipt 
It floated far away 
Over the misty sea. 

Till like the sun it seemed, 

Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more ! 

So perish the old Gods ! 

But out of the sea of Time 
Ri.ses a new land of song, 

Fairer than the old. 

Over its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing; 

Build it again, 

O ye bards, 

Fairer than before ! 

Ye fathers of the new race. 

Peed upon morning dew, 

Sing the new Song of fi#Ve I 


From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdens the whole region round, 
Stren^hening all who drink its waters. 
While it soothes them with its sound 


The law of force is dead*! 
The law of love prevails ! 
Thor, the tliun dcrer, 

Shall rule the earth no more, 
No more, with threats. 
Challenge the meek Christ. 


TEGNER’S drapa. 

I HEARD a voice, that cried, 

“ Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ” 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky. 
Blasts from Niffclheim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

And the voice forever cried, 
“Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead 1 ” 

And died away 
Through the areary night, 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun, 

Fairest of all the Gods I 
Light from his forehead beamed, 
Rimps were upon his tongue, 

As on the warrior’s sword. 


Sing no more, 

O ye bards of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls! 
Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only, 
Not the deeds of blood ! 


SONNET. 

ON MRS. KEMBLE’S READINGS FROM SIIAKB- 
SPEAHE. 

O PRECIOUS evenings ! all too swiftly sped ! 
Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead I 
How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 
Anticipating all that shall be said ! 

O happy Reader ! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves hav^ 
caught 

The rarest essence of all human thought ! 

O happy Poet ! by no critic vext ! 

How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice ! 


All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm ; 

Even the plants and stones ; 
AH save the misletoe, 

The sacred misletoe I 


THE SINGERS. 

God sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of saaness and of mirth. 

That they touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 
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The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 

Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 

Through groves he wandered, and by streams, 
Playing the music of our dreams. 


The second, with a bear<^d face, 

Btood singing in the maorket-placo. 

And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the^listening crowd. 


Take them, 0 Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelvfs, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 

And precious only to ourseivss I 

Take them, 0 great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust ' 

That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust 1 


•A gray old man, the third and last, 

Sang in cathedrals dim and vast, 

WhS'i the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 

For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, “I see 
No best in kind, but in degree ; 

I gav^ a various gift to each. 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

“ These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 

But the most perfect harmony.” 


SUSPIRIA. 


HYMN 

FOR MY brother’s ORDINATIOX. 

Christ to the young man said : ‘‘ Yet one thing 
more ; 

If thou wouldst peifeot bo, 

Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 

And come and follow me ! ” 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen, 

Those sacred words hath said. 

And his invisible hands to-day nave been 
Laid on a young man’s head. 

4 

And evermore beside him on his way 
The unseen Christ shall move, 

That he may lean upon his ai-m and say, 

“ Dost thou, dear Lord, approve y ’’ 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 


Take them, O Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 
’rhino image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone I 


O holy trust ! O endless sense of rest ! 

Like tho beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on I 


THE BLIND GIRTi OF CASTi:L-Cin:LLE. 

FROM THE GASCON OF JASMIN. 

Only the Lowland tonpne of St;<itland might 
Rehearse thi.-! little trap< ly aripht ; 

Let me attempt it with m \ English quill ; 

And take, 0 Reader, iur the deed the will. 


I. 

At the ft)ot of the mountain height 
Where is perched Castfel-Cuillh, 

^Vhen the apple, the plum, and the almond tree 
In the phain below were growing white. 

This is the song one might perceive 
On a W'^dnesday morn of ^int Joseph’s Eve : 

’‘The roads should blossom, the roads should 
^ bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day ! ’ ’ 

This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 

Seemed from the clouds descending ; 

When lo t a merry company 
Of rosy village girls, clean as th^eye. 

Each one mth her attencUuifiwain, 


Came to the cliff, all singing the same strain ; 
Resembling there, so near unto the sky. 

Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has sent 
For their delight ard our encouragement. 
Together blending, 

And 8o< ri descending 
The narrow sweep 
Of the hillside steep, 

They wind aslant 
Towards Saint Amant. 

Through leafy ulleys • 

Of verdurous valleys 
With merry sallies 
Singing their chant : 

”The roads should blossom, the roads shotdd 
bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her homo ! 

Should blossom aild bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day I ” 





THB BLIND GIEL OP OASTfiL-ODILL®. 


It is BaptiBte, 'iijd liis. affianced maiden, 

With garlands fflff t^^^bridal laden ! 

I'he sky was blue one cloud of gloom, 

The sun of Marot^as shining brightly. 

And to the air the fii;pshening wind gave lightly 
Its breathings of perfume. 


When one beholds the dusky hedges blossom, 

A rustic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is ! 

To sounds of joyous melodies, 

That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, 
A band of maidens 
Gayly frolicking, 

A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking ! 

Kissing, 

Caressing, 

With fingers pressing, 

Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance, 

They retreat and advance. 

Trying whose laugh shall be loudest and 
merriest ; 

While the bride, with roguish eyes, 
Sporting witli them, now escapes and cries . 

“ Those who catch me 
Married verily 
Tliis year shall be ! ” 

And all pursue with eager haste, 

And all attain what tlicy pursue. 

And touch her ju'etty apron fresh and new, 

And the linen kirtle round her waist. 

Meanwhile, whence comes it that among 
These youthful maidens fresh and fair, 

So jo^yous, with such laughing air, 

Baptiste stands sighing, witli silent tongue ? 
Ami yist the bride is fair and young ! 
is it Saint Josojih would say to us all, 

'I’liat love, o’er-hast^, preoedeth a fall V 
O no ! for a maiden frail, I trow, 

Never bore so lofty a brow ! 

What lovers ! they give not a single caress ! 

To see them so careless and cold to-day, 

These are grand people, one would' say. 

What ails Baptiste y what grief doth him oppress ? 


And all towards her rah, as fleet 
As hod they wings upon th^ feet 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 

Is a soothsayer, wo^ and kind. 

She telleth fortunes, and none complain. 

She promises one a village swam, 

Another a happy wedding-day, 

And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 

All comes to pass as she avers ; 

She never deceives, she never errs. 

But for this once the village seer 
Wears a countenance severe, 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and white 
Her two eyes flash like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue. 
Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 

('^hanging color, as well he might, 

When the beldame wrinkled and gray 
Tuktis tlie young bride by the hand, 

And, with the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth say : — 

“ ThoughtlesB Angela, beware I 
Lest, wlien thou weddest this false bride- 
groom, 

Thou diggcbt for thyself a tomb ! ” 

And she was .silent ; and the maidens fair 
Saw from each eye escape a swollen tear ; 

But on a little streamlet silver-olear, 

What aic two drops of turbi^ fjkin? 

Saddened a moment, ya# 
llcsumed the dance aiP^^ng Again ; 

The bridegroom only was fear " 

And down green Mrolm 
Of verdurous valleys, 

AVith merry sallies, 

They sang the refrain : — 

“T’he roads should blossom, the roads should 
bloom. 

So fair a bride shall leave her home 1 
Sl'oulil l.'losKom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day!” 


IL 


It is, that, half-way up the hill, 

’ In yon cottage, by whose walls 

Staiul the cart-house and the stalls, 

Dwelleth the blind orphan still, 

IlaiightiT of a veteran old ; 

And you must know, one year ago, 

Tliat Marg.aret, the young and tender. 

Was the village pride and splendor, 

And Baptiste her lover bold. 

Love, the deceiver, them luisnared ; 

For t,hem the altar was ]ire])a.rod ; 

Bi»t alas ! the summer’s blight, 

The dread disease that none can stay, 

The pestihuice that walks by night, 

^I’ook the young brhlo’s sight away. 

All at the father’s stern command was changed ; 
Their pi^ace was gone, but not their love es- 
tranged. 

Wearied at home, erelong the lover fled ; 
Uoturned but three short days ago, 

The golden eliairi they round him throw, 

He is (uiticed, and onward led 
To marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinking ever of Margaret. 

Then suddenly a maiden cried, 

“ Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate I 
Here comes the crinple Jaiic ! ” And by a foun- 
tain’s side 

A woman, bent and gray with years, 

Under the inulberry-treea appeal's, 


At>jii by snflering worn and weary, 
l^nt Ix^autifnl as some fair angel yet, 

'J’hus lainentetl Margaret. 

In her cottage lone and clreary : — 

He has arrived ! arrived at last ! 

Ye.t Jane has named him not these three days 
past ; 

Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far I 
And knows that of my night he is the sta»- ! 
Knows that long months I wait alone, Ixuiighted, 
And count the moments since he went away ! 
Gome ! keep the promise of that h^pier day, 
Thai I may keen the faith to tliee I plighted 1 
, What joy have i without thee ? what delight ? 

I (Jriet wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 

Day for the others ever, but for me 
I Forever night I forever ni^ht ! , ' 

i AVIieu he is gone ’t is dark I my soul is'iliS ! 
i I suffer ! O my God ! come, make me 
j When he is near, no thoughts of day. intrude ; 
Day has blue heavens, but Baptiste has nine 
eyes ! 

AVithin them shines for me a heaven of love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that above, 

No more of grief ! no more of laaBitude ! 
Earth I forget, — and heaven, and all diaf^resses, 
When seated by my side my hand he presaea ; 

But when alone, remember all I 
AVhere is Baptiste V he hears not^when I call ! 

A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 

1 need some bnugh to twine around I 
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What then — when one is blind? 


“ Who knows? perhaps I am forsaken! 

Ah ! woe is me ! then bear me to my grave ! 

0 God ! what thoughts within me waken ! 
Away ! he will return ! I do but rave ! 
ile will return ! I need not fear ! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear; 

He could not come at his own will ; 
la #eary, or perhaps is ill ! 

Perhaps his heart, in this disguise, 

Prepares for me some sweet surprise I 
But some one comes! Though blind, my heart 
can see ! 

And that deceives me not ! ’tia he ! ’t is he ! ” 


Jane, shuddering, herffi|i^4otb press t 
** Thy love I cannot aMg&pW>voi " 

We nmat not trust too ,ss ; 

Go, pray to God, that ilweat Jove him 
less!” '''..J 

** The more I pray th#more I love Vk,, 

It is no sin, for God is on my aidell?^ 

It was enough; and Jane no more replied. 


Now to all hope her heart ia barred and^ Cold; 

But to deceive the beldame old 
8he takes a sweet, contented air j 
(Speak of foul weather or of fair, 

At every word the maiden smiles ! 

Thus the beguiler she beguiles; 

So that, departing at the evening’s close, 

She aavs, “She may be saved! she nothing 
knows ! ” 


And the door ajar is set, 

And poor, conliding Margaret 
Rises, with outstretched arms, but sightless 
eyes ; 

’Tis only Paul, her brother, who thus cries: — 

“ Angela the bride has passed 1 
I saw the wedding guests go by; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not asked ? 

For all’ are there but you and I ! ” 

“ Angela nuirried ! and not send 
To tell l|pr Jecret unto me ! 

0, spei^ inay the bridegroom be? ” 
“My 8&^-'‘^j^^|Blaptiste, thy friend.” 

A crj the blin^fij|^|5ivc, but nothing said ; 

A milky wliitenwa spreads upon her cheeks; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead, 

Descending, as her brother speaks, 

Upon her heart, that has ceased to beat, 
Suspends awhile its life and heat. 

She stands beside the boy, now sore distressed, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 

At length, the bridal song again 
Bring > her back to her sorrow and pain. 

“ Hark! the joyous airs are ringing! 

Sister, dost thou hear them singing? 

How merrily they laugh and jest! 

W'lild we were Bidden with the rest! 

1 would don iny ho*<e of homespun gray, 

And my doublet of linen striped and gay ; 
Perhaps they will come ; for they do not wed 
Till to-morrow at seven o’clock, it is said! ” 

“ I know it ! ” answered Margaret ; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet, 

Mastered again ; and its hand of ice 
Held her heart crushed, as in a vice 1 
“ Paul, be not sad ! ’T is a holiday; 
To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 

But leav’e me now for a while alone.” 

Away, with a hop and a jump, went Paul, 
And, as he whistled along the hall, 

Entered Jane, the crippled crone. 

“Holy Virgin ! what dreadful heat! 

I am faint, and weary, and out of breath! 

Bgt thou art cold, — ^’art chill as death ; 

My little friend ! what ails thee, sweet?” 
Nothing! I heard them singing home the 
bride; 

And, as I listened to the song, 

I thought my turn would come erelong, 

Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 

Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 

To me such joy they prophesy, 

Thy skill shall be vaunted far and wide 
When they behold him at my side. 

And poor ’Baptiste, what sayest thou ? 

It must seem long to him ; metbiuks I see him 


Poor Jane, the cunning sorc'cress! 

Now that thou wouKlst, ihou ari no prophetess! 
This morning, in the fulness of thy heart, 

Thou wast so, far beyond thine arti 

III. 

Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating. 

And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, 

Sees ill two cottages two maidens waiting, 

How djllerently ! 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, 

The one puts on her cross and crown, 
i)ecks with a huge hoiujuet her breast, 

And Haunting, ll uttering up and down, 

Looks at herself, and cannot rest. 

The other, blind, within her little room, 

Has neither crown nor tlowH'r’s perfume; 

But in their stead for something gropes apart, 

That in a dinwcr’s recess doth lie, 

And, ’neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye, 
Uoiivulbive clasps it to her heart. 

The one, fantastic, light as air, 

’Mid kiss<*s ringing, 

And joyous sitiging, 

Forgets to say her morning prayer! 

The other, wdth • <dd drops upon her brow, 

Joins her two hands, and luniels upon the iloorf^ 
And w'hispers, as her broil r opes the door, 

“O God ! forgive me now ! ” 

And then the or})han, young and blind, 
Conducted by her brother’s hand, 

Towards the church, through paths un* 
scanned, 

With tranquil air, her way doth wind. 

Odors of laurel, niakiiig her faint and pale. 

Round her at times exhale, 

And in the .sky as yet no sunny ray, 

But brumal vapors gray. 

Near tliat castle, fair to see, 

Crowded with sculptures old, in every part, 

Marveb n{ nature and of art, 

And proud of its name of high degree, 

I A little chapel, almost bare 

At the base of the rock, is builded there; 

All glorious that it lifts aloof, 

Above each jealous cottn j^e roof, 

Its sacred summit, swept by autumn gales, 

And Us blackened steeple high in air, 

Round which the osprey screams ‘and sails. 

” Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by ! ” 

Thus Margaret said. “ Where are we ? we 
ascend! ” 

“Yes; seest thou not our journey’s end ? 
nearest not the Oiprey fronf the belfry cry ? 
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The hideous bird tliat brings ill luck, we know I 
Dost thourerae w^r when Our father said, 

The night we watched beside his bed, 

‘ 0 daughter, I am weak and low ; 

Take oare of Paul ; 1 feel that 1 am dying ! ’ 

And thou, and he, an(|{l, all fell to crying ? 

Then on the roof the dsprey screamed aloud ; 

And here they brought our father in his shroud. 
There is his grave ; there stands the cross we set ; 
Why dost tliou clasp me so, dear Margaret V 
Come in ! The bride will be here soon : 

Thou tremblost ! O my God ! thou art going to 
swoon ! ” 

She could no more,— the blind girl, weak and 
weary ! 

A voice seemed crying from that grave so dreary. 
“What wouldst thou do, my daughter ? ’’—and 
she started, 

And quick recoiled, aghast, faint-hearted ; 
But Paul, impatient, ur^^jes evermore 
Her steps towards the open door ; 

And when, beneath her feet, the utihappy maid 
Crushes the laurel near the lioiise immortal, 

And witli her head, as Paul talks on again, 
'J'ouches the crown of hligi’aiie 
Suspended from the low-arclied portal, 

No more restrained, no more afraid, 

Slie walks, as for a feast arrayed, 

And in the ancient chapel’s sombre night 
They both are lost to wight. 

At length the bell, 

With booming wound. 

Sends forth, resouiKUiig round. 

Its Iwmenoal peal o’er rock and down the dell. 

It is broad day, with isiniwhine and with rain; 
And yet the giic'hts delay not long, 

For soon arrives the bridal train, 

And with it brings the village thj*ong. 

In sooth, deceit maketli no mortal gay. 

For lo ! Baptiste on this trium])haui (lay, 

Mute as an idiot, sad as ycsttir-moniing, 

Thinks only of the beldame’s w'ords of warning. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis ; 

To be a bride is all ! The jiretty lispcr 
Feels her heart swell to Ijear all round her wliis- 
per, 

“ How beautiful ! how beautiful she is ! ” 

But she must calm that giildy head, 

For already fclu^ Mass is said ; 

At the lioly talih; stands the prir'st; 

The wedding ring is blessed ; Bapt iste n^ceives it ; 
Ere on the linger of the bride he h'uves it, 

He must prononmai om; word at least ! 

’T is spoken; and sudden at the groomsmaH's side 
“ ’T is he ! ” a well-kuowir voice has (U'ied. 

And while the wedding guests all hold their 
breath. 

Opes the confessional, and the blind girl, see ! 
“Baptiste,” she said, “since thou hast wished 
my death, 

As holy water be my blood for thee ! ” 

And calmly in the air a knife suspended ! 
Doubtless her guardian angel near attended, 

For anguish did its work so well, 

That, ere the fatal stroke dc^scendod, 

Lifeless she fell I 

At eve, instead of bridal verse. 

The De .Profundis filled the', air ; 

Decked with flowers a simple hearse 
To the churchyard forth they bear ; 


Village girls m robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go ; 

Nowiiere was a smile that day, 

No, ah no 1 for each one seemed to say : ' 

“ The road should mourn and be veiled in gloom 
So fair a corpse shall leave its home I 
Should mourn and should weep, ah, well-away ! 
So fair a corpse shall pass to-day 1 ** 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

FROM THE NOEI BOURGUIGNON DE GDI BARdZAJ 

I ITEAU along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 

Hark ! they play so sweet, 

On their hautboys, Christmas songs I 
lict ns by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire I 

Tn December ring 
Every day the chimes ; 

Loud the gleemcn sing 
In the BtiHX'tw their merry rhymes. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher ^ 

Sing them till the night explH). 

Shepherds at the grange, 

Where the Babe was bom, 

Sang, with many a change, 

Christmas carols until morn. 

Let us by the lire 
Ever higlier 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

These good people sar>g 
Songs devout and sweet; 

While the rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing feet 
L('t ns by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 

For want of something else, 

Christmas songs at times nave triedt 
Let ns by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

Washerwomen old, 

^’o the sound they beat. 

Sing by rivers cold, 

»Vith uncovered heads and feet, 

Tiet UB by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire, 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 

But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 

Let ns by the fire 
Ever higher 

Bing them till the night expire i 




INTRODUCTION. 

Bhould you ask me, whence those Btorics V 
Whence these legends and traditions, 

With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 

With the curling smoko of wigwams, 

With the rushing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repetitions, 

And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains ? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

“From the forests and the prairies, 

. From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of t)ic Ojibwayp, 

F I'om the land of the Dacotahs, 

Fmm the mountains, moors, and fenlands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

I' eeda among the reeds and rushes. 

1 repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musioia^n, the sweet singer.” 

Bhould you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward. 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

‘ In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 
lu the lodges of the beaver, 
w the hoof -prints of the bison, 
la the eyry of the eagle ! 

“ All the wild-fowl sang them to him , 
la the moorlands and the fen-lands, 
la the melancholy marshes ; 

Chetowaik^ the plover, sang them. 


I Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, WawSi) 
The bine heron, the Rhuh-shuh-gah. 

And the grouse, llic Mushkodasa ! ’’ 

If still i’nrther you shoi .d ask me. 
Raying, “Who was Nawadaha ? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,” 

I should answer your inquiries 
Rtraightway in such words as follow* 

“In tho Vale of Tawasentha, 

In tho green .xnd silent valley, 

By tho pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the siTiger Nawa^ha. 

Hound about the Indian village 
Rpread the meadows and the com- fleld8» 
And beyond them stood the forest, 

Stood the groves of singing pine-trees, 
(jlroen in Rummer, white in Winter, 
liver sighing, ever singing. 

“ And tli‘^ pleasant water-courses, 

You could trace them through tho valley, 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 

By the akh rs in the Rummer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn, 

By the black line in the Wi iter ; 

And beside thorn dwelt the emgec. 

In the vale of Tawasentha, 

In tho green and silent valley. 

“ There he sang of Hiawatha, 

Rang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 

How he prayed and how he faste^ 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men prosper. 

That he might advance his people 1 ” 





THE SONG OF HUWATHA. 




Ye who lovo the haunts of Nature, 
liovo the sunsuftie of the meadow, 
liove the hhadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the brwiches. 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 

Whose innumerable eohoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries ; — 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

I’o this Bong of Hiawatha ! 

Y e who love a nation’s legends. 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen. 

Bpeak in tones so plain and ctiildlike, 
Bcarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not. 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darknesn, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; — 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye, who Bomctimes, in your rambles 
Through the green larieo of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson lierries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 

Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a wiiilc to muse, and ponder 
On a half -effaced iiisci iption. 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-l-rcak, 

Full of all the tender x)atho8 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ; — 

Btay and read this rude inscription, 

Read this Song of Hiawatha ! 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 
I. 

THE PEACE-riPE. 

On the Mountain of the Prairie, 

On the great Red Pif)e-8toue Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty. 

He the Master of Life, descending, 

On the rod crags of the quarry 
Stood erect, ajid called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 

Prom his footprints llowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 

O’er the x>recipico plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, the comet. 

And the Spirit, stooping earthward, 

VVith his finger on the meadow 
Tmced a winding pathway for it. 

Baying to it, “ Run in this way I ” 

From the rod stone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment. 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 

Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a Imig reed for a piipe-stem, 


With its dark green leaves uptm it ; 

Filled the pipe with baqrk of willow, 

With the bark of the red willow ; 

Breathed upon the neighboring forest, 
Made its great boughs chafe together, 

Till in flame they burst and kindled ; 

And erect upon the mountains, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 

Asa signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 
Through the tranquil air of morning. 

First a single line of darkness, 

Then a denser, bluer vapor. 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 

Like the tree-tops of the forest, 

Ever rising, rising, rising. 

Till it touched the top of heaven. 

Till it broke against the heaven^ 

And rolled outward all around it. 

From the Vale ot Tawasentha, 

From the Valley of Wyoming, 

Prom the groves of Tuscaloosa, 

Prom the far-off Rocky Mountains, 

From the Northern lakes and rivers 
All the tribes beheld the signa^ 

Saw the distant smoke ascending. 

The Piikwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

And the Prophets to the nations 
Said : “ Behold it, the Pukwana ! 

By this signal from afar off', 

Bending like a wand of willow, 

Waving like a hand that beckons, 

(ilitche Manito, the mighty, 

, Calls the tribes of men together, 

Calls the warriors to his council I ” 

Down the rivers, o’er the prairies. 

Came the warriors of the nations, 

Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 

Came the Choctaws and Camanohes, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blackfeet, 
Caine the Pawnees and Omahas, 

Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 

Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 

All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 

To the Mountains of the Prairie, 

To the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry. 

And they stood there on the meaciow. 
With their weapons and their war-gear, 
Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 

I Painted like the sky of morning, 

Wildly glaring at each other ; 

In their faces stem defiance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages. 

The liereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

The creator of the nations. 

Looked upon them with compassion, 

With paternal love and pity ; 

Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children, 

But as lends and fights of children ! 

Over them he stretched his right hand. 
To subdue their stubborn natures, 

To allay their thirst and fever, 

By the shadow of his right hand ; 

Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters, 

Falling into deep abysses, 

Warning, chiding, spake in this wise:— 

O my children ! my poor children I 
Listen to the words of wisdom. 

Listen to the words of warning, 

From the lips of the Great Spirit, 

From the Master of Life, who made you I 
have given you lands to hnnt in, 

I have give^ you streams to fish in, 

1 have given you bear and bison, 

1 have given you roe and reindeer. 
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r hare riven you brant attid boaver. 

Filled tbe marshea full of wild-fowX 
Filled the rivers full of fishes ; 

Whv then are you not contented ? 

Why then will you hunt each other ? 

“ I am weary of your quarrels. 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 

Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 

Of your wranglings, and dissensions ; 

All your strength is in your union, 

All your danger is in discord ; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward, 

And as brothers live together. 

‘‘ i will send a Prophet to you, 

A Peliverer of the nations. 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

If you listen to his counsels, 
you will multiply and prosper ; 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away and perish ! 

“ Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 

Wash the bloqd-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons. 
Break the red stone from this miarry, 

Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 

Take the reeds that grow beside you, 

Deck them with your brightest feathers. 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward ! ” 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deerskin. 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear. 
Leaped into the rushing river, 

Washed tiie war-paint from their faces. 
Clear above them flowed the water, 

Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the iVfaster of Life descending ; 

Dark below tliem flowed the water, 

Boiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with it ! 

From the river came the warriors, 

Clean and washed from all their war-paint ; 
On the ba! ks their clubs they buried. 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 

Gitohe Manito, the mighty. 

The Great Spirit, the creator, 

Biuiled upon his helpless children ! 

And \v. silence all the warriors 


Broke the red stone of the quarry, 
Bmoothed and formed it into Peace-Pipes, 
Broke the long reeds by the river, 

Decked them with their brightest feathers. 
And departed each one homeward, 

While the Master of Life, ascending. 
Through the opening of cloud-curtains, 
Through the diwrways of the heaven, 
Vanished from before their faces, 

1^ the smoke that rolled around him, 

The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe ! 


n. 

THE POUR WINDS. 

‘‘ Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! ” 

^led the warriors, cried the old men, 
When he came in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
^rorn the regions of the North -Wind, ^ 
h roin the kingdom of Wabasso, 
r rom the land of the "V^ite Rabbit. 

Re had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
J rom the neck of Miahe-Mokwa, 
rom the Great Bear of the mountains 
\ terror of the nations. 

As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
hi the summit of the mountains, 
i^ike a rook with mosses on it, 


Spotted brown and gray with mossek 
Silently he stole upon him, 

Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost soared hijn, 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis, 

As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
I Over the round cars, that heard nttHi, 

I Over the small eyes, that saw not, 
j Over the long nose and nostrils, 

The black mufiie of the nostrils. 

Out of which the heavy breathing 
[ Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his war-club, 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry, 
Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of tlic forehead. 

Right between the eyes he smote him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered, 

Rose the Great Bear oi‘ the mountains ; 
But liis knees beneath him trembled. 
And he whimpered like a woman, 

As he reeled and staggered forward, 

As he sat upon his haniiehcs ; 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 

Standing fearlc.ssly before him. 

Taunted him in loud derisiou, 

Spake disdainfully in tins wisf.* : — 

“ Hark you, Bear ! you are a coward, 
And no Brave, as you pretended ; 

Fllse you would not cry and whimper 
Like a miserable woman ! 

Bear ! you know our iTibes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together; 

Now you find that we are strongest, 

You go srieakiug in the i'ore.st, 

You go hiding in the mountains! 

Had yon conquered me iii liattlo 
Not a groan would 1 liave uttered ; 

But yon, Bear ! sit here and whimper, 
And disgrace your tril>o by crying, 

Like a wretched Shaiigodaya, 

Like a eovvanlly old woman ! ” 

Then again he raised his war-club, 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead, 

Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 

Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwii, 

He the Gn‘at Bear of the mountains, 

He the terror of the nations 
‘‘ Honor be to Mndjckee*’ is ! ” 

With a shout exclaimed the people. 
Honor be to Mudjekiiewis f 
Henceforth he shall be the West-Wind, 
And hereafter and forever 
Shall he hold Bupremo dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 

Oall him no more Mudjekeewis, 

Call him Kabeyun, the West-Wind 1 ” 
Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 

For himself ho kept the W est-Wind, 
Gave the others to his children ; 

Unto Wabun gave the East-Wind, 

Gave the South to Shawandasee, 

And the Non b-Wind, wild and cruel, 

To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful was Wabun; 

He it was who brought the moiiimg, 

He it was whose silver arrows 
(yhasnd the dark o’er hill and valley ; 

He it was whose cheeks wore painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 
Ami whose voice awoke the village, 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 
Lonely in the »ky was Wabun ; 

Though the bird* sang gayly to him, 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him* 
Though the forest and the livtirs 
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Sang and ahoutad at his comingj 
Still hifi heart Was sad within nun, 

For ha was alone in heaven. 

But one iii(.\ming, gazing earthward, 
While the village still was sleeping, 

And the fog lay on the river, 

Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise. 

He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow, 

Lathering water-flags and rushes 
By a river in the meadow. 

Kvery morning, gazing earthward, 

Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 

Two blue lakes among the riishos. 

And ho loved the lonely maiden, 

Who thus waited for his coming ; 

For they were both solitary, 

She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses, 

Wooed licr with his smile of sunshine. 
With his flattering words ho wooed her, 
With his sighing and liis singing, 

Gentlest wdiispers in the branches, 

Softest music, sweetest odors, 

Till he drew her to his bosom. 

Folded in his robes of crimson. 

Till into a star ho changed her, 

Trembling still upon his bosom ; 

And forever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 

Wabun anti the Wabun-Annimg, 

Wabun and the Star of JVlorning. 

But the tierce Kabibonokka 
Has his dwelling among icebergs, 

In the everlasting snow-drifts, 

In the kingdom of Wabasso, 

In the land of the White Rabbit. 

Ho it was whoso hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees witli scarlet, 

Stained the loaves with I'ed and yellow; 
He it was who sent the KnovV'llakos, 
Sifting, Inssing ihrougli tlic forest. 

Froze th(‘ ponds, the lakes tlie rivers, 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward, 
Drove the cormorant jmuI curlew 
To tlndr nests of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Sliawondasee. 

Once tiie tierce Kabibonokka 
Issued from Jiis lodge of snow-drifts, 

From his home among the icobergs, 

And his hair, witli snow besiirinkled, 
Streainotl behind iiim Jikt* a river, 

Like a black and wintry river, 

As he howled and hurried southward, 
Over frozen lakes and moorlands. 

Tliere among the reeiisand rushes 
Pound he Shingebis, the diver, 

Trailing strings of fish l)ehind him, 

O’er the frozen fens and moorlands, 
Ldiigering still among the moorlands. 
Though his tribe had long <b‘j)arted 
To the laud of Shavvoudasee. 

fhied the fierce Kabibonokka, 

“ Who is tliis that dares to brave me ? 
Dares to stay in my dominions, 

When the VVawa has departed, 

When the wild-goose has gone sinithward. 
And the heron, the Shnh-shnh-gah, 

Long ago departed southwaird f 
1 will go into his wigwam, 

1 will put his smouldering fire out ! ” 

And at night Kabibonolika 
To the lodge came wild and w'ailing. 
Heaped the' snow in drifts about it, 
fehout(‘d down into the smoke-flue, 

Bhook the lodge-polos in his fury, 
Flapped the curtain of the door- way. 
Bhingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not ; 

Four great logs had he for firewood. 


One for each moon of the wintar, 

And for food the fishes served him. 

By his blazing fire he sat there. 

Warm and men v, eating, laughing, « 

Binging, “ O Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mortal ! ” 

Then Kabibonokka entered, 

And though Bhingebis, the diver, 

Pelt his presence oy the coldness. 

Pelt his icy breath upon him, 

Still he did not cease his singing, 

Still h(; did not leave his laughing, 

Only turned the log a little, 

Only made the fire burn brighter, 

Made the sparks fly up the smoke-flue. 

From Kabibonokka’s forehead, 

From his snow -besprinkled tresses, 

Droi)s of sweat fell fast and heavy, 

Making dints upon the ashes. 

As along the eaves of lodges, 

As from drooping boughs of hemlock, 
Drips the melting snow in spring-time, 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till at last he rose defeated, 

Could not bear the heat and laughter. 
Could not })ear the merry singing, 

But nislicd headlong through the doorway, 
Btam])ed upon the crusted snow-drifts. 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers, 

Made the snow upon them harder. 

Made the ice upon them thicker, 

Challenged Shingebis, the diver, 

To come forth and wrestle with him 
To come forth and wrestle naked 
On tiie frozen feus and moorlands. 

l^^orth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all niglit with the Night-Wind 
Wi eBtle<l naked on t he moorlands 
AVith tile fierce Kaliibonokka, 

Till his ])aiiting breatii grew fainter, 

Till his frozen grasp grew feebler, 

Till lie reekal and staggered backward, 

And retreated, liatllod, beaten, 

'^I’o tli(' kingdom of Wabasso, 

To the laud of fho White Rabbit, 

I I(!ai mg sf ill the gusty laughter, 

Healing S}ii:':>-<‘bi>s. the diver, 

Singing, ** < ' K:ibibonokka, 

A’ou ar<‘ lint my fellow-mortal ! ” 

Sliawondasee, fat and lazy. 

Had his dw’elling far to southward. 

In tlie drowsy, dreamy sunshine, 

: In the never -ending Bummer. 

I He it was who scut the wood-birds, 

; Siuit the robin, the Opochee, 

I Bent the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

Bent the Bhawsliaw, sent the swallow. 

Bent the wdld-goose, Wawa, northward, 
Bent the melons and tobacco, 

And the grajies in purple elusters. 

From his pipe the srinike ascending 
Pilh*d the sky with haze and vapor, 

Filletl the air wdth dreamy softness, 

G.ivo a twinkle to the water. 

Touched tlic rugged hills with smoothness, 
Brought the tender Indian Bummer 
To the melancholy north-land, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes. 

Listless, careless Bhaw'ondasee i 
In his life he had one shadow. 

In his heart one sorrow had he. 

Once, as hfe was gazing northward, 

Far away upon a prairie 
He behold a maiden standing, 

Saw a tall and slender maiden 
^^l^^one upon a prairie ; 

Jmpjtost green were all her garments, 

MbM her hair was like the sunshine. 

Day by day ho gazed upon her, 

Day by day he sighed with passion, 

Day by day his heart within him 
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£(rew more hot with love atid longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 

But |ie was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself jand woo her ; 

Yes, too indolent and easy 
To pttTBue her and persuade her. 
go he only gazed upon her, 

Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie. 

Till one morning, looking northward, 
He beheld her yellow tresses 
Changed and covered o’er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 

“ Ah ! my brother from the Northland, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 

From the land of the White Babbit ! 

You have stolen the maiden from mo, 

You have laid your hand upon her, 

You have wooed and won my maiden. 
With your stories of the Northland I ” 
Thus the wjetched ShawOndasee 
Breathed into the air his sorrow ; 

An.’, the South-Wind o’er the prairie 
Wandered worm with sighs of passion, 
With the sighs of Shawondaseo, 

Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes, 
Full of thistle-down the prairie, 

And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished from his sight forever ; 

Never more did Shawondasee 
Soo the maid with yellow tresses ! 

Poor, deluded Shawondasee I 
’T was no woman that you gazed at, 

’T was no maiden that you sighed for, 

’T was llic prairie dandelion 

That through all the dreamy Summer 

You had gazed at with such longing, 

You had sighed for with such passion, 
And had puffed away forever. 

Blown into the air witli sighing. 

Ah ! deluded Shawondasee ! 

Thus the Four Winds wer(! divided ; 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had thei • stations in the heavens. 

At the corner of the heavens ; 

For himsolt! the West-Wind only 
Kept the mighty Miidjokoewis. 


HIAWATHA’S (UlILDHOOll. 

Downward through the evening twilight, 
III the days that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered ages, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines, 

When her rival, the rejected, 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 

Cut the leafy swing asunder, 

(/lit in twain the twisted grape-vines. 

And Nokomis fell aflrighted 
Downward through the evening twilight. 
On the Miiskoday, the meadow, 

On the prairie full of blossoms. 

‘‘ See ! a star falls ! ” said the people ; 

‘ From the sky a star is falling ! ” 

There among the ferns and mosses. 
There among the prairie lilies, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

Ip the moonlight and the starlight, 
r air Nokomis bore a daughter. 

And she called her name Wenonah, 

As the first-born of her daughters- 
And the daughter of Nokomis 
Orew up like the prairie lilies, 
wew a tall and slender maideii, 


With the beauty of the moonlijght, 

With the beauty of the starlight. 

And Nokomis warned her often, 

Sa^ng oft, and oft repeating, 

0, beware of Mudjekeewis, 

Of the West- Wind, Mudjekeewiu; '"’f" 
Listen not to what he tells you ; 

Lie not do vpu upon the meadow, , 

Stoop not down among the lilies, 

Lest the West- Wind come and harm you I ** 
But she heeded not the warning, 

Heeded not those words of wisdom, 

And the West- Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o’er tlie pi'airie, 

Whispering to the h a ves and Ivlossoms, 
Bending low the flowTu-s and grassc^i, 

Found the beautiful Wcoonah, 

Lying there among the lilies, 

Wooed her with his werd'i of sweetneas, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 

Till she bore a son in sorrow, 

Bore a son of love nnd soitow. 

Thus was born m\ Hiawatha, 

Thus was born the child of wonder ; 

But th(' (hmghter of Nokomis, 

Hiawatha’s gentle motlior. 

In her angni.sh ditsl de serted 

By the West- Wind, false and faithless, 

By th(5 lieartloHs Mudjekeewis. 

h’or her daugliter, long and loudly 
WaiKnl and wept thif sad Nokomis ; 

“ O that I were dead ! ” she iimrmured, 

“ O that I were dead, as thou art ! 

No -.non* work, and no more weeiiing, 
Waho’.iowin ! Wahonowiii! ” 

B\ the shores of Citclx' Cumec, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Datight.er of t-lu; Moon, Nokomis. 

Daik Ik. hind it rose tin* forest, 
lloKi' the black and gloomy pine-trees. 

Hose tiio tirs with cones upon them ; 

I b ight iM.fore it heat the water, 

Bi'Ht Hie clear and sunny water, 

Beat tlie shining Big- Si ‘a- Whiter. 

''riiere the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursod the litth; Hiawatha, 

11oi;1v(h 1 him in his linden cradle, 

Beildini soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound v.i(.h reindeer sinews; 
vStilled his freii'nl wuiil b;. saying, 

“Hush ! the Naked Beat will hear thee I ” 
Tiulled iiim into slumber, singing, 

‘‘ Fvva-yt'a ! my little owlet ! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam V 
With his great eyes liglits the wigwam? 

Ewa yea ! in little owlet ! ” 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of th(‘ stars that shine in heaven; 

Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 

Showed the Death-Jbanee of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-olubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Wint. r; 

Showed til' broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway oi the ghosts, the shadows, 
Itunning straight across the heavens, 
Crowded with the ghosts, the sliadows, 

Vt the door on sninmcr evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 

Heard the whispering of tlic pine-trecB, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 

Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 

“ Minne-wawa ! ” said the pine-trees, ' 

“ Mudvvay-auehka ' ” said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 

Flitting through the dusk of evening, 

With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and busbes, 

And he sang the song of children. 
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Sang the song Nokomia taught him : 

W^h-wah-tayaeo, little lirc-fly, 

Little, flitting, white-lire insect, 

Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 

Light me with your little candle, 

Ere upon my bed I lay mo, 

Ere in sleep I close mV eyelids ! ” 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 

Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, “ What is that, Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

“Once a warrior, very angry. 

Seized his grandmother, aim threw her 
Up into tiie sky at midnight ; 

Right against the moon he threw her ; 

’T 18 her body that you see there.” 

Saw the rainbow m the heaven. 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 

Whispered, “ What is that, Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

“ ’T is the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest. 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 

When he heard the owls at midnight. 
Hooting^ laughing in the forest, 

“ What 18 that ? ’’ he cried in terror ; 

“ What is that ? ” he said, “Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

“ That is but the owl and owlet. 

Talking in their native language, 

Talking, scolding at each other.” 

Then the little BDawatha 
ijQamed of every bird its language, 

Lmmed their names and all their secrets, 
now they built their nests in Summer, 


Where they hid themselves in Winter, 

Talked with tlicm whene ’er he met them. 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 

Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 

How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid. 

Talked with them whene ’er he met them. 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the traveller and the talker. 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak-bough made the arrows. 

Tipped with flint, and winged with featheiSS, 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 

“Go, my son, into the forest. 

Where the red deer herd together, 

I Kill for us a famous roebuck. 

Kill for us a deer with antlers I ” 
i Forth into the forest straightway 
f All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 

And the birds sang round him, o’ ex hinii, 

“ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I ” 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

“ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I ’* 

Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 

Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

In ana out among the branches, 

Coughed and chattered from the oak*tiea^ 
Laughed, and said between hU laugbinik 
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‘‘Do not shoot me. Hiawatha I ” 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his banncheSj 
^alf in fear and h^lf in frolic, 

^ying to the little hunter, 

“ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! ” 

Bat he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, ^ 

To the ford across the river, 

And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 

Till he saw two antlers lifted. 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 

Saw tAVO nostrils point to windward, 

And a deer came down the pathway, 
Fhioked with leafy light and shadow. 

And his heart witnin him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 

Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 

Tlien, upon one knee uprising, 

Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled. 

But the wary roebuck started, 

Stamped with all his lioofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 

Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 

Ah ! the stinging, fatal arrow. 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him I‘ 

Dead hj lay there in the forest, 

By the ford across the river ; 

Beat his timid heart no longer, 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 

Ah ho bore the red deer homeward, 

A.nd lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 
Made a do tk for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer's flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 

All the village came and feasted, 

All the guests praised Hiawatha, 

(lalled fum Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha ! 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee ! 


IV. 

HIAWATHA AND MUDJEKEEWIS. 

Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 

Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 

Learned in all the lore of old men, 

In all youthful sports and pastimes, 

In all manly arts and labors. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; 

He could shoot an arrow from him. 

And run forward with such fleetness, 

That the arrow fell behind him ! 

Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 

He could shoot ten arrows upward. 

Shoot them with such strength and swiftness, 
rhat the tenth had left the bow-string 
b^re the first to earth had fallen [ 

He had mittens, Minjekahwnn, 
ygic mittens made of deer-skin ; 

When umn his hands he wore them, 

/ could smite the rocks asunder. 

He could grind them into powder. 

He 1^ moccasins encha-nted. 

Magic moccasins of deer-skin ; 

^en he bound them round his ankles, 

Af jpnn his feet he tied them, 
each stride a mile he measured I 


Much he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 

Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his mother. 

Of the falsehood of his father ; 

And his heart was hot within hiiii, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 

“ I will go to Mudjekeewis, 

See how fares it with my father. 

At the doorways of the West-Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunset I ” 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 

Dressed for travel, armed for hunting ; 
Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings, 
Richly wrought with quillH and wampum ; 
On his head nis eagle-feathers, 

Round his waist his bolt of wuiuimm, 

In his hand his bow of ash-Avood, 

Strung with siiii ws of the remdeer ; 

In his quiver oaken arrows. 

Tipped wdth jasper, winged with feathers ; 
With his mittens, Min -efcahwuii, 

With his moccasins eneiianted. 

Warning said the old Nokomis, 

“ Go not forth, O Hiawatha ! 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 

To the realms of Mudjekeewis, 

Lest he harm you with his magic, 

Lest he kill you wii-h liis cutinjiig ! ” 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her womun’s warning; 

P’orth ho strode into the forest, 

At each stride a mile lie measured ; 

Lurid seemed the sky above him. 

Lurid scorned tho earth beneath him, 

Hot and close the air around him, 

Filled with smoke and fliu y vajiors, 

As of buniing w'oods and prairic's, 

For his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his In. ai t w'as. 

8o he journeyed westward, westward, 
Left the fleetest deer behind him. 

Left the antelope and bison ; 

(kossed the rushing Esconaba, 

Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 

Passed tho Mountains of the Prairie, 
Passed the land of Crows and Foxes, 
Passed the dwellings of the Blaokfeot, 
Came unto tlie Rocky Mountains, 

To the kingdom of tiie We t-Wind, 

Where upon the gusty suminits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 

Ruler of the winds of iKuiven. 

Pilled with aw'c was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 

On the air about him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy tresses. 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresses, 
Glared like Isbkoodah, the comet, 

'Like the star with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy wuis Mudjokeewis 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 

Saw his youth rise uj) before lu'm 
In the face of Hiawatha, 

Saw the lieauty of Wenonah 
From the grave rise up before him. 

“ Welcome ! ” said ne, ‘^Hiawatha, 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind ! 

Long have J been waiting for you I 
Youth is lovely, age is lonely, 

Youth is fiery, ago is frosty ; 

You bring back the days departed^ 

You bring back my youth of passion, 

And the beautiful Wenonah ! ’’ 

1 Many days they talked together, 

1 Questioned, listened, waited, answered ; 
Much the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Boasted of hia ancient prowess, 

Of his perilous adventures. 

His inoomitablc courage, 
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Hi* inviilneraK^ody. ' 

Putiontl^ sa. JBiawafcha, 

Listeuin^f to his fathefii hoas^Jig; 

With a smile bo sat and listened. 

Uttered neither tlireat nor mena<?d, 
Neither word norlook betrayed him, 

But his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said, “ O Mudjekeewis, 

Is there nothing that can harm you ? 
Nothing that you are afraid of V ” 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 

VJIrand and gracious in his boasting, 
A.nHwered, saying, “ There is notliing, 
Nothing but the black rock yonder, 
toothing but the fatal Wawbeek ! ” 

And he looked at Hiawatha 
(Vith a wise look atid benignant, 

Witli a countenance paternal. 

Looked with pride U))on tht) beauty 
Of his tall and graceful figure, 

Saying, “ O my Hiawatha ! 

Is there anything can harm you ? 
Anything you are afraid of? ” 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Paused awhile, as if uncertain, 

Held his peace, as if resolving, 

And then answered, “ There is nothing, 
Nothing but the bulrush yonder, 

Nothing but the great Apukwa ! ” 

And as Mudjekeewis, rising, 

Rtretchod Ids hand to pluck tlie bulrush, 
Hiaw'atha cried in terror, 

Cried in well-dissembled terror, 

“Kago ! kago ! do not touch it ! ” 

“Ah, kaween! ” said MudjekeewiB, 

“ No, indeed, 1 will not touch it ! ” 

Then tlioy talked of other matters ; 
First of Hiawatha’s brotliors, 

First of Wabun, of the East- Wind, 

Of the South- Wind, Hhiiwondasee, 

Of the North, Kabibonokka ; 

Then of Hiawatha’s uiothci-, 

Of the beautiful Weiionah, 

Of her bii th upon the meadow, 

Of her death, as old Nokomis 
Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, “ O Mudj(;keewi8, 

It was you who killed Wcnouali, 

Took her young life and her Iteauty, 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie*, 

'j’rampled it bemaith your footsteps ; 

You confess it ! yon confess it ! ” 
ud the mighty Mudjekeewis 
ossed upon the wind his tresses, 

Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 

With a silent nod assented. 

Then up started Hiaw'atha, 

And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand uiion tlio black rock, 

On the fatal Wawhoek laid it, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Kent the jutting crag asunder, 

Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father, 

Tlie remorseful Mudjekeewis, 

For his lieart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

But the ruler of the West-Wind 
Blew th(! fragments backward from him, 
With the breathing of liis nostrils, 

With the tempest of his anger. 

Blew them back at his assailant ; 

Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 

Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow, ' 

From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 

Long and loud laughed Hiawatha 1 
Then began the deadly conflict, 

Hand to hand among the moimtains \ 
From his eyrie soreaniedthe ea^fle, 


The^Cen^u, the gr^t ymr <’61^141 
Sat upon the crags around Ihent, 

Wheeling flapped his wings above thexa. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bulrush ; 

And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal Wawbeek ; 

Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle, 

And the air was full of shoutings, 

And the thunder of the mountains, 

Starting, answered, “Baim-wawa!” 

Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 

Rushing westward o’er the mountains, 
Stumbling westward down the mountains, 
j Three whole days retreated fighting, 

I Still pursued by Hiawatha 
To the doorways of the West- Wind, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the earth’s l emotest border, 

Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Dions into her nest at nightfall, 

In tlie melancholy marshes 

“ Hold ! ” at length cried Mudjekeewis, 
“Hold, my son, my Hiawatha ! 

’Tin impossible to kill me, 

For you cannot kill the immortal. 

I have put you to this trial, 

But to know and prove your courage ; 

Now receive the prize or valor ! 

“ Go back to your home and people, 

Live among them, toil among them. 

Cleanse the earth from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishing-grounds and rivers, 

Slay all monsters and magicians, 

All the WcndigocH, the giants. 

All the siupcnts, the Kenabecks, 

As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 

Slew tlie Great Bear of the mountains. 

“ And at last when Death draws ncajf you, 
When the awful eyes of Pauguk 
Glare uiion you in the darkness, ; - 

I will share my kingdom with you, 

Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the Northwest-wind, Keewaydin, 

Of the homo-wind, the Keewaydin.” 

Thus was fought that famous battio^ 

In tlie dreadful days of Shah-shal|t> ; 

In the daj-s long .since departed, 

In the kingdom of the West-Windlih - 
Stilltlns hunter secs its traces 
Scattered far o’er hill and valley ; 

St'es the giant bulrush growing , 

By the ponds and water-courses, 

Sees t he masses of the Wawbeek 
Lying still in every valley. 

Homew'ard now went jFIiawatha ; 

Pleasant was the landscape round him, 
Pleasant was the air above him, 

Fot the bitterness of anger 
Had departed wholly from him, 

From liisJirain the thought of vengeance, 
From his heart the burning fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened, 

Only once he paused or halted. 

Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees. 
Laugh and leap into the valley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 

Bmoothed and sharpened at the edges, 

Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

With her moods of shade and Bunahint, 



E^that smiled and f rOv^mitoate, 
Feet as rapid aa jfiver^ 

Tresses flowing lilce the water, 

And as muaical a laughter ; 

And he named her from the river, 

From the water-fall he named her, 
Minnehaha, laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 

Arrow-heads of flint and iasper, 

That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Dacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden, 

Bee the face of Laughing Water, 

T>eeping from behind the curtain, 
jleM: the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain, 

As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancii^ through the branches. 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen or branches ? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fin the flery brains of young men ? 

Who shall say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha ? 

All he told to old Nokomis, 

When he reached the lodge at sunset. 

Was the meeting with his fatlier, 

Was his fight with Mudjekeewis ; 

Not a word he said of arrows, 

Not a word of Laughing Water. 
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V. 

HIAWATHA’S FASTING. 

You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest, 

Not for gj'eater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for tciiimpiis in the battle, 

And renoiPI^ Among the warriors, 

But pi^t of tile people. 

For ^dyan|i«||||||E the nations. 

First he ipllllLlodgc fur fasting, 

Bu|it a the forest, 

By ’the Blg-Hea -Water, 

In the blUhA Atid pleasant Bpring-time, 

In the Moon of Leaves he built it. 

And, witkd^eams and visions many, 

Seven days and nights he fasted. 

Qa fbvfc day of his fasting 
Th1wh|gh%hA leafy woods he wandered ; 
Haw 'Start from the thicket, 

Haw the^bbit in his burrow. 

Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Battling in his hoard of acorns, 

Haw the pigeon, the Omeme, 

Building nests among the pine trees, 

And in flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Plying to the fen-lands northward, 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 

“ Master of Life f ” he cried, desponding, 
“Must our lives depend on these things Y ” 

On the next day of his fasting 
By the river’s brink he wandered. 

Through the Muakoday, the meadow, 

Haw the wild rice, Mahriomonee, 

Haw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, OdahmiUj 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 


And the grape-vine, the Beinahgiit, 

I railing o’er the alder-branches, 
b tbe air with fragrance ! 

Master of Life I ” he cried, desponding, 

“ Must our lives depend on these things Y ” 
On the third day of his fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered. 


By the still, ^raiisparent watw ; i 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 
Scattering. drops like beads of^waxhpfbn. 
Saw the yellow pereh, the Sahwft, . , 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, . 

And the herring, Okahahwis, ' 

And the Shawgasheo, the craw-fish t 
“ Master of Life ! ” ho cried, desponding 
“ Must our lives depend on these things r * 

On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge lie lay exhausted ; 

From bis couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelids, 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 

On the dizzy, swimming landscape. 

On the gleaming of the water. 

On the splendor of the sunset. 

And he saw a youth approaching. 
Dressed in garments gitico and yellow 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through tlie splotidor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead. 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at tlie open doorway, 

Long he looked at Hiawatha, 

Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form ami features, 

And, in accents like the sighing , 

Of the Soutli-Wind in the trc'e-tbps, 

Saul he, “O my Hiawatha! 

All your prayers are heard in heaven. 

For you pray not lik** the others ; 

Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumpli in the battle, 

Nor renown among tlie warriors. 

But for profit of the jK'ople, 

For advantage of i.lui nations. 

‘‘From the Master of Life descending, 

], the friend of man, Mon dam in, 

Come to warn vou and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labor 

You shall gain what you have ])rayed fou 

Rise up from your bed of branches, 

Rise, O youtli, ami wrestle with mo ! ” 

Paint witli famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bod of branches, 

From the twilight of his wigwam 
Poitli into the lli.^h of sunse t 
Came, and wrestird with M<^:idamin, 

At his touch he felt new eo irage 
Tlirobbing in his brain and bosom, 

P«‘lt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunsot, 
j And the more th{*y strove and struggled, 
•stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 

Till the darkness fell around them, 

And the heron, the Slmh-shuh-gah, 

From her nest among the pino-treea, 

I Gave a cry of lamentation. 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

“ ’Tis enough ! ” then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

“ But to-moi I 'lW, when the sun sets, 

T will come again to try you.” 

And he vanished, and was seen not ; 
Wheiher sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiaw-atha saw not, knew not., 

Only saw that he had vanished. 

Leaving him alone and fainting, 

With tiie misty lake below him, 

And the reeling stars aliove him. 

On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descending 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Groat Spirit 
Fell into the western waters, 
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Came Mo^l^lannn for the trial. 

For the strife with*Hiawatha ; 

Came ajs silent as the dew oo<me0» 

From the empty air appearing, 

Into empty air returning, 

Taking shajie when earth it touches, 

But invisible to ail men 
In its coming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunaet^ 

Till the darkness fell around them, 

Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Uttered her loud cry of famine, 

And Mondainin paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there. 

In his garments green and yellow ; 

To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing. 

And the sweat of tlie encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, “ O Hiawatha ! 

Bravely have you wrcHtled with me, 

Thrice have wresthul stoutly with me, 

And the Master of liife, who see us. 

Ho will give to you the triumph ! ” 

Then he smiled, and said : “ To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 

Is the last day of y(jnr fasting. 

You will conquer and o’ercoiue me ; 

Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the rain may fall upon nu', 

Where tins sun may come and warm mo ; 
Htrip thes(? garments, green and yellow, 
Hrrip this nodding plumage from me, 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Bot't and loose and light above me. 

^‘L(it no hand disturb my slumber, 

Let no W(*e(l nor worm molest me, 

Let not Kaligaligee, the raven, 

Come, to haunt me and moh'st me. 

Only CMune yourself to watch me. 

Till 1 wake, and start, and (piiekeii, 

Till I Imp into the sunshine.” 

And thus saying, he diqturted; 

IVaci'fully sU'pt Hiawatha, 

But he heanl the Wavvormissa, 

Heard the whinpoitrwill (complaining, 
tVrcluMl ujxm las huudy wigwam ; 

Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 

Hi'iird the rivuhct rippling lucar him, 
Talking to the darksome fou'st ; 

Heard the sighing of the branches, 

As they lifted and suhshh'd 
At the passing of the night -wind, 

Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-o(T’ niurmiirs, dreamy whispers; 
Vett(H'fnllv slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 

On the seventh day «>f Ids fasting, 

Caine witli food for Hiawatha, 

Came imploring and bewailing. 

Lest this hunger should o'ereome him, 

Lest Ids fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasteil not, and touched not, 
Only said to In'r, “Nokonds, 

Wait until the sun is s<*tting. 

Till the darkness falls around ns. 

Till tho heron, the Shuh-sliuh-gah, 

('rviiig from tine desolate marshes, 

Tells us that tho day is ended.’* 

Homeward wei ping went ISTokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 

Fcarin|? lest ids strengtli should fail him, 
L«*8t hiH fast ing should bo faf 4 iil. 

He mean w'h lie »at weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondainin, 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
L'^^ngtheiied over field ami forest. 

Till the sun dropjied from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward, 


A« a cud leaf in the Aattmm 
Falls and floats upon the water, 

Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold ! the young Mondamin, 

With his soft and shining tresses. 

With his garments green and yellow. 

With his long and ^ossy plumage. 

Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 

And as one in slumber walking. 

Pale and haggard, but undaunted, ^ 

From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Round about him spun the landscape, 
Sky and forest reeled together, 

And his strong heart leaped within him, 

As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 

Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 

And a hundred suns seemed looldng 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 

Panting with his wild exertion, 

Palpitating with the struggle • 

Ami before him breathless, lifeless. 

Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 

Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded. 

Stripped the garments from Monilamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him. 
Lain liim in the earth, ami made it 
Soft ami loose and light above him; 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From the melancholy moorlands, 

(lave a cry of lamentation, 

(lave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward tln*n went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

Ami the seven day.s of his fasting 
Wei<‘ aceom])liKhed and ccjnipleted. 

But tii(‘ filace was not forgotten 
WImt*- in: wiestled with Mondamin; 

Nor toi i^otlt'ii nor neglected 
Was the grave vvlierc lay Mondamin, 

' Sleepaig in the ram and Hunshine, 
j VVh* I t ids scattered plumes and garments 
I Faded m the ram and sunshine. 

1 Day Ijy day did Hiawatha 
j do to wait ami watcli beside it; 

K< pt the da/k mould soft above it, 

Kept it clean from wei'cls and insects, 
lirove away, with scofis ami shoutings, 
Kahgahgce, the king (jf ravens. 

Tili at length a small green feather 
Fittm the (‘urth shot slowly upward, 
j 'I'heii aijotiier and another, 

I And before the Summer ended 
i Stooii the maize in all its beauty, 

; With its shining robes about it, 

1 And its long, soft, yellow tre.sses; 

I And ill rapture Hiawatha 
, (hied aloud, “It is Mondainin ! 

I Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ! ” 
i ’fiien he called to old Nokomis 
I And lagoo, the gniat IkiosUt, 

I Showed them where the maize was growing, 
i Told them of his wondrous vision, 
i Of his wrestling and his triumph, 
i Of this new gift to the nations, 
j Which shouhl b(* their fotni forever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
I Chang(‘d the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And th? soft ami juicy keniels 
j Crew like wampum liard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 

StripiMHl the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 

G2>ve tho first Feast of Mondamin, 
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And made known ’Onto the pe^le 
3?hta new gift of the Great Bpixit 

VL 

HlAWATHA*e PRIEN©q. 

Two good friends had Hiawatua, 

Singled out from all the others, 

Bound to him in closest union, 

And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of hia heart, in joy and sorrow ; 

Ghibial>os, the musician. 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Btra^ht between them ran the pathway, 
Kever grew the grass upon it ; 

Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
btory-tellers, mischief-makers. 

Found no eager ear to listen, 

Could not breed ill-will between them 
For they kept each oblicr’a counsel, 

Spake with naked hearts together, 
JPondering much and mticli contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 
Most beloved bv Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Cbibiabos, 

Ho the best of all musicians, 

Mo the sweetest of all singers. 

Bsautiful and childlike was he, 
b^ave as man is, soft as woman, 

Fliaiit as a wand of willow, 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When lie sang the village listened ; 

All the warriors gathered round him, 

All the women came to hear him ; 

Now h« stirred their souls to passion, 

Now he melted them to pity. 

Fiorii the hollow reeds he fashioned 
Flutes Be musical and mellow, 

That the brook, thM feehowisha. 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 

That tile wot^hirds ceased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjiduumo, 

Ceased his chatter in tlie oak -tree, 

And the mbl)it, the Wa basso, 

Hat uprm^i to look and listen. 

Yes, tlpi brook, the Seb< visha, 
Pausi^,ii|iuti, “O Chihiabo.s, 

Tep.'^ my wav<!B to flow m music, 

Softly fujyour words in singing ! ” 

Yes, the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 

Envious, said, “O Chibiabo.'., 

T«aob me tones as wild and wa\ ward, 
Teach me songs as full of frowzy ■ ’ 

Yes, the robin, the Ofieches, 

Joyous, said, “O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as sweet and tender. 

Teach me son^s as full of gladness ! ” 

And the whippoorwill, VVawonaissa, 
Bobbing, said, “ O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as melancholy, 

Teach me songs as full of sadness ! ’ 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 

All the hearts of men were sofleneil 
By the pathos of his music ; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 
l^ng of beauty, lovCj and longing ; 

Sang of death, and life undying 
In tne I^nds of the Bleasod, 

In the kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians. 

He the sweetest of all singers ; 

For bis gentleness he loved hinot. 

And the magic of bis fdnging. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawa&a 
Waa the very stroim man, Kwiisind, 
the atrongest oi all mortala^ 


He the mightiest among many ; 

For his very strett|^h he loved mil% 

For his atrength allied to gOQ^hwke* ^ 
Idle in his youth was Kwaalhdi 
Very listless, dull, and dreamy; 4 - 
Never played with other chilarep, 

Never Ashed and never hunt©d,^y 

Not like other children was he { . « 

But they saw that much he fasted, 

Much his Manito entreated, 

Much besought his Guardian Spirit, 
^'Dazy Kwasind said his mother, 

“ In my work you never help me I 
In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 

In the Winter you are cowering 
O’er the firebrands in the wigwam ^ 

In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 

With my nets you never help mo ! 

At the tloor niy nets are lianging, 
l>ripi)ing, freezing with the water ; 

<»o and wring them, Yenadizze! 

(Jo and dry tliein in the suiishino !'* 
Slowly, from the aslicH, Kwasind 
Rose, biit made no angry answer ; 

From the lodge went forth in silence, 
Took ilie nets, tluit hung together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway, 

Ijik(*a wiHp of straw he wrung them, 

Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 

! (^>uld not wring them without brt'aking. 
Such the strength was in his fingeis. 

liazy Kwasind ! ’’ said his father, 

“ In the hut you never help me ; 

Fvrry bow you toindi is broken, 

Snaj)})od asunder every arrow ; 

^'et iHUue with me to the foresf-, 

You sliall bring the Imntin^ homeward.” 

Down a narrow pass they wandered, 
Wliere a brooklet led tliem onward. 

Where the Mail of deer and bison 
Markeil the soft mud on tiie margin, 

'I’d! they found all further jtassago 
Shut against them, harn'd seeurely 
By tiu; trunks of tretis uju'ooted, 

Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise. 

And forbiilding further j>assage. 

“ We must (;i> back,” said the old man, 
‘‘ O’er these logs we cuu'iot clamber ; 

Not a w»>odcliuek couh* get through them. 
Not a squirrel clamber *)'cr them ! ” 

And ^traiglltway his pi|K* ho lighted. 

And sat down to smoke and ponder. 

Blit la fore his pipe was finished, 

Lo ! the path was clcaied hefore him; 

All th(‘ tru iks had Kwasind lifted 
To the right hand, te the left haml. 

Shot the pirie-trc(‘s swift as arrow's, 

HuiUmI the cellars light as lances. 

Lazy Kwasind ! ” said the young ni^ 
As they sported in tin* meadow : 

“ Why stand idly looking at us, 

L lining on the rock liehind you ? 

( !ome and wresth! with the (ithers. 

Let us piteli the qnoit togetluT ! ” 

Lazy Kwasind made no answer, 

To their challenge made no answer, 

Only rosi*, and slowly turning, 

^'Ci'zed the huge rock in his fliigers, 

Tore it from its deep fo mlation, 

Poised it in the air a moment. 

Pitched it sheer into the river, 

Sheser into the swift Pauwating, 

Where it still is seen in Summer. 

Once as down tnat foaming river, 

I Down the tapi4s of Panwatmg, 

Kwasind sailed with his companloni, 

In the stream h# saw a heaver, 

Haw Ahmfiek, Hie King^ Beavers, 
Struggling with the msliiiig currente. 
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Hifling, sinking in w»ier. 

Without speaking, without pauainj||; 
Kwasiiwi leaped into the river, ^ 

Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Througli the whirlpools ohased the beaver^ 
Followed him among the islands, 

Stayed so long beneath the water, 

That hi* terrified companions 
Cried, “ Alas 1 good-by t6 Kwasind ! 

We shall never more see Kwasind I 
But he reappeared triumphant, 

And upon Ins shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as 1 have told you, 

Were the friends of Hiawatha, 

ChibiaboB, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Ix>rig they lived in jieacc together, 

Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 


VII. 

■ HIAWATHA’S SAILING. 

“Give me of your bark, O Birch -Tree ! 

Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree ! 

C5 rowing by the rusliing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley ! 

1 a light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing. 

That shall float upon tiio river. 

Like a yellow leal in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily ! 

“ Lay aside your cloak, () Bircli-Tree ! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 

For the Summer-time is coming, 

And the siiu is warm in heavim, 

And you need no white-Hkin wrapper ! ’’ 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary f(»Test, 

By tlu^ rushing Taipiamenaw, 

When the birds were singing gayly. 

In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 

And the sun, from sleep awaking, 

Started up and said, “ I’xdiold me ! 
Gheezis, tlie great Sun, beliold me !” 

And the tree with all its branches 
RustUid in the breeze of morning, 

Saying, with a sigli of patience, 

“Take my cloak, O Hiaw’atha !” 

With his knife the tree lie girdled ; 

Just beneath its lowest branches, 

Just above the roots, he cut it. 

Till the sap came oozing outward ; 

Down the trunk, from to}) lo bottom, 

Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 

With a wooden wedg<f he raised it, 

Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

“ Give mo of your boughs, O Cedar ! 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 

My canoe to make more steady, 

Make more strong and firm beneatli me ! ” 
Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 

Went a murmur of resistance ; 

But it whispered, bending downward, 

’Pake my boughs, O Hiawatha ! ” 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bonded bows together. 

“ Give me of your roots, O Tamarack I 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree I 
My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not •vet me ! ** 


And the Larclij with all its fibres, 

Shivered in the air of morning, 

Touched his forehead with iis taasela, 

Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

“ Take them all, O Hiawatha ! ’’ 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 

Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

“ Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree 1 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me ! ” 

And the Fir-TreCj tall and sombre, 

Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 

Answered wailing, answered weeping, 

‘ ' Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! ” 

And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure. 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

“ Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog I 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog T 
I will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 

And two stars to deck her brsom ! ” 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 

Shot his shining quills, like arrows. 

Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 

Tiirough the tangle of his whiskers, 

“ Take my quills, O Hiawatha ! ” 

Prom the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little sliining arrows, 

Stained them red and blue and yellow, 

With the juice of roots and berries ; 

Tnto his canoe he wrought them, 

Hound its waist a shining girdle, 

Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 

On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 

111 the bosom of the forest ; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree, 

All the toughness of the cedar, 

All the larch’s supple sinews ; 

And it floated on the river 
liike a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed, 

For his thoughts as paddles served him. 

And his wishes served to guide him ; 

Swift or slow at will he glided, 

Vt>ert!d to right or left at pleasure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 

To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind. 
Baying, “ Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.” 

Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 

Dived as if ho were a beaver, 

Stood up to his waist in water, 

To his arm-pits in the river, 

Swam and snouted in the river. 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 

Witli his hands he scooped the sand-bar*, 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Dowui the rushing Taquamenaw, 

Sailed through all its bends and winding*, ^ 
Bailed through all its deeps and shallows. 
While his fnend, the strong man, Kwaoindi 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they, 

In and out among its islands, 

Cleared its bed of root and sand-bac, , 
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-WftBBed ihe aead troea feam its channel, 
Ha3e ita passage ;afe and certain, 

?Me a paSway for the people, , 

From itaapringa among the mountams, 
To the waters of Pauwating, 

To the bay of Taquamenaw. 


vnL 

HIAWATHA’S FISHING. 

Forth npon the Gitohe 
On the shining Big-Saa-Water, 

With hia fiehing-hne of cedar, 

Of the twisted bark of cedar 
Forth to catch the atu^n Nahma, 
Miahe-Nahma, King of ITishea, 


In hia fur the breeze of morning 
Played as in the prairie graaaea 

On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster Mishe-Nahma, , 

Lay the star goon, King of Fishea; 
Through his gills ho breathed the waieti 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand-flooi; 

There he lay in all his armor : 

On each side a shield to guard him, 
Plates of bono u])ou his forehead, 

Down hifa sides and back and shoulders 
Plates c.r bone with spines projC' ting 1 
Painted was ho with his w/ir-painta, 
Stripes of yellovr. red, ard azure. 

Spots of brown and spots of sable ; 
And he lay there on tiie bottom, 
Faaining with his Una of puri)ie, 



In his birch canoe exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent water 
He could see the fishes swimming 
Faar down in the depths below him ; 
See the yellow pero^ the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

See the Shawgaahee, the craw-fiiah, 
Like a spider on the bottom, 

On the white and sandy bottom. 

At the stem sat Hiawatha, 

With his fishing-line of cedar; 

In his plumes we breeze of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches 
On the bows, with tail erected, 

Bat the squizzel, Adjidaumo ; 


bfwo him TTiawaiha 
H birch cfi'OM* carno flailing, 

, his fiflhii.,, line of cedar, 
to mv bait,” cried Hiawatha, 
n into thi« dej>thfl beneath him, 
k . jny bait, O Sturgeon, Nahmal 
B up from Mow the water. ^ 

IS see whicii is the Htroi)g« i 

l,e dropi^lhUlineot cedw 

,ueh the clear, transparent water; 
bed vainly for an answer, 
r sat waiting for an answer, 
repeating loud and louder, 

.ke my hilt, O King of F.»h«. l» 
liot lay the aturgeon. liabma, 
ning slowly to tE© water, 




♦taking wp at Hmwath^ j 

liisteiiiiig to hiw and ciatnor^ 

His unneuossnry tumult, 

Till lie wearied of the shouting ; 

And he said to the Kenozha, 

To the pike, the Maskonozha, 

Take the bait of this rude fellow, 

Break the lino of Hiawatha 1 ” 

In his fingers Hiawatha 
Felt the loose line jerk and tighten 
A H he drew it in, it tugged so 
I’hat the birch canoe stood endwise, 

Like a birch log in the water, 

With the ^uirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Perched and frisking on the summit. 

Full of scorn was Hiawatha 
W hen ho saw the fish rise upward, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

Coming nearer, nearer to him, 

And he shouted through the water, 

“ Esa ! esa ! shame upon you ! 

You are but the jiike, Kerlozha, 

You are not the fish 1 wanted, 

You are not the King of Fishes ! ’* 
Reeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion, 

And the mighty sturgeon, Nalima, 

Said to Ugudwash, the sun-fisli, 

To the bream, with Hcales of crimson, 
“Take the bait of this great boaster, 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! ” 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming, 
RoK(i the Ugudwash, the sun-ti.sh, 

Seized the line of Hiawatha, 

Swung with all liis weiglit upon it, 

Made a whirlpool in the water. 

Whirled the lurch canoe in circles, 

Round and round in gurgling eddies, 

''J'ill the circles in the water 
Reached tlie far- ofl' sandy beaches. 

Till the water-hags and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Ifiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 

Lifting up Ills disk refulgent, 

Ijoud lie shouted in derision, 

Esa ! esa ! shame upon you ! 

You are Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 

You are not tlic fish T wanted, 

You are not th<i King of Fish(!a ? " 

Slowly downward, wavering, gleaming. 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun- fi.sh, 

Aiul again tlio sturgeon, Nahma, 

Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 

Heard his challenge of defiance. 

The unnecessary tumult, 

Ringing far across the water. 

From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose witii angry gesture, 

Quivering in each nerve and filire, 
Clashing all his plates of armor, 
(Beaming bright with all his war-paint; 
In his wrath lie darted upward, 

Flashing leajied into the sunshine, 
Opened his groat laws, and sw'allowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that darksome cavern 
Pliingerl the headlong Hiawatha, 

As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids, 
Found himself in utter darkness, 

Clroped about in helpless wonder, 

Till he felt a great heart beating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smote it in bis anger, 

With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 
y\dt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve and fibre, 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
\s he leaflet! and staggered through it, 
Sick at heart, and faint and weary. 


Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety, 

Lest &om out the jaws of Nahzaa, 

In the turmoil and oonfusiau. 

Forth he might be hurled and perish. 

And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Frisked and chattered very gayly, 

Toiled and tugged with Hiawatha 
Till the labor was completed. 

I'hen said Hiawatha to him, 

“ O my little friend, the squirrel, 

Bravely have you toiled to help me ; 

Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the name which now he gives you ; 
For hereafter and forever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall call you ! ” 

And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Gasped and quivered m the water, 

Then was still, and drifted landward 
Till he grated on the pebVdes, 

Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin, 

Felt him strand upon the pebbles, 

Knew that Nahma, King of Pishes, 

Lay there dead upon the margin. 

I Then he heard a clang and lapping, 

I As of many wings assembling, 
i Heard a screaming and confusion, 
i As of birds of prey contending, 
j Saw a gleam of light above him, 

1 Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 
j Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 

I Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 

; Gazing at him through the opening, 
j Heard them saying to each otlier, 

’T is our brother, Hiawatha! ’* 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the cavern : 

“ O ye sea-gulls ! O my brothers ! 

1 have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 

Make the rifts a little larger, 

With your claws the openings widen. 

Set me free from this dark prison, 

I And Ijcnceforward and forever 
Men shall s]>cak of your achievements, 
(/ailing you Kayoshk, the sea-gulls. 

Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratchers ! ” 
And the wild and clamorous sea-gulls 
Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Ma<lc the lifts and openings wider 
Jn the mighty ribs or Nahma, 

AikI from peril and from prison, 

Frf)m the body of the sturgeon, 

From the peril of the water, 

{ They released my Hiawatha. 

He w as standing near his wigwam. 

On the margin of the water, 

And he called to old Nokomis, 

Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 

I With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 
j “ I have slam the Mishe-Nahma, 

Slain the King of Fishes ! ” said he ; 

“ Ijook ! the seagulls feed upon him, 
Yes, my friends Kayoshk, the sea-gulls ; 
Drive tnem not away, Nokomis, 

They have saved me from great peril 
In the body of the sturgeon, 

Wait until their meal is ended, 

Till their craws are full with feasting, 
Till they homeward fly, at sunset, * 
To their nests among the marshes ; 

Then bring all your pots and kettles, 
And make oil for us in Winter.” 

And she waited till the sun set, 

Till the pallid moon, the Night-sun, 
Rose above the tranquil water, 

Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls, 

From their banquet rose with olamot^ 
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And across the fiery sunseli 
Winged their way to far-off islands, 

To their nests amon^he rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 

And Nokomis to her labor, 

Toiling patient in the moonlight. 

Till the sun and moon ©hanged places, 

Till the skv was red with sunrise. 

And Kayoshk, the hungry sea-gulls, 

Came back from the reedy islands, 

Clamorous for their morning banquet 

Three whole days and nights alternate 
Old Nokomis and the sea-g^ulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 

Till the waves washed through the rib-bones, 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 

And upon the sands lay nothing 
Bat the skeleton of Nahma. 


IX. 

HIAWATHA. AND THE PBARL-EEATHER. 

On the shores of Gitohe Gurnee, 

Of the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
ritood Nokomis, the old woman, 

Pointing with her finger westward, 

O'er the water pointing westward, 

To the purple clouds of sunset. 

Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 

Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war-parties, when retreating, 

Bum the j^rairies on their war-trail ; 

And the moon, the Night-sun, eastward. 
Suddenly starting from his ambush, 
Followed fast those bloody footprints, 
Followed in that fiery war-trail. 

With its glare upon bis features. 

And Nokomis, the old woman, 

Pointing with her finger westward. 

Spake these words to Hiawatha : 

“ Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwun, the Magician, 

Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 

Guarded by his fiery serpents, 

Guarded by the black pitch-water, 
y ou can see his fiery serpents, 

The Keiiabeek, the groat serpents. 

Coiling, playing in the water ; 

You can see the black pitch- water 
Stretching far away beyond them, 

To the purple clouds or sunset ! 

“ He it was who slew my father. 

By his wicked wiles and cunning, 

When he from the moon descended, 

When he came on earth to seek me. 

He, the mightiest of Magicians, 

Sends the fever from the marshes, 

Sends the pestilential vapors, 

Sends the poisonous exhalations. 

Sends the white fog from the fen-lands. 
Sends disease and death among us ! 

‘‘ Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 
lake your arrows, jasper-headed, 

Take your war-club, Fuggawaugun, 

And your mittens, Minj^ahwun, 

And your birch-canoe for sailing, 

And the oil of Miahe-Nahma, 
w to smear its sides, that swiftly 
You may pass the black pitch-water ; 
olay this merciless magician. 

^ve the people from me fever 
Inat he breathes across the fen-lands. 

And avenge my father's murder ! ” 
Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed hims^ with all his war-gear, 
punched his birch-canoe for sauing ; 
lus palm its sides he patted, 
with glee, ** Cheemauii, my darling, 
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^ Birch-Canoe I leap forward, 

Where you see the fiery aerjitenta, 

Where you see .he black pitch-water ! ” 
Forward leaped Cheemaim exalting, 

And the noble Hiawatha 

Sai^ hib war-song wild and woful, 

And above liim ttie war-eagle, 

The Keneu, the great war -eagle, 

Master of all fowl with feathers, 

Screamed and hurtled through the heavens 
Soon he rt.'aehcd the fiery ‘•orpents. 

The Kei*abt>ek, tlu* great serpents, 

Lying huge upon the water, 

Sparkling, rippling in tin water, 

I^.vi**g ‘‘.oiled aeross the passage. 

With their bla/ing crests uplifted, 
Breathing fiery fogs and vaptns, 

8o that Horn- couhl pass bevond them. 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise: 

Let me pass my w av, Kt nabeek, 

Lot me go U})on m\ journey ! ” 

And they answered, hissing fiercely, 

With their fiery In'enth made aiiswx'r : 
^'Back, go back ! () Sliaugodaya ! 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! ” 

Tlien the aimry Hiawatha 
Raised his miglity bow^ of ash- tree. 

Seized his arrows, jasper- headed. 

Shot tlnmi fust among the serpinits ; 

Fvery twanging of tin* bow’-string 
Was a w*ar-ery and a d<*at h-cry, 

Every wdiizzUig of an arrow 
Was a death -song of Konahe(*Ic, 

Weltering in tiie lilooily water, 

Dead lay all tin* fierv sorp»’Uts, 

And among tin m Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried exulting: 
“Onward, OCheeiminn, my darling! 
Onward be tin* lilack pitch-watci ! ” 

TJieii he took tin* oil of Nahma, 

And the bows nml sides anoint(*il, 

Smeared them well with oil, that swiftly 
He might pass the black pitch -water. 

All night long he saih'd upon it, 

Sailed upon that Hliiggish water, 

(^^vered with its mould of ages, 

Black with rotten water-rushes. 

Rank with flags and leavt s of lilies, 
Stagnant, lifeless, itreary, dismal, 

Lighted by tlie sliiaiinering iiioonlight, 

And by will-o’-tln- wisps illn -lined, 

Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 

In their weary night-(‘iu*a.inpnu nts. 

All the air was wliite with moonlight, 

All the water hlaek with shadow*, 

And around him tlie Suggeiua, 

The mos<puto, o.uig his war-simg, 

\nd the tire-flii s, Wah-wah-taysoo, 

Waved their torches to mislead him; 

And the bull-frog, the Dahinda, 

Thrust his head into the moonlight, 

Fixe‘i his yellow eyes upon him, 

Sobbed and sank bem ath the surface ; 

And anon a thousand whistles, 

Answered over all the fen-lands, 

And the hero; tiie. Shiui-shuh-gah, 

! Far off on the leedy margin, 
fleraldcd the hero’s ‘‘oinirig. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 

Toward the i.;alm of Megissogwon, 

Toward the land of the F -arl f'eather, 

Till the level moon stair <1 at him, 

In his face stared pale and haggard, 

I’lll the sun w'as hot behind him. 

Till it burned upon his shoiildera, 

And before him on the U|'land 
He could see the Shining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Warajnun, 

Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Cheemaun h« patted. 
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To hi 8 f>ii ch -oa- oe said, ** Onward I 
And it Htirretl in aH iU fibres, 

And with one great bound of tniznjph 
Leaped across the water-Iiliofl, 

Leaped through tangled flags and rusbes, 

And upon the beach beyond them 
Dry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

Straight he took liis bow of ash-tree, 

On the sand one end he rested. 

With his knee he j^ressed the middle, 
Stretched the faithful bow-string tighter, 
Took an arrow, jasi>er-hoaded, 

Shot it at the Shining Wigwam, 

Sent it singing as a herald, 

Asa bearer of his mossage, 

Of his challenge loud ana lofty : 

“ Come forth from your lodge Pearl-Feather I 
Hiawatha waits your coming ! ” 

Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mightv Megissogwon, 

Tall of stature, broaii of siioulder, 

Dark and terrible in aspect, 

Clad from head to foot in wampum. 

Armed with all his warlike weapons, 

Painted like the sky of morning, 

Streaked with crimson, bine, and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle foatlicrs. 

Streaming upward, streaming outward. 

‘ ‘ Well 1 know you, Hiawatlia ! ” 

Cried he in a voice of thunder, 

In a tone of loud derision, 

‘ ‘ Hasten back, O Shaiigodaya ! 

Hasten back among the women, 

Back to old Nokomis, Paint heart ! 

I will slay you as you stand there, 

As of old 1 slew her father ! ” 

But iny Hiawatlia answered. 

Nothing daunted, fearing notliing : 

“ Big words do not smite like war-clnbs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-sti ing, 

Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 

Deeds are better things than words are, 
Actions mightier than boastings ! ” 

Then began the greatc'st battle 
That the sun had ever looked on, 

That the war-birds ever witnessed. 

All a Summer’s day it lasted, 

From the sunrise till the sun set ; 

For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wamnum, 

Harmless fell the blows be dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Harmless fell the heavy war-club ; 

It could dash the rocks asunder, 

But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 

Leaning on his bow of ash-tree^ 

Wounded, weary, and desfionding, 

With his mighty war-club broken, 

With his mittens toim and tattered. 

And three useless arrows only, 

Paused to rest beneath a pinc-treo, 

From whose branches trailed the mosses, 

And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man’s Moccasin -leather, 

With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
Sang the Mama, Ihc woodpecker : 

“ Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the nead of Megissogwon, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it. 

At their roots the long black tresses ; 

There alone can ho bo wounded ! ” 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper, 
Swift flew Hiawatha’s arrow, 

Just ns Megissogwon, sttwping. 

Raised a heavy stone to throw it. 

Pull upon the crown it struck him, 

At the roots of his long tresses, 


And he reeled and at&ggered ibriranf, 
Plunging like a wounded bison, 

Yes, like Pezhekee, the bison, 

When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flew the second arrow, 

In the pathway of the other. 

Piercing deeper than the other, 

Wounding sorer than the other ; 

And tile knees of Megissogwon 
Shook like windy reeds beneath him. 

Bent and trembled like the rushes. 

But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew, and wounded sorest, 

And tlie mighty Megissogwon 
Saw the fiery eyes of Pauguk, 

Saw the eyes of Death glare at him, 

Heard his voice call in the darkness . 

At the feet of Hiawatha 
Lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 

Lay the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpecker, 

Prom his perch among the branches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree, 

And, in honor of nis service, 

Stained with blood the tuft of featherf 
I On the little head of Mama ; 

Even to this day he wears it. 

Wears the tuft of crimson feathers, 

Ar a symbol of his service. 

Then he stripfied the shirt of wampU)» 
From the back of Megissogwon, 

Asa trophy of the battle, 

As a signal of his conquest. 

On the shore ho left the body, 

Half on land and half in water, 

In the sand his feet were buried, 

And his face was in the water. 

And above him. wheeled and clamored 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

Sailing round in narrower circles, 
Hov(;ring nearer, nearer, nearer. 

From tlic wigwam Hiawatha 
Bore the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All his wealth of skins and W’ampum, 

Furs of bison and of beaver, 

Furs of sable and of ermine, 

Wampum belts and strings and pouches^ 
Quivers wrought with beads of wampum, 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

Homeward then he sailed exulting, 
Homeward through the black pitch-water 
Homeward through the weltering serpents. 
With the trophies of the battle, 

With a shout and song of triumph. „ 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 

On the shore stood Chibiabos, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Waiting for the hero’s coming, 

Listening to his song of triumph. 

And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and dances, 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted : 

“ Honor be to Hiawatha ! 

He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 

Blain the mightiest of Magicians, 

Him who sent the fiery fever. 

Sent the white fog from the ten-lands. 

Sent disease and death among us ! ” 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama ! 

And in token of his friendship, 

As a mark of his remembrance, * 

He adorned and decked his pii^-steni 
With the crimson tuft of feathers. 

With the blood-red crest of Mama I 
But the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All the trophies of the battle, 

He divided with his people, 

Shared it equally among them. 
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X. 


hiawathji's wooing. 

“ As unto the bow the cord is, 
go unto the man is woman, 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other ! ” 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
* Said within himself and pondered, 

Much perplexed by various feelings. 
Listless, lon^ng, hoping, fearing. 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely Lauding Water, 

In the land of the Dacotahs. 

“Wed a maiden of your people,” 
Warning said the old Nokomis ; 

“ Go not eastward, go not westward. 

For a stranger, whom we know not ! 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
1 r a neighbor’s homely daughter, 

Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers ! ” 

Thus dissuading spake iNokomis, 

And my Hiawatha answered 
Only thih : “ Dear old Nokornis, 

Very pleasant is the firelight, 

But I like the starlight better. 

Better do 1 like the moonlight ! ” 
Gravely then said old Nokornis : 

“ Bring not here an idle maiden, 

BriiiL' not here a useless woman, 

Hands unskilful, feet unwilling ; 

Bring a wife with nimble lingers, 

Heart and hand that move together. 
Feet that run on willing orraTids ! ” 
Smiling answered Hiawatha ; 

“ In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the arrow-maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam. 

She shall run upon your errands, 

He your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 
Be the sunlight of my people ! ” 

Still dissuading said Nokornis ; 

’ ' Bring not to my lodge a si, ranger 
From tliti land of the Dacotahs ! 

Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

There are feuds yet unfor^otteii. 

Wounds that ache and still may open ! ” 
Laughing answered Hiawatha; 

‘ For that reason, if no other. 

Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 

That our tribes might be united. 

That old feuds mi^tbe forgotten, 

And old wounds be healed forever ! ” 
Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land <»f the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 

Through interminable forests, 

Ihrough uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magic, 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 

Vet the way seemed long before him. 
And his heart outrun his footsteps ; 

And he joumeved without resting, 

Till he heard the cataract’s laughter, 
the Falls of Minnehaha 
Udling to him through the silence. 

“ n sound ! ” he murmured, 

Pleasant is the voice that calls me ! ” 
On the outskirts of the forest, 

1 wixt the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 

But they saw not Hiawatha ; 

I o his bow he whispered, “Fail not ” 
lo his arrow whispered. “ Swerve not I ” 


^nt it singing on its errand, 
lo the red heart of the roebimk; 

Threw the across hi, ,hoa!der, 

And spo.i torwan) withoi t pausing 
At the doorway of ins wigwam 
oat tile ancient Arrow inakei'. 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper 
Arrow-heads of elialcedony. 

At his side, in all lier beauty, 

Sat the lavely Minnehaha, 

Sat hi.‘ daughter. Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags an<i rushes ; 

Of tho past the old man’s thoughts were, 
And the maiden’s of tlu^ future. 

Ho was thinking, as lu' sjit thero. 

Of the days when witli hkcIi arrows 
He h-id struck t)io deer a,?id bison, 

On the Mnskodnv, th. im aJoiv; 

Shot the wild goose, flvii g sonihwiud. 

On the wing, tlje (‘limorous Wawa ; 
’riimkhig the gieat wai parties, 

How tlioy came to buy iiH arrows, 

Could not tight without his arrows. 

Ah, no more sneli noble warriors 


Could bi- found on earth as they were! 

Now the nu'ii were all like women, 

Only tiHi'd their l.ongnes for w(“apoii8. 

She was thinking of a hnntei, 

From another trilx'. and country, 

Young and tall ami very hamLomo, 

Who one morning, in the Spring time, 

Cam(‘ to buy her father's arrows, 

Sat and rested in the wigwam, 

L iig(‘red long about the doorway, 

Looking back ;,s In* depart I'd. 

She iiad heard her fatber })raise him. 

Praise his couragi' ami Ids wisoom , 

Would In; eoine again for arrows 
To th(! Falls of Minnehaha ? 

On the mat her h .nds lay idle, 

And her lyi's were very dreamy. 

Through theii thoughts tliey heard a footstep 
Heard a rnstlmg in the brauelu's, 

And with glowing cheek and forehead, 

Whtli tlie (leer upon his shoiilderH, 

Smldonly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the am lent Arrow'-makor 
Looked up L'a . .‘’•I'm hisl'hor, 

Laid aside v.- m-' i i an >w, 


Bad<; him enter at tiie doorwa}, 

Saying, as lie losi* to meet liim, 
“Hiawatha, you are weleonie ! ” 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha lai<l his bur den. 

Threw thr; red .eer from his shoulders 
Vnd the manlen looked up at him, 
Lookisl up from lu-r mat ol rushes, 

' Said with geiit.le look ami aecent. 

“ You are wrdeonie. Hiawatha! ” 

Very spacious was llie wigwam. 

Made of (h-er nkin dressed and whitened, 
With the Go<ls of the Daeotalis 
Drawn and f)a.inte<i on its onrta; ib, 

I And so tall t ■■ doitrvvay, liardly 
. Hiawatha sto. peil to enter, 

H ardl}' touch(‘<l his eagle-1 eatlier» 

As he entered, at the doorway. 

Tl ell uprose the Laughing Water, 
Fiom the ground fair Minnelr ha, 

Laid aside her mat uiitirnwheri, 

Brought forth fond and Bet before them, 
Water brought them from the broiiklet, 
Give them food in earthen vessels, 

(iave them drink in h> wD of bass-wood, 
Listened while the j^est wat* Hj.eakin^ 
Listened while her father answered, 

But not once her lips she o})ene(l. 

Not a single word she uttered. 

Yob, aa in a dream she listened 
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To the worrfs of Hi watha, 

As ho talKeti of old Nokomia, 

Who had nursed him in his childhood, 

As he told of his companions, 

Chibiabos, the mnsioian, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

And of happiness and plenty 
In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful 
“ After many years of warfare. 

Many years of strife and bloodshed, 

There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs.” 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 

** That this peace may last forever, 

And our hands he clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laugliing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotah women ! ” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 

Smoked a little while in silence, 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly. 

Fondly looked at Laughing W ater, 

And made answer very gravely : 

“Yes, if Minnehaha wishes; 

Let yonr heart speak, Minnehaha ! 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him. 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 

I will follow you, my husband ! ” 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing ! 

Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow -maker. 

In the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wigwam he departed, 

Leading with him Laughing Water ; 

Hand in hand they went together, 

Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 

Crying to them from afar off, 

“ Fare thee well, O Minnehaha ! ” 

And the ancient Arrow -maker 
Turned again unto his labor, 

Sat down by his sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himself, and saying : 

“ Thus it is our daughters leave us, 

Those we love, and those who love us ! 

J list when they have learned to help us, 
When wo are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden. 

And she follows where he loads her. 
Leaving all things for the stranger ! ” 
Pleasant waa the journey homeward, 
Through interminable forests, 

Over meadow, over mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly. 
Though his pace he checkeef and slackened 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms ho bore the maiden ; 

Light he thought her as a feather, 

Ah the jilunie upon his head-gear; 

Cleared the tangled pathway for her, 

Bent aside the swaying branches, 

Maile at night a lodge of branches. 

And a bed with boughs of hemlool^ 

And a fixe before the doorway 


With the dry cones of the pme«tzee. 

All the travelling winds went with them, 
O’er the meadow, through the forest ; 

All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber ; 
From his ambush m the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers ; 

And the rabbit, the Wabassm 
Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow. 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward I 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 

Sang the blucmird the Owaissa, 

"‘Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love you ! ” 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

“Happy are you Laugliing Water, 

Having such a noble husband ! ” 

From the sky the sun banimant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, “ O my children. 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 

Life is checkered shade and sunshine, 

Rule by love, O Hiawatha 1 ” 

Prom the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors, 
Whispered to them, “O my children, 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble; 

Half is mine, although I follow; 

Rule by jiatience, Laughing Water ! ” 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the land of handsome women. 


XL 

HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-PEABT. 

You shall hoar how Pau-Puk-Keewii, 
How the handsome Yenadizze ‘ 

Danced at Hiawatha’s wedding ; 

How the gentle Chibiabos^ 

He the sweetest of musicians, 

Sang Ilia songs of love and longing ; 
How lagoo, the great boaster, , 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

Told his tales of strange adventure. 
That the feast might be more joyouSj 
That tho time might pass more gayly, 
And the guests be more contented. 

Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha’s wedding ; 

All the bowls were made of bass-wood. 
White and polished very smoothly, 

All the spoons of horn of bison, 

Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all the village 
Messengers with wands of willow, 

Asa simi of invitation, 

As a tmren of the feasting ; 

And the wedding guests assembled, 
Clad in all their richest raiment, 

Robes of fur and belts of wampum, 
Splendid with their paint and mumage, 
Beautiful with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, Nahmo, 
And the pike, the Moskeuozha, 

Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 
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PMnioui and bufWo marrow, 

H^oh of deot and bump of bmon. 

/flUow oakoa of tbe Mon^min, 

ISS the^drioo of the river. 

But the graeiouf Jl®*’ 

And the lovely LaUg^ng Water, 

And the careful old Nokomia, 

Tested not the food ^fore them, 

Only waited on the others, 

Only served their guests in silence. 

And when all the guests had finished, 

. Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 

Crom an ample pouch of otter, 
khd the red-stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-land, 

Mixed with bark of the red willow, 

And with herbs and loaves of fragrance. 

Then she said, Pau-Pnk-Keewis, 

Dance for us your merry dances, 

Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please us, 

That the feast may be more joyous, 

That the time may pass niore ga-ylyv^ 

And our guests be more contented ! 

Th ill the handsome Pau^Puk-Kecwis, 

He t! le idle Y enadizze 

He tlie merry mischief-maker 

Whom the people called tlie Storm-Fool, 

Rose among the guests assembled. 

Skilled was he m sports and pastimes. 

In the merry dance of sriow-shoes, 

In the play of qjuoits and ball-plav ; 

Skilled was he in games of hazard, 

In all games of skill and hazard, 

Pucasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 

Kiintassoo, the Game of plum-stones. 

Though the warriors called him h amt-lleart, 
Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 

Idler, gamoler, Yenad^ze, 

Little heeded he their jesting. 

Littl# oared he for their insults, 

For the women and the maidens 
Loved tlie handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He was dressed in shirt of doeskin, 

White and soft, and fring.ni with ermine, 

All inwronght with beads of wampum ; 

He was dressed in deer- skin leggings, 

Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine 
And in moccasins of buek-skin. 

Thick with quills and beads embroidere<l. 

On his bead were plumes of swan s down, 

On his heels were tails of foxes, 

In one band a fan of feathers, 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of rod ainl yellow, 
Streaks of blue and bright vermilion, 

Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

From his forehead fell liis tresses. 

Smooth, and parted like a woman’s. 

Shining bright with oil, and plaited. 

Hung with braids of scented grassos, 

As among the guests assembled, 

To the sound of flutes and singing 
To the sound of drums and voices, 

Rose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

And began his mystic dances. 

First he danced a solemn measure, 
i^ery slow in step and gesture, 

In and out among the pine-trees, 

Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treading softly like a panther. 

Then more swiftly ana still swifter, 
Whirling, spinning round in circles. 

Leaping o’er the guests assembled, 

Kcldying round and round the wigwam, 

Till the leaves went whirling with him, 

Till the dust and wind together 
Mwept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea- Water, 

On he sped with frenzied gestures, 

Stamped upon the send, and tossed it 


Wildly in the air around him ; 

Till the wind became a whirlwind. 

Till the sand was blown and siftea 
Like great snowdrifts o’er the landscape, 
Heaping all the shores with Sand Dunea, 
Sand Hills of the Nagow W'udjoo J 
Thus the merry Pau -Puk-K<'ewia 
Danced his Beggar's Dance to please them.. 
And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among tlie guests iissemblea, 

Sat and fanned hiinself .serenely 
With his fan of tnrkcy feathtTs. 

Then they said to Chihiabos, 

To the friend oi Hiawatha, 

To the sweetest of all singers, 

To the best of all musicians, 

“8ing to us, () t'hibiaboK ! 
li>M)ugs of love and .songs of longing, 

That the feast may he i>inre joyous, 

That the time n- iy }).is mm , gayly, 

And our guests h.- more eoutented ! ” 

And the gentle <'liil)iaiios 
h>ang ill accents sweet uml tender, 

I Sang in tones of deep emotion, 

! Songs of love ind songs ot longing; 
i Looking still at Hiawatha, 

1 Looking at fair Langhbig Water, 

1 Sang h(' softly, sang in this wise ; 

“ Onaway : Awake, beloved ! 

Thou the wikl-thiwer of the forest ! 

Thon the wild-biid of the piaine ! 

Thou with eyes so soft and tu'vii-like ! 

‘‘ If thou only' lookest at iu<', 

1 am happy, 1 sim liuppy, 

As tin lilies of tin' pi airie, 

When they feel the dew upon them ! 

“Sweet thy breath is as the fragraiioo 
Of tile wild-ilowers in the morning, 

As their fragraiiee is at evi'iinig 
in the Moon when leaxes are lalhng. 

“ Does uv't all tliA' blood vsithin me 
Leap to mei't thee, leap to meet thei>, 

As the springs ia meet the siinslane, 

In i-lie Moon when uights aie hngliteftt . 

“Onaway ! ni\ heait sings lo thee, 

Sim's with joy wIk u thou art lu'ar me. 

Ah the sighing, singing bninelu s 

lu the pleasant Moon oi Strawbrnn s . 

“ When thon art not ph'useil, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 

As the .shining ruj ■ dai kens 
When the clouds droj) Hhaih us on it. 

“When thou .smilest, my oeLveit, 
rphen iny tronlded heait is bnehte.ned, 

Aft in fiunshiue gleam the rqiides 
'Pleit the cold wind makes in livers. 

•^Smiles the earth, ami smile Mm watery 
Smile Mie eloud’-ss skies above us, 

Hut 1 lose the uay ol smiling ^ 

When thou art no lougn m ar me . 

“l mvself rnyseU ! behold me 
Blood of my iieiiting liearl, behold rael 
() awake, awake, b''h'V<‘d . ^ 

Onaway ! awake, le'loyed . 

Thus the gentle . . 

Sang his .song oi lo' '' au‘l > 

Aii.i'ogo". u. 

Tic the marv< ’ ms stiuy ncr, 
the friend of old eNokomis, 

Ifalous of the swe(;t iiinsicwui, 

fel, of 
Saw in all 

Saw 111 all then- looks ;iml gts . tB, 
uneit the wisidiiig guests asBeinbled 

His miuieasiirable ialsehoods. 

Very boastful was 1 
( Never heard h(^ an adventure 

I But himself had met abater . 

Never any deed of daring 
! But himself had done a bolder j 
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Se.'er anv niarvenous story 

hut himself eonld tell a gt^er. 

Would yon Btori to Jus boaetmg, 
Would yon only give him credence, 
Ko one ever shot an arrow 
Half HO I'lr anti high as he had ; 

Ever caught so many fishes, 

Ever JdJJed so many reindeer, 

Ever trapped bo many beaver ! 

None could run so fast as he could 
None could dive so deep as he couJd, 
None could swim so far as he could ; 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders, 

As this wonderful lagoo, 

As this marvellous story-teller ! 

Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people ; ■ 

And whene’er a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 

Or a warrior, home returning, 

Talked too much of his achievements, 
All his hearers cried, “ lagoo! 

Here’s lagoo come among \i6 ! ” 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carvefl its framework out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews ; 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 
How to make the bows of ash-tree, 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 

So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha’s wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly, 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, “() good lagoo, 

Tell us now a tale of wonder. 

Tell us of some strange adventure. 
That the feast may bo more joyous, 
That the time may pass mor(! gayly, 
And our guests be more contented ! ” 
And lagoo answered straightway, 

“ You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the magician, 

From the Evening Star descended,” 


XIL 

THE SON OF THE EVENING STAli. 

Can it be the sun descending 
O’er the level plain of water ? 

Or the Red Swan lloating, fiying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow. 

Staining all the waves with crimson. 

With the criiiiBon of its life-blood. 

Filling all the air with splendor. 

With the spdendor of its plumage ? 

Yes; it is the sun descending. 

Sinking down into tlie water, 

All the sky is stained with purple, 

All the water flushed with crimson ! 

No ; it is the Red Swan floating. 

Diving dow'ii beneath the water ; 

To the sky its wings are lifted, 

With its blood the waves are reddened ! 

Over it the Star* of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purplei, 
Hangs suspended in the twilight. 

No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Oreat Spirit, 

As he passes through the twilight, 

Walks in silence tlirough the heavens. 

This with joy beheld lagoo 
And he said in haste : “liehold it I 
See the sacred. Star of Evening ! 

You shall bear a tale of wonder, 

Hear the story of Osseo, 


Son of the Bvenin;|r Star, OseeoJ 
/ Once, in days no mom remembered 
/ Agee neitrer the beginning, 

/ When the heavens were moeer to as, 

I And the Gods were more ^miliar, 

In the North-land lived a hunter, 

With ten j^oung and comely daughters, 

Tall and lithe as wands of willow ; 

Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

She the willful and the wayward, , 

She the silent, dreamy maiden, 

Was the fairest of the sisters. 

“ All those women married warriors. 
Married brave and haughty husbands ; 

Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

Laughed and flouttul all her lovers, 

All her young and handsome suitors, 

And then married old Osseo, 

Old Osseo, poor and ugly, 

Broken with age and weak with coughing. 
Always coughing like a squirrel. 

Ah, but beautiful wimin him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 

Prom the Evening Star descended, 

Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 

Star of tenderness and passion I 
All its fire was in his bosom, 

All its beauty in his spirit, 

All its mystery in his l)cing, 

All its splendor in his language I 
“And her lovers, the rejected, 

Handsome men with belts of wampum, 
Handsome men with paint and feathers, 
Pointed at her in derision, 

Followed her with jest and laughter. 

But she said : ‘ 1 care not for you. 

Care not for your belts of wampum, 

Care not for your paint and feathers, 

Caro not for your jests and laughter : 

I am happy witi) Ossc.'o ! ’ * 

“Once io some grtjat feast invited. 
Through the damp and dusk of evening 
Wtalked together the ten sisters,- 
Walked together with their husbands; 

Slowly followed old Osseo, 

With fair Oweenee beside him ; 

All the others chatted gayly, 

These two only walked in silence. 

“At the western sky O.sseo * 

Gazed intent, as if imploring, 

Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening. 

At the tender Star of Woman; 

And they heard him murmur softly, 

‘ s/iowaiu naneshin, Nbsaf 
Pity, pity me, my father ! ’ 

“ ‘ Listen 1 ’ said the eldest sister, 

‘ He is praying to his father ! ^ 

What a pity tnab the old man^ 

Does not stumble in the pathway, 

Does not break his neck by falling 1 ’ 

And they laughed till all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

“On their pathw'ay through the woodlandi 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 

Lay the great trunk of an oak-tree, 

Buried half in leaves and mosses. 

Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hollow. 
And Osseo, when he* saw it, 

Gave a shout, a cry of anguish. 

Leaped into its yawning cavern, 

At one end went in an old man, 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ; 

BYom the other came a young man, 

Tall and straight and strong and hwdsoma 
“ Thus Osseo was transfigured. 

Thus restored to youth and beauty ; 

But. alas for good Osseo, 

And for Oweenee, the faithful 1 
Strangely, too, was she transfigured 
Changed into a weak old woxoan, 
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Wirti a staff ahe tottered onwiid, 

‘dA.andMlyl 

And the Bisters and t^r husBanae 
u. ghed until the echoiM forest 
tong with their unseemly laughter. 

But Obbco turned not xrom her, 

Walked with slower step hesicie her, 

Took her hand, as brown and withered 
As an oak-leaf is in Winter, 

Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 

. Soothed her with soft words of kindness, 

* Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 

Till they sat down in the wigwam, 

Sacred to the Star, of Evening, 

To the tender Star of Woman. 

“Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 

A.t the banquet sat Osseo ; 

All were merry, all were happy, 

All were joyous but Osseo. 

Neither food nor drink he tasted, 

Neither did he speak nor listen, 

But as one bewildered sat he, 

Looking dreamily and sadly, 

First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

“Then a voice was heard, a whisper, 
Coming from the starry distance. 

Coming from the empty vastness, 

Low, and musical, and tender ; 

And the voice said ; ‘ O Osseo ! 

O my son, my best beloved ! 

Broken are tiie spells that bound you, 

All the charms of the magicians, 

All the magic powers of evil; 

Como to me ; ascend, Osseo ! 

“ ‘ Taste the food that stands before you : 
It is blessed and enchanted, 

It lias magic virtues in it. 

It will change you to a spirit. 

All your bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and clay no longer ; 

But the bowls bo changed to wampum, 

And the kettles shall be silver ; 

They shall shine like shellB of scarlet. 

Like the fi»e shall gleam and glimmer. 

“ ‘And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labor, 

But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight. 

Painted wu<li the dusky splendors 
Of the skies and clouds of evening ! ’ 

“What Osseo heard a.s whispers, 

What as words he comprehended, 

Was but music to the others, 

Music as of birds afar off. 

Of the whinpoorwill afar off, 

Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest. 

Then the lodge began to tremble, 
S;.raight began to shake and tremble, 

Ana they felt it rising, rising, 

Slowly through the air ascending, 

From the darkness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight. 

Till it passed the topmost branches ; 

And behold ! the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of .scarlet ! 

And behold ! uhe earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver ! 

And the roof -poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver, 

And the roof of bark upon them 
shining shards of beetles. 

^ hen Osseo jgazed around him, 

A n u® sisters, 

All the sisters and their husbands, 


^o-d to birds of various plumage, 
home were jays and some were magpies, 

'a j * I'hrushes. others blackbirds ; 

And they hopped, and sang, and twittered, 
I erked and nuttei^ all their feathers, 


Strutted in their shining n/ nma yf 
like fans nnfoMed 
the yoiuigest, 

Wa^otchungerl, butsatinliloioe, 

Wastel, wrrakloJ, old, and ugly ’ 

sadly at tlie others; ^ 

iill Osseo, gazing upward 
Lave another cry of angumh, 
huch a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-troc io tho forest. 

Then retained her youth and beauty. 

And her soiled and tatt<‘red garments 
Were t’ imsfonijcd to robes of enniue 
And her staff became a le.dher, 

Yes, a shining .diver ft'? iher! 

“And again the wigvvain tri'iubled, 

S\vn.y 6 <l 2in<i ruslifnl ihiouj^h iiiry iiurieut®* 
Through transjuireiit cloud ruid* .apoi. 

And amid celestial splendor j 
O n the Evening Mar alighted, 

As a snow-flake fails on snow-flake, 

Ah a leaf drops on .a river. 

As the thi.sile-tlowii on water. 

“ Fortii witlv cheerful Nvorils of weloo’ea 
Came the fatiuM- of Osseo, 

He wit h radiant locks ol silver, 

He with eyes set cue and tender. 

And he sail! : ‘ My sou, Osseo, 

Hang the cage of lords yon bring there, 

Hang the cage with rods of silver. 

And the birds with glistenjiii: feathers, 

At the doorway of niy wigwuu ’ 

“At the door he hung the hird-coge, 

And they miteied in, and gladly 
Listeii(‘d to Ohs<‘o\s father. 

Hiller of the Star of J'lvi'iiiiig, 

As he said : M » my Oksco I 
I iia\e had eonipassiou on yon, 

(Jivon yon back your youth and beauty, 

Into bird.'^ of various plnniage 
(hiaugi'd your sistt'r^ ami their husbands ; 
(Tiauged them thus beeausi' they moeked you 
111 tlietigiire ol the old man, 

In that aspect sad ami wrinkleil, 

( 'ouM not see >our lunut. of passion, 

Could not see \onr youth immortal ; 

Only Oweem-e, the faithful, 

Saw your uak(“<l heait and loved you, 

“^’in tlie lodge that glinum rs yondoi, 

111 the little stai i'lat twinkles 
Tlirough th*( vap<ns, on the U '"t hand, 

Live.s the envious I'ivil Spin' 

T’he Waltelio, the magieian. 

Who traiisfoi med you to an old man. 

Take herd lest liisTie.ams fall on you, 

For theruss In- daits aroimd him 
Are the pibvei of lits enehautment, 

Au* the arrows „liat he usi's.' 

“ Many \<‘ars, m p- ace ami (piiet, 

(^u the pe:i(;efid Star of Kveiimg 
! Dwelt Osseo with lus fat.lier ; 

Many years, in song and flutter, 

At tlie doorway of tiie wigw am, 

Hung thiM-age witii rods of silver. 

And fair Oweenee, tlie faithful. 

Bore a sou unto Osseo, 

With tiie bea. • V ot his mother, 

; With the eouiage of Ids father. 

“ And the boy grew uj» and nrosperod^ 

And Osseo, 1 " dehglit him, 

Madr Idm liti^le bows and arrows, 

Opened the great eage ol silvf . 

And let loose his aunt' and unCies, 

All those birds with glossy feathers, 

For his little son to shoot at. j ^ 

“Hound and round the:y W'heitled and. darteo, 
Filled the Evening Sta*. wdth music 
With their songs of ioy and freedom ; 

Filled the Evening Ktar with splendor. 

With the fluttering of their plumage ; 

Till the boy, the little hunter, 
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Bent his bow and si^ot an arrow, 

Bfaot a swift and fats! arrow. 

And a bird, with shining feathers, 

At his fuet fell wounded sorely. 

“ But, O wondrous transformation I 
’T was no bird he saw before him, 

’T was a beautiful young woman, 

With the arrow in her bosom 1 
“ When her blood fell on the planet, 

On the sacred Star of Evening, 

Broken was the spell of magic, 

Powerless was the strange enchantment. 
And the youth, the feaneas bowman, 
Suddenly felt himself descending. 

Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downward through the empty Hpaces, 
Downward through the clouds and vapors, 
Till he rested on an island, 

On an island, green and grapsy, 

Yonder in the Big-Hea- Water. 

“ After him be saw descending 
All the birds with shining feathers, 
Fluttering, falling, wafted downward, 

Like the painted leaves of Autumn ; 

And the lodge with poles of silver, 

With its roof like wings of beetles, 

Like the shining sharas of Ixfetles, 

By the winds of heaven uplifted, 

Blowly sank upon the island. 

Bringing back the good Osseo, 

Bringing Owecnee, the faithful. 

“ Then the birds, again transfigured, 
IleaBRUined the shap<j of mortals, 

Took their 8haj)e, but not tiieir stature ; 
They remained as Little People, 

Like the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 

And on pleasant nights of Suinrner, 

When the Evening Star was shining, 

Hand in hand they danced together 
On the isluTid’s craggy headlands, 

On the 8and-))(!iiol) low and hivel. 

“ Still their glitteriug lodge is soon there, 
On the traiKjuil Smiunor evenings, 

And upon the shore the lisher 
Somctime^s hears their ha]i]iy voices, 

Sees them dancing in the stai light ! ’’ 

When the story was completed. 

When the wondrous tale was ended, 
Looking round upon his listijiiers, 

Solemnly lagoo added : 

“There are great men, 1 have known such. 
Whom their people understand not. 

Whom they even make a jest of, 

Scoff and jeer at in derision. 

From the story of Osseo 

Let UH learn tin* fate of jesters ! ” 

All the w'edding guests delighted 
Listened to the marvellous sWy, 

Listened laughing and apjdauding. 

And they whispc'red to oaeh other : 

“ Does he mean himself, 1 wonder ? 

And are we the aunts and uncles '{ ” 

Then again sang Cliibiabos, 

Sang a song of love and longing. 

In those accents sweet and tenaer, 

In those tones of pensive sadness, 

Sang a maiden’s lanteiitation 
For her lover, her Algonquin. 

“ When I think of my beloved, 

Ah me I think of my beloved, 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

O my sweetheart, my AlgoiKpiiii ! 

“ Ah me ! when I parted from him, 
Bound my neck be hung the wampum, 

Ab a pledge, the snow-wYiite wampum, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“I will go with you, he whispered. 

Ah me ! to your native country ; 

Let me go with you, he whispered, 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

Far away, away, I answered, 


Very far away, I answered, 

Ah me I is my native country, ^ 

0 my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“ When I looked wick to behold him. 
Where we parted, to behold him, 

After me he still was gazing, 

O mv sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

‘ ‘ By the tree he still was standing. 

By the falling tree was standing, 

That had dropped into the water, 

O iny sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

‘‘ When I think or my beloved, 

Ah me ! think of my beloved. 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

O rny sweetheart, my Algonquin ! ” 

Such was Hiawatha’s wedding, 

Such the dance of Pau -Puk-Keewis, 

Such the story of lagoo. 

Such the songs of Ohibiabos ; 

Thus the wedding banquet ended. 

And the wedding guests departed, 

Leaving Hiawatha happy 

With the night and Minnehaha. * 

XIIL 

BIJS.ssiNtl THE CORNFIELDS. 

Si NO, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed, 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the ])leaKant land and peaceful ! 

Sing the mystories of Mondamin, 

Sing the Biossing of the Cornfields! 

Buried was the liloody hatchet, 

Buried was the dreadful wai-club, 

Buried were all war-like weapons, 

And the war-cry was forgotten. 

There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolostea roved the hunters, 

Built the birch canoe for sailing. 

Caught the fish m lake and river, 

Shot the d<‘er and trapped the beaver; 
UnmoleHied worked the women, 

1 Mad(‘ their sugar from ilu‘ maple, 

I (Jatbered wild lice in the meadows, 

[ I>ress«*d the skins of deer and beaver, 
i All around the happy village 
Stoo<l the maize-fields, green and shining. 
Waved th<‘ gro('n idufueH of Mondam..n, 
Waveil his soft and sunny tresses, 

Filling all the land with plenty. 

’T was the women who in Spring-time 
Planted the hroad fields and fruitful, 
Bunofl in the earth Mondamin; 

’T was the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest, 
Stripptjd the garments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. 

Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise ami thoughtful, 
i^ake and said to Minnehaha, 

To bis wdfc the Laughing Water : 

“ You shall bless to-night the (cornfields, 
Thaw a magic (circle round them. 

To protect them from destruction. 

Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the tliief of (cornfields, 
Paimosai(i, wlio steals the maize-ear ! 

“ In the night, when all is silence, 

In the night, when all is darkness, 

When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 

So that not an car ccan hear you, 

So that not an eye can see you, 

Rise up from your bed in silence, 

Lay aside your garments wholly, 

Walk around the fields you planted, 
Bound the borders of the cornfields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkness as a gannent. 
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** Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 

And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neitaer blight nor mildew. 

Neither burrowmg worm nor insect, 

Shall pass o’er the magic circle ; 

Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 

Nor the spider, Hubbekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 

Nor tiie mighty caterpillar, 

•Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin, 

King of all the caterpillars ! ” 

Oa the tree-tops near the cornfields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 
foihgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

With his band of black marauders. 

And they laughed at Hiawatha, 

Till the tree-tops shook with laughter. 

With their melancholy laughter, 

At the words of Hiawatha. 

“ Hear him ! ” said they ; “ hear the Wise Man, 
Hear the plots of Hiawatha ! ” 

Wh 3 h the noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o’er field and forest, 

When the mournful Wawonaissa, 

Sorrowing sang among the hemlocks, 

And the Spirit of Sleep, Nopahwin, 

Shut the doors of all the wigwams, 

Prom her bed rose Laughing Water, 

Laid aside her garments wholly, 

And with darlmess clothed and guarded, 
Unashamed and imafPrighted, 

Walked securely round the cornfields, 

Drew the sacred, magic circle 

Of her fot>tprints round the cornfields. 

No one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness, 

No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the pant'ng of her bosom ; 

Guskewau. the darkness, wrapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle. 

So that none might see her beauty, 

So that none might boast, “ I saw her ! ” 

On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Kahgahgoe, the King of Ravens, 

Gathered all his black marauders. 

Crows and blackbirds, jays and ravens, 
Cflamorous on the dusky tree -tops, 

And descended, fast and fearless. 

On the fields of Hiawatha, 

On the grave of the Moudamin. 

“We will drag Mondamin,” said they, 

“ bVom the grave where he is buried, 

Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it, 

Spite of all the .sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it ! ” , 

But the wary Hiawatha, 

Ever thoughtful, careful, watchful. 

Had o’erheard the scornful laughter, 

When they mocked him from the tree-tops. 
“Kaw ! ” he said, my friends the rav uis ! 
Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens ! 

I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten ! ” 

He had risen before the daybreak, 

Ho had spread o’er all the cornfields 
Snares to catch the black marauders. 

And was lying now in ambush 

In the neighboring grove of pine-trees, 

Waiting for the crows and blackbirds, 

Waiting for the jays and ravers. 

Soon they came with caw and clamor, 

Rush of wings and cry of voices, 

To their work of devastation, 

Ruling down upon the <x>ru fields, 

Helving deep with beak and talon. 

For the body of Mondamin. 

And with all their craft and cunning, 

Ail their skill in wiles of warfare, 


They perceived no danger near them, 
liU their claws became entangled, 

Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In the 8 na,res of Hiawatha, 

Q place of ambush came he, 

Striding terrible among them, 

And so awful w'as his aspect 
That the bravest quailwf with terror. 
Without mercy he destroyed them 
Right and left, by ttuis and twentiee, 

And their wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aluft on poles foi .scarecrows 
Round the consecrated cornfields, 

As a signal of hi.s vengeatice, * 

As a v arning to nmrau lers. 

Only Kahgahgee, the leader, 

Kahgahgee, tlie King of Havens, 

Tie alone was spaied arnoiig 

As a hostage for his 

With his prisoner -string he hound him, 

Led him captive to his wigwam. 

Tied him fast with eords of elm bark 
To the ridge-pole ol his wigwam. 

“Kahgahgee, niv ra\rn l" said ho, 

“ You the leader of the robbers, 

You the plotter of this nuseliiof, 
j The contriver of this outrage, 

I I will keep you, J will liohi you, 

I As a ho.stage for y(Mir ]>eo})lo, 

I As a pledge of good behavior ! ” 

I And h<‘ left iiini, grim and sulky, 

; Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of t lie wigwam, 

Croakmg fiercely his displeasure, 

Flapping his gnait sahle pinions. 

Vainly struggling for his freedom, 

V'ainly calling on his people ! 

Sumirn'r passed, and Shaw(nidaH80 
Breathed his sighs o’er all tlie landscape. 
From the South-land sent ins ardors, 
Wafted kisscH warm and tinidcr ; 

And the maize field grew and ripened, 
d'lll it stood in all tin' sph'iidor 
Of its garments green and yellow', 

Of its tassels ainl its ])lurnage, 

And the maize-ears full ami shining 
(Jleamed from hursting sheaths of verdure. 

Then Nokomis, the old woman, 

Spake, and said to Minnehaha: 

“’'I’ is the Moon hen leaves are lalling; 
All th<‘ wild-riei lias In'cn gonhorod. 

And the maize is ripe and i ady ; 

Let us gather in tin; harvest, 

Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 

Strip him of his jJnines and tasselH, 

Of his garnients gn'<‘n and yellow ! ” 

Ami the iner' v J.<utighing Water 
Y ent rejoicuiig from f in- wigwam, 
vVith Nokornis, old ami wrinkled, 

And the} (nilh'd the w'oriien round them, 
Oalled the young men and the maidens, 

To the harve.st of the eornfi«;ldH, 

To the husking of the mai/.e-ear. 

On the border of the forc:ht, 

Underneath the fragrant pine-treca, 

Sat the ohi men and the warriors 
' Smoking in i pleaKuat shadow'. 

. In uninterrujited silence 
Looked they at the gamesome lal>Or 
Of the vonng men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking. 

To their laugJiter and their »< iging, 

Heard them ehattenng like the magpies. 
Heard them laughing Uke the blue-jays, 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene’er some lucky maiden 
j Found a red ear in the husking. 

Found a maize-ear red as blorwl ia 
“Nushka ! ” cried they all together, 

“ Nushka I you shall have a sweetheart^ 
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You shall have a hazidsome husband ! ” 

“ Ugh ! ” the old ihfen all responded 
From thdir s^'ats bdheath the pine-trees, 
And whene’er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in basking. 

Found a maize-(5ar in the husking 
Blighted, niddewed, or misshapen, 

'i’hen they laughed and sang together, 
Crept and limped about the cornfieldH, 
Mim hiked in their gait aiid gestures 
Borne old man, bent almost double, 
Singing singly or together : 

“ Wagemin, the thief of cornfields ! 
Paimosaid, who steals the niaizc-ear ! ” 
Till the cornfields rang with laughter, 
Till from liiawaiha’s wigwam 
Kahgahgee, the King of IlavenH, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger, 

And from all tno iioighbni ing tri'c-tops 
Cawed and croaked the bliiek marauders. 
“ Ugh ! ” the old men all lespoiided, 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees ! 


XIV. 

riCTlTUE-WlUTINa 

In those days said Hiawatha, 

“ Lo ! how all things fade and perish ! 
From th(! memory of the old men 
Pass away ilu' great traditions, 

The aohi<‘vein('ntK ol the warriors, 

The Hdvt.!i\turt‘S of tln^ hunters, 

All the wisdom of i,he Medas, 

All the craft of the Walxmos, 

Ail the marvellous dreams ami visions 
Of th(! Jossakeeds, tlie I’rojiliets ! 

“Creat men die and ar«' forgotten, 
Wise men spi-ak ; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear tliein, 

Do not reach the generatioiiH 
That, as yet unborn, are wniting 
In tlu! great, mysterious darkness 
Of tile HpcK'dilchs (lays tliat shall Ix' ! 

On th(! gra,V(*-postH of nur fathers 
Arc no signs, no ligiires jiaiiit'ed ; 

Who are in tlioso graves we know not, 
Only know they are oiir fatliers. 

Of what kith they' are ami kimlnxl, 
From vvliat old, ancestral Totem, 

Bo it lOuglo, licar, or Heaver, 

They descended, this wo know not, 

Only know they arc; our fathers. 

“ Face to face w(‘ speak together, 

But we cannot sp('ak when abm'nt,' 
Clarinot .send onr voie-es from us 
To the fri(>nds that dwell afar ofl’; 
Cannot send a seen't message, 

But the bearer hiuriis our secret, 

May pervert it, may betray it, 

May reveal it unto o(h rs.” 

^JMms said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 

Pondering, musing in the forest, 

On the welfare of his peojile. 

From his pouch h(‘ took his colors. 
Took his paints (d‘ difTerent colors. 

On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures. 

And each figure had a meaning, 

Each some word or thought suggested. 

<Titohc Manito the Mighty, 

Ho, the Master of Life, was painted 
A'* an egg, with points projecting 
^ 0 the four winds of the heavens. 
Eyervwhere is the Great Spirit, 

W IS the meaning of this symbol, 

Mitche Manito the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit ^ Evil, 


As a serpent was depicted, 

As Kenabeek, the great serpent. 

Very crafty, very cunning 
1b the creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meaning of this symbol 

Life and Death he drew as circles, 

Life w'as white, but Death was darkened; 
Sun and moon and stars he painted, 

Man and beast, and fish and reptile, 
Forests, mountains, lakes, and riveus. 

For the earth he drew a straight hue, 
For the sky a bow above it ; 

White the space between for daytime. 
Filled with little stars for night-time *, 

On the left a point for sunrise, 

On the right a point for sunset. 

On the to{) a point for noontide 
And for rain and cloudy weather 
Waving lilies descending from it. 

Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign of invitation, 

Were a sign of guests assembling ; 

Bloody hands with palms, uplifted 
Were a symbol of destruction, 

Were a hostile sign and symbol. 

All theK(‘ tilings did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 

And interpreted their meaning, 

And ho said t “ Behold, your grave posts 
Have no mark, no sign, nor symbol. 

(Jo and paint them all with figures ; 

Each one with its household symbol, 

Witli its owm ancestral Totem ; 

So tliat those who follow after 

May distinguish them and know them.” 

And they painted on the grave-posts 
On the graves yet un forgotten, 

Each his own ancestral Totem, 

Each the symbol of his household ; 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 

Ol the Turtle, C’rane, and Beaver, 

Each inverted as a token 
4'liat the owner was dcjiarted. 

That the chief who bore the symbol 
Jjay beiK'ath in dust and ashes. 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 

The Wabciios, the Magicians, 

And tlu* Mcdicine-me.n, the Medas, 
T'ainted upon bark and decr-skin 
Figures for tint songs they chanted, 

For each song a sejiarate symbol, 

Figures mystical and awfub 
Figures strange and brightly colored; 

And each figure had its meaning. 

Each some magic song suggested. 

Tlui (Jrcat Spirit, tlie Creator, 

Plashing light through all the heaven , 
The great B(upent, the Kenabeek, 

With hia bloody crest erected, 

Crecf ing, looking into heaven ; 

In the sky the sun, that listens, 

And the moon eclipse.l and dying; 

Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk, 

And the cormorant, bird of magic ; 
Headless men, that walk the heavens, 
Bodies lying iiierced with arrows. 

Bloody hands of death uplifted, 

Flags on graves, and great w'ar-captains 
Grasping both the earth and heaven ! 

Such as these the shapes, tliey painter' 
On the birch-bark; and tlie duer-^kii* . 
Songs of war and songs of bunting, 

Songs of medicine and of magic, 

AU were written iu these figures, 

For each figure had its meaning, 

Each its Bojrarate song recorded. 

Nor forgotten was the Love-Song, 

The most subtle of all medicine, 

The most potent spell of magic, 
Dangerous more than war or hunting ! 
Thus the Love-Song was recorded, 
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Symbol and inierpretatation. 

First a human ^ure standing 
Painted in the bnghtest scarlet ; 

T is the loyeTj^ the musician, 

And ihe meaning is, “ My painting 
Makes me powerful over others. ” 

Then the figure seated, singing, 
Playing on a arum of makic. 

And the interpretation, ‘“Listen ! 

T is my voice you hear, my singing ! ” 
Then the same red figure seated 
Jn the shelter of a wigwam, 

And the meaning of the symbol, 

“ I will oome and sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion ! ” 

Then two figures, man and woman, 
Standing hand in hand together 
With their hands so clasped together 
That they seem in one united, 

And the words thus represented 
Are, “ I see your heart within you, 

And your cheeks are red with blushes I 
Next the maiden on an island, 

In the c jntre of an island ; 

And the song this shape suggested 
Was, “ Though you were at a distance, 
Were upon some far-off island, 

Such the spell I cast upon you. 

Such the magic power of passion, 

1 could straightway draw you to me ! ” 
Then the figure of the maiden 


peeping, and the lover near her. 
Whispering to her in her slumbcw, ‘ 
^ying Though you .were fir^m nu 
^leop and Silence, 

Htill the voice of love would roach you I 
^^d th<' last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a cn-cUC 
Drawn witliin a magic circle • 

And the image had this meaning ; 

Naked lies your heart before me. 
Toyour naked heart 1 whisper ! 

Thus It was that Hiawatiia, 

In hiB w]‘^dom, taught the pwTdo 
All the mysteries of iiamtiug, 

All the art of Picturt- Writing 
On the sniooth haik of the birels^reo. 

On the white skin of tli.* i eiiide.T 
On the grave-posts of tiu- village.’ 


n I AWATT I lamentation. 

In those days the ICvi] Spirits, 

All the Maintos of niiscliief, 

Fearing Hiawatha’s wisdein, 

And his love for ( -liihiahos, 

Jealous of their faitiif.il friendship^ 
And their noble words and aetions^ 
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Made at length a league against thezn^ 

To molest tliem and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 

Often said to Chibiaboa, 

“ O my brother ! do not leave me, 

Lest the HvO Spirits harm you ! ’* 
(Jhibiabos, young and heedless, 

Laughing Shook ms coaLblack tresses, 
^nKwered ever sweet and childlike, 

“ Do not fear for me, O brother ! 

Harm and evil come not near me ! ” 

Once when Peboan, the Winter, 

Roofed with ice the Big-Sea- Water, 

When the snow-flakes, whirling downward, 
Hissed among the withered oak-leaves, 
Changed the pine-trees into wigwams, 
Covered all the earth with silence, — 
Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoes, 
Heeding not his brother’s warning, 

Fearing not the Evil Spirits, 

Forth to hunt tiie deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Hea- Water 
Sprang with speed the det^r before him. 
With the wind and snow he followed, 

O’er the treacherous icc he followed, 

Wild with all the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the Evd Sj)irits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him, 

Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, 
Dragged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in the sand liis body. 

Unktaliee, the god of water, 

He the god of the Dacotahs, 

Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of (iitclic (rurnee. 

From the headlands Hiaw^atha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 

Such a fearful lamentation, 

That the bison paused to listen, 

And the wolves howled from the jirairics, 
And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered, “ Bairn-wawa ! ” 

Then his face with black In* jiaiiited. 
With his robe his head he covisred. 

In his wigwam sat lamenting. 

Seven long weeks he sat lamenting, 
Uttering still this moan of soirow : — 
o is dead, the sweet inusician ! 

He the sweetest of all singers ! 

He has gone from us forever, 

He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Mast(>r of all singing ! 

O iny brother, Chibiabos ! ” 

And the iiKdaneholy fir-trees 
Waved thtiir dark green fans above him, 
Waved their jiurplo cones above him, 
Sighing with him to console him, 

Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 

Came the Spring, and all the forest 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos; 

Sighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 

Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sang the bluebird, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

“ Chibiabos ! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweet musician ! ” 

From the wigwam sang the robin. 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

“ Chibiabos ! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sw'oetest singer ! ” 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwill complaining, 
Wailing wont the Wawonaissa, 

“ Chibiabos ! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweet musician ! 

He the sweetest of all singers ! ” 

Then the medioine-men, the Medas, 


The magicians, the Wabanos, 

And the Jossakeeds, the prophets, 

Came to visit Hiawatha ; 

Built a Sacred Lodge beside him, 

To appease him, to console him, 

Walked in silent, grave procession, 

Beariuj^ each a pouch of healing. 

Skin ot beaver, lynx, or otter, 

Filled with magic roots and simples, 

Filled with very potent medicines. 

When he heard their steps appreaohing, 
Hiawatha ceased lamenting, 

Called no more on Chibiabos ; 

Naught he questioned, naught he answered, 
But his mournful head uncovered, 

P rom his face the mournii^ colors 
Washed he slowly and in silence. 

Slowly and in silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 

There a magic drink they gave him. 

Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearmint, 

And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow, 

Roots of power, and herbs of healing ; 

Beat their drums, and shook their rattles ; 
Chanted singly and in chorus, 

Mystic songs like these, they chanted. 

“• J myself, myself ! Dehold me ! 

’T is the great Gray Eagle talking ; 

Come, ye white crows, come and hear him I 
The loud-speaking thunder helps me ; 

All the unseen spirits help me ; 

I can hear their voices calling, 

All around the sky I hear them ! 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 

1 can heal you, Hiawatha ! ” 

“ Hi-aii-lia ! ” replied the chorus, 
Way-ha-way ! ” the mystic chorus. 

“ Friends of mine arc all the serpents I 
Hear me shake my skin of hen-hawk ! 
Mahng, the white loon, 1 can kill him ; 

I can shoot your heart and kill it ! 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 

1 can heal you, Hiawatha ! ” 

“Hi-au-\ial” replied the chorus, 

“ Way-ha-way ! ” the mystic chorus. 

“ 1 myself, myself ! the prophet ! 

When I 8})eak the wigwam trembles, 

Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror, 

Hands unseen begin to shako it ! 

When 1 walk, the sky I tread on 
BciuIh ami makes a noise beneath me ! 

1 can blow you strong, my brother I 
Rise and speak, O Hiawatha ! ” 

“Hi au-ha I ” replied th^ chorus. 

“ Way-lia-way ! ” the mystic chorus. 

'rh<‘u they shook their medicine -pouches 
O’er the head of Hiawatha. 

Danced their medicine-dance around him; 
And upstarting wild and haggard. 

Like a man from dreams awakened, 

He was healed of all his madness. 

As the clouds are swept from heaven, 
Straightway from his brain departed 
All las moody melancholy ; 

As the ice is swept from rivers, 

Straightway from his heart departed 
All hiB sorrow and affliction. 

Then they suinmoned Chibiabos 
Prom his grave beneath the waters, 

From the sands of Gitche Gumed 
Summoned Hiawatha’s brother. 

And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation, 

That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea- Water ; 

From the sand he rose and listened, 

Heard the music and the singing. 

Came, obedient to the summons, 

To the doorway of the wigwam, 

But to enter they forbade him. 

Through a chink a coal they gave him, 
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Through the door a burnmg fire-brand ; 
Knler^ the Laud of Spirits, 

R^ler o’er the dead, they made him, 

Telling him a fire to ^ 

ior aU those that died thereafter, 
ramo-fires for their night encampments 
On thoir solitary journey 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

\To the land of the , 

I* Prom the village of his childhood, 

[prom the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest. 

Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways. 

Slowly vanished Chibiabos . i + 

Where he passed, the branches moved not, 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not, . 

And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Pour whole days he journeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the dead men , 

On the dead-man’s strawberry feasted, 

Crossev-l .the melancholy river, 

On the swinging log he crossed it, 

Came unto the Lake of Silver, 

In the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 

Many weary spirits saw he, 

Panting under heavy burdens, 

Laden with war-clubs, bows and arrows, 
Robes of fur, and pots and kettles, 

And with food that friends had given 
For that solitary journey. 

“Ay 1 why do the living,” said they 
“ Lay such Heavy burdens on us ! 

Better were it to go naked, 

Better were it to go fasting, 

Than to bear such heavy burdens^ 

On our long and weary journey 1 
Forth then issued Hiawatha, 

Wandered eastward, wandered westward, 
Teaching m m the use of simples 
And the antidotes for poisons, 

And the cure of all diseases. 

Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the mystery of Medamin, 

All the sacred art of healing. 

XVI. 

PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 

You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis 
He, the handsome Yenadizze, 

Whom the people called the Storm I ool, 
Vexed the village with disturbance; 

You shall hear of all his mischief. 

And his flight from Hiawatha, 

And his wondrous transmigrations, 

And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of Gitche Gumeo, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

By the shining Big-8ea- Water 
Stood the lodge of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

It v/as he who in his frenzy 
Whirled these drifting sands together, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

When, among the guests assembled, 

He 80 merrily and madly 
Danced at Bliawatha’s wedding. 

Danced the Beggar’s Dance to please them. 

Now, in search of new adventures, 

Prom his lodge went Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Came with speed into the village, 

Found the young men all assembled 
In the lo(%e of old lagoo, 

Listening to his monstrous stories, 

To his wonderful adventures. 

He was telling them the story. 


Of Oiecg, the Summer-Maker, 

How he made a hole in heaven, 

How he climbed up into heaven. 

And let out the sumnier-weatber, 

The perpetual pleasant Summer ; 

How the Otter first essayed it ; 

How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great aeliievement, 

From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists agaiu.st the heavens, 

Smote against the sky their foreheads, 
Oracked the sky, but could not break it; 
How the Wolverine, upiisiog. 

Made him ready for the < ncounter, 

Bent his knees down, like a squirrel, 

Drew hia arms hack, bke a lo lekct. 

“Once he leaped, ' said old la;,.>o, 

“ Oiic.j ho leaped, and lo ' alx've him 
Bent the sky, ns i< 'in rivers 
When the waters rise Is'Ut mMi it ; 

Twice he leaped, ami lo ! above him 
Cracked the Hk>, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at higliesb ! 

I’hrice Ik; leaped, and lo ! above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder, 

And lie disappeared ivitliin it, 

And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, 

With a bound went in behind him ! ” 

“Hark you ! ” shouted Pau-Puk-Keewifl 
As he entiirod at the doorway . 

“1 am tired of all this talking, 

Tired of old lagoo s stories, 

Tired <)<* Hiawatha's wiHdom. 

Here is sometliiug io amuse 

Bi'tter than this endless talking.” . 

Then from out his jsMudi of wolf-Hlcin 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner, 

All the game of Fowl and C'ounterH, 
Pugasaing. with thirteen pieces. 

White on one side weie they painted, 

Ami vermilion on eiie ot her , 

Two Kenuheeks or great serpents, 

Two Ininewmg or wi'dge nii'ii, 

One gieat war club, Puganiangun, 

And one slender fish, ilu' Kc'Cgo, 

Four round lueiu's, O/awabeeks, 

And three SlK’Hliebwug or diurklinp. 

All were mad(‘ of hone and painted, 

All excciit the (>/.*’> walioeks; . , j 

These wi're hi ass, on om* side uiirnished, 
And were black upon th<‘ otl' r. 

lu a wooden howl lie ]dace.t them, 
Shook and jostleil them , • 

Threw them on the ground befon mm. 
Thus exclaiming ami explaining: 

“ K<‘d side up are all the 

And one great Lonabet'k standing 

On the, bright side ol piece, 

()u a burnished O/.awabeek, 

Thirteen tens and eigJit art! countcl. 

Then again he shook the pieces, 

<g}iook ami io.stled them tog ther, 

Threw them on the gioinnl le toro him, 

Red are uU the other pieces ; 


n\vcntv curious cye« 

Hwe 1 playod i" oountrie.. 

He who play* w*** . 
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I can beat you, Pa,*JPuk-Keewi», 

I can o,von (five you leesons 

Tn your game of BowJ and Counter* ! ” 

8o they sat and played together, 

All the old iiieti and the young raen, 
Played for dtesftw, weapone, wampum, 
Played till midnight, played till morning. 
Played until the Yenadizze, 

Till the ouiming Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Of their treasureB had despoiled them. 

Of the best, of all their dresHes, 

Hhirts of deer-skin,' robes of ermine, 

Pelts of wampum, crests of feathers, 
Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches. 
Twenty eyes glared wildly at him, 

Like tne eyes of wolves glared at liim. 

Said the lucky Paii-J’uk-Keewis : 

“ In my wigwam 1 am lonely, 

In my wanderings and adventures 
I have need of a companion, 

Fain would have a Meshinauwa, 

An attendant and pipe-bearer. 

I will venture all these winnings, 

All these garments heaped about me, 

All this wampum, all these featliers. 

On a single throw will veiiture 
All against tho young man yonder ! ” 

’T was a youth of sixteen summers, 

’T was a nephew of lagoo ; 

Faoe-in-a-Mist, the peox)le called him. 

As the tiro burns in a ]»lpc-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes, 

So bon eat Ij his shaggy eyebrows 
Olowod the eyes of oid iagoo. 

“Ugh ! ” h(j answered very fuu’cely ; 

“ Ugh ! ” they anBwere<i ail and ciich one. 

Seized t.he woodem bowl tlie old niun, 
Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bowi, Onagon, 

Shook it fiercely and witli fury, 

Made tlie xiieees ring tog<‘ther 
As ho threw them down before him. 

B.ed were both the great, Keaiaboeks, 
Red the Juiiicwng, tlu; iM!dgi--meu, 

Red tho Sheshebwug, tlu* ducklings, 
Plack the four brass Ozawabeeks, 

White alone the lish, tlu; Kei'go ; 

Only five the jueces eount«*(l ! 

Then tho smiling Pan f’uk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and tlnevv the jiieces ; 
Lightly in the air he tosse d them, 

And tiicy fell about him scatterc'd ; 

Dark and ])right the Ozawabeeks, 

Red and white the other pieces, 

And upright among the others 
One luinewng was standing, 

Even as crafty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood alone among the ])layers, 

Saying, “ Five tens ! mine the game is ! ” 

IVenty eyes glared at him fiercely, 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at him, 

As he turned and left the wigwam. 
Followed by his Meshinauwa, 

By the nephew of Iagoo, 

By the tall and graceful stripling, 

Bearing in his arms the winnings, 

Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine, 

Belts of wampum, pipes and weapons. 

“Cpry them,” said Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pointing witli his fan of ftvithcrs, 

“ To my wigwam far to eastward, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo ! ’’ 

Hot and red with smoke ami gambling 
Were tho eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the xdoasant Summer morning. 

All t.he birds were singing gavly, 

All the streamlets flowing gwifibly. 

And the heart of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing, 
Beat with triumph like the streamlets, 


As he wandered through the village, 

In the early gray of morning. 

With his fan of turkey-feathers, 

With his plumes and tufts of swan’s downy 
Till he reached the farthest wigwam, 
Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 

No one met him at the doorway, 

No one came to bid him welcome ; * 

But the birds were singing round it, 

In and out and round the doorway, 
Hopiur.g, singing, fluttering, feedi^, 

And aloft upon the ridge-pol© 

Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming, 
Flapjiod l^is wings at Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

“ All are gone ! the lodge is empty I ” 
Thus it was spake Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

In his heart resolving mischief ; — 

“Cone is wary Hiawatha, 

Cone the silly Laughing Water, 

Cone Nokomis, the old woman, 

And the lodge is left unguarded ! ” 

By the neck he seized the raven, 

Whirled it round him like a rattle. 

Like a medicine-pouch he shook it, 
Strangled Kahgahgee, the raven, 

From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging, 

As an insult to its master, 

Ah a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy stop he entered, 

Round tho lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him, 
Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 

Robes of bufTalo and beaver, 

Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine, 

As an insult, to Nokomis, 

As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through the forest, 
Whistling gayly to the squirrels, 

Who from hollow bouglis above him 
l)ro]>p(Ml their acorn-shells upon him, 
Singing gayly to the wood birds. 

Who from out the leafy darkness 
AnKwered with a song as merry. 

'JMieij h<‘ climbed the rocky headlands, 
Ijooking o’er the (ritche Gurnee, 

Perched liiniHolf upon their summit, 
Waiting full of mirth and mischief 
The nd.nrn of Hiawatha. 

Stri'tchcd upon his back he lay there ; 
Far below liim plashed the waters, 

Plaslieil and washed the dreamy waters ; 
Far above him swam the heavens, 

Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens ; 

Round him hovered, fluttered, rustled, 
Hiawatha’s mountain chickens, 

Flock- wise swefit and wheeled about him 
Almost brushed him with their pinions. 

And he killed them as he lay there, 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties, 
Threw their bodies down the headland, 
Threw thorn on the beach below liim. 

Till at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull, 
Perched upon a crag above them. 

Shouted : “ It is Pau-Puk-Keewis I 
He is slaying us by hundreds ! 

Send a message to our brother, 

Tidings send to Hiawatha ! ” 


XVIL 

THE HTTNTING OP PAU^PUK-KBSWia 

Full of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village, 

Found the people in confusion. 
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Beard of all the misdemeanors. 

A.11 tho maJioe and the mischief^ 

Of the conning Pau-Puk-Keewia. 

Hard hia breath came through his nostrils^ 
Through his teeth he buzzed and muttered 
Words of anger and resentment, 

Hot and humming, like a hornet. 

1 win slay this Pau-Pak-Keewis. 

Slay this mischief-maker ! ” said he. 

Not so long and wide tlie world is, 

•Not BO rude and rough the way is, 

That my wrath shall not attain him, 

That niy vengeance shall not reach him ! ” 
Then in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
Dn the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Through the forest, where ho passed it, 

To the headlands where he rested ; 

But they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Only in the trampled grasses, 

In the whortleberry -bushes, 

Found the couch where he had rested. 

Found the impress of his body. 

From the lowlands far beneath them, 

From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning backward, 

Made a gesture or defiance. 

Made a gesture of derision ; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

From the summit of the mountain ; 

“Not so long and wide the world is, 

Not BO rude and rough tiie way is, 

But my wrath shall overtake you, 

And my vengeance shall attain you ! ” 

Over rock and over river, 

Thorough bush, and brake, and forest, 

Ran the canning Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 

Like an antelope he bounded, 

Till he came unto a streamlet 
In the middle of the forest, 

To a streamlet still and tranquil, 

That had overflowed its margin. 

To a dam made by the beavers, 

To a pond <<£ quiet water. 

Where knee-deep the trees were standing, 
Where the water-lilies floated, 

Where the rushes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk Koovvis, 

On the dam of trunks and branches, 

Through whose chinks the water spouted, 

O’er whose summit flowed the Btr<*auilet. 
Prom the bottom rose the beaver, 

Looked with two great eyes of wonder. 

Eyes that seemed to ask a question, 

At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Pak-Keewis, 

O ’er his ankles flowed the streamlet, 

Plowed the bright and silvery water. 

And he spake unto the beaver, 

With a smile he spake in this wise : 

“O my friend Ahmeok, the beaver, 

Cool and pleasant is the water ; 

Let me dive into the water. 

Let me rest there in your lodges ; 

Ohang© me, too, into a beaver ! ” 

Cautiously replied the beaver, 

With reserve he thus made answer : 

Let me first consult the others, 

Let me ask the other beavers.” 

Oown he sank into the water, 

Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 

Uown among the leaves and branches, 
and matted at the bottom. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

^ er his ankles flowed the streamlet, 

Spouted through the chinks below him, 
hashed upon the stones beneath him, 

A calm before him. 

And the sunshine and the shadows 
^ flecks and gleams upon him, 

J’eU in litUe shining patchS; 


Through the waving, rustling branches. 

jrom the bottom rose the heavers. 

Silently above the surface 
l^se one lb .ad and then anotlier, 

peemed full of beavers, 

Tull of blacl< and .sluning taces. 

To the beavers Paii-l*i\k-Keewia 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 

“Very pleaKant is vour dwelling, 

O my friends ! and' safe From danger ; 

Can you not witli all your cunning, 

All your w’isdoin and tamtrivance, 

Change me, too, mto a braver y ’’ 

“ es replied Aliinei'K, the beaver, 

He till King oL all the I ravers, 

‘'Let yourself slide down among us 
Down into the tranqnil w.iti r ’ 

Down into the poml among th'. m 
Sibniily .sank Pa i-Puk K. i \\is ; 

Black iieeame his ,hirt. o) disT-skin, 

Black bis iiu»ccasiiis 'iiol h ggmgH, 

In a broad bl,ic;k tad dl•hlnd him 
Sj)rca<l bis iox tads and !iis fringes ; 

H<‘ was cliangcd a, b-Mver. 

“Mali!' me large,” said Pan- Piik-Keowis, 

“ M.dvt‘ m<! large and makt' me larger, 

Larger than the other beaM'rs,” 

“ Yes,” tlu' beaver chief resymmli'd, 

“When our lodg(‘ below you enter, 

In our wigwam wv, v\il] make you 
Ten times larger tliaii tin* otliers.” 

T’lius into the ehai, lirowu wafer 
Kilently sank Pan Piik Keewis; 

Found till' bof.toin eoveied over 
With the trunks of tie(‘s ami bi anehes, 

Hoards of food againsi. tlu- winter, 

Piles aaid hi'.aps against the famine, 

Fouml the locige with arehiiig doorway, 
Lcauling into spacious cliambeiH. 

H<T(“ tlua’ ma<l(‘ him laige and larger, 

Made him largest <d‘ t.lie hea,vers. 

Ten tiiiM'S large- man the (tthers. 

Y'ou shall be our rulet,” said they > 

“Chief and king of all the beavers ” 

But not, long had Pan Puk-K«‘ewia 
Sat in siatt! ainoiig the bea\'ers, 

When tbeie came a voice (d' warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In th(‘ w'aier Hags and Jibes, 

Saving, “ Here is iliawalJia! 

Hiawatha with ho Imuteis!” 

d’lieri th<\v heaio a cry ala, * them. 

Heard a. sboMtiiig a, ml a trarniiiug, 

Heard a crashing and a. rushing. 

And the water louml and o'er them 
Sank and sucke<l awav in eddies. 

And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the lodge s roof tlx* hunters 
i^eajied, and broke it all asunder; 

Streamed the s'lnsJnne ihnmgh the crevice, 
Sprang the Ix-a^ers thiough the doorway, 

Hid tlienis* 1 ve-' in deejxn' water, 

In the clianiicl of the streamlet; 

But the mighty I*aioT‘uk-Keewis 
Could not. j)ass heiieat.ii tlm doorw'ny ; 

He vvasputle-' witli pride ami feeding, 

He waft swolb bk(' a )>ladder. 

Through the rool Imdasl Hiawatha, 

Cried aloud, “O Pau- Puk Ke 'wift! 

Vain a’oall ’oiir craft ami euniiing, 

Vain vonr manifold diftguiseft ! 

Well I know \ou. Pan ibik-K ewiH ! 

With tlieir clubs they heat and bruised him, 
Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Pf)nndcd him aft maize in poundod, 

Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and limber, 

Bore him home on rtoles and liranchci, 

Bore the body of the beaver ; 

But the ghost, the Joebi in him. 

Thought and felt as Pau-Puk- Keewi*. 
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Still lived on as Pan-Puk Keewis. 

And it fluttered^ etrove, and struggled^ 
Waving hither, waving thither, 

As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer-sklii, 
When the wintry wind i« blowing ; 

Till it drew itself together, 

Till it rose up from the body, 

Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Koewis * 
Vanishing into the forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw th€» figure ere it vanished, 

Saw the form of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
(tlide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 

Toward the squares of white beyond it, 
Toward an opening in the forest, 

Like a wind it rushed and panted, 

Bending all the boughs before it, 

And behind it, as the rain comes. 

Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-J^ik-Keewis, 

Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, ilio brant, wore sailing ; 

Through the tufts of rushes floating, 

Steering through the reedy islands. 

Now their broad black beaks they lifted, 
Now they plunged beneath the water. 

Now they darkeiiied in the shadow, 

Now they brightened in the sunshine. 

‘‘Pishnekuh ! ” cried Pau-l’uk-Kcewi», 
“Pishnekuh ! my brothers ! ” said he, 

“ Change rnc to a brant with plumage. 

With a shining nock and feathers, 

Make me large, and make me larger 
Ten times larger than the others.” 

Straightway to a brant they changed him, 
With two huge and dusky pinions, 

With a bosom smooth and rounded. 

With a bill like two great jiaddles. 

Made him larger than the others, 

Ten times larger than the largest, 

Just as, shouting from tlu' forest, 

On the shore stood Hiawatha. 

Up they rose with cry and clamor, 

With a whir and beat olP pinions, 

Rose up from the reedy islands, 

Prom tne water-flags and lilies. 

And they said to Pau-Fuk-Keewis ; 

“ In your flying, look not downward. 

Take good heed, and look not downward, 
Lest some strange mischance should happen, 
Lest some great mishap befall you ! ” 

Fast and far they tied to northward, 

Fast and far through mist and sunshine, 

Fed among the moors and fen-lands, 

Slept among the reeds and rushes. 

On the morrow as they journeyed, 

Buoyed and lifted by tlie South-wind, 
Wafted onward by the South-wind, 

Blowing fresh and strong behind them, 

Rose a sound of human voices, 

Hose a clamor from beneath them, 

From the lodges of a village, 

Prom the people miles beneath them. 

For the people of the village 
Saw the flock of brant with wonder, 

Saw the wings of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping far up in the ether. 

Broader than two doorway curtains. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis heard the shouting, 
Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 

Knew the outcry of lagoo, 

And, forgetful ot the warning, 

Drew his neck in, and looked downward, 
And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, 

Sent him wheming, whirling downward I 
All in vain did Pau-Pnk-Keewis 


Strug(^le to regain his balanoe I 
Whining round and round and downward. 
He behdd in turn the village 
And in turn the flock above him, 

Saw the village coming nearer, 

And the flock receding farther, 

Heard the voices growing louder. 

Heard the shouting and the laughter ; 

Saw no more the flock above him. 

Only saw the earth beneath him ; « 

Dead out of the empty heaven. 

Dead among the shoutingpeople. 

With a heavy sound and sullen^ 

Fell the brant with broken pinions. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 

Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Took again the form and features 
Of the handsome Yenadizze, 

And again went rushing onward, 

Followed fast by Hiawatha, 

Crying : “ Not bo wide the world is, 

Not so long and rough the way is. 

But my wrath shall overtake you, 

But my vengeance shall attain you ! ” 

And BO near he came, so near him. 

That his hand was stretched to seize him, 
His right hand to seize and hold him, 
When the cunning Pau-Pnk-Keewis 
Whirled and spun about in circles, 

Fanned the air into a whirlwind, 

Danced the dust and leaves about him, 
And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree, 

(/hanged himself into a serpent, 

Gliding out through root and rubbish. 

With his right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree. 

Rent it into shreds and splinters. 

Left it lying there in fragments. 

But ill vjiin ; for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Once again in human figure, 

Full in sight ran on before him, 

Sped away in gust and whirlwind. 

On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 

Westwanl by the Big-Soa-Water, 

(’ame unto tlie rocky headlands, 

To the Pic<^'^red Rocks of sandstone, 
Looking ovoi lake arid landscape. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain, 

He the Manito of Mountains, 

0}>en<;d wide his rocky doorways, 

Opened wide his deep abysses, 

Giving Pau-Puk-Keew’is shelter . 

In his caverns dark and dreary, 

Bi<lding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lo<ige of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 

Found the doorways closed against him, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Smote great caverns in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 

“ Open ! I am Hiawatha ! ” 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 

From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Then he raised his hands to heaven, 
Called imploring on the tempest, 

Called Waywassimo, the lightning. 

And the thunder, Annemeekee : 

And they came with night and aarknesa. 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water 
From the distant Thunder Mountains ; 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 

Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 

Was. afraid, and crouched send trembled. 

Then Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 

With his war-clnb smote the doorways, 
Smote the jutting otogs of sonditonA, 
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And the thunder, Anneineekee, 

Shouted down into the oavern», 

Saying, “ Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis t ” 

And the crags fell, and beneath them 

Dead among the rocky ruins 

Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewia, 

Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures, 

Ended were his tricks and gambols, 

Ended all his craft and cunning , 

Ended all his mischief-making. 

All hiii gambling and his dancing, 

All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, his ghost, hia shadow, 

Spake and said : “ O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

^eve^ more in human figure 

Shall you search for new adventures ; 

Never more with jest anti laughter 
Dance the dust and leaves in whirlwinds ; 

Bat above there in the heavens 
You shall soar and sail ui cirohjs ; 

I will change you to an eagle, 

To Keneu. the great war-eagle, 

Chief of all tno fowls with feathers. 

Chief of Hiawatha’s chickens.” 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers still among the people, 

Lingers still among the singers, 

And among the story-tellers ; 

And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges. 

When the wind in gusty tumult 
O’er the smoke-flue pipes and whistles, 

” There,” they cry, ” comes Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
He is dancing through the village. 

He is gathering in his harvest ! ” 


XVIII. 

THE DEATH OF KWASINI), 

Par and wide among the nations 
Spread the lume and fame of Kwii.sind ; 

No man dared to strive with K vasind. 

No man could compote with K wasind. 

But the mischievous Puk-Wudjies, 

They the envious Little People, 

They the fairies and the pygmies, 

Plotted and conspired against hin\ 

” If this hateful Kwasind,” saui the\, 

‘‘ If this great, outrageous follow 
Goes on thus a little longer. 

Tearing everything he touches, 

Rending everything to pieces, 

Pilling all the world with wonder. 

What becomes of the Puk-Wudjios V 
Who will care for the Puk-Wudjies '{ 

He will tread us down like mushrooms. 
Drive us all iiito the water, 

Give our bodies to be eaten 
By the wicked Nee-ba-naw-baiga, 

By the Spirits of the water ! ” 

^ the angry Little People 
All conspired against the Strong Miin, 

All conspired to murder Kwasind, 

Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 

The audacious, overbearing, 

H^rtless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind ! 
Now this wondrous strength of Kwasind 
hw crown alone was seated ; 
crown too was his weakness ; 

There alone could he be wounded, 

Nowhere else oould weapon pierce him, 
ela© could wieapon harm him. 
there the only weapon 
^at ^nld wound hum, that could slay him, 
aeed-cone of the pine-tiee, 

Was the bine cone of the nr- tree. 
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Gatlierod blue COHOS of the fl*r-tree, * 

In the woods by Taquamenaw, 

Brought them to the river's margin, 
Heaped them in groat piles together, 
Whore the red rocks from the margin 
Jutting overhang the riv«‘i‘. 

There tliey lay in wait for Kwasind, 

The m .ilicious Little I’c ople. 

'I’ was an :itl,ernoon in Summer ; 

Very hot and still the aii was. 

Very smooth tin- ^;iidiiif; riv. i, 

Motionless the :’4i.ulows ; 

Inseets glistened j.i tin- sunshine, 

I J n M*cts skated on th(‘ wat-'r, 

I Filled the drowsy an wit h buzzing, 

VV ith a far resounding war ery. 

Downth(5 r.voi eame t[i> Strong Man. 

In his bireh eanoe came Kwasind, 

Floating slowly <ioun the enntMit 
Of the slnggisJi Taquamenaw, 

Very languid with the weather. 

Very sle<'py with the silenee. 

From the overhanging hranelics, 

From the tassels of liu' Jureh tri'es. 

Soft the Spirit of Slee}> deseeuded ; 

Bv his airv hosts surroumhnl, 

His inviRilde attendants, 

Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepali win ; 

Like the Imriiished Dush -kwo iie-she, 

Like a dragon-tiy, he hovered 
O’er the drowsy head of KwaHiml, 

To his ear then* eanie a murnuir 
As of wav< s iqxni a sea shore, 

Ah of far otf tumbling wat.ers, 

As of winds aieong the ]»iue- trees ; 

And he felt iqion his foradiead 
Blows of little airy wai chilis, 

Wi( l(ii (l by tlui slumlunns legions 
Of tlniSpirit of Sleep, Nepali win, 

As of some one br<‘at>lijng on him. 

At tin* first blow of their war-clubs, 

Fell a diovvsiness on Kwasi d , 

At the second bh-e. ' hey smote him, 
Motionless liiH])ad«lie rested , 

At the third, hebe-e his visit ' 

Keele<l the lundse.ipe iiit-o daikiieurt, 

I Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

; So he floated dr)wn the nver, 
j Like a blind man seHt('d njuight, 

I Floated <iown the Taquamenaw, 
Uiulerm'ath tie breml)lnig bireh-tree.s, 
i ’ bidern'MtIi the wooded lieaithindH, 
t'liderneatli the war eneamium-nt 
; Of the pygniie.«, the Ibik-Wudjifs. 

I Th<*r<? they stood, all urmetl and waiting, 
Hurled the jtine-cones dowr iqum him, 
Struck him on his brawny shoidders, 

On his erowm defenceh^sK struck him. 

“ Death to Kwasi no ! ” was tlu' sudden 
War-eiy of tl; Little Peonle. 

And he Ki<le.uiya H\vav< <l and tumbiod, 
‘•^idewavH fell ink) tin; river, 

Plungf'd beneatli the sluggish wat<5r 
Head.oiig. as the otter plunges; 

And the hitch eanoe, af/»ndor d. 

Drifted empty down the river, 

Bottom upward swerved and drifted: 
j Nothing more wa« seen of Kwasind. 

But the memory of the Strong Man 
Lingered long among t ic iicople, 

And whenever through the ^orost 
Raged and roared the wintry tempest. 

And the branches, tossed and troublcdt 
Creaked ami groaiied and split nooiidor, 


J was xvwasirm H fatal secret. 
Known to no man among mortals; 
But the eiuiuing Little People, 

The I nk-Wudju;8, knew the secret 
Knew tin* only way to kill him. 

u ^ gatiiered coin's together, 
Gathered seed-cones of 
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“ Kwasind ! " cried they ; “ that ie Kwaaind ! 
He ii gathering in hi« tire-wood ! ” 


XIX. 

THE GHOSTS. 

Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his <!iuarry in the desert, 

On the sick or wounded bison, 

But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and follows ; 

And a third pursueu the Hoc.ond, 

Coming from the invisible ether. 

First a speck, and then a vulture, 

'Kll the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 

But as if they watched and waitcui, 

Scanning one another’s niotions, 

When the first descends, th(j others 
Follow, follow, gatlu'ring fiock-wisc 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 

First a shadow, then a sorrow. 

Till the air is dark wdth anguish. 

Now, o’er all the di eary Northland, 

Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 

Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 

Into stone had changed their waters. 

From his hair he shook the snow-fiakes, 

Till the plains were strewn with whiteness, 
One uninterrupted level. 

As if, Htoo])ing, the (Creator 

With his hand had smoothed them over. 

Through the forest, widt' and wailing. 
Roamed the htmter on his Know-shoes; 

In the village worked the women, 

Pounded maize, or dressed the deer-skin ; 

And the young men nlayed together 
On the ice the noisy ball play. 

On the plain the dance oi snow-shoea. 

One dark evening, after simdowm. 

In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, w’aiting 
For the steps of Hiaw atha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the tire-liglit, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson. 

In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the w'ab ry moonliglit, 

In the eyes of Laughing VVuter 
Glistened like the sun in watiT ; 

And behind them erouehed their sluulows 
In the corners of the w'igwam. 

And the smoke in w reatlis abovt; them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke-fine. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowdy lifted ; 

Brighter glowed the lire ji moment. 

And a moment swerved the smoke- wTeath, 

As two women enteretl softly. 

Passed the doorway uninvited, 

Without word of salutation. 

Without sign of recognition. 

Bat down in the fartiiest corner, 

Crouching low among the shatlows. 

From their aspect and their garments, 
Btrangers seemed they in the village ; 

Very pale and haggard were they, 

As they sat there sad and silent. 

Trembling, cowering with tlie shadows. 

Was it the wind aViove the smoke-flue, 
Muttering down into the wigw’am ? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 

Rooting from the dismal forest y 
inre a voice said in the silence ; 

These are corpses clad in garments, 
rbese are ghosts that come to haunt you , 
From the kinedom of Ponemah, 

From the lana of the Hereafter ! ’’ 
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Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the foreet. 

With the snow unon his tresses, 

And the red deer on his shoulders. 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden ; 

Nobler, handsomer she thought him. 

Than when first he came to woo her, 

First threw down the deer before her, 

As a token of his wishes. 

As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
Said within himself, “ Who are they y 
What strange guests has Minnehaha V 
But ho questioned not the strangers, 

1 Only spake to bid them welcome 
I To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

I When the evening meal was ready, 

And the deer had Ijeen divided, 
j Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
i Springing from among the shadows, 

1 Seized upon the choicest portions, 

Seized the white fat of the roebuck. 

Set apart for Lai^hing Water, 

For the wife of Inawatha ; 

Without asking, without thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels, 

Flitted back among the shadows 
In the corner of the wigwam. 

Not a word sjiake Hiawatha, 

Not a motion made Nokomis, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water; 

Not a change came o’er their features ; 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, “They are famished; 
Let them do what best deil^hts them ; 
Let them eat, for they arc famished.” 

Many a daylight dawned and darkened. 
Many a night snook off tlie daylight 
As the pine shakes ofl'the Kiiow-flakes 
From the midnight of its branches ; 

Day by day tlie guests unnioving 
! Sat tluTe silent in the wigwam ; 
j Butl>y night, in storm or starlight, 
i Forth tin y went into the forest, 

] Bringing fire-wood to the wigwam, 
j Bringing pine-cones for the burning, 

I Always sad and always silent, 
i And whenever Hiawatha 
■ ('ainefrmu fishing or from hunting, 
i When the evening meal was ready, 

; And the food liacl been divided, 

, Gliding from their darksome comer, 

' (Uime the ])allid guests, the strangers, 

‘ Seizeil uiion the choicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 

And w ithout rebuke or question 
Flitted buck amoiiL^ the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them ; 

Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 

Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 

All had they endured in silence, 

That the rights of guest and stranger, 
That the virtue of tree-giving, 

I By a look might not be lessened, 

By a word might not be broken . 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 

Ever wakeful, ever watchful. 

In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
j By the brands that still were burning, 

I By the glimmering, flickering fire-light, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated, 

Heard a soobing, as of sorrow. 

Prom his couch rose Hiawatha, 

From his shaggy hides of bison, 

Pushed aside the deer-skin cortun, 

I Saw the pallid guests, the shadows. 
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n{>right on their coaches, 

Weep^ in the silent midntghi 
And he said : O guests ! why is it 
Tltot your hearts are so afflicted, 

That yon sob so in the midnight ? 

Has perchance the oH Nokomis, 

Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 

Wronged or grieved you by unkindness. 
Failed in hospitable duties V " 

Then the shadows ceased fioni weeping, 
Oased from sobbing and lamenting, 

And they said, with genth‘ oices : 

“ We are ghosts of the departed, 

Honls of those who once were with you. 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 

Hither have we come to warn you. 

** Cries of grief and lamentation 
Reach us in the Blessed Islands , 

Cries of anguish from the living, 

Calling back their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 

Therefore have wes come to try yoi. ; 

No one knows us, no ont heeds us. 

We are but a bunion to you, 

And we see that the departed 
Have no i>lace among the living. 

“Think of this, () Hiawatha ’ 

Speak of it to all tin pcmple, 

That heuceiorward and lorevcr 
They no more with lamentations 
Hadden the souls of the departe<l 
In the Islands of the BloMsed. 

“ Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bury, 

Not such weight of furs and wampum, 
Not such weight of pots and kettles, 

For the spirits faint beneath thorn. 

Only give them fixnl to carry, 

Only give them fire to light them 
‘‘Four days is the spirit’s jourtiey 
To the land of glioats and shadows, 

Four its lonely night encampmonts ; 

Four 1< lies must their fires be lightcsi. 
Therofove, when the dead arc buried, 

Let a fin*, as night approaches, 

Four timoH on the grave lx 'dndled, 

That the Mud upon its iout noy 
Mav not lack the cheer r'ul lire- light 
May not grope about in darkness 
“ Fai'oweil, noble Hiawatha I 
We have put you to the trial 
To the proof hare pub your yiatu rux* 

B.y the insult of our yirosenee. 

By the outrage of our actions. 

We have found yon great and nohlc. 

Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder struggle.” 

When they oeaaed, a sudden darknos.* 
Fell and tilled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by iiirn, 

Heard the curdiin of the dcKu way 
Lifted by a hand he saw not, 

Felt the cold breath of the night air, 

For a moment saw tiie starlight ; 

But he saw the ghosts no longer. 

Saw no more the wand *ring spirits 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter. 

XX 

TOE FAMINE. 

O THB long and droant' Wiritei ! 

O the cold and cruel Winter ! 
fiSver thicker, thicker, thicker 
Frose the ice on lake aud river, 

Bfer deeper, de^r. deeper 
Fell the enow o*er idl the landed^ 


Fell the covering enow, and drifted 
Through the foieet. round the village. 

Hardly from his bur Jed wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 

With his mittens and his sno#»shoos 
Vainly walked he through the forest. 
Souglit for bird or beast and found r. me» 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and couid not rise from weakness. 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

() the famine and the fever ! 

O the wasting of the famine ! 

() i/he blasting of tl e fever ! 

0 the wailing of the children ! 
i O the aiiguisn of the women ! 

All the eart h wax sick an 1 famist xl ; 
Hungry was the air around them. 

Hungry was <’io wky aliovo thoiu, 

I And the huiigrv stars in heavon 
Like the eyes ol wolves glared at them 1 
Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
Ah the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 

Waittal not m be invit(Ml, 

Did not j>a''lev at the doorway, 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of liuughiug Water; 

Looked with haggard e\ < s and hollow 
At the face of Laughing W’ater. 

And the foreiuoxt saui “ Behold mo I 

1 am Famine, Bukadawin ! ” 

And the other said : “ Behold me ! 

1 am Fever, Ahkosowdn ! 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddere<l as they looked upon her, 
Sliuddeiisl at the words th(;y uttiTcd, 

Lay <lo\vn on lier hed in silence, 

Hid h» '• fa(te, but made no answer ; 

Liy then* trembling, fret'zing, burning 
.•\t tlie looks they east u])on her, 

At the feaiful words they Uttered, 
j Forth int.o the empty for»*st 
j Hushed the madtlemxl Hiawatha; 

' In his heart was di adly sorrow, 

I In hiH face a stony finnneH.s ; 

: On his hniw* the sw'« at of anguish 
, St;irb*<k Imt it froze aud fell U()t. 

: Wrapped in hits aud ariuorl for hunting. 

With his mighu’ l»<)W <d‘ .,wh-tree, 

With hiH quiver full of j rows, 

With his mittens, Min jekah wnn, 

I Into the vast aud vacant fori'st 
I On his snow-Hh(M*s strode he forward. 
“Oitche Mauito. the Mighty ! ” 

(Vied he with his faie upliftea 
, In that bitter houi of anguish, 
j “(live your children food, O father! 

' (live US f<K>d, Of we must jiorish ! 
i (live m(‘ food for Minnehaha, 

: For my dying Minnehaha ! ” 

'Dirougli the far-resounding forest, 
Through the foriist vast and vacant 
Hang that cry of di'solation 
But there came no other aunwer 
Than the -ho of his erving, 

‘ Than the « cho of the woodlands, 

“ Mipnehaha ! Minnehaha ! ” 

All day long roved Hiaw'atha 
L. that melancholy fore«t. 

Through the shallow of w hose thickets. 

In the pleasant do \ s of Kiimmer, 

Of that ne'er fprgotten Hummer, 

He had brought ids young wife faomcwEr4 
From the land of the. Da^^otahs * 

When the birdu nox.g in the thicKfite, 

Aud the ttreamktM laughed and gUatenad, 
And the air wa* full of fragrance, 

Aud the lovely Langhing Water 
Said with voice fhat did n¥ tireinhle« 
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With both hands Ms face he covered. 


•*I will follow you, tny husband ! ” 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests, that watched he:^ 
With the Famine and the F<iver, 

She was lying, the Belov (id, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

“ Hark I ” she said ; “ 1 hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance ! ” 

**No, my child ! ” said old Nolcomis. 

“’T is the night-wind in the j).iie-tr;ics ! ” 

“ Look ! ” she said ; “ 1 see my father 
Btandiug lonely at his doorway. 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs 
“ No, my child ! ” said old Nokomis, 

** ’T is tlie smoke, that waves and beckons ! ’* 
“ Ah ! ’* said she, “ the eytis of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 

Hiawatha ! Hiawatha ! ” 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 

Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among the mountains. 

Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 

Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

“ Hiawatha ! Ijiiawatha ! ” 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 

Under snow-encumberetl branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 

Empty-handed, heavy-hearted. 

Hearn Nokornia moaning, wailing. 

“ Wahonowin I Wahonovvin ! 

Would that I ha<l i»erishe<l for yon. 

Would that 1 ■were dead as you are 1 
Wahonowin 1 Wahonowin r* 


And ho rushed into the wigwam^ 

Raw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 

Raw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him. 

And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered) 
Tliat the very stars in heaven 
♦Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then ho sat down, still and speechleib 
On tin; bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those Milling feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him. 
Never more would lightly follow. 

VV ith both hands his face he covered, 
Reven long days and nights he sat tiiera, 
As if in a swoon he sat there. 

Speechless, motionless, unoonsoious 
Of the dayliglit or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 

In the snow a grave th^ made her. 

In the forest deep anti darksome. 
Underneath the moaning hemlooKS ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine ; 
Covered her with snow, like ermine, 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was ligbl^, 

On her grave four times was kindlod, 
Por her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 

Lighting up tne gloomy hemlocks { 

From his sleepless bed uprising, 

From the bed of Hinnehidia, 

I Stood and wsAohed it at the doorw^ 
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■ : * 

it might aot be exjt^ngtiiAhedf 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

‘^Farewell ! ’ said he, “ Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water I 
All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thou^^hta go onward with you ! 
Come not ba^ again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer. 

Where the Famine and the Fever 
vVear the heart and waste the body. 

»on my task will be completed, 

Hoou your footsteps I shall follow 
I’o the Islands of the Blessed, 

'fo the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the La^ of the Hereafter ! ” 


XXI. 

THE WHITE man’s FOOT. 

In his lodge beside a river. 

Close beside a frozen river, 

Sat an old man, sad and lon ly. 

White his hair was as a snow-drift ; 

Dull and low his fire was bur dng, 

And the old man shook and trembled, 
Folded in his Waubewyon, 

In his tattered white-skin wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roareil along the forest, * 

Seeing nothing but the anow-storni, 

As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 

All the ooals were white with ashes. 

And the fire was slowly dying, 

As a young mau, walking lightly, 

At the open doorway entered. 

Hed with blood of youth his cheeks were, 
iioft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses, 
Bound and plumed with scented gra-sses ; 
On his lips a smile of beauty, 

Filling all the lodge with sunshine, 

In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling a,il the lodge with sweetness. 

“ Ah, iT\y son ! ” exclaimed the old man, 
“ Happy are my eyes to seni you. 

Sit here on the mat beside me, 

Sit h TJ by the dying embers, 

Let u i pass the night together. 

'J’ell me of your strange adventuies, 

Of the lands where you have travelled ; 

I wdl tell you of my prowess, 

Of my many deeds oi wonder.” 

From his pouch he drew his j)eace-pipe, 
Very old and strangely fashioned ; 

Made of red stone was the pipe-head, 

And the stem a reed of feathers ; 

Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 

Placed a burning coal upon it. 

Gave it to his guest, the stranger. 

And began to speak in this wise : 

“ When I blow my breath about nu , 
When 1 breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the ri vers, 

Hard as stone becomes the water ! ” 

And the young man answered, smiling; 
“When I blow my breath about me, 

When I breathe upon the land.scape, 
Flowers spring up o’er all the n eadows, 
Binging, onwara rush the rivers ! ” 

“ When I shake my hoary tresses,” 

Said the old man darkly frowning, 

“ All the land with snow is covered ; 

All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither, 

For I breathe, and lo ! they are not. 

From the waters and the marshes 
Bise the wild goose and the heron, 

Fly aaray to d&tant regions, 

For 1 speak, md lo ! they are not 


— 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 

All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns. 

And the earth becomes Rl^ fimtstone ! 

“ When I shake my flowing rmglet%” 
Baid the 3 oung man, softly laughing, 

“ Showers of rain fall warm and v elCi'me, 
Plants lift up their lu'ads rejoicing, 

Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come tlie wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 

Sing the bluebird and tlie robin, 

And wnere'er my footstt'ps wander, 

All the meadowa wave with blossoms, 

All the woodlands ring wdtli music, 

All i-ho tree.s are dark with foliage ! " 

While they s^iake, the night departed : 
From the distant realms of Wabun, 

From his shining lodge of sih-er, 

Like a warrior robed and pamti*d, 

Came the sun, and said, “ Ilehold me ! 
(Jheezis, the great sun, behold me ! ” 

Tlien the f)ld man's tungne wais sjieeeliless 
And the air grtwv vvai tn and Tileasaut, 

And upon t.he wigwam hw'eetly 
Sang tln^ bbu'bird and the robin. 

And tlie stream began to murmur, 

And a scent of growing grasses 
Through tlie lodge was gimtly wafted. 

And Segwnn, the youthful stranger, 

Mow distinctly in the da,\ light 
Saw the i(\y face liefore him ; 

It was Peboan, tin* Wintei I 

From his eyes the teais wijre flowing, 

As fiom melting lakes tin- streamlets, 

And his body shrunk and ilvviiidled 
As th(! shouttiig sun ascended, 

Till into the air it faded, 

I’lll into the ground it vanished, 

And the young man saw before him, 

On the hearth stone of tin* wigwnun, 

Wlu*re the lire had srnoki'd and smouldered, 
Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 

Saw the Ih'auty of the Spring time. 

Saw the Miskodeed in liloHsom. 

'Phns it was tliat in tin- North-lami 
After that unheard-of •eoldiu ss, 
d’hat inbileralile Wintm’, 

(^'llne the. Spring with all its splendor, 

All its birds and all its blossoms, 

All its flow'ers .Old leaves and grasses. 
Sailing on flu* wind to northw'ard, 

Flying m great flocks, l:i\e arrows, 

Like huge arrows shot through heaven, 
Passed the swan, the .Mahnahbezee, 
Spe.iking almost as a man speaks; 

And in long lines w.iviug. bending 
Like a bow string snujifUMl asunder, 

Came the wbite goosi*, Waw-be-wawa; 

Ami in pairs, or singly flying, 

Mahng the loon, witli elangorouH pinions, 
'Pile blue heron, the Shuh-shuh gah, 

And Ihe grouse, the Miishkodasa. 

In the thiekt ts and the meadows 
F’lped the bluebird, the Gwaissa, 

! On the summit of the lodgcM, 
i Sang the M)bir, the Ojieehoi;, 

1 1m the eo - rt of the pine, tree*< 
j (k)oed the pigeon, the Ornemee, 

And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 

; ;''p,iech1e•^s in his infinite sorrow, 

I Heard their voices eallim^ to him, 

I Went forth from his glo .» doorway, 
Stooil and gazed into the heaven, 

Gazed uism the eai-th and wat<*r8. 

From his wariderings far to eastward, 
Front the regions v>f the morning, 

From the shming land of Wabun, 
Homeward now returned Tagoo, 

The great traveller, the great piaster, 

Full of new ami strange ailveuturea, 
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MttrveJ -t iiiauy and many winders. 

And the j)eoplo of tlie village 
Liitened to him as he told them 
Of iiiH marvellous adventures, 

Lauijhing answered him in this wise : 

“ Ugh I it is indeed Jagoo ! 

No one e’se beholds stn h wonders ! ” 

He iiad seen, he said, a water • 

Bigger than the Big-Bea- Water, 

Broader than the Giteho Uumee, 

Bitter so that none could drink it I 
At each other looked the warriors, 

Hooked the women at each/)ther, 

Smiled, and said, ‘ ‘ It cannot be so ! 

Kaw I ” they said, “it cannot be so / ” 

O’er it, said be, o’er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 

A canoe with wings came flying, 

Bigger than a grove of pine-trees, 

Tal ler than the tallest tree-tops ! 

And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other ; 

“ Kaw ! ” they said, “ wo don’t believe it ! ’’ 
Prom its mouth, he said, to greet him. 

Came Waywasaimo, the lightning, 

Came the thunder, Anoemeekee ! 

And the warriors and the women 
Laughed aloud at jioor lagoo ; 

“ Kaw ! ” they said, “ what tales you tell us i ” 
In it, said he, came a people, 

In the great canoe with pimons 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors ; 

Painted white wer«j all their faces, 

And with hair their chins were <’overed ! 

And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision. 

Like the ravens on the tree-to])H, 

Like the crows uixm the hcTnlocks. 

“ Kaw ! ” they said, “ what lies you tell us ! 

Do not think that we believe them !” 

Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting . 

“ True is all lagoo tells us ; 

1 have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with ])iiiions, 

Seen the people wdt-li wdiite fac-es, 

Seen the coming cd’ this bearded 
People of the woodtm vcss(‘l 
From the regions of the morning. 

Piom the shining land of Walmu. 

“ Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

The Groat Spirit, the Creat^or, 

Sends them liither on his errand, 

Sends them to us with his message. 

Wheresoe’er they move, befoie them 
Swarms the stinging fly, tlie Ahmo. 

Swarms the bc(^ the honey-maker ; 

Wher(38oe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 

Springs the White man’s Foot in blossom. 

“ Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 

Hail them as our friends and brothers, 

And the heart’s right hand of friendship 
<liv« them when they come to see us, 

Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

Said this to me in my vision. 

“1 beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 

I beheh! the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 

All the land was full of people. 

Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 

Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their b<jsoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes. 

Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 

Over all the lakes and rivers 
Bushed their great canoes of thunder. 

“ Then a darker, dimr.or vision 
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Passed before me, vagne mid cloud-liifee : 
I beheld our nation scattered, 

All forgetful of my oomwelm 
Weakened, warring with dach other ; 
Saw the remnants of o^ people 
Sweeping westward, wild ana woeful, 
Like tho cloud-rack of a tempest. 

Like the withered leaves of Autumn ! ” 


I XXII. 

! Hiawatha’s departure. 

Br the shore of Gitche Gurnee, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

At the doorway of his wigwam. 

In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatna stood and waited. 

All the air was full of freshness, 

All the earth was bright and joyous, 

And before him, through the sunshine. 
Westward toward the neighboring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
I’aased the bees, the honey-makers, 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 

Bright above him shone the heavens, 
licvel spread the lake before him ; 

From its bosom leaped the stuigeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine ; 

On its margin tile great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 

Every tree-top had its shadow, 

Motionless beneath the water. 

Fi'om the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow, 

Ah tho fog from off the water. 

As the mist from off the meadow. 

With a smile of joy and triumph, 

With a look of exultation, 

As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not, 

Stood and waited Hiawatha. 

Toward the sun his hands were lifted. 
Both the i)alms spread out against it. 
And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunsliine on his features, 

Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and branches. 

O'er the water floating, flying, 
Something in the hazy distance. 
Something in the mistR of morning, 
Loomed and lifted from the water. 

Now' seemed floating, now seemed flying, 
(’oming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Whs it Shingebis the diver y 
Or tlie pelican, the ShadaV 
Or the neron, the Shu-shn-gah? 

Or tlie w'hite goose, Waw-be-wawa, 

With tlie water dripping, flashing, 

From its glossy nock and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor diver, 

Neither pelican nor heron, 

O’er the water floating, flying. 

Through the shining mist of morning, 
But a birch canoe with paddles. 

Rising, sinking on the w^ater, 

Dripping, flashing in the sanshine ; 

And witiiin it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 

Prom the farthest realms of morning 
Came tho Black-Hobe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale-wse, 
With his guides and his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 

With his bands aloft extended. 

Held aloft in sign of welcome, 

Waited, full of exultation, 

’mi the birch canoe with f^dlos 
Grated on the shining pebbles. 
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BtrMided on the Uucidy moxgin, 

Till the Blaek-Bobe ohie£, the P»le-faoe, 
Wifch the crow upon his bosom^ 

Lianded on the sendy miugin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
“Beautiful is the sun, O strange i*s, 

When you come so far to sec ub ! 

All OUT town in peace awaits you, 

All our doors stand open for you ; 

•You sh^ enter all our wigwa-ms, 

For the heart’s right hand we give you. 

^ Never bloomed the eai to so gayly, 
Never shone the sun so brightly, 

As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come bo far to see us ! 

Never was our lake so tranquil, 

Nor BO free from rocks and sand-bars ; 

For your birch canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand-bar. 

“ Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavor, 

Never ihe broad leaves of out* cornfields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 

As they seem to us this morning. 

When you come so far to see us ! ” 

And the Black-Robe cluef made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little, 

Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

“Peace 1)0 with you, Hiawatha, 

Peace be with you and your people, 

Peace of prayer, and peace of par<lon. 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary ! ” 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam, 

Soatocl them on skins of bison. 

Seated *hem on skins of ermine. 

And the careful old Nokomis 

Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood, 

Water brought in birchen dippers, 

And th*' calumet, the peace-pipe. 

Filled and lighted for their smoking. 

All the ohi men of the village*, 

All the warriors of the nation. 

All thi Jossakecds, the prophets, 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the medicine men, the Medas, 

Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 

“ It is well,” they said, “O brothers, 

Thii. you come so far to sec us ! ” 

In H cit ole round the doorway. 

With their pipes they sat in silence. 
Waiting to behold the strangen*. 

Waiting to receive their message ; 

Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale face, 
From the wigwam came to greet them. 
Stammering ip his speech a little, 

Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

“It is well,” they said, “O brother. 

That you come so far see us ! ” 

Theii the Black-Robe chief, the prophet, 
Told his message to the people, 

Told the purport of his mission, 

Told them or the Virgin Mary, 

And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 

How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do ; 

How he faste d, prayed, and labored ; 

How the Jews, the tribe accursed, 

Mocked him, scourged him, crucified him ; 
How he rose from where they laid him. 
Walked again with his disciples, 

And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying • 

We have listened to your message, 

We have heard your words of wisdom. 

We will think on what you tell us. 

R is well for us, O brothers, 

That 3 rou come so far to see us ! ” 

Then they rose up and departed 
Each cme homeward to bis wigwam, 


To the young men and the women 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shining land of Wabum 
Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew tne afternoon of Summer ; 

With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam, 
With a sound of sleep the water 
Ril>pled on the beach below it; 

From the ct>nifield shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the grassliopper, Pau-puk-keena ; 
And the guests of Hiawatha, 

Weary with tiie h^at of Sunmier, 
Slumbered m the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o’er the sii irnoriiig landscape 
I Fell the evmiing’s dusk and coolness, 
j And the long and level Fuidieanis 
j Shot their sjM'ars into the be-fsf, 

Rieaking threugli its Hhi(*ids of .niiadow, 
j Rushed into t.icli w'crel. auibush, 

Searched eaeh thicket , tlinL(le, liollow ; 

Still the gu(‘sts ot Hiawatha 
Slunibereil iii the sih'ut wdgwam. 

From his place ro.-e Hiawatha, 

I Bade fiirew'eJI to old NokomiH, 

Spake in wluspeiH, spake iu this wise, 

Did not wake the giK'sts, that slumbered; 

“1 am going, <) Nokomis, 

On a long and distant lournev, 

To tlu* portals of the Sniiset, 

’J’o the regions of the home- wind. 

Of the* Northw(*i-t vviiui, Keewaydin. 

But tlu‘.se guests I U-avt* heliiud me, 

In yom* wateh and ward I leave them ; 

I See that never harm (‘(unes near them, 

I See tliat iiev<*r fear inoleKts them, 
j Never dangei nor Hus])i(‘ieu, 
j Never want of food or shelter, 

! In the lodge of Hiawatha ! ” 
j Fortli into the village W(*nt he, 
j Baile fan'well to all tlie w’aniois, 

! Bade farewell tt> all the yfiung men, 

Sjiake persuading, spake iu this wise: 

. “ I am going, () my {leople, 

On a long ami distant loinney ; 

Many moons and many wdiiters 

VV'ill liav(* comi*. ami will havii vanished, 

Kr<i 1 <;om<‘ again to sei* you. 

! But my guests 1 leave behind me , 
i Listen to thcii worils (tf wisdom, 

! Listen to the truth tin* i-ell you, 

' For tlu* Mastet of Lib has sent them 
From the land of light ai.d riioniing ! ” 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

^ Turned and wavtsl his hand at parting; 

On tlie clear and Inminous water 
; Launched ' is bircli canoe for sailing, 

' From the pebl ill's of the margin 
, Shoved it forth into the waLu’ ; 

1 Whispered to it, “ Westward ! westward!*' 
: And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness. 

Burned the broad sky, liki* a jirairie, 

Left ujam the level water 

One Ion; track and trail of splendor, 

; DoAvn wi.ose stream, as down a river. 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

'bailed intsi the purple vai>or«, 

•Sailed into the du.dc of evening. 

And ihe j^ajopl** from ;.i .* margin 
Watched hira fioating, rising, tanking, 

, 'Pill the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into thut sea of s[)lcndor, 
j Till it sank into the vafxirs 
I Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
j Sinking in the purple distance. 

I And they siaid, “Farewell forever I ’* 

' Said, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha I ” 
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’ And th<j foreste, aark and lonely, 

Movea throuifh all tbeir depths of darknesB, 
Sighed, Farewoil, O Hiawnt^ I ” 

And the waves upon the 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gali, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Screamed, “Farewell, O Hiawatha I” 


THE COTTETSHIP OF MILES STAMPlSp. ^ 


Thus departed HiaWatha , , 

Hiawatha thft Beloved, „ ^ 

In the glory of the sunset, / * 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-win<L 
Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter I 


THE COUETSHIP OF MILES STAOTISH. 



To and fro in a room of his sioipla auii prlmltivu dwelling. 


1 . 

MILKS STAWniSII. 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of 
the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive 
dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan 
leather, 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the 
Puritan Captain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands be- 
hind him, and pausing 

Ever and anon to behold his glittering weaimns 
of warfare. 

Hanging in shiniiig array along the walls of the 
chamber, — 

C'.itlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword 
of Damascus, 

Curved at the point aud inscribed with its mysti- 
cal Arabic sentence, 

While underneath, in a corner, were fowllug- 

pMoe, musket, and matchlock. 


Short of stature he was, but strongly built an<9 

atiiletic, 

Hixuid ill the bhoulders, deep-chested, with mus- 
cles and sinews of iron ; 

Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard 
was already 

Flaked witu patches of snow, as hedges some- 
times m November. 

Near him was seated John Aldeu, his friend, and 
household companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by 
the window ; 

Fair-haired, asure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexiom 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty 
thereof, as the captives 

Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, “ Nol 
Angles, but Angels. “ 

YotuQgost of all .was he of the men who came in 
the May Flower. 


Suddenly breaking the silenoe, the diligent 
•crioe intemipthig, 
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^ THE COtJETSHIP OP MILES STANDISH. 


Soak«. ill the prMe of his heart,, Miles Sta]>dish 
^ th^ Captain of Plymouth. ^ 

*^Look kt ti^ arms,” he said, '*the warlike 
weapons that hang here 

Bnrndshed and bright and clean, as if for parade 
or inspection ! 

This is the sword of Damascus I foxight with in 
Flanders; this breastplate, 

Well 1 remember the day ! on«'e saved my life in 
a skirmish ; 

Here in front you can see the very dint of the 
bullet 

Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish 
aroabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, 1 he forgotten bones 
of Miles Standish 

Would at this moment be mould, in tlicir grave 
in the Flemish morasses.” 

Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not 
up from his writing : 

“Truly the breath of tiie Lord hath slackened 
the speed of the bullet ; 

Tie in his mercy preserved you, to be our sliicld 
and our weapon ! ’’ 

.Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words 
of the stripling : 

“See, how bright they are buruished, as if in an 
arsenal lianging ; 

That is because I have done it myself, and not 
left it to others. 

Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an 
excellent adage ; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens 
and your inkhorn. 

Then, too, there are my soldiers, my gr at, invin- 
cibl 1 army, 

Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest 
and his matchlock, 

Eighteen shillings a mouth, together with diet 
and i)iliage, 

And, like Caesar, I know the name of each of my 
soldiers ! ” 

This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, 
as the sunbeams 

Danci on the waves of the sea, and vanish again 
in a moment. 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain 
continued : 

“ Look ! you can see from this window my brazen 1 
howitzer planted ! 

High on th<; roof of the church, a preacher who 
speaks to the purpose. 

Steady, straightforward, ana strong, with irresist- 
ible logic, 

Orthodox, hashing conviction right into the 
hriarts of the heathen. 

Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 
Indians ; 

Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they 
try it the better, — 

Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, 
sachem, or pow-wow, 

A-spinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Toka- j 
mahamon ! ” 

Long at the window he stood, and wistfully ' 
gazed on the landscape, i 

Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapory bi oath i 
of the east-wind, I 

Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue ] 
rim of the ocean, 

Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows 
and sunshine. 

Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those 

^ on the landscape, 

Gloom intermingled with light , and his voice was 
subdued with emotion, 

Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he pro- 
ceeded; 

** Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies bnried i 
Bose Btandish ; > 


Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the 
wayside ! 

She was the first to die of all who cvme in the 
May Flower! 

Green above her is growing the fio.ld of wheat wo 
have sown there, 

Better to hide from the Indian scout “ the graves 
of our people, ^ 

Lest they should count them and see how many 
already have perislied I ’* 

Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, 
and was thoughtful. 

Fixed to the opposite wall wa.s a shelf of booJts, 
and among tlunn 

Piominent tiirec, di itinguished alike for bulk anJ 
for binding ; 

Bariffe’s Artillery Giiido, and the Commentaries 
of Caisar 

Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldingo 
of Lon Ion, 

And, as if guarded l>v these, l>oiween them waa 
standing the liible. 

Musing a nunneiit. Indore them, MiV's Standish 
paused, as if doulitful 

VVhicli of the three he should ehoo>»< for his oon- 
solation and ei)infort, 

Wlndhor the wars of the flelirews, the famous 
campaigns of tlje Roma im. 

Or the Artillerv ]»raetice, dfsigned for belligeren * 
Christians. 

Finally down from its sludf he ilragginl the ptm- 
deroiiH Homan, 

Seated himself at tin* window, and opened the 
hook, and in sih'iici* 

Turned o’er the wCl worn leaves, where thumb- 
marks thick on tin* m.irgin, 

Like the triunjile of f(‘et, proclaimed the batth 
was hottest. 

Nothing was luiard in the room but the hurrying 
I pen of the sti inling, 

I Busily writing epistles important, to go by thi 
! Mav Flower, 

I Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at 
i latest, God willing ! 

I Ifomewanl bound with the tidings of all that ter^ 
riblc winter, 

Letters written by Alden, and full of the name of 
Priscilla, 

Full of the name and the fame of tlio Pnritao 
maiden Priscilla ! 


IT 

I.OVF. ANf> FUIKND.MIIIP. 

Nothino *”as heard in the room but the hurrying 
pen of the stripling, 

Or an oecasional sigh from the laboring heart of 
tli<‘ (Captain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achievement* 
of J uliuH Ciiisar. 

After awhile he exclaimed, as he smote with hi« 
hand, palm downwards. 

Heavily on the page : “ wonderful man wa* 
tb’H Cwsar I 

You are t writer, and I am a fighter, bur her© ia 
a fellow 

Who (ionld l>oth write aud tight, and in both waa 
ispmlly skilful ! ” 

Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the 
comely, tlo- youtl f'll : 

“ Yes, he waa (jqually skilled, aft you nay, with hi» 
pen and hm weafsms. 

Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, be 
could dictate 

Seven lettore at once, at the same time writing 
his memoir*. “ 

“Truly,” continued th'^ Captain, not heeding or 
hearing the other, 
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“ Truly a wonderful man was Cains Julius I She is alone in the world ; her &tfaer and mother 
Ca M/ir / I and brother 

Better be first, he said, m a little Ibenan vil- Died in the winter together; I saw her going and 
lagf, I coming, 

Than be second in Rome, and I think he was j Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 
right when he said i<L of the dying, 

Twice he was married before he was twenty, and Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to my- 
many times after ; ' | self, that if ever 

Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand | There were angels on earth, as there are angels in 

cities he conquered ; ' heaven, 

He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himself has re- ; Two have I seen and known; and the angel whose • 
corded ; j name is Priscilla 

Finally lu; was stabbed by his friend, the orator I Holds in my desolate life the place which the 


Brutus ! 


other abandoned. 


Now, do you know what he did on a(5ertam occa- j Long have I cherished the thought, but never 

Sioil in Flanders, ' hmrt, fr. i+ 


have dared to reveal it, 


When the rei«#*-gtmrd of his army retreated, the [ Being a coward in this, though valiant enough for 


front giving way too, 


the most part. 


And the iminortal Twelfth Legion was crowded ! Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest madden 
hi) cloHcly together i of Plymouth, 

There was no room tor tht ir swords V Why, he Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words 
seized a siiield from a soldier, but of actions. 

Put hiniHelf straight at the head of his troops, I Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart 


and commanded tlie captains. 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward the 
ensigns ; 

Then to widen tlie ranks, and give more room for 
tlieir weapons ; 

Bo he won the day, the battle of something-or- 
other. 

That ’s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to 
}»o well done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others ! ” 


of a soldier. 

Not ill these words, you know, but this in short 
is my ineaning ; 

I am a maker of war, and not a maker of 
j)h rases. 

You, who are bred of a scholar, can say it in ele- 
gant language, 

Such as you read in your books of the pleadings 
and wooings of lovers, 

Buch as you think best adapted to win the heart 
of a maiden." 


All was silent again ; the Captain continued his 
reading. 

Nothing was heard in tlie room but the hurrying 
pmi of the stripling 

Writing ei)iHtle8 important to go next day by the 
May Flower, 

Filled with the naine and the fame of the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla ; 

Every siuitcnco began or closed with the name of 
Priscilla, 

Till the treacherous pen, to whicli he confided the 
secret, 

Strove to betray it by singing and sliouting the 
name of Priscilla ! 

l^^inally closing his book,.wdth a bang of the pon- 
derous cover, 

Budden and loud as the sound of a soldier 
grounding his musket, 

Thus to the young man spake Miles Btan«ii8h the 
Captain of Plymouth : 

“When you have finished your w^ork, I have 
something important to tell you. 

Be not however in haste ; I can W'ait ; T shall not 
be impatient ! " 

Straightway Aldcn replied, as he folded the last 
of his letters, 

Pushing his papers aside, and giving respectful 
attention ; 

“Speak; for whenever you speak, I am always 
ready to listen, 

Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles 
BtAiidish." 

Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, 
and culling his phrases : 

“’T is not good for a man to be alone, say the 
Beriptures. 

^Phis I have said before, an|i again and again I re- 
peat it ; 

Every noiir in the day, I think it, and feel it, and 
say it. 

Since Hobo Standish died, my life has been 
weary and dreary ; 

Hick at heart have I bwn, beyond the healing of 
friendship. 

Oft in my bmoly hours have I thought of the 
maidea Brisoilla. 


When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair- 
haired, taciturn stripling, 

All aghast as his words, surprised, embarrassed, 
liewildered, 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the sub- 
ject with lightness, 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand,, 
still in his bosom, 

J list as a timepiece stops in a house that is striokeii*^. 
by lightning, 

Thus made answer and snake, or rather stam- 
iiiered than answereu : 




! “ Buch a message as that, lam sure I should man- 
! gle and mar it ; 

' If you would have it well done, — I am only te- 
! peating your maxim, — 

! You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
I others ! ’’ 

But with the air of a man whom nothing can turn 
i from his purpose, 

j (J ravel V shaking his head, made answer the 
j Captain of Plymouth : 

I “Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to 
j gainsay it ; 

; But we must use it discreetly, and not waste 
! powder for nothing. 

' Now, us 1 said before, I was never a maker of 
phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon the 
place to surrender, 

But march up to a woman with such a propose 4 
I <lare not. 

I’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the 
mouth of a cannon. 

But of the thundering “No ! ’’ jHiint-blank fiom 
the mouth of a woman. 

That I confess I 'm afraid of, nor am 1 ashamed 
to confess it ! ” 

So you must grant my request, for you are an ele- 
gant soliolar, 

Having the graces of speech, and skill in the 
turning of phrases." 

Taking the hand of his friend, who still was re- 
luctant and doubtful, 

Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, 
he added : 
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“ Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is 
the feeling that prompts me ; 

Surelv you cannot refuse what I ask in the name 
of our friendship ! ” 

Then made answer John Alden : “ The name of 
friendship is sacred ; 

What you demand in that name, J have not the 
power to deny you ! ’’ 

8o the strong will prevailed, subduing and mould- 
ing the gentler, 

Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went 
on his errand. 

m. 

THE LOVEK’S errand. 

Bo the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on 
his errand, 

Out of the street of the village, and into the paths 
of the forest. 

Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and 
robins were building 

Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gar- 
dens of verdure, 

Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and 
freedom. 

All around him was calm, but within liim <tom- 
motion and conflict. 

Love contending with friendship, and self witli 
each generous impulse. 

To and fro in his breast his thoughts were heav- 
ing and dashing. 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the 
vessel, 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of tlui 
ocean ! 

“Must I relinquish it all,” he cried with a wild 
lamentation, — 

“Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hojie, the 
illusion V 

Was it f or this I have loved, and waited, and wor- 
sliipped ill silence V 

Was it tor this I have followed the flying feet and 
the shadow 

Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shonm of Ni w 
England 

Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths 
of con'uptioii 

Rise, like an exhalation, the misty pliaiitoins of 
passion ; 

Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions 
of Satan. 

All is clear to me now ; I feel it, T see it distinef lv ! 

This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me 
in anger, 

For I have followed too much the heart’s (h'sires 
and devices, 

Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious nl Is 
or Baal. 

This is the cross I must bear ; thf^ siu and the 
swift retribution.” I 

So through the Plymouth woods Jolin Ahlcn 
went on his errand ; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled 
over pebble and shallow. 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers 
blooming around him, 

Fragrant, Ailing the air with a strange and won- 
derful sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with j 
leaves in their slumber. , 

•'Puritan flowers,” he said, “and the type of j 
Puritan maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of 
Priscilla ! 

So I will take them to her ; to Priscilla the May- 
flower of Plymouth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift 
will 1 take them; 


Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and 

I wither and perish. 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart ol* the 

( giver.” 

i So through the Plymouth woods John Alden 

I went on his errand ; 

Came to an open , space, and saw the Hsk of the 
ocean, 

S.iillvRs, sombre and cold with the comfortless 
breath of the east-wind ; 

Saw the iK'w-biiilt house, and people at work in a 
meadow • 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical 
voice of Priscilla 

Singing tlu hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puri- 
tan anthem, 

Music that Luthei sang to the sacred worils of the 
Psalmist, 

Full of the breatli ol the Loiif eonsoUiigaud com 
forting many 

'riien, as he opened the door, he beheld the form 
of the imiideii 

Seatetl beside her u lieel, and the carded wool like 
a snow drift 

Piled at licr knee, her wliib- hand.s feeding the 
ravenous sjundle, 

W'hih* witti lier foot on the treatlh' she guided the 
wheel in its mot ion. 

Open wide on her laji lay the well woiu psalm- 
book of Amswoith, 

Printed in Amsterdam, t he words and the iniiHic 
togetlu'r, 

Hough hewn, angular noU:s, like stones in the wall 
of a chmeliyaid, 

darkened and overhung by the running vine of 
tiui verses. 

B.ieh was t’u* book from whose pagt*s she sang the 
old J’urit.an anthem, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the 
forest. 

Making the linmbh' house and the modest apparel 
of home simn 

lieautifid with lier beauty, and rich with the 
wealth of her being ! 

(>v<T linn lUshed, like a wind tliat is keen and 
cold and ndimtleKS, 

Thouglits ol what might have luien, and the 
weight and woi' oi his errand ; 

All the dreaniK iliat had faded, and all tii< hopes 
that. h;e! vanislied, 

All his life l.r neefortli a dreary and tennntlcHs 
mansnn. 

Haunted )>> vain regrets, and jiallid, sorrowful 
laces. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely ho 
said it, 

‘‘ Let not him that pntteth his hand to the plough 
look ha<-k wards ; 

Though the, ploughshare cut through the flowers 
of life to its fountains, 

Timiigh ii pass o’er tlie graves of the deail and 
the fieaiths of tliii living. 

It IS the will of the Lord ; and his mercy ondur- 
eth forever ! ” 

So he ent/<‘re<l the housi . and ih hum of the 
w*u el and the sineing 

Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by his 
step on the threshold, 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in sig- 
nal of welcome, 

ISaying, “ I knew it Was you, when I heard your 
step in the passage , 

For 1 was thinking of } ou,a« 1 sat there ainging 
and apinnmg.” 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that thought 
of him ha i been minglea 

Thus in the sacred f^ui, that camt from the 
heart of the maiden, 

1 Silent before her be stood, and gave her the floW' 
ers for an answer,, 
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Finding nv words for his thought He remem- 
bered that day in the winter, 

Aftet the first great snow, wiien he brt'kn a path 
from the vill^e, 

Reeling and plunging along through the drifts 
that enciimbered the doorway, 

Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered 
the bouse, and Priscilla 

baiighod at his snowy locks, ;t nd gave him a seat j 
hv the. fireside, j 

Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of 
her in the snow-storm. 

Had he but spoken then ! perhaps not in vain had 
he spoken ; 

Now it was all too late ; the golden moment had 
vanished ! 

So he stood thei^i abashed, and gave her the flow- 
t-rs for an answer. 

'Phen tliey sat down and talked of the birds and 
the beautiful Spring-time. 

Talked of their friends at home, and the May 
Flower that sailed <m the morrow. 

“ f have been thinking all day,” said gently the 
Puritan maiden. 

Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of tlie 
hedge rows of Kiigland, — 

They are in blossom now, ami the country i.s all 
like a garden ; 

Thinking of Jano’s and fields, and the song of the 
lark and the linnet, 

Seeing the village street, ard familiar faces (»f 
neighbors 

Going aViout as of (dd, and stopping to gossip 
together, 

And, at the end of the street, tl»e village ehnrcli, 
with the ivy 

GUrnbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves 
in the cliurchyard. 

Kind are the jieople 1 live with, and dtsur to me 
my ndigion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wisli myself bae!: 
in Old Knglaiid. 

foil will Huy it is wrong, but I cannot help it : 1 
almost 

VVisli myself back iu Old Kugland, I feel so lone- 
ly and wretched.” 

Thereupon answered the youtli : “ Indeed J do 
not condemn you ; 

Stouter hearts than a w'omau’s have (juailed in 
this terrible winter. 

Yours is tender and trusting, nud needs a stronger 
to li'an on ; 

So 1 Imve come to you now, with an ofli'r and 
])rofrer of marriage 

Made by a good man and true, Miles Staudish 
the Captain of Plymoutli ! ” 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous 
writer of letters, — 

D*d not ombelUsh tlie theme, uor array it iu beau- 
tiful plirases, 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it 
out like a sehool-boy ; 

Rven the Captain himself could hardly have said 
it more bluntly. 

Mute with amazement and sorrow, Prisoilla the 
Puritan maiden 

Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with 
wonder, 

Fttcling his words like a blow, that stunned her 
and rendered her sjieechless ; 

Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the 
ominous silence : 

If the gri'at (/aptain of Plymouth is so very 
eager to wed me. 

Why lines ho not oomo himself, and take the 
trouble to woo me? 

If I am not worth the vrooing, I surely am not 
worth the winning ! ” 


Then John Alden began explaining and smooth- 
ing the matter. 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Cap- 
tain was busy, — 

Had no time for such things ; — such things ! the 
words grating harshly ' 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a flash 
she made answer : 

“Has no time for such tilings, as you call it, be- 
fore he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after 
■i;he wedding ? 

That is the way with yon men ; you don’t under- 
stand us, you cannot. 

Wlien you have made up your minds, after think- 
ing of this one and* that one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one 
with another. 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt 
and sudden avowal. 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, 
that a woman 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never 
suspected. 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which 
you have been climbing. 

This 18 not right nor just : for surely a woman’s 
affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only 
the askiim. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, 
but shows it. 

Had he but waitcil awhile, had he only showed 
that he loved me, 

Even tliis captain of yours — who knows ? — at 
last might liave won me. 

Old and rougli as he is ; but now it never can 
happen. ” 

Still John Alden went on, imheeding the words 
of Priscilla, 

Urging the suit of his friend, ex{>laining, per- 
suading, expanding ; 

Spoke of his courage ami skill, and of all his bat- 
tles in Flanders, 

How with the people of God he had chosen to 
suffer affliction, 

How, in retiini for his zeal, they had made him 
(’aptain of Plymoutli ; 

He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedi- 
gr(;e plainly 

Back te Hugh Staudish of Duxbury Hall, in Lan- 
cashire, England, 

Who w as the son of Ralph, and the grandson of 
Thurston de Staudish ; 

Heir unto vast estates, of which he w'as basely 
d<*frauded, 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a 
cock argent 

Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of 
the blazvm. 

Ho was a man of honor, of noble and generous 
nature ; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly ; she knew 
how during the winter 

He boil atten<led the sick, with a hand aa gentle 
as woman’s ; 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, 
and headstrong, 

Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and 
placable always. 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was 
little of stature ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 
oourageons ; 

"Any w'oman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in 
England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife 
of Miles Standish ! 

Dut as he warmed and glowed, in his simple 
and eloquent language. 
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Oiiit« forgetful of self, and full of the praise of 
his rivtdj 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyos over- 
lunning with laughter, 

gaid, in a tremulous voice, “ Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John V ” 


IV. 

JOHN Al.DKN. 

Into the open air John Ald -n, perplexed and be- 
wildered. 

Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone 
by the sea-side ; 

Paoed up and down the sands, and bared Ids bead 
to the east-wind, 

'IJooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever 
within him. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, witli apocalyptical 
splendors, 

Sank: the City of God, in the vision of John the 
Apostle, 

i5o, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and 
sapphire. 

Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets up- 
lifted 

Glimmered the golden reed oC the angel who 
measured the city. 

“ Welcome, O wind of the East ! ” he exclaimed 
in his wiM exultation, 

Welcome, O wind of the East, from the caves 
of the misty Atlantic ! 

Illowing o’er fields of dulse, and measureless 
meadows of sea- grass, 

Blowing o’er rocky wastes, and the grottos and 
gardens 6f ocean ! I 

Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning fore- J 
head, and wrap me | 

(JJlose in thy garments of mist, to allay the fever ! 
within me ! ” ‘ 

Like an awakened conscience, the sea was 
moaning and tossing. 

Beating remorseful ana loud the mutable sands 
of the sea-shore. 

Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of 
passions contending ; 

Love triunijihant and crowned, and friendsliip 
wounded and bleeding. 

Passionate cries of desire, and irnportimate plead 
ings of duty ! 

“ Is it my fault,” he said, “that the maiden has 
chosen between us ? 

Is it my fault that he failed, — my fault that I am 
the victor ? ” 

Then within him there thundered a voice, like ti c 
voice of the Prophet : 

“It hath displeased the Lord ! ” — and he thought 
of David’s transgression, 

Bathsheba’s beautiful face, and his iiierid in the 
front of the battle ! 

Bhame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and j 
self-condemnation, 

Overwhelmed him at once ; and he cried in the 
deepest contrition : 

“ It hath displeased the Lord I It is the tempta- 
tion of Satan ! ” 

Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, ; 
and beheld there 

Dimly the shadowy form of the May Flower rid j 
ing at anchor, , i 

Rocked on the rising tide, and ready to sail on ! 
the morrow ; i 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, tiic 
nettle of cordage 

Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and 
the sailotre’ “Ay, ay, Sir I ” i 


Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping 

air of the twilight. 

Still for a moment lie stood, and liste ned^ and 
stared at t le veanel. 

Then went hurriedly on, as one who, stu'ing a 
phantom, 

Stops, then quickens his pate, and foi ows the 
beckoning shadow. 

“Yes, it is plain to me now,” he murmured ; “ the 
hand of the Lord is 

Leading me out of the land of darkness, the bond- 
age of error, 

Through the stia, that shall lift the walls of itf 
watern around mo. 

Hiding me, cutting me off, from the cruel thonghts 
that pursue lue. 

Back will J go o'er the ocean, this dreary laud 
will abandon, 

Her whom I may not, love*, and him whom my 
heart lets oflriidcd 

Better to lie in my grave in the green old church- 
yard in England, 

Close by iny mother’s side, and among the d -ist of 
my kindred ; 

j Better be dead and forgotten, than living in 
shame and dishonor ! 

Sacred and safe and unseeu, in the dark of the 
narrow chamber 

With mo rny secret shall lie, like a buriod jewel 
that gh tinners 

Bright on the hand that is dust in ilio chambers 
of silene.c and dark tie, ss, — 

Ych, as the marriage ring of the great espousal 
hereafter ! ” 

Thus as h«' spake, lie tiiniod, in tho strength of 
his Hbroug resoliitiou, 

Leaving htdiind him the sliore, and hurried along 
in the twilight, 

Throu ';h the congenial gloorti of the forest silent 
and Konibre, 

Till he heh' hi the lights in the seven houses of 
Plvmoutli, 

Shilling likti seven stars in the dusk and mist of 
ilie evening. 

Soon he entt'H'd liis door, and founri the. redoubt- 
ahh* (kiptain 

Sitting aloiK!, and almorhed in tho martU : pages 
of (kesar, 

Fighting Hoin. great campaign in Hainunlt or 
Brabant or Flande! ,s. 

“Long have voii heiMi '>n your errand,” ho said 
with a cheery demeanor, 

Even us one who is waiting an answer, and fcjurs 
not the issue. 

“ Not fill ofT is the house, although tho woods aro 
between us ; 

But yon have, lingered so long, that while you 
were going and coming 

I have fought ten battles and sacked and demol- 
islied a city. 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that 
has happened. ” 

Then John Alden spake, i-nd related the won- 
dro.!K adventure, 

From heguining to end, minutely, just as it hap- 
pened ; 

How he bad seen Priscilla, and how he hml sped 
in hiH courtship, 

Only smoothing a little, ' iid soft^ming down her 
refiihal. 

But when he come at length to the words Priscilla 
had spoken, 

Wortis BO tender and cruel: “Why don’t you 
Bj>eak for yi ursolf, John ? ” 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped 
on the floor, tiU his armor 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sonivl 
of sinister omen. 
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All hii» pent-np wrath hurst forth in. a audden 
explosion, 

E’en aa a hand-grenade, tilmt scatters destruction 
around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud: “John Alden! 
you have betray'ed me I 

Me, Miles Standish, your friend ! have supplant- 
ed, defrauded, lie braved me ! 

One of my ancejitors ran hie sword through the 
heart of Wat Tyler ; j 

Who shall prevent me from running my own 
through the heart of a traitor ! | 

yours is the greater treason, for yours is a trea- i 
son to friendship ! j 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished 
and loved as a brother ; i 

You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at uiy 
cup, to whose keeping 

I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts the most 
sacred and secret, — i 

Yon too, Hnitds ! ah wot) to the name of friend- 
ship hereafter ! 

Brutus was Caosar’fi friend, and ytm were mine, but 
henceforward i 

Let there bo nothing between us save v/ar, and 
implacable hatred ! ” I 

Sf> spake the Captain of Plymouth, and stroile i 
about ill the chamber, 

Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were ' 
tlie veins on his temples. 

But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at | 
the doorway, 

Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent 
importance, 

Humors of danger and war and hostile incursions 
of Indians ! 

Straightway the Captain paused, and, without 
further question or j)arlev. 

Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its 
scabbard of iron. 

Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning 
fiercely, <leparte<l. 

Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of th<* 
scabbard 

Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in 
the distance. 

Then be arose from his seat, and looked forth 
into the darkness, 

Felt the cool air blow on his check, thal was liot 
with the insult. 

Lifted his eyes to the lieavens, and, folding hi.s 
hands as in chddhood, 

Prayed in tlie sihuice of night to the Fathei wlio 
sooth in secref.. 

Meanwhile the clioleric Captain strode wrath- 
ful away to the council. 

Found it already asscnibled, impatiently waiting 
his coming ; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in 
depoi-tment, 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest 
to heaven, 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder 
of Plymouth. 

God had sifted throe kingdoms to find the wheat 
ft)r this planting. 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of 
a nation ; 

Bo say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of 
the i>eoplo ! 

Near th(*m was st>anding an Indian, in attitude 
stern and defiant, 

Naked do w'u to the waist, and grim and ferocious 
in aspect ; 

While on the table before them was lying unop- 
em)d a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, braas-itudded, 
printed in Holland, 


And beside it outstretched the skin of a rattle- 
snake glittered. 

Pilled, like a quiver, with arrows; a signal and 
challenge of warfare. 

Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy 
tongues of defiance. 

This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and 
heard them debating 

What were an answer befitting the hosi ilo mes- 
sage and menace, 

Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggest- 
ing, objecting ; 

One voice only for peace, and that the voice of 
the Elder, 

Judging it wise and well that some at least were 
converted, 

Rather than any were slain, for this was bnt 
vjhrisfian behavior ! 

Then out spake Miles Btandish, the stalwart Cap- 
tain of Plymouth, 

Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was 
husky with anger, 

“What! do you mean to make war with milk 
and the water of roses ? 

Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer 
planted 

There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot 
red devils ^ 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a 
savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the 
mouth of the cannon 1 ” 

Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder 
of Plymouth, 

Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent 
language : 

“Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other 
Apostles; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues 
of tiro they spake with 1 ” 

But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Cap- 
tain, 

Who lia<l advanced to the table, and thus contin- 
ued discoursing : 

“Leave this matter to me, for to me b|Ljight it 
pertain et 1 1 ^ 

War is a tcirible trade ; but in the cause that is 
righteous, 

Swet t is the smell of powder; and thus I answer 
the challenge ! ’ 

'riicn liom the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sud- 
(h'M, contemptuous gesture, 

.It rking the Indian arrows, he filled it with pow- 
<ler and bullets 

Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the 
savag(;. 

Saying, in tliundering tones: “Here, take it! 
this is your answer ! ” 

Silently out of the room then glided the glisten- 
ing savage. 

Bearing th»i seri>ent'8 skin, and seeming himseif 
like a serpent, 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to one 
depths of the forest. 


V. 


THE SAILING OF THR MAY FLOWER. 

Just in the gray of the dawn, as the xaista up- 
rose from the meadows, 

There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering 
village of Plymouth ; 

Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order im- 
jierative, “ Forward 1” 

Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and 
then silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of 
the village. 
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titandish the atAlwart it was, with eight of his 
valorous army, 

Led hy their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend 
•of the white men, 

Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt 
of the savage. 

Giants they seemed in the mifit, or the mighty 
men of King David ; 

Giants in heart they were, who believed in God 
and the Bible, — 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and 
* Philistines. 

Over them gbamed far off the crimson banners of 
morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried bil- 
lows, advancing, 

F^red along the line, and in regular order re- 
treated. 


Many a mile had they marched, when at length 
the village of Plymouth 

Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its 
manifold labors. 

Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the smoke 
from the chimneys 

Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadilv 
eastward ; 

Men came forth from the doors, and paused and 
talked of the weather, 

Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing 
fair for the May Flower ; 

Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all the 
dangers that menaced, 

He being gonCj the town, and what s^'ould be 
done m his absence. 

Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of 
women 

Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the 
household. 

Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows re- 
joiced at his coming ; 

Beautiful were his feet on the i)urple tops of the 
mountains ; 

Beautiful on the sails of the May Flower riding at 
ani^or, 

Battered and blackened and worn by all tin; 
storms of the winter. 

Loosely against her ma.sts was hanging and flap- 
ping her canvas, 

Kent by so many gales, and patched by the hands 
of the sailors. 

Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the 
ocean, ' 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward ; 
anon rang 

Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, aii<] 
the echoes 

Heard and repeated the sound, the signal -gun of 
departure ! 

Ah I but with louder echoes repli "d the hearts of 
the people! 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chap or was road ; 
from the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fer- 
vent entreaty ! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth, 

Men and women and children, all hurrying down 
to the sea-shore, 

Elager with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the 
May Flower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving them 
here in the desert. 

Foremost among them was Alden. All night 
he had lain without slumber. 

Turning and tossing almut in the beat and unrest 
of his f aver. 

He had beheld Miles Standish, who cuune back 
late from the oounoHi 


Stalking into the room, and jh^ard M”* matter 
and murmur, 

Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometiiaeff ii 
sounded like swearing. 

Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a 
moment in silence ; 

Then he had turned away, a. id said ; ‘ I will not 
awoke him ; 

Let him sleep on, it is best ; for what is the use 
of more talking ! ” 

Then he extingnished tlio light, and throw him- 
self <l(>wn on his pallet, 

Drc^-^ed as he was, and ready to start at the break 
of the morning, — 

Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in 
his carapaiguB in Flanders, — 

Slept as a soldier sleeps in liis bivouac, ready for 
action. 

But with the dawn lu? arose; in the twilight 
Alden heljcld hiu. 

Put on his coisolct -i steel, and all the rest of 
hi.s armor, 

Buckle about Ins waist his trusty blade of 
Damascus, 

Take fnuii the corin' r his musket, and so stride 
out of the chamber. 

Often the heart of tin; youth had huruod and 
yearned to embrace him. 

Often hiH liji.s had essay ed to speak, imploring 
for paidon ; 

All th ' old friendship came back, with its tender 
and grateful cnioti{)ns ; 

But his pride oveniuiKtered the nobler nature 
within him, — 

Pride, and tlie stmse of his wrong, and the bum- 
iiig tire of the insult. 

So he beliehl his friend departing in anger, but 
spake not, 

Saw' him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, 
and he spake not; I 

Thou he arose from Iiis ImmI, and heard what the 
people veie saying, 

Joineif ill tiie talk at the <loor, with Stephen and 
llichard and (JilhiTt, 

Joined in the morning jirayer, and in the reading 
of Scripture, 

And, with the otluirs, in haste w’ent hurrying 
down to the sea shore, 

Dow'ii to the Plymouth Hock, that had been to 
their feel as a doorstep 

Into a world unknown, the comer- stone of a 
nation ! 

There with his boat was the Master, already a 
little iiiijiationt 

Lest be should lose the tide, or the wind might 
shift to the eastw'urd, 

Square-huili , hearty, and .strong, with an odor of 
o(u;aTi about iiim, 

Speaking with this on(; and that, and cramming 
letbirs and parcels 

Into his ])ocketK capacious, and messagos mingled 
together 

Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly 
bewildered. 

Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed 
on ■ gniiw'alc. 

One still iurn on the rock, and talking at times 
with the sailors, 

Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager 
foi* starting. 

He too was eager to go, nd thus put an end to 
his anguish, 

Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than 
keel is or canvas, 

Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that 
would rise and pursue him. 

But as he gased on the crowd, he beheld the form 
of PrisoUla 

Standing dejected among them, nnconacioua of 
au that traa paasing 
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Fixed wt're hoi oyeM upon his, as if ahe divined 

his uiicntion, 

Fixed with a look so sad, m reproachful, im- 
ploring, and patient, 

That with a ewdden revulsion his ktrart recoiled 
from its laiqiose, 

Ah from the verge of a crag, where one step 
more i» destruction. 

Strange is the heart of ma t, with its quick, 
mystcriouH instincts ! 

Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated are 
moments, 

Whereupon turn, as on hinges, the gates of the 
wall adamantine ! 

“ Here I remain ! ” he exclaimed, as he looked at 
the heavens above him. 

Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered 
the iniat and the madness, 

Wherein, blind and lost, to deatli he was wtagger- 
iug headlong. 

“Yondex snow-white cloud, that floatH in the 
ether above mo, 

Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning 
over the ocean. 

There in another hand, that is not so spectral and 
ghost-like, 

Hoklirg rne, drawing me back, and clasping mine 
for prottetion. 

Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the 
ether ! 

Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt 
me ; I heed not 

Either your warning or menace, or any omen of 
evil ! 

There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so 
wholesome. 

As is the air she breathes, and the. soil that is 
pressed by her footstepH, 

Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible 
presenoo 

Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting 
her weakness ; 

Yes! as my foot was the first that stepped on 
this rock at the landing, 

fcjo, with the blessing of (lo(i, shall it be the last 
at the leaving ! ” 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified 
air and important, 

Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind 
and the weather, 

Walked about on the sands, and the people 
crowded around him 

Saying a few last words, and enforcing liis care- 
ful remembrance. 

Then, taking., each by the hand, as if he were j 
grasping a tiller, i 

Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off 
to his vessel. 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and 
flurry, 

Glad to be* gone from a land of sand and sick- 
ness and sorrow. 

Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing 
but Gospel ! 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last fare- 
well of the Pilgrims. 

D strong hearts and true ! not one went back in 
the May Flower ! 

No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to 
this ploughing ! 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs 
of the sailors 

Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the 
ponderous anchor. 

Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to 
the west-wind. 

Blowing steady and strong ; and the May Flower 
Muled from the harbor, 


Hounded the point of the Gurnet, and leaving 
far to the southward 

Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the 
First Encounter, 

Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the 
open Atlantic, 

Borne on the send of the sea, and the swelling 
hearoB of the Pilgrims. « 

Long in silence they watched the receding sail 
of the vessel, 

Much endeared to them all, as something living 
and human ; 

Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in 
vision prophetic, 

Baring his hoary head, the ‘excellent Elder i i 
Plymouth 

Said, “Let us pra^ ! ” and they prayed, and 
thanked the Lord and took courage. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the 
rocks, and above them 

Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of 
death, ana their kindred 

Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in 
the prayer that they uttered. 

Sun-illumined and white, oi: the eastern verge of 
the ocean 

(Jleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in 
B graveyard ; 

Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of escaping. 

Lo ! as they turned to depart, they saw the form 
of an Indian, 

Watching them from the hill ; but while they 
spake with each other. 

Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, 
‘‘ Look ! ” he had vanished. 

So they returned to their homes ; but Alden lin- 
gered a little, 

Musing alone on the shore, and watching the 
wash of the billows 

Hound the base of the rock, and the sparkle and 
flash of the sunshine. 

Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the 
waters, 


VI. 

PRISCILLA. 

Tiht.s for a while he stood, and mused by the 
shore of the ocean. 

Thinking of many things, and most of all of 
Priscilla ; 

And as if thought had the power to draw to 
itself, like the loadstone. 

Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its 
natui 

Lo ! as be turned to depart, Priscilla was stand- 
ing beside him. 

“ Are you so much offended, you will not speak 
tt> me ? said she. 

“Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, when 
you were pleading 

Warmly the cau'>e of another, my heart, impuls- 
ive and wayward. 

Pleaded your own, and spake out, forgetful per- 
haps of decorum y 

Certainly you con forgive me for speaking so 
frankly, for saying 

What I ought not to have said, yet now I can 
never unsay it ; 

For there are momenta in life, when the heart is 
BO full of emotion. 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths 
like a pebble 

Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its 
secret. 

Spilt on the ground like water, oan naver 09 
gathered tegether. 
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Y^esierday I Wfw shocked, when I heard yoa 
speak of Miles Standish, 

Praiaing his virtues, transform- ng his very de- 
fects into virtues, 

Praising his course and strength, and even his 
fighting in Flanders, 

As if by %hung alone you could win the heart 
of a woman. 

Quite overlookii^ yourself and the rest, in exalt- 
ing your hero. 

JTh^ refore I spake as I did, by an irresistible im- 
pulse. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the 
friendship between us, 

Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily 
broken ! ” 

Theret^n answered John Alden, the scholar, the 
wiend of Miles Staiidish : 

I was not angry with you, with myself alone I 
was angry. 

Seeing how badly I managed the matter 1 had in 
my keeping.” 

interrupted the maiden, with answer 
prompt and decisive ; 

“No ; yon wei-e angry with me, for speaking so 
frankly and freely. 

it was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of 
a woman 

Long to ]jo patient and silent, to wait bko a 
ghost tliat is speechless, 

Till some (piestioning voice dis.solvcs the .siiell of 
its silence. 

Ueuoe is the inner life of so many suflering 
women 

Sunless tnd silent and deep, like subterranean 
rivers 

Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, 
unseen, and unfruitful, 

Chafing their channebs of stone, wdth endless and 
profitless murmurs.” 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the young 
man, the lover of women ; 

“ Heaven forbid it, Priscilla ; and truly they 
ser ri to me always 

More like the beautiful rivers that watered the 
garden of Eden, 

More like the river Euph rates, tliro ugh deserts of 
Havilah flowing, 

Filling the land with delight, and memories 
sweet of the garden ! ” 

“Ah, by these words, I can see,” again interrupted 
the maiden, 

“ How very little you prize me, or care for what 
I am saying. 

When from the depths of my heart:, in pain and 
with secret misgiving. 

Frankly I speak to you, asking for sympathy 
only and kindness, * ' 

Straightway you take up ray words, that are 
plain and direct and in earnest, 

Turn tnem away from their meaning, and answer 
with flattering phrases. 

This is not right, is not just, is not true to the 
best that is in you ; 

For 1 know and esteem you, and feel that your 
nature is noble, 

Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal 
level. 

Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it j 
perhaps the more keenly 

If you say aught that implies I am only as one 
among many. 

If you make use or those common and compli- 
mentary phrases 

Moat men think so fine, in dealing and speaking 
vdth women, 

But which women reject as insipid, if not as in- 

aulidng.'* 

Mute and amazed was Alden ; and listened and 
looked at F^risoUla. 

11 


! Thinking he never had 8< eu her more fair, more 
j divine in her lieauty. 

I He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the 
j cause of another, 

; Stood Lhei e embarrassed and silentfiacd fi^^eking 
j ^ in vain for an answer. 

I So the maiden went on, and little diviu ‘d rr im- 
I agined 

, What was at work in his heart, that made him so 
I awkward ami speechless. 

I “ Let U.S, then, be what we are, and speak what 
I we think, and iii all things 

'Keep ouiselM's loyal to truth, and the sacred 
j profeshiotiK of fuendship. 

I It is no seciet L tell j on, nor am I ashamed to de 
I claie it : 


I 


1 have liked to be with yon, to se(* you, to spea 
with you always. 

: .(> I was hurt it your woids, and a little affronted 
to hear y -m 

Urge me to marry your friend, though lie were 
the Captain Miles Staudish, 

For I must tell yon the truth ; mneh ueuo to me 
is your friendsJup 

Than all the love lie could give, weie lie twice the 
hero you think him.” 

Thtni she evteiuled her hand, and Alden, who 
eagerly giaspod it, 

Felt all the woiiuds in his heart, that were aching 
and bleeding so sorely, 

Healed hy the toneii of that hand, and he said 
with a voice full of I’eeliiig: 

“Yes, we must ever he frieuds ; and of all wh<i 
oflbryou friendhhip 

Let me he evm- the first, the truest, the nearest 
and dearest ! ” 


Casting a fan'well look at the glimmering sail 
of tlie May Flowi^r, 

Distant, but still hi siglit, and sinking below the 
horizon, 

FTomevvanl together they walked, with a strange, 
iiidefinitv' feeling, 

That ail the rest had departed and left them alous 
in the desert. 

But, as they went through the fields in the bless- 
ing ami smile of the sunshme, 

Lighter grew their lieurts, and Priscilla snid very 
archly : 

“Now that our terrible (Captain has gone in pur- 
suit of the Indians 

Where he is happier far than he would’ be cora- 
mamling a househohi, 

You may speak boldly, and tell me of all that 
hapjiem.'d Ixjtween yon, 

When yon r<;turiie(l last night, and sa’d how un- 

, gratefu. you found me.” 

Therenjxm answereil .John Alden, and told her 
the whole of the story, — 

Tohl her his own despair, and the direful wrath 
of Miles Standish. 

Whereat the maidiiii smiled, ami said l>etween 
laughing and earnest, 

“He is a little .chimney, and heated hot in a 
moment ! ” 

But as he g» utly r(3buked Ikt, and told her how 
he hail sufforefl,— 

How he had even determined to sail that day in 
the May Flower, 

Anu hatl i cmained for her sake, on hearing the 
dangers that threaten d, — 

All her manner was changed, and she said with a 
faltering accent, 

“ Truly I thank you for this t how good you have 
boon to me always ! ” 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusa- 
lem journeys, 

Taking three st^s in advatme, and one reliio- 
tantly backward. 
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larged by importunate zeal, and withheld by 
of contrition; 

Slowly iM.L Ktoadily onward, receding \ot ever | 

adviJ.tifiog, 

Journeved thn; Puritan youth to the Holy Land 
of )iiH longings, 

Urged by tlio fervor of love, and withhfdcl by re- 
in arse fr) misgivings. I 


VII, 


TKE MA.IICH OF MILES STANDISII. 


Meanwhile the stalwart Miles Standish was 
marching steadily northward, 

Winding through for* si and sw.mip, and along 
the trend of the sea-shore, 

All day long, with hardly a halt, the lire of his 
anger 

Burning and crackling within, and iiie suljdiurou.s 
odor of powder 

Heeming more sweet to his nostrils than all the 
scents of the forest. 

Silent and moody he went, and much he revolved 
his discomfort ; 

He who was used to Buocess, and to easy viclorics 
al ways, 

Thus to be douted, rejected, and laughed to scorn 
by a maiden, 

Thus to he mocked and betrayed by tiic friend 
whom most he had trusted ! i 

Ah ! ’t was too much to be borne, and he fretted i 
and chafed in his armor ! 1 


“I alone am to blame,” lie muttered, “for 
mine was (h»! folly. 

What has a rougii old soldit r, grown grim and 
gray in the lianuiSH, 

Used to the canij) ami its ways, to do with the 
wooing of luaideiisV 

'T was but a dream, -let it j>as.s,™U't it vanish 
like so many otlu rs ! 

What 1 thought was a flower, is only a weisl, and 
is worthless; 

Out of my heart wdll 1 pluck it, and throw it 
away, and henceforward 

Be but a lighter of buttles, a lover and w'ooer of 
dangers ! ” 

Thus Ji e revolvi'd in hi»t mind his Korrv <lt IVat 
and discomfort, 

While he was marching by day or lying at night 

. in the forest. 

Looking up at tht; trees, and the eonstellations 
beyond them. 

After a three days’ march he came to an Indian 
encampment 

Pitched on the edge of u meadow, betwetm the 
sea ami the foi est ; 

Women at work by the b'lits, ami the warriors, 
horrid with w ar-paint, 

Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking to- 
gether ; 

Who, when they saw^ from afar the sudden ap- 
proach of the white men, 

Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre 
and musket, 

Straightway leaped to their feet, and twro, from 
among them advancing, 

Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs 


as a present ; 

Friendship was in their looks, but in their hearts 
there was hatred. 

Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers 
gigantic in stature, 

Huge as (roliath of Cath, or the terrible Og, king 
of Bashan ; 

One was Poijksuot named, and the other was 
called Waits wamat. 


Eoand their neokd were simpiexjided their kaives 
in scabbards of wampum, 

Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as 
sharp as a needle. 

Other arms had they none, for they were cunning 
and ciafty. 

“Welcome, English!” they said,— these words 
they had learned from the traders 

Touching at times on the coast, to barter and 
chaffer for peltries. 

Then in their native tongue they began to parley • 
with Standish, 

Tivjoimh his guide and interpreter, Hobomok, 
friend to tlie white man, 

Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly foi 
muskets and pow'der. 

Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, 
with the plague, in his cellars, 

Heady to be Jet loose, and destroy his brother the 
red man ! 

But when Standish refused, and said he would 
give them the Bible, 

Suddenly changing their tone, they began to 
boast and to bluster. 

Then Wattavvamat advanced with a stride in 
front of the other, 

And, with a lofty demeanor, thus vauntingly 
spake to the (’aptain : 

“ Now’ Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of 
the Captain, 

Angry is he in his heart ; but the heart of the 
brave Wattawamat 

Is not al’raid at tlie sight. He was not born of a 
woman, 

liut on a inouutain, at night, from an oak-tree 
riven by lightning, 

Forth he sfuang at a bound, with all his weapons 
about him, 

Shouting, ’ Who is there here to fight with the 
brave Wattawamat V ’ ” 

Then he unsheathed Ids knife, and, whetting the 
blade on his left hand, 

Held it aloft and disjilayed a woman’s face on the 
liaiidh', 

Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinis- 
ter meaning : 

“I have another at home, with the face of a man 
on the handle ; 

By and by tliev shall marry ; and there will be 
plenty of children ! ” 


Then stoixl Pceksuot forth, self-vaunting, in- 
suit, ing Miles Standish: 

Whih! with his lingers he patted the knife that 
hung al his bosom, 

Drawing it lialf from its sheath, and plunging it 
back, as he muttered, 

“By and bv it shall see; it shall eat; ah, ha! 
but sliall speak not ! 

Tins iH tlie ungiitv Captain the white men have 
sent to ilestroy us ! 

He is u little man ; let him go and work with the 
women ! ” 


Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and 
figurch of Indiaus 

Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in 
tne forest, 

Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on 
their bow-strings, 

Drawing alxiut him still closer and closer the net 
of their ambush. 

Blit undaunted he stood, and dissembled and 
treated them smoothly ; 

So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the 
days of the fathers. 

But when he heard their dehanoo, the boast, the 
taunt, and the insult, 

All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of 
Thurston de StandUh, 
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aiullieatinhiiheaitiaod swelled in the 
of hifl temples. 

Hes^ong he leaped on the boaster, and, snatch- 
ing his knixe from its scabbard, 
plunged it into his heart, and, reeling backward, 
the savage 

f*ell with his face to the sky, and a hendKke fierce- 
ness upon it. 

Straight there arose from the forest the awful 
sound of the war-w)ioop, 

And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind 
of DecemW, 

Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of 
feathery arrows. 

Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the 
cloud came the lightning. 

Out of the ligntning thunder ; and death unseen 
ran beiore it. 

Frightened the savages fled for shelter in swamp 
and in thicket, 

Hotly pursued and beset ; but their sachem, the 
brave Wattawamat, 

Fled not : he was dead. Unswerving and swift i 
had a bullet | 

Passed through his brain, and ho fell witli both 
hands clutching the greonswart], 

Beeming in death to hold back from his fo(' th** 
land of his fathers. 

There on the flowers of the meadow the war - 
riors lay, and above them, 

Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend 
of the white maiL 

Smiling at length he exclaimed to t)ie stalwart 
Captain of Plymouth : 

“Peoksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, liis 
strength, and his stature, — 

Mocked the great Captain, and called him a lit- i 
tie man ; but 1 see now | 


Big enough have you been to Iny him speechlefis 
before you ! ’* 

Thus the first battle was fonght and w m bv the 
stalwart Miles Standish. 

When the tidings thereof were brought to the 
village of Plymouth, 

And as a trophy of war the head of the bravo 
Wattawamat 

Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once 
was a church and a fortress, 

All who belield it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, 
arui iook courage. 

Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre of 
tenor, 

Thanking God in her heart that she had not raai* 
ried Miles Siandi.-^li ; 

Shrinking, fearing leat, coming home 

from hi.'* bat ties. 

He should iftv ijlu.un to her hand, as tho prize and 
reward of hi'* I'alor. 


Vill. 

THE SPIN NINO- WHEEL. 

Month after mont h passed away, and in Autumn 
the ships of tJu' nu'rchauts 

Came with km<lied and friends, with cattle and 
corn for the Pilgrims. 

All in tlu' village was p* aeo ; the men were intent 
on their labors, 

Busy with lu wing and building, with garden-idot 
and with merestead, 

Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the 
gr.*s.s in the meadows, 

Searching tlie sea for its tisli, and bunting tha 
deer in tlu; forest. 
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All in tho village peace ; but at times the 

rumor of wa^ we ^ 

Filled the aii with alaritt^ and the apprehension 
of danger. 

Brav()lv the stalwart Standish was soottritig the 
land vvitli his forces, 

Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien 
armies, 

Till his name had become g, sound of fear to the 
nations. 

Anger was still in his heart, but at times the re- 
morw and contrition | 

Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate | 
outbreak, ( 

Came like a rising tide, that encounters the rush 
of a river, 1 

Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter 
and brackish. 

Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new 
habitation. 

Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from ti||fe 
firs of the forest. 

Wooden-liarred was the door, and the roof was 
covered with rushes ; 

Lattiood the windows were, and the window-panes 
were of paper, 

Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain 
were excluded. 

There too he dug a well, and around it planted an 
orchard : 

Still may be seen to this day some trace of the 
well and the orchard. 

Close to the house was th(' stall, where, safe and 
secure fiom annoyance, 

Raghorii, the snow-white hull, that had fallen to 
Aldon’s allotment 

In the division of cattle, might ruminate in the 
niglit-tiino 

Over the pastures cropped, made fragrant by 
sweet penny royal. 

Oft when his labor was finished, with eager 
feet would the drcaiiK'r 

F^ollow the patliway that ran through the woods 
to till! house of Priscilla, 

Led by illusions romantic and subtile dtax'ptions 
of fancy. 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the sem- 
blanco of friendshif). 

Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the 
walls of his dwelling ; 

Ever of her he thought, wh(‘ii he delved in the ! 

soil of his garden ; i 

Ever of her he thought, when ho read in his j 
Bible on Sunday j 

Praise of the virtuous woman, a.s she is described j 
in the Proverbs, — 

How the heart of her husband doth safely trust J 
in her always, 

How all the days of her life she will do him good, 
and not evil, i 

How she seeketh the wool and the flax and wmrk- j 
fith with gladness, i 

How she laveth her hand to the spindle and hold- 
eth the distaff. 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or 
her household, 

Knowing her household are clothed with the scar- 
let cloth of her wcmving ! 

So as she sat at her wln^el one afternoon in the 
Antnmn, 

Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her 
dexterous lingers. 

As if the thread she was spinning wore that of 
his life and his fortune, 

After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the 
sound of ttie spindle. 

“Truly, Priscilla,” he said, “when I see you 
spinning and splnuing. 


ISTever idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful 
of others, 

Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly 
changed in a moment: 

You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beau- 
tiful Spinner.” 

Here the bght foot on the treadle grew swifter 
and swifter ; the spindle 

Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 
short in her fingers ; 

While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the* 
mischief, continued : 

“You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the 
queen of Helvetia ; 

8he whose story I read at a stall in tlie streets of 
Southamj)ton, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and 
meadow and mountain, 

Ever w'as spinning her thread from a distaff 
fixed to her saddle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her name 
passed into a proverb. 

So shall it be witli your own, when the spinning- 
wheel shall no longer 

Hum ill the house of the farmer, and fill its cham- 
bers with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it 
was in their childhood, 

Praisiim the good old times, and the days of 
Priscilla the spinner ! ” 

Straight uprose f i om her wheel the beautiful Puri- 
tan maiden, 

Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him 
whose praise was the sweetest, 

Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of 
her spinning, 

Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering 
phrases of Alden ; 

“Come, you must not be idle ; if I am a pattero 
for bonsewivoB, 

Show yourself erpjally worthy of being the model 
of husbands. 

Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, 
ready for knitting ; 

Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions 
have changed and the manners, 

Fathers may talK to their sons of the good old 
times of John Alden ! ” 

Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his 
hands she adjusted, 

Ho sitting awkwardly there, with his arms ex- 
tended Ixd'ore him, 

Slie .'Standing graceful, erect, and winding the 
tlireud from his fingers, 

Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of 
holding. 

Sometimes toiiching his hands, as she disentan- 
gled expertly 

Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares — for how 
could she help it y ” — 

Sending electrical thrills through every nerve iu 
his body. 

Lo ! in the midst of this scene, a breathless 
iiiesHongcr entered. 

Bringing in hniTv and heat, the terrible news 
from the village. 

Yes ; Miles Standish was dead !— an Indian hod 
brought them the tidings,— 

Slain by a fioisoned arrow, shot down in the front 
of the battle, 

Into an ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole 
of his forces ; 

All the town would l>e burned, and all the people 
be murdered ! 

Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the 
hearts of the hearers. 

Silent and statue-like stood Priscilla, her face 
looking backward 

Still at the face of the speaker, her arms nplifted 
in horror ; 
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Bat John Aldon, upstarting, as if the barb of the Why does the bride turn Dale, and hide her faoe 
arrow ^ | ou his shoulder ? 

Piercing the heart of hia friend had struck his , Is it a piiautom of air,-Hs bodilea#, upeetml illu- 
own, and hjid sundered | sion y 

Once and forever the bonds that hold him bound | Is it a ghost from the grave, that haj< con e to for- 
as a captive, | bid the betrothal ? 

Wild with excess of seiisation, the awful delight i Long had it stood there unseen, agues! unnuvitod, 

of his freedom, I iinwideomed ; * 

Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of : Over its cloudotl eyes there hail passed at times 

, what ho was doing, | an expression 

Claspe 1, almost with a groan, the motionless form I Softening tJie gloom and revealing the warm heart 
oi Priscilla, I hidden heneath them, 

Pressing her close to his heart, as forever his own. As when m ross the sky tlie driving rack of the 
and exclaiming : ram-cloud 

“Those whom the Lord hath united, i,.t no man Cirows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by 
put them asunder ! ’’ I its brightm'ss. 

' Once it had lilksi hand, and i’ oved its lips, 
Even as rivulets twain, from distant and sepa- i but was sileiil, 

rate sources, : As if an iron will luul mastered the fleeting in- 

Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the | tention 

rocks, and pursuing , But when wei< muled the troth and the grayer 

Ewh one its devious path, lint drawing nearer j " ami the last benediction, 


and nearer, 

Rush together at last, at their trysting-place in 
tlie forest ; 

So these lives that had run thus far in separate 
ohanuels, 

Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and 
flowing asunder. 

Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 
nearer, 

Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the 
other. 


IX. 

THE WEDDINO-TIA-Y. 

Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent 
of purple and scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great Higb-Priest, in Ids gar- 
tients resplendent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on bis 
forehead. 

Bound the hem of his r-zbe the golden bells and 
pomegranates. 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor 
beneath him , 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his | 
feet was a laver ! 


Into the rotnii it strode, ami the ooitple beheld 
witii amazement 

Bodily there in his armor Miles Slandish, the 
Captain of Plymouth ! 

Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with 
emotion, “ Forgive me ! 

T have been angry and hurt, — too long have I 
cherished the feeling; 

I have been ermd and haid, but now, thank God I 
it is (‘uded. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the 
veins of Hugh StaudiHli, 

Sensitive, swift to resent, liiit as swift in atoning 
for MTor. 

Never so much as now was Miles Stundish the 
finuid of John Ahlen.” 

'riiereiipon answered tin* bridegroom: “ Let all 
be. forgotti'ii between us, — 

All save tli< <lear, old frimidsld]), ami that shall 
grow ol<l(“r and d»“arer ! “ 

Then the (’aptain advanced, and, bowing, saluted 
Ihivsodla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned 
gentry ni lOngland, 

Something of earn]) and of court, of town and of 
country, commingled, 

Wi.shmg In r ;i'y of her wedding, and loudly laud- 
ing In i liiisband. 

Then he said witii a • oili' • “ I should liuve re- 
membered the adage, — 

If you would lie well scrviMl, you must serve your- 
self; and nioreoviu', 

No man cun gather elierrii*s in Kent at the season 
of (hirisimaB ! “ 


^Ireat was the ficople’s amazement, and greater 
yet their rejoieing, 

Thus to behold once more the sunburnt face of 
their Captain, 

they 


[ide 


This was the wedding morn of Priseilla the ■ 

Puritan maiden 

Friends were assembled together ; the Elder and 
Magistrate also 

Graced the scene with their presence, and stood 
like the Law and the Gospel, 

One with the sanction of earth and one wilh the 
blessing of heaven. 

Simple and brief was the wedding, as tiiat of , 

Ruth and of Boaz. Whom they had m«»iirned as dead ; and the 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the ; gathonnl ami crowded alxiut him, 

words of betrothal, 1 i*’;urer to sec him and bear him, forgetful of biid 

Taking each other for husband atid wife in the j of bridegnmin. 

Magistrate’s presence, , Qu^-Htioj .ug, answering, laughing, and eacu inter- 

ifter the Puritan way, and the laudable cindorn ruptmg the other, 

of Holland. t-.ii' Till the good Captain declared, being quite over- 

Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Eider powere<i and bewildered, 

of Plyinonbh : j{c |,ad rather bv far brt'.ak into an Indian en- 

Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were . camprnent, 

founded that day in affection, I Than come again to a wedding to which he had 

Speaking of life and of death, and imploring j been invited. 

Divine benedictions. j 

Lo! when the norvioe was ended, a form ap- | Meanwhile the bridegnsim went forth and stood 
peared on the threshold, I with the bride at tne doorway, 

Clad in armor of steel a sombre and sorrowful Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and 
figure ! ‘ beautiful morning. 

Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the j Touched with autumnal t ints, but lonely and sad 
strange apparition ? * hi the sunshine, 



m 


PROMETHEUS. 


Lay r.vt<^ri(]^d before them the land of toil and i Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her 
privation ; ! palfrey. 

There were the graves of the dead, and the barren “ifothing is wanting now,” he said with a smile, 


waste (it the sea-shore, 

T.uin! t£ie familiar tields, the groves of pine, and 
the /la adows; 

But to ihrir eyes transfigured, it 8ecmed as the 
(harden of Eden, 

Filled with the presence o/ (rod, wlioso vo’cc was 
the sound of the oceau- 


8()on was their vision disturbed by the noise 
and stir of departure, 

Friends coming forth from the house, and impa- , Pleased with the image that passed, like a dremn 


but the distaff*; 

Then you would be in truth my queen, my beauti- 
ful Bertha ! ” 

Onward the bridal proce.ssion now moved to 
tlu'ir new habitation, 

Happy husband and wife, and friends Con^rsing 

togvthor, * * 

Pleasantly inurrrmred tlie brook, as they crossed 
tlie ford in the forest. 


tient of longer delaying. 

Each with his plan for the day, and the work that 
was left uncompleted. 

^'heIl from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations 
of wonder, 

Alden the tlioughtful, tlie (uarcful, so happy, so 
proud of Priscilla, 


of love through its bosom, 

Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of tin 
a/Aire abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was 
pouring his splendors, 

(lleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches 
above them siispendea. 


Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying tl® | Mingh'd their odorous breath with the balm of 

i. .1 I xl.,, .. — .I 


hand of its rnastiir, 


the pine and the fir-tree, 


Led by a cord tiiat was tied to an iron ring in its ; Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the 


nostrils. 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed 
for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, througli the dust 
and heat of the noonday ; 

Nay, she slionld ride like a queen, not plod along 
like a peasant. 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured l\v the 
others. 

Placing her hand on tlie cushion, her foot in the 
hand of her husband, 


valley of Kshcol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral 
ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling 
llolKscca and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new*, and simple and beautiful 
always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succes- 
sion of lovers. 

So through tin* Plymouth woods passed onward 
the bridal j^rocession. 


BILDS OF PASSAOE. 

. . I i-'ni vail eiintaiHlo 1oi Ini, 

Facciulu in nor cli st* luiigu riga. 

Dantk. 


PROMETHEUS, 

OH THE J’OET’s EOKETlJOrilHT. 

Of Promotheii.s, how undaunted 
On Olynqius’ shining bast ions 
His audacious foot he planti'il. 

Myths are tohl and songs are chanted, 
Full of jiromptings and suggestions. 

Beautiful is the tradition 

Of that flight through heavenly jiortals, 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the transmission 
Of the fire of the Immortals ! 

First the deed of nobh; daring, 

Born of luiavenward asniration. 

Then the fire with mortals sharing, 

Then the vulture,— the despairing 
Cry of pain on crags Caucasian, 

All is but a symbol ]»ainted 
Of the Poet, Prophet, Seer ; 

Only those are crowmed and sainted 
Who \yith grief have been acquainted, 
Making nations nobler, freer. 

In their feverish exultations. 

In their triumph and tlieir yearning, 

In their passionate pulsations. 

In their words amon|!: the nations, 

The Promethean lire is burning. 


Shall it, then, be unavailing. 

All tills toil for human culture ? 

^'llrough the vdoud-rack, dark and trailing 
Must they see above then sailing 
< >’cr life’s barren crags the vulture ? 

Snell a fnte as this was Dante’s, 

By defeat and exile maddened ; 

Tims were Milton and Cervantes, 

Nature’s priests and Corybantes, 

By atfliction touched and saddened. 


But the glories So transcendent 
I’hat around their memories cluster, 
And, oil all their steps attendant, 
Make their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inwaid lustre ! 


All the melodies mysterious, 

Through the dreary darkness chanted ; 
Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 

Voices soft, and deep, and serious, 

Words that whispered, songs that haunted ‘ 

All the soul in rapt suspension, 

All the Quivering, palpitating 
Chords of life in utmost tension, 

With the fervor of invention, 

With the rapture of creating 1 
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Ah, PrometbeuB ! heaven-scaling ! 

In duch hours of e.’cultation 

Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 

M^ht behold the vulture sailing 

Kound the cloudy crags Caucasian ! 

- - - . , . - 

j.Nor deem the irrevooabh? Past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

.If. rising on its wrecks, at last 

To Humething nobler we attain. 

Though to all there is not given 

Strength for such sublime endeavor, 

Til us to scale the walls of heaven, 

And to leaven with fiery leaven 
• All'^he hearts of men forever ; 

— 

\ et; all bards, whose hearts un blighted 

Honor and bclieve*the presage, 

Hoi 1 aljtt their torches lighted, 

'jrleammg through the reabus beniglited, i 

As they onward bear the message ! 

THE PHANTOM SHIP 

In Matiu r's Magiudia (’liristi, 

Of the old ludujiial time, 

Mav be found in jirosc the legend 

That is liru’c h ( dnwn iu rhyme 

THE LADDER OF ST. ADOITSTINK. 

A ship saih'd huin Now Haven, 

And the Keen and ficysiy .lij-R, 

Tliat filled li‘ r kjuIsuI. parting, 

Wore heavy with good men’s prr'yers, 

Saint A ugustine ! well hast thou said, j 

That of our vices wo can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread | 

Beucatli our feet each deed of shame ! | 

“ O Lord ! if it lx; thy pleasure ’’ -- 
Thus prayi'il tlu' old divine - 
“ fl'o bu’-y our friends in the ocean, 

Take them, for they aic tlinic ’ ” 

1 

All common things, each day’s events, I 

That with the hour begin and (‘iid. 

Our pleasures and our discontents, I 

Are rounds by which we may ascend i 

1 

But Masti'r Lambeihon miiUered, 

And und<‘r hi.s bicafh sa,id Im*, 

‘‘'rids sill]* is .so Clank and vvaltv 

J fear our grave she will be I ” 

The low desire, the base design, I 

That makes another’s virtues loss ; j 

The revel of the ruddy wine, j 

And all occasions of excess ; | 

And tlio ships that came from Kngland, 

Whei. the wintei months wi're gone, 

Brought no tidings of this vi'ssel 

Nor of MasP'i (iaiiibertoii. 

The longing for ignoble things ; i 

The strife for triumph more than truth ; 

The hardening of the lieart, that brings 

Iri' verence for the dreaitiB of youth ; i 

This put the |>eor>l(> to |)ru\ ing 

That Mie bold wonhi let them hear 

What in hi'> groal.iu wisdom 

He had «lone with friends so dear. 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil dee<ls, j 

That have their root it; thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
■^he action of the nobler will ; - 

And at last tlnhr ]iraycrs w'ero answered 

It. was 111 lilt' month (d' June, 

An hour Is'l'or*' llu' Hiuiset 

Of a windy arteruonti. 

All th<5se must first bo trainided duwn 

Beneath our feet, if wc would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 1 

The right of eminent doinuiu. 

When, St* ailily stei . ug landward, 

A hliip was semi )« low, 

And they Know it wis Lamberti'J), Master, 

Wlio sailed HO long ago, 

VVe have not wings, we cannot, .soar ; | 

But we have feet to scale and climb j 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of onr time. 

On sin* came, with a cloud of canvas, 

Bii:h: a/ain't the wind t.liat blew, 

Ci Jii rio I ’.e could distiuguish 
'I’he fae(-s of the eiew 

The mighty pyramids of stone 

That wedge-like derive the desert airs, 

When nearer seen, and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

Then foil lier .straining topmasts, 

Hanging tangled in the shrouds. 

And her sail.s were loosened and 

And blown away like <‘loudH. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 

Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Are crossed by pathways, tiiat appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 

And 1 e masts, with all thei: rigging. 

Fell .slowly, one by on<\ 

And the hulk dilatxul and vaidshed, 

A-^ a sea-mist in the sun ! 

The heights by great men reache*' and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight. 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the niglit. 

.And tlie piMj.h; wlio Ha*v this marvel 

Hindi said unto bis Iriend, 

'That this was the mould of tln.ir vciuicl, 
vVnd thus her tragic end. 

Standing on what too long we bore ' 

With shoulders bent and downcast oyea i 

We may diacem — unseen before — | 

A path to higher deatinies. i 

And the pastor of the village 
(Jave thanks to Ood in prayer, 

That, to quiet their troubled apiritii, 

He had aent this Si p of Air. 



fm the warden of the cinque ports. 


Tjp WARDEN OF THEl, OINQUE PORTS. 

A M>i8T was driving lowti British Chamieh 
" Ths daj was jiist beguia, 

And through the vwdow-paneSj on floor and 

panel, 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling i)ennon, j 
And the white saus of ships ; ' 

And, from tho frowning rampart, the black can- j 
non I 

Hailed it with feverish lips. ! 


We meet them at the doorway, on the sMr, 
Along the passages they oome and go^; ; 
Impalpable impresi^ionB on the air, . 

A sense of something moving to and fro. 

There are more guests at table, than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 
Is thronged with q.iiet, inoffensive ghosts, 

As silent as tne pictures on the wall. 

The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 
He but perceives what is ; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 


Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hitho, and 
Dover 

Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding over. 
When the fog cleared away. 


j We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and r>eciipantB of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
I And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


Bullenand silent, and like covlchanfc lions, 
Theircin lo i, throiigli thi; night, 

Holding their breath, had watcdied, in grim defi- 
ance, 

The sea-coast opposite. 


The spirit-worM aiound this world of sense 
Floats like an atmospliere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors 
j dense 

I A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


And now they roared at drum -beat from their 
stations 

On every citadel ; 

Bach answ(ning each, witli moniing salutations, 
That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking u]) tho Imrden, 
Replied tho distant forts. 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum -beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from tho black fort's embra- 
sure, 

Awaken with its call ! 

No more, surveying with an eye im])artial 
Th(* long line of fhe (^oast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Fi<*ld Marshal 
Re seen upon liis post! 


I Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
' Ry opposite attrae.tions and desires ; 

I The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 

I And the more noble instinct that aspirea, 

: These perturbations, this perpetual jar 
I Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
i C'ome from the influence or an unseen star, 
j An un<iiscovered planet in our sky. 

! And as the moon from some dark gataof cldUd'" 
i Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 

' Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd' 
, Into the realm of mystery and night, — 

I So from the world of spirits there descends 
j A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 

I O’er whose unsteady floor, thar sways and bends, 

I Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 

In H(»rnbre harness tuaileil. 

Dreaded of man, and snrtiamed the Destroyer, 
The ram[)art wall had scaled. 

He passetl into the chanilx'r of tlie slee})er, 

'J’he dark and silent mom. 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deefu r, 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden boar; 

Ah ! what a blow ! that made a' I England trem- 
ble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited. 
The sun rose bright o’er head ; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man w'as dead. 


I IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRIDGE 

1 

I In thr village elmrehyard she lies, 

Dust is in her beautiful eyes, 

I No inftre she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs; 

' At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead. 

Rut th' ir du.st is white as hers. 

Was sh'* a lady of high degree, 
i much in hive with the vanity 
1 And foolish pomp of this world of ours T 
, Or was It Christian charity, 

And lowlmesg and humility, 

; The richest and larcst of all dowers : 

j 

; Who shall tell ns V No one speaks ; 

I No color shoots into those cheeks, 

I Either of anger or of pride, 

; At the rude qiuistion we have asked ; 

. Nor will the mystery b«‘ unmasked 
1 Ry those who arc 8leo|»ing at her side. 


HAUNTED HOUSES 

All houBes wherein nien have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through tlie otien d(K>ru 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide. 
With feet that make no sound upon the flo«»^. 


Hereafter ? — And do yv>u think to l|MDk 
On the terrible pa^es of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and errors ? 
Ah. you Will then have other cares, 

In your own shortcomings and despairs^ 
In your own secret sins and terrors 1 



THE EMPERO R^S B IRD^S NEST.~ ~DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 
the EMPEROR’S BIRD’S-NEST. 


Once Uio Einpcror Charles of Spain, 

With his swarthy, grave commanders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mod and rain. 

Borne old frontier town of FlanfLrs. 

Up and down the dreary camp, 
in great boots of Spanish leather, 

•S' riding with a Tneasare<l tiamp, 

These Hidalgos, dull and damp, 

Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed the weather. 

Thds as to and fro they went, 

Over upland and through hollow, 

Giving their impatience vent, 

Perahed upon the Emperor’s tent, 

In her nest, they spied a swalkiw. 

Yes, it was a swallow’s nest, 

Bu^U of clay and hair of horses, 

Mane, or tail, or dragexm’s crest, 

Found on hedge-rows cast and west, 

After skirniish of the forces. 

Then an old Hidalgo said. 

As ho twirled his gray miistachio, 

“Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor's tent a shed. 

And the Emperor but a Macdio ! ” 

Hearing his imperial name 
(.-oapled w.th those words of malice, 

Half .n anger, half in shame. 

Forth the great campaignijr came 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 

“ Let no hand the bird molest,” 

Said he solemnly, “nor fmrt her! ” 

Adding then, liy way of jest 
Golondrina is my guest, 

’T is the wife of some deserter ! ” 

Swift iis bowstring speeds a shaft, 

Through the camp was siirea-d the rumor. 
And the soldiers, as they quailed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laugluul 
• 'Vt the Emperor’s pleasant humor. 

So unharm (id and unafraid 
Sat the swallow still and brooded, 

Till the constant (cannonade 
Through the walls a breach had made 
And the siege was thus concluded. 

Then the army, elsewlujre bent. 

Struck its tents as if disbanding. 

Only not the Emiwror’s tent, 

For he ordered, ere he went, 

Vary curtly, “Leave it standing! ” 

So it stood there all alone, 

Loosclv flapping, torn and tattered, 

Till the brood was fledged and flown. 

Singing o’er those walls of stone 
Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 


raE TWO ANGELS. 

‘ 4 ' 

Two angels, one of lAfe and one of Death, 
Passea o’er our vill^e as the morning broke ; 

dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

The sombre houaes hearsed with plumes of 

smoke. 


I Their attitude and aspect were the aame, ^ 
Alike their features and their robes of 
But one was crowned with amaranth, ae with 
flame, 

And one with asphodels, liSce flakes of light. 

I saw them pause on their cdestial .‘v. y ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt op- 
presB(.*d, 

“Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou l)etia.y 
The plaice where thy bi loved are at rest ! ” 

Ari't he who wore tlie crown of asy)hodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

-\r'd my soul sank witliiii me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s 
shock. 

I recogniz(‘(l the nan i* less agony, 

'Pile terror and the tu mor ami the pain, 

Tint oft before liarl filled or h.umtod rnc, 

And now rt turinid with threefold st'cngth 
again. 

The door i opened to iny heavamly guest, 

And listened, lor I tln'iight 1 iu'ard God’s 
voice ; 

And, knowing whatsoe'er he, sent was best, 

Dared mdther to lament nor to r(\joice. 

Then with a Hinilc, tliat filled the house -with 
light, 

“My errand is not Death, but Life,’’ ho said; 
And CIO 1 answered, passing out of sight. 

On his celestial einbassy lie spiai 

’T wa.s at thy door. () frien ' ! ami not at mine, 
The angel with the ainaranthine wreath, 
Pausing, desoendid, ami with voice- divine, 

Wibspen-d a word that liad a sound like ]>cath. 

I’hen toll upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shallow on ldioH(* featnroH fair and thin ; 

\nd softly, from tliat liiished and darkened 
room. 

Two angels issm-d, wlnmc luit one went in. 

All is of Go<l I If he but wave his liaml, 

The mists f o’lcct, tlie rain falls tliiok and lond, 
'Pill, with a smile of lig! t on sea and lund. 

Lo ! In- lo<<ks liack f- in tlie departing Ci«)ud. 

Angels of Infe and Dealli alike lire his; 

Without Ins leave tiiey pass no Miroshold o’er^ 
Who, then, would wish or dan-, believing thin, 
Against bis incHseiigers to shut the door ? 


DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 

In b oad daylight, and at noon, 
Ybisterday I saw thr- moon 
Sailing high, Init famt ami white, 

As 11 BcliCMil boy's pHjier kite. 

In broad 4l'i\ bght ye terday, 

I read a Poet's mystic lay ; 

And it mceined to mo at most 
As a pliariUmi, or a ghost. 

But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died awayj 
And the night, serene ana still, 

Fell on village, vale, .nd bill. 
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7 hen he muon, in aJl her pride, 

Like a spirit glorihod, 

Filled and oeeztlowed the night 
W^itJj revelationg of her light. 

And the Poet’s song again 
Passed like music tnrough my brain ; 
Night interpreted to me 
A if its grace and mystery. 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT 
NEWPORT. 

How strange it seems ! These Hebrews in their 
graves. 

CloKo hy the street of this fair seaport ’ own, 
Bilent Isisi le the never- silent wavei, 

At rest in all this moving up and down ! 

The trees are white with dust, that o’er their 
sleep 

Wav(‘ their })roa(l curtains in the south-wind’s 
hr(!ath, 

Whih; underneath these leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 

And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That j)ave with level (lags their buna! place, 
Seem like the tahh'ts of tlie Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 

The very names recorded here are strange, 

Of foreign accent, and of difl'ercut dunes ; 
Alvaros and Rivtua inbucdiati^o 
With Abraham and Jaeob of old times. 

“ Blessed be God ! for he created Death ! ” 

The mourner said, “and Death is rest and 

pea(!e ; ” 

Then added, in the cortaiuty of faith, 

“And givetli Life that nevermore shall cease.” 

(.dosed are the portals of their Svnagogue, 

No Psalms of David now the. silence break, 

No Rabbi reads the aueient Decalogiu* 

In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 

(lone are tin; living, but the dead remain, 
xVnd not iieghuited ; for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty, like a summer ram. 

Still keeps their graves and tlieir rtunenibrancc 
green. 

How came they hero ? What burst of Christian 
hate, 

What persoention, merciless and blind. 

Drove o’er the sea — that desert de.solate — 

Tliesc Ishmaels and Hagavs of mankind t-* 

’rhey live«l in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
(IhetU) and Judenstruss, in mii k and mire ; 
Taught in the school of patience to imdure 
The life of anguish and the <lf'ath of lire. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And hitter Iierhs of exile and its fears, 

’Pile wasting f;unine of the heart thev fed. 

And slakeil its thirst with marah of their teoi's. 

Anathema maranatlia ! was the cry 
That ntiig (roui t‘Wn to town, from street to 
street ; 

At every gate the aocursi'd Mordeoai 
VV as mocked and jeered, and spurned by Chria- 
tiau feet 


Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world where’oi 
they went; 

Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 

And yet unshaken as the continent^ ’ 

For in the background* figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming’ time. 

And thus forever with reverted look 
The mystic volume of the world they read, 

Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book, 

Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 

But ah ! what once has been shall be no more I 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 

Brings forth its rnces, but does not restore, 

And the dead nations never rise again. 


OLIVER BASSELIN. 

In the Valley of the Vire 
Still is see n an ancient mill, 

With its gables quaint and queer, 
iVnd beneath the window-sill, 

On the stone, 

These words alone : 

“ Oliver Basselin lived here.” 

Far above it, on the steep, 

Ruined stands the old Chateau ; 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for slndter or for show. 

Its vacant eyes 
St, arc' at the skies, 

Stare at tlie valley green and deep. 

Once a convent, old and brown, 

Look<'<l, hut ah 1 it looks no more, 
From the neighboring hillside down 
On ( he rusiiing and the roar 
Of the strisam 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the btble Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone, 

^^) the water’s dash and din, 

Careless, humble, and unknown, 

Sang the poet Basselin 
Songs that till 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own. 

Never feeling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed ; 
Only juade to be liis nest. 

All the lovely valley seemed ; 

No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered m his breast. 

True, his songs were not divine ; 

Were not songs of that high art. 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 

Find an answer in each heart ; 

But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

From the alehouse and the inn, 

Opening on the narrow street, 

Came the loud, convivial din. 

Binging and applause of feet, 

The laughing lays 
That in those da3ni 
Bang the poet Basselin. 



VICTOR GALBRAITH.--^MT LObT YOUTH. 


In the oastle, cased in steel, 

Knights, who fought at Aginoourt, 
Watohed and waited, spur on heel ; 
But theipoet sang for sport 
Songs that ran<? 

Another clang, 

Songs that lowlier hearts could feel. 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in lonely cells, 

Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the rK)et heard thcii bells ; 

But his ryhmes 
Pound other chimes, 

Nearer to the earth than they. 


His soul has gone back to vhenoe it came, 
And no one answers to the name, 

When the Sergeant saith, 

“ Victor Galbraith ! ” 

Under the walls of Monterey 
B}*" night a bugle is heard to plav, 

Victor Gall)raith ! 

rhi'ough the mist of the valley damp and gray 
The HcntiiK'ls hear the HC)untl, and sa}^, 

“That is tile wraith ’ 

Of V'lctor Galbraith ! ” 


Gone are all the barons bold, 

Gone are all the knights and .squires, 
Gone the abbot stern and cold. 

And the brotherhood of friars ; 

Not a name 
Remains to fame, 

Prom those mouldering days of old ! 

But the jioet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part ; 

Like the river, swift and clear. 

Flows his song through many a heart ; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill, 

In the Valley of the Vire. 


VICTOR GALBRArrH. 

Under the walls of Monterey 
At daybreak the bagle.s began to play, 

Victor Galbraith ! 

In the mist of the morning damp and gray, 

These wore the words they seemed to say : 

‘ Oorue forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! " 

Forth he came, with a martial tread ; 

Firm was his sten, erect his head ; 

Victor Galoraitli, 
ho so well the bugle played, 

I not mistake the words it said : 

“Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! ” 

looked at the earth, he looked at the sky, 

Kte looked at the files of musketry, 

^ Victor Galbraith ! 

AAotoe said, with a steady voice and eye, 
aim ; I am ready to die !”" 

Thus challenges death 
■i Victor Galbraith, 

2^elve fierv tongues flashed straight and red, 
flux leaden balls on their errand sped ; 

Victor Galbraith 

Falls to the ground, but he is not dead ; 

Hip name was not stamped on those balls of load, 
And they only scath 
Victor Galbraith. 

^hree balls are in his breast and brain, 

But he rises out of the dust again, 

Victor Galbraith ! 

he drinks hfs a bloody stain ; 

^ kill me, and put me out of my pain ! ” 

In hiB agony prayeth 
Victor Galbraith. 

Forth dart onoe more those tongues of flame. 

And the bugler has died a death of shame, 

Victor Galbraith ! 


MY LOST YOUTH. 

I Often T think < t‘ 1 )h* In'aiitiliil f,>\vn 
That is .seated ItN tin- H<'a , 

Olteii Hi tliou,' 4 ht go r?> and down 

The pleasant stieon.s '‘I’ I hat deal olu vown, 

And iny youth eonies hack to me. 

And a vtT.se of a Ijaplatui song 
1.S hauiit-ing my memory .otdJ : 

“ A boy’s wall is tlie w iiuVs will. 

And the tlu)U'.;hts of youth arc long, long 
thoughts.” 

J (^an see tin; shadowy lines of its (ions, 

And catch, in sndiien fleams, 

The sheen of the I'ar-sin ronmiing seass. 

And islands that weie tiie liesperides 
Of all my lioyish dreams. 

An<l I'iie liurd' ii of that old song, 

It murmuiH and whispeo’s still ; 

“A h<»y’s will is the W'lnd's wall, 

And t-he thonglits of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I n'member the black wdiarves and the shjis, 

And tin* se;i-t.ides t.ossing fri'e ; 

And *S[)anish sailois with bearded lips. 

And tlie l)<-ant\ and mystm-y of thi' ships, 

And the magu- of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is Kingiii"- .iud sa\ine still : 

“ A hoy’s w"i is the wnd’s wdll, 

And tin; tlivuights of youth are long, long 
tlionghis, ” 

I remember the hulwairks by the Hhore, 

And tin- lortuj)on the hill ; 

The sunrise gnn, with its hollow roar 
The drum ' eat lefieated o'er and o’er, 

And tile bugle wild aiid shrill. 

And the inusit^ ol that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 

“ A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts rd’ youth arc long, long 
thoughts.” 

1 remember the sea-fight f:- away, 

How it hundeietl o’er the tide ! 

And tlie vvoad capUiris, as they l.iy 
In their giaves, o’erlookmg the tranquil 
},av, 

vVher* they in battle di* d. 

And the’soiimi of th- t mournful song 
(iocH ihrongli me wita a thrill : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I can see the breezy dome of groves. 

The shailowfi of Uoering’s Woods ; 

And the friendships old and the CMurly loves 
Conic W;k with a sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet nelghborboodi. 
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And the ven*e of thikt'BWeet old song, 

It, flatters and latirttai'ft still %. 

* ‘ A boy’s vdll is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth aro long, long 
tlwughta’’ 

I reniornbor the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain ; 
rhe Hong and the silence iti the heart, 

’rhat in part arc prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ; 

There are things of which J may not B]>eak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die ; 

There arc thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
(>ome over m(3 like a chill : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

Strange to rao now are the forms 1 meet 
When 1 visit thr dear old town ; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’orsliadow each well-known 
htroot, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still : 

“ A. boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And tlie thoughts of youtli are long, long 
thoughts.” 

And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wandiu- there. 

And among the dreams of the days that wore. 
I And my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, long 
thoughts.” 


THE IlOPEWALK. 

In that building, long and low. 

With its windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders Mjiin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin 
Dropping, each a liornpeii bulk. 

At the end, an open door ; 

Squares of sunshine on the floor 
liight.the long and dusky lane ; 
And the whirring of a wlieel. 

Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 

As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter an<l more fine 
By the busy wheel arc spun. 

Twt) fair maidens in a swing, 
laike white doves upon the wing. 


First before my vision pass ; 

Laughing, as their gentle hanas 
Closely clasp the twisted strands. 

At their snadow on the grass. 

Then a booth of mountebanks, 

With its smell of tan and planks, 

And a girl poised high in air 
On a cord, in spangled dress, 

With a faded loveliness, 

And a weary look of care. 

Then a homestead among farms, 

And a woman with bare arms 
Drawing water from a well ; 

As the bucket mounts apace, 

With it mounts her own fair face, 

As at some magician’s spell. 

Then an old man in a tower, 

Ringing loud the noontide hour, 

W hile the lope coils round and round 
Like a serpent at his feet, 

And again, in swift retreat. 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

Then within a prison-yard, 

Face.s fixed, and stern, and hard, 

Laughter and indecent mirth ; 

Ah ! it is the gallows-tree ! 

Breath of Christian charity, 

Blow, and sweep it from the earth ! 

Then a school-boy, with his kite 
Gleaming in a sky of light, 

And an eager, iipwara look ; 

Steeds pursued through lane and field ; 
Fowlers with their snares concealed ; 

And an angler by a brook. 

Ships rejoicing in the breeze, 

Wrecks that float o’er unknown seas, 
Anchors dragged through faithless sand; 
Sea-fog drifting overhead, 

And, with lessening line and lead, 

Sailors feeling for the land. 

All these scenes do I behold, 

These, and many left untold, 

In that building long and low ; 

While the wheel goes round and round, 
With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 

And the spiuners backward go. 


THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE. 

Leafless are the trees ; their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 

From the hundred chimneys of the village, 

Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 

Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering fire-light ; 
Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch-fire.s 

Answering one another through the darkness. 

On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 

And like Ariel in the cloven pine tree 
For its freedom 

Qroans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 



. CATAWBA WINE,- 

— ,..3^ . — 

By the fireside there are hid men seated, 

Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadly 

Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 

By the fireside there are youthful dreamers. 
Building castles fair, with stately siairways. 
Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them. 

• By the fireside tragedies are acted 
In whose scenes appear two actors only, 

Wife and husband, 

And above them God the sole spectator. 

By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching 

Fora well-known footstep in the passage. 

Each man’s chimney is his Golden M ile-stone ; 

Is the <'entral point, from which he measure.^ 
Every distance 

Through the gat/cways of the world around him. 

In his farthest wanderings still he sees it ; 

Hears the ta.king flame, the answering night- 
wind. 

As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, but arc not. 

Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city. 

Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 

We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings, and with sculp- 
tures, 

But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations ! ^ 


CATAWBA WINE. 

This song of mine 
Is a Song of the Vine, 

To bo Sung by the glowing embers 
Of wayside inns. 

When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 

It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernoug, 

From warm Carolinian valleys, 

Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscadol 
That bask in our garden alleys. 

Nor the red Mustang, 

Whose clusters hang 
O’er the waves of the Colorado, 

And the fiery flood 
Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. 

For richest and best 
la the wine of the West, 

That grows by the Beautiful River ; 

Whose sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 

And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees, 

Forever going and coming ; 

So this crystal hive 
Is all alive 

With a swarming and buzzing and humming. 


•SANTA FlLOBTOfl?^ Ite 

,, „ ,i„i 

Very good in its way 
Isthe Verzeiiay, 

Or the Sillery soft and creamy ; 

But Catawba wine 
Has a taste more divine, 

More dulcet, delicious, aijd dreamy. 

There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 

By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on islatui or cape, 

That boars such a grape 
A.' grows by the Beautiful Uivei. 

Drugged is their juice 
For foreign use'. 

When shipped o’«>r the t\eling Atlantic, 

To rack our biaius 
With the fovi ) 

That hav<! driven the Old World frantic. 

To the .s‘. wers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 

And after tiiom tumble the mixer • 

For a poison malign 
j Is such Borgia wim, 

Oratbesl but a Den irs Flixir. 

Wliilc j)urc as a spring 
Is the wine I sing, 

And to praise it, one m ods l)ut name it; 

For Catawba wmr 
I Has ncoil of no sjgn, 

i No tavern-bush to proclaim it. 

And this Song of the Vine, 

This giecting of mine, 

Tlie winds and the birds shall deliver 
To th(^ QiU'eii of the West, 

In her garlands dn-Hsed, 

On the banks of the Beautiful Ilivor. 


SANTA FILOMFNA. 

WiiKNF.’rti a noble de«'d is wrought, 
WhenebT is spoken a nolile thought, 

Onr li' arts, in ^dad surprise, 

'I’o higner levi'ls use. 

The tiilal wave of deeper souls 
Into onr inmost being lolls, 

And lifts UK unavs'iircs 
Out of all imutru'r caies. 

Honor t/o those whosi^ words or doed« 
Thus Iv'li) us in our daily needs, 

And oy their overflow 
Raise UK from wliat Js low ! 

Thus thought I, ah >»y night I read 
Of the great army <>f tin; dead. 

The troTiehes cold and damp, 

1’lui starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle -plain, 

In dreary bo8j>italH o^ j)ain, 

The clieerle.ss corridors. 

The cold and htoTiy floors. 

Lo ! in that iiouse of misery 
A lady with a lamp X see 

Pass thr ough the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bluz. 

The Hjpecwmleiui tuflerer tum« to kizi 
Efer shadow, aw it falU 
Upon the darkeni ig waUa. 



Ak if a door hoaVen aiiould be 
( )jieTietl an<l , ^len'closed aaddenly^ 

'I'iie viftion came aajd weut^ 

The lig^bti shone and ytras t^pent. 

On Epg^land's annals, through the long 
Horc^er of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A lioble type of good, 

Heroic worn an hood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and tlie spear, 

The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 


THE DISCOVEHllR OF 'PHE NORTH 
OAPK. 

A LEAF FJiOM KJN(} ALFRED’S OltOSIUS. 

Ottjf.ue, the old sea-cai)t}iin, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow- white wulruH tooth, 
Whicdihc held in ids brown right hand. 

His figure was tall and stately, 

Like a boy’s his eye appeared ; 

His hair was yellow as hay, 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in his tawny beard. 

Hearty and hale was Otbere, 

His cheek had the color of oak ; 

With a kind of laugh in his speech, 

Like tlie st!a-tid(; on a beach. 

As unto the King bespoke. 

And Alfred, King of tlu' Saxons, 

Had a book uj)on his knees. 

And wr()t(‘ down the wondrous tale 
Of him w'ho was lirst to sail 
Into tlie Arctic s(‘as, 

“ So far I live to the northward, 

No man lives north of me ; 

To tin; east are wihl inoimtaimcbains, 
And b<*yond them meres and plains; 

To the west war (i all is sea. 

“Ko far r live to the nortlnvard. 

From the harbor of Skeringi^-luile, 

Tf you only sailed by <iu> , 

With a fair wind all the way. 

More than a month would you sail. 

“T own six hundred reindeer, 

With sheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from the Finns, 

Whalebone and reindeer-skins, 

And ropes of wairus-hide. 

“I ploughed the land with horses. 

But my heart w'as ill at ease, 

For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and thev 
With their sagas of tue seas ; — 

‘‘Of Iceland ami of Greenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep ; — 

O I could not cat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seaa. 


** To the northward atretohed l^e deawt. 
How far 1 fain would know ; 

So at lastl sallied forth, 

And three days sailed due north, 

As far as the whale-ships go. 

“ To the west of me was the ocean, 

To the right the desolate shore, 

But 1 did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

Till after three days more. 

“ The days grew longer and longer, 

Till they became as one, 

And northward through the haze 
I sa*v the sulloii blaze 

Of the red midnight sun. 

“ And then uprose before me, 

Upon the water’s edge. 

The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

“ The sea was rough and stormy. 

The tciupeHt howled and wailed. 

And the wia-fog, like a ghost, 

Haunted that dreary coast. 

Blit onward still I sailed. 

“ Four days 1 steered to eastward, 

Four days witUout a night ; 

Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 

With red and lurid light.’’ 

Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Ceased writing for a while ; 

And raised his eyes from his book, 

With a st range and juizzled look. 

And an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea-captain, 

He iK'ither paused nor stirred, 

Till the King listernid and then 
Oure more took up his pen, 

And wrote down every word. 

“ And now the land,” said Othere, 
“Bent southward suddenly, 

And 1 followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
into a nameless sea. 

“ And there we hunted the walrus, 

The narwhalo, and the seal ; 

Ha ! ’t was a noble game ! 

And like the lightning’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

“ There were six of us all together, 
Norseman of Helgoland ; 

In two days and no more 
W’^e killed of them threescore, 

And dragged them to the strand ! ** 

Here Alfred the Tmth-TtUer 
Suddenly closed his book. 

And lifted his blue eyes, 

W^ith doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

And Othere the old sea-captain 
Htared at him wild and weird. 

Then smiled^ till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 


m THE DISOOVBEBE OF THE NORTH CAPE 
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And tbo King of the Baxoim, 

In witnesn of the truth, 

Baieing his noble head, 

He stretched his bromi hand, and said, 
Behold this walrus- tooth ! ” 


And the mother at home t*av«, ‘‘Hath 1 
h'or Ins voice 1 listen an(C yearn : 

It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does uoiretiuTi 1 ” 


DAYBREAK. 

A WIND came up out of the sea, 

And said, “ O mists, make room for me.” 

It hailed the ahips, and cried, “ Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone.” 

And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, Awake ! it is the day.” 

It said unto the forest, Shout 1 
H^ng all your leafy banners out ’ ” 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wings. 
And said, ‘‘ O bird, awake and sing.” 

And o’er the farms, “ O Chanticleei, 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near.” 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

“ Bow down, and hail the conang morn.” 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
\.\/ake, O bell ! proclaim the hour.” 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh. 
And said, “Not yet ! in quiet lie.” 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
AGASSIZ. 

May 28, 1857. 

It was fifty year ago 
In the plea.sant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud,‘ 

A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Sa^^g : “ Here is a stor> -book 
Thy Father has written for tiiee.” 

“Come, wander with me,” she said, 

“ Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long, 

Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So sho keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go. 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Baus des Vnehes of old. 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From ‘laoiers ol^^r and cold ; 


CHILDREN. 

COMF to me, O ye cliildrcn I 
For 1 hear you at yoiu- play, 

And tin* qucKtion.; tliat perplexed me 
Have \amshed (piite away. 

Ye <q>en the ea.stern windows, 

That look towards the huh, 

Where thoeghtf av" inging swal’ows 
And the brooU: uj moruiug run. 

In your hearts aie the l)irdK and the sun- 
shnu 

lu your tljoiiglits tlu' brooklet's (low 
But in mine is tlic wind ol‘ Autumn 
And die lirsf. lall of the snow 

Ah ! uliat would the world be to us 
Jf the ( h'ldis'ii were no moie V 
Wi' siiould drtad die desert behind us 
Worse* than die tlark iiefoie. 

Wliat the ]eav(*s jtac ti. the forest, 

W'ltli light and air for food, 

Kn* their sweet- and ti'inier Juices 
Have been luiideiied into wood,— 

’riiat t-e the wodd are c-hildreu ; 

d’hrough them itfe»‘ls the ^low 
Of a brighter and suniiiri eliinutc 
'L’liaii leaches the trunks below. 

Ooiue 1.0 i.K', ( ) ye ehildr(‘ii ' 

Ainl w Im^per in in\' ear 
Wliat tin* birds and the winds air singing 
III your sunny ai-iuosphere. 

For what an* all onr eontrivings, 

And the wisdom of our books, 

When eompared with unir earesses, 

And til- gladness of your loidts 

Ye are Ik tier than !1 the liallads 
That ev(*i' Wen* sung or sani ; 

For ye ar<* living ]»oei:n., 

And all the rest are dead. 


SANDALPHON. 

Ha\ r you read in the Talmud of 
lu tlu; Legru-K the Rabbins have 
Of tin* liniitlcHs realms of the air, 
Have you load it, — r.he marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Ang i <d‘ Glory, 
Sano ,lphon, die ,-\ngel of Prayer? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of th- City Celestial he waits, 

With his fe<?t on the hwldcr of light. 
That, crowded w ith ai ads unnumberodL, 
By J.aoob was seen, as h« slumbered 
Alone in the dcrwjrt at niglit? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s ii resistible stress ; 
Expire in tlu ir rapture and wonder, 

As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By musk they throb* Ui expreis. 


old, 

tola 
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Bat ier&ne iu the rapturous throng, 

CJamoved by the rush of the song. 

With eyes tinixapassioned and Sow, 

Aznoug the dead angels, the deathles* 
Bandalphon stands usteni^ breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below ; — 

Prom the spirits on earth that adore, 

Prom the sonls that entreat and implore 
In the fervor aud passion of prayer ; 

Prom the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 


It is but a legend, 1 know,~^ 

A fable, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient Babbinioal lore ; 

Yet the old medieevai tradition, 

The beautiful, strange superstiticMh) 

But haunts me and holds me the more. 

When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with st^s, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Bandalphon the angel, expanding 
His pinions in nebulous bars. 


And he gathers the prayers a« ho stands, 
And they change into dowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple ami rod ; 

And beneath the great arch <d the jiortal, 
Through the streets of the Dity Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance tliey siiod. 


And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 
Tliat graHi38 at the fruitage forbidden. 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 


FLIGHT THE SE(JOND. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

Between the dark and tiio daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the* day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Uhildron’s Hour. 

1 hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and swoct. 

Prom iny study 1 see in tlie lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laugliing Allcgi'a, 

And Kdith with golden hair. 

A whisjier, and then a silence : 

Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning togethei 
To take mo by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They outer my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret 

O^er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to esca^ie, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In hia Mouse-Tower on the llhine ! 

Do yon think, O blue-e 3 ^ed banditti, 
Because you have 8calc<i the wall, 

Buch an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder iu dust away 1 


ENCELADCa 

Unt)EK Mount Etna belies, 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 

Por he struggles at times to arise, 

And above liim the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast, 

The earth is neaped on his head ,* 

But the groans of his wild unrest, 

Though smothered and half suppressed, 

Are heard, and ho is not dead. 

And the nations far away 
Are watching with eager eyes ; 

They talk together and say, 

“To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 

Enceladus will arise ! ” 

And the old gods, the austere 
Oppressors in their strength. 

Stand aghast and white with fear 
At the ominous sounds they hear, 

And tremble, and mutter, “At length!” 

Ah me ! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair I 
Where the Imrning cinders, blown 
From the lips of the overthrown 
Enceladus, fill the air. 

Wliere ashes are heaped in drifts 
Over vineyard and field and town. 
Whenever he starts and lifts 
His head through the blackened rifts 
Of the crags that keep him down. 

See, see ! the red light shines ! 

’T is the glare of his awful eyes ! 

And the storm-wind shouts through the pines 
Of Alps and of Apennines, 

“ Enceladus, arise ! ” 


THE CUMBEBLAim. 

At anchor in Hampton Hoads lay. 

On board of the Cumberland, aloop-of-war,. 
And at times from the fortress across the boy 
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The alATum of druJhn swept past, 

Qi tk bugle blast 
Fi^m the oimip on the shore. 

Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke, 

And w© knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 

Down upon us heavily runs, 

Silent and sullen, the floating fort ; 

Then comes a puff of smoke fiom her guns. 
And leaps the terrible death, 

With fiery breath, 

From each open port. 

We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside ! 

As luiil rebounds from a roof of slate, 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
BVom each iron scale 
Of the monster’s hide. 

“ Strike your flag ! ” the rebnl cries, 

In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
Never ! ” our gallant Morris replies ; 

“It is better to sink than to yield ! ” 
And the wliole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men. 


A DAY OF SUNSHINKt 

0 GIFT of God ! o perfect day : 

Whereon shall no man work, but play •, 
Whereon it i.s enough for me, 

Not to bo doing, but to be ! 

Through every fibre of my brain, 

Through every nerve, through every veiUi 

1 feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 

I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing cclcsiial symphonieH ; 

I see the branches dovviivvard bent, 

I Like keys ol some gieat instrument. 

I And over me nnrollK on high 
j The splendid scenery ot tlu? 

I Where through a sappliiie sea tlu sun 
j Hails like a g«>’don galleon, 

Towards yonder clond-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the lllest, 

Whose Bto(‘p sierra fai uplifts 
! Its ciaggy suniinits white with drifts 

1 Blow, winds ! and waft through all the rooms 
riic snow-flakes of tlu* cherry idooTPS ! 

Blow, winds ! and bend will tin my read) 

'Phe fiery blossoms of tlie peach ! 


Then, like a kraken huge and black, 

She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp ! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 

With a sudden shudder of death, 

Amd the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next morn, as the sun rose over the bay, 

Still floated our flag at the mainmast head 
Lor<k how beautiful was Thy day ! 

Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 

Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho ! brave hearts that went down in the seas ! 

Ye are at peace in the troubled stream ; 

Ho ! brave land ! with hearts like iLesp, 

Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 

Shall be one again, 

And without a seam ! 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments sluiken, 

Over the woo^ands brown and bare, 

Over the haxvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Even as our dondy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some diviiit; exuression, 

Evmi as tlw troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

Thifl is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent ^llabjes recorded ; 

This is the secret of despair, 

Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 

IS 


O Life and Love ! O happy tiirong 
wf tlionght.s, whose only speech is song ^ 
heart of man ! caiist thou not he 
Blitlie as the air is, and as free y 


SOMf!:THING LEF1’ UNDONE. 

L.vitou with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains inidone, 

Sometliing luicurnpleted still 
Waits l.lie rising of the sun. 

By the beilside, on the stair, 

‘Attlie tljnishold, near the gates. 

With its menace or i > s prayer, 

Like a mendicant it waits ; 

Waits, ami will not go away ; 

Waits, ami will not be {gainsaid j 

By the cares of yesterday 
'Each to-day is heaviiT made ; 

Till at length the burden siiems 
(beater tiian our stiength can bear. 

Heavy as tiie weight of dreams. 
Pressing on ns everywhere. 

And we stand from day to day. 

Like the dwarfs of tinicK gone by. 

Who, as Northern Ir-geuds say, 

Oil their shoulders held the sky. 


WEABINESa 

O LITTLE feet ! that such long year* 

Must wanrler on * hrough hopes and feara, 
Must ache and bleed beneath ypar lomi{ 
I, neai-er to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall eeme and rest tjagin. 

Am weary, thinking of vour roaa I 
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O little harfds ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to servo oj? rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ; 

L who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinong of your task* 

0 little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Suob limitless and strong desires ; 


Mine that so long lias glowed and burned^ 
With passions into ashes tamed 
Now covers and conceals its Area. 

O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their source divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 

How red my setting sun appears. 

How lurid looks this soul of mine 1* 


FLIGHIT THE THIRD. 


FATA MORGANA. 

0 SWEET illuHions of Song, 

That tempt me every where, 

In the lonely lieMs, and iiie throng 
Of the crowded thoroughfare* ! 

1 ^proaoh, and ye vanish away, 

I grasp you, and ye arc gone ; 

But ever by night and by (lay, 

The melody souudeth on. 

As the weary traveller sees 
In desert or prairie vast, 

Blue lakes, overliung with trees, 
That a pleasant shadow c^ast ; 

Fair towns with turrets high, 

And Hhining roofs of gold, 

That vanish as ho draws nigli, 

Like mists togetlier rolled, — 

So I wander and wander along, 
And forever befon; iik; gleams 

The shining city of song, 

In the beautiful hind of dreams. 

But when I would cuter the gate 
Of that gohU'ii atmosphere, 

It is gone, and I w'aiider and wait 
For tile vision to rea[)pear. 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 

Each heart has its haunted chamber, 
Where the silent moonlight falls ! 

On the floor are mysterious footsteps, 

There arc wdiispcrs along the walls ! 

And mine at times is haunted 
By phantoms of the Past, 

As motionless as shadows 
By the silent moonlight cast 

A form sits by the window, 

That is not seen by day, 

For as soon as the dawn approaches 
It vanishes away. 

It sits there in the moonlight, 

Itself as pale and still, 

And points with its airv finger 
Across the window-sill. 

Without, before the window, 

There stands a gloomy pine, 

Wliose boughs wave upward and downward 
As wave these thoughts of mine. 


And underneath its branches 
Is the CTave of a little child, 

Who died upon life’s threshold. 

And never wept nor smiled. 

What are ye, O pallid jphantoms I 
'j'hat haunt my troubled brain ? 
That vanish when day approaches, 
And at night return again V 

What are ye, O pallid phantoms ! 

But the statues without breath. 
That stand on the bridge overarching 
The silent river of death 5* 


THE MEETING. 

After so long an absence 
At last we meet again : 

Docs the meeting give us pleasure, 

Or does it give us pain ? 

The* tree of life has been shaken, 

And but few of us linger now, 

Like the Prophet’s two or three berriei 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 

We cordially greet each other 
In the ol(i, familiar tone ; 

And we think, though we do not say it. 
How oldand gray lie has grown ! 

We speak of a Merry Christmas 
And many a Happy New Year ; 

But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 

We speak of friends and their fortunes, 
And of what they did and said. 

Till the dead alone seem living, 

And the living alone seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests. 


VOX POPULI. 

When Mazirvan, the Msgioian, 
Journeyed westward thron|[h Oatbay, 
Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of ^dotira on his way. , 
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But the lesuening ratnor ended 
When he came to Khaledaii, 
There the folk were talking only 
Of Prince Camarakaman 

So it happens with the poets : 

Every province hath its own , 
Camaralzaman is famous 
Where Badoura is unknown. 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 

A GENTLE boy, with soft and silken locks, 

A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes, 

A castle-builder, with his wooden blocks, 

And towers that touch imaginary skies. 

A fearless rider on his father’s knee. 

An eager listener unto stoiies told 

At the Hound Table of the nursery. 

Of heroes and adventures manifold. 

There will be other towers for thee to build ; 
There will be other steeds for thee to ride ; 

There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater marvels and more glorified. 

Build on, and make thy castles hi^h and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the. skies ; 

Listen to voices in the upper air, 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 


CHANGED, 

FR'»m the outskirts of the town, 
Where of old the mile-stone stood. 
Now a stranger, looking down 
I behold the shadowy < rown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 

Is it changed, or am I cdiangcd ? 

Ah ! the oaks arc fresh and green, 
But the friends with whom 1 ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 
By the years that intervoue. 

Bright as ever flows the sea. 

Bright as ever shines tlie sun. 

But alas ! they seem to me 
Not the sun that used to be, 

Not the tides that used to riirL 


THE CHALLENGE. 

I HAVE a vague remembrance 
Of a story, that is told 
In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 

It, was when brave Kiiie Sanchez 
Was before Zamora slain, 

And his great besieging anny 
Lay encamped upon the plain. 

Don pWo de Ordofiez 
SalliedT forth in front of all, 
And shouted loud his challenge 
To the warders on the walk 


All the people of Zamora, 

Both the bom and the unborn, 

As traitors did he challenge 
With taunting words of scom.. 

The living, in their hniises, 

And in their graves, tiie dead i 
And the waters of their rivers, 

And their wine, and oU, and bread ! * 

There is a greater army, 

That besets ns round with strife, 

A starling, numherlos.s .irmy, 

At all l.lie gates »f life. 

The poverty- stricken millions 
Who challenge our aine ami broad, 
And impeach all as traitors. 

Both the living .uni the dtuid. 

And wlienever 1 sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song ar»! high, 
Amid tlie mirth and the music 
1 cai) hear that, fearful cry. 

And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the liglited hall, 

Ami wust(*d hands are I'xtemh'd 
To catoli the crumbs that fall. 

For within tliero is light and jilcnty, 

And oilors till the air ; 

But without there is i*old and darknoHS, 
Ami IningiT and desjiair. 

And there in the camp of faimne, 

In w.nd and cold ami rain, 

Christ, the great Lonl of tln‘ army, 

Lies dead ujion the plain ! 


THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. 

Tlir. brooklet came from the rnountaui, 

As sang th<* bard of old, 

Rnniiing with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold ! 

Far away in tlnr briny <rccan 
Therc'rolled a t urb .ent wave 
Now singing along tlie sea-beach, 

Now howling along the (Lave. 

And tin' bro<»kh‘t lias fournl tin* billow 
Though they flowed so far afiart. 

And has idled witli its froshneHs and sweotm s* 
That turbulent, bitter heart ! 


FROM THE SPANISH CANCIONEROS 

1 . 

Eyf*^ so tristful, eyes so tristful. 

Heat t BO full of can; and cumber, 

1 was lapi>ed in rest and slumber, 

V"e have made me wr’c(;fu], wistful ! 

In this life of labor endless 
Who shall comfort my distresses ? 

Querulous my soul and friendless 
In its sorrow shuns caresses, 

Ye have made me. ve liave made me 
Querulous of you, that care not, 

Byes so tristful, yet 1 dare not 
Say to wbAt ye have b trayed me. 
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BPIMETHBUIS, 


Some dttj, some day, 
0 troubiea breast, 
Shalt, thixi hud rest. 

If Love in thee 
To grief give birth, 

• Six feet of earth 
Can more than he ; 
There calm and free 
And unopprcMsed 
Shalt thou lind rest. 

The unattained 
In life at last, 

When life is passed, 
Shall all be gained ; 
And no more pained, 
No more distressed, 
Shalt thou find rest. 


pR THE poet’s afterthought. 

Have I dreamed f or was it real, 

What 1 saw as in a vision, 

When to marches hymeneal 
j In the land of the Ideal 
i Moved my thought o’er Fields Elysian ? 

I 

! What ! are these the guests whose glances 
I Seenied like sunshine gleaming round ma ? 
These the wild, bewildering fancies, 

That with dithyrambic dances 
As with magic circles bound me ? 

Ah ! how cold are their caresses ! 

Pallid cheeks, and haggard bosoms ! 
Spectral gleam their snow-white dresses, 

And from loose, dishevelled tresses 
Fall the hyacinthine blossoms ! 


y. 

Come, O Death, so silent fly ing 
That unheard thy eoming be, 

Lest the sweet (leliglit of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

For thy sure approaeli fsreeiving 
In my constancy and paiii 
I new life, should w’in again. 

Thinking that T am not living. 

So tome, uncorisciouH lying, 

All unknown thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of tlying ; 

Bring life back again t(^ me. 

Unto him who finds thee hateful, 

Death, tlu)u art inliumau pain ; 

But to me, who dying gain, 1 

Life IS but a task ungrateful. | 

Come, then, with my wisli complying, : 

All unheard tliy coming be, * j 

Lest the sweet delight of <lyiiig i 

Bring life back again to me. 


Glove of bl.ack in white hand bare, i 

And about lier forehead pale 
Wound a thin, transparent veil, 

That doth not conceal lier liair ; 

Sovereign attitude aiul air, 

Cheek and neck alike displayed, 1 

With coquottisli clianns arrayed, I 

Laughing eyes and fugitive | 

This is killing men that live, I 

’T is not mourning for the dead. , 

! 


AFTERMATH. 

When the Summer fields arc mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path; 
With the falling of the siu)w, 

With the cawing of tlie crow. 

Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the afttirmath. 

Not the sweet, new gi'ass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Nytthe upland clover bloom ; 

But the rowen mixed with weeds. 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds. 

In the Bilenoe and we gloom. 


O my songs ! whoso winsome measures 
Filled my heart with secret rapture ! 
Children of my golden leisures ! 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture V 

Fair they seemed, those songs sonorous, 
When tliey came to me unbidden ; 

Voic(‘H singfe, and in choruo, 

Like the wild birds singing o’er us 
In the dark of branches hidden. 

Disenchantment ! Disillusion ! 

Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion, 

Jarring discord, wild confusion, 

Lassitude, renunciation ? 

Not with steeper fall nor faster. 

From the sun’s serene dominions, 

Not through brighter realms nor vaster, 

In swift ruin and disaster, 
leuruH fell with shattered pinions ! 

Sweet Pji.tidora ! dear Pandora ! 

Why did mighty Jove create thee 
(%)y as 'rh(*t;iH, fair as Flora, 

Beautiful as young Aurora, 

1 f to win thee is to hate thee ? 

N(>, not hate thee ! for this feeling 
f)f unrest and long resistance 
L. but nassioiiate appealing, 

A prophetic whisper stealing 
O’ei the chords of our existence. 

iriini whom thou dost once enamor, 

Thou, beloved, never leavest ; 

In life’s discord, strife, and clamor, 

Still he feels thy spell of glamour ; 

Him of Hope thou ne’er bereavest. 

Weary hearts by thee are lifted. 

Struggling souls by thee are strengthened. 
Clouds of fear asunder rifted. 

Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted, 
Lives, like days in summer, lengthened f 

Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O, my Sibyl, iny deceiver I 
For thou makest each mystery clearer, 

And the unattained seems nearer. 

When thou fillest my heart with fever I 

Muse of all the Gifts and Graces ! 

Though the fields around us wither, 

There are ampler realms and spaces, 

Where no foot has left its traces : 

Let us turn and wander thither ! 
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^lALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE lYX 


PRELUDE. 

THE WA.V?«niE INN. 

One Autumn night, m Sudbury towui, 

AcrofB the meadows bare and brown, 

The windows of the wayside inn 
‘Gleamed red with fire-light through di»} leaves 
Of w'oodbine, hanging from tlie caves 
Their crimson curtains rent and tiiin 

Ab ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be. 

Built in the old Colonial day, 

When men lived in a grander way, 

With ampler hospitality , 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather stains upon tln^ wall, 

Avid stairways worn, and crazy doors, 

And creaking and uneven tloors, 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall 

A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of (i reams, 

Remote among the wooded hills ! 

P >r there no noisy railway speeds. 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and gleeds ; 
Bui noon and night, the panning teams 
St<;p under the great oaks, that throw 
Tangles of light and shade below, 

On roofs and doors and window-sills. 

Across the road the barns disjday 
Their lines of stalls, their mow’s of hay, 
'Phrough the wide doors the* bret'zes blow, 

Tb ' wattled cocks strut to and fio. 

And, half effaced by rain and shine. 

Tile Rod Horse prances on the sign. 

Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the county road, 

And skeletons of leaves, and clust, 

A moment quickened by its bi t-atli, 

Bhuddered and danced tluor dance of death, 
And through the ancient oaks tv’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and lied. 

But from the parlor of tluf inn 
A pleasant murmur smote the ear. 

Like water rushing through a wtir : 

Oft hitorrupted by the din 
Of laughter and of loud applause, 

And, in each interveriing pau.se, 

The music of a violin. 

The fire -light, shedding over all 
The splendor of its ruddy glow, 

Filled the whole parlor large arnl low ; 

It gleamed on wainscot and on wall. 

It touched wdth more than wonterl grace 
Pair Princess Mary’s pictured face ; 

It bronzed the rafters overheat! 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
It played inaudible melodic, s, 

It crowned the sombre clock with fiame, 

The hands, the hours, the maker’s name 
And painted with a livelier re<i 
The Landlord’s ooat-of-arras again ; 

And, flashing on the window-pane, 
Bhnblazoned with its light and shade 
The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 

Writ near a century ago, 
l^the great Major MoHneaux, 
whom Hawthorne has immortal made. 


Before the blazing fire of wood » 

Erect the rapt musician stood ; 

And<‘ver and anon he bent 
Ilia head upon his instrument, 

Vnd secMied to listen till he «^ught 
Confessi ons of its secret thought,— 

The joy, the trininph, the lament, 

The ex u 1 tat i off and the pain ; 

Then, by the imigie of his art, 

He sootiied the tinobbinys ot iti ]:eart, 

And lulled it inb, p(‘ace ligiun. 

Around the fire^^ide at their e.ise 
There sat a grou]) ol friends, (.‘ii tranced 
With the di lieioiis meloditis : 

Who from the far-off noisy towr 
Had to the wayside inn come doun, 

To rent beneath its old oak tre«^s. 

The fire- light on tlnur fai'es glanced, 

Their shadows on flo* wainsi'ot daiieAd, 

Ami, ttioiigh of different lands and speech, 
Each liad his tale to teil, and e:i<di 
Was an.viouK to be pleased and please. 

And while th(‘ swe( t i.nisieiau plays, 

Let mo in outline Hkeieli them nil, 

Ihuehanee uncoil tbly as the blaze 
With its imeertam touch portrays 
'i’heir siiadowy Hi'inblanei' on the wall. 

But first the Landlord will 1 trace ; 

(Jrave in his aspect and attire ; 

A man ol ancient ]>odigree, 

A .lu.stiee of tin* Peace was he, 

Known I.'. all Sudbury as ‘‘The Sipiire.” 
Proud v\as he of ins name and race, 

Of old Sii W'llliaui and Sir Hugh, 

And in t he parliu. full in view, 

His coat of-arms, well frameil and glazed, 
Upon th(‘ wall in colors bla/.<‘(i ; 

He be.areth gnle.H upon his sliield, 

A ehevion argent, in the field, 

With f hi'*- Wolfs’ heads, and for the crest. 

A Wwi'ri! fiart pei p,ih- addressed 
('pt>M a I.elmet bar' il ; below 
'file seroil reail.s, “ By the name of Howe.” 
And ov<‘r thi^, no long< i bright, 

'riiough glimmering with a latent light, 

Was lumg the sword liis gramlsire boro 
In the rebellions days of yore, 

Down iiore at Concord in the fight. 

A youth was then', of <piiet ways, 

A student of ohl books and flays, 

I'o whom all tongu(‘K and lands were kauwu 
And y< t a lover fff his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a friend of solitude ; 

A man of rtuch a genni' mood 
The i.e.art of all things lui embraced, 

Ami .>et of such faHinlious taste. 

He iievfT found the best too good. 

Books were his jiaHhiou and delight, 

And in his uppei* rwm at home 
Stood many a rare a^ d sumptuous tom© 

In vellum hound, will, gold bedight, 

(ireat volumes garmented m white, 
Recalling Florence. Pisa, Rome. 

He loved the twilight that suTround© 

The border -l*nd of old romance; 

Where glitter lianlieTk. helm, and lance. 

And banner waves, and trumpet souncUt 
Ami ladies ride witli hawk on wriat^ 

And mighty warriors sweep Hong, 
Magnift^ % the purple murt, 
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The cIuBk of ccnturien and of song. 

The chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d’Arthure, 
Mingled together in his brain 
With tales of Flores and Blanohefleur, 
Hir Ferumhrafl, Sir Eglamour, 

Sir Launcelot, Sir Morgadour^ 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevie, Sir Gawain. 


A young Sicilian, too, was there ; 

In sight of Etna born and bred, 

Some breath of its volcanic air 
Was glowing in his heart and brain, 

And, being rebellious to his liege, 

After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Across the western seas he fled, 

In good King Bomba’s happy reign. 

His face was like a summer night, 

All flooded with a dusky liglit ; 

His hands were small ; his t-oetli shone white 
As sea-shells, when he smiled or spoke ; 

His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 

Clean shaven was he as a pncnt. 

Who at the mass on Huiuky sings, 

Save that upon his upper lip 

His beard, a good palm’s hjngth at least, 

Level and pointefi at the tip, 

Shot sideways, like a swallow’s wings. 

The })oet6 ^ ead he o’er and o’er, 

And most of all the Immortal Four 
Of Italy ; and next to tliose, 

The story-telling bard of prose, 

Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole’s green hills and vales 
Remembered for Boccaccio’s sake. 

Much too of music was his thought ; 

The melodics and measures fraught 
With Biinshinc and thi; ojarn air, 

Of Vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Sicily ; 

And much it pleased him to peruse 
The songs of the Snhlian muse, — 

Bucolic soup by Meli sung 
In the familiar peasant, tongue. 

That made men say, ‘Behold ! once more 
The pitying gods to earth restore 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! ” 


A Spanish Jew from Alicant 

Witn aspect grand and grave was there ; 

Vender of silks and fabrics rare, 

And attar of rose from the Ijcvant. 

Like an old Patriarcli he ajipeared, 
Abraham or Isaac, or at least 
Some later Projiliet or High-Priest ; 

With lustrous eyes, and olive skin, 

And, wildly tossed from cheeks and chin, 
The tumbling cataract of his beard. 

His garments br<!atlRHl a sjucy scent 
Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 

Like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet tlie mariner, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and the seas 
That wash the shores of Celebes. 

All stories that recorded are 
By Pierre Alphonse he knew by heart, 
And it was rumored he could say 
The Parables of Sandabar, 

And all the Fables of Pilpay, 

Or if not all, the greater part ! 

Well versed was he in Hebrew books, 
Talmud and Targum, and the lore 
Of Kabala ; and evermore 
There was a mystery^ in his looks ; 

His eyes seemed gazing far away, 

As if in vision or in trance 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 

And saw the Jewish maidens dance. 


A Theologiaii, from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there * 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen, ’ 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The new Commandment given to men. 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 

With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

Nor banished nature from his plan," 

But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church. 

Lofty as in the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 

A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse ; 

'I’he inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glorv, the swift flight, 

Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream. 

All these were his ; but with them came 
No envy of another’s fame ; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet 
For music in some neignboring street. 

Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honor and blessings on his head 
Whihi living, good report when dead, 

Who, not too eager for renown. 

Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown ! 

Last the Musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood ; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
His figure tall and straight and lithe. 

And every feature of his face ; 

Revealing his Norwegian race : 

A radiance, streaming from within, 
Around his eyes and forehead beamed, 
The Angel with the violin. 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed. 

He lived in that ideal world 
Whose language is not speech, but song ; 
Around him evermore the throng 
Of elves and sprites their dances whirled •, 
The Strdmkarl sang, the cataract hurled 
Its headlong waters from the height; 

And mingled in the wild delight 
The scream of sea-birds in their flight, 
The rumor of the forest trees, 

The plunge of the implacable seas, 

The tumult of the wind at night, 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 

Old ballads, and wild melodies 
Tliroagh mist and darkness pouring forth. 
Like Klivagar's river flowing 
Out of the glaciers of the North. 

Tlie instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made, 

By a great master of the past, 

Ere yel was lost the art divine ; 

Fashioned of maple and of pine. 

That in Tyrolian forests vast 

Had rocked and wrestled with the blast v 

Exquisite was it in design, 

Perfect in each minutest part, 

A marvel of the lutist’s art ; 

And in its hollow chamber, thus, 

The maker from whose hands it came 
Had written his unrivalled name, — 

“ Antonius Stradivarius.” 

And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of Qold, 
Whose music had so weird a sound, 

The hunted stag forgot to bound, 

Tbe leaping rivmet backward rolled. * 
The birds oame down from bush ana tree, 
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The dead came from beneath the eea, 

The maiden to the harper’s knee ! 

The music ceased ^ the applause was loud, 
The pleased musician smiled and bowed ; 
The wood-fire clapped its hands - f flame, 
The shadows on tne wainscot stirred, 

And from the harpsichord tl -jre came 
A ghostly murmur of acclaim, 

A sound like that sent down at night 
By birds of passage in their flight. 

From the remotest distan ce heard. 

Then silence followed ; then began 
A clamor for the Landlord’s tale,— 

The story promised thorn of old, 

They said, but always left untold ; 

And he, although a bashful man, 

And all his courage seemed to fail, 
Finding excuse of no avail, 

Yielded ; and thus the story ran. 


THE LANDLORD’S TALE 

PAUL KKVEHE’s ride. 

Listen, my children, and yon shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that fainous day and year. 

He said to his friend, “ Tf the British march 
Bv .and or sea from the town to-night, 

H lUff a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

R^ady to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 

For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 

The* he said “ Good night ! ” and with muffled 
oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose ov n* the bay, 

Whert* swinging w.\de at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war • 

A phantom ship, with each rna.st and spar 
Across the moon like a prisejn l)ar, 

And a huge black Indk, that was maguified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
VVanders and watches with eagtir ears. 

Till in the silence around him he beans 
The muster of men at the barrack !lo(»r, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their Ixiats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 

To the belfry -chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that rotuid him ma<R 
^sses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

^ the highest window in the wall. 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encamprient on the hill, 

W^pped in silence so deep and still 
^at he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
Watchful nighl^wmd, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 


And seeming to whisper, “ All is well 1 ” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the sfcret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the deatl ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts ar"' bent 
On a shadowy something f )r awav. 

Where the jriver widens to meet the '.ny,- • 

A line of black that bentls and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boais. 

Meanwliilo, impatient to mount and ride, 

Booted ami spurred, with a heavy stride 
(>u the oppo.mte shore walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse’s side. 

Now ga7.ed at the lan!l'*CHj)e far and near. 

Then, impetuons, sfaniped the earth, 

And turned and tight I'ued his saddle-girth ; 

But mostly he watclu d with I'ngei st'anih 
The belfry tower of tl»(' Oui North Church, 

As it rose aSove the grave s on the hill, 

Lonely and sportial and sombre and still. 

And lo! as la looks, on the belfry’s heigl t 
A ghinnuT, ami then a gleam of light ! 

He springs to the s.addle, the brid’ lit» turns, 

But Inigtrs and gazes, till full on b.is sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a vill.'.^e stn'ot, 
j A Khap(^ in the moonlight, a bulk in t>he dark. 

I And beneath, from the j)tbl)leK, in passing, a 
spark 

; Struck out hy a steed li ving feuiless and fh?et : 
j That was all ! And yet, tluoiigh the gloom auA 
I the light, 

[ Tho fat<‘ of a nation was riding that night ; 

[ And the spark stnick out by that stt'cd, in his 
i flight, 

Kindled tin; land into flame witli if s heat. 

j He '.as left the village and mounted the steep, 

I And beneath him, tniiuiuil .ind broad ami deep, 
Is the Mysrie, nuM-ting the <yr<‘!in ti(l(‘S ; 

7 \ml under tho alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on tho saml, now loud oti the ledge, 

Is heard the train]) of his steed as In* rides. 

It was twelve by tin* village ek.ek 

When h( crossed tlio lu idgi; inf-o Me<lfo d town 

Ho heard the eniwing of the caycL, 

And the ba iking of tlu farmer’s dog, 

Ami felt ih«‘ damn of (he river fog, 

: That rises after tlio s.a goes down. 

! It was one bv the vdhige clock, 
i When ho galloped into Lexir*gt/On. 

I Pie saw the gilde<l weathercock 
I Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

' Ami the lueoting-houso wimlovv.s, blank and liaru, 

I Caz. at. him with a spectral glam, 

I As if tie y alreailv stfiod aghast 
i At tli«‘ bloody work they would look upon. 

' It was two bv the village c lock, 
i Whcai ho caino to tho bridge in (’omord town. 

I H<* hoard tho bloating of the flock. 

I Acid the* twitter of birds .irnong the trees, 

, And f) ' the breath of tho morning breei.c 
I IJlowing over tho me adows brown. 

I And one was safe and sloop in his Iwd 
Who M the bridge would bo first to fall, 

Who that ctay would Is* lying dcatl, 

PicTced liy H lintish ii iwket ball. 

You know the rest. In tho Isioks you have rea<l 
J How the Britiesh Regulars fired ano fled,— 

How the fanners gave them ball for liall, 

From behind ouch fence am' farm-yard wall, 
(Phasing the red-coaU «lown the lane. 

Then crosaing the fields to emcirge again 
Under the trees at tl^c turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fir* and load. 




So through the night rodo Paul Tlevero ; 

And BO throuj^h the went his cry of ularin 
To eTcry Miildlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knocl: at the door, 
And a word that shall < oho forc vrrmojo ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the nour of darkness and peril and need, 

Th ^ people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Uovero. 


INTERLUDR 

The Landlord ended thus his tale. 

Then rising took down from its na’l 
The sword that hung there, dim wdth dust, 
And cleaving to its sheath with rust, 

And said, “This sword was in the fight.” 
The Poet seized it, and exclaimed, 

It is the sword of a good knight, 

Though homespun was his ooat-of-mail ; 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyense, Colado, Dnrindale, 

'walibar^ os AxQuudight> 


Or other name the books record ? 

Your ancestor, who bore this sword 
As Colonel of the Volunteers, 

Mounted upon hia old ^ay mare, 

{>een here and there and everywhere, 

To me a grander shape appears 
Than old Sir William, or what not, 
Clinldng about in foreign lands 
With iron gauntlets on nis hands, 

And on his head an iron pot I ” 

All laughed ; the Landlord’s face grow »d 
As his escutcheon on the wall • 

He could not comprehend at all 
The drift of whan tho Poet said ; 

For those who had been longest dead 
Were always greatest in his eyes ; 

And ho was speechless with surprise 
To see Sir William’s plumed head 
Brought to a level with the rest, 

A nd made the subject of a jest. 

And this TMjroeiving, to appease 
The Landlord’s wrath, the others’ feate^ 
Tlie Student said, with careless eaae, 
“Tho ladies and the cavaliers. 

The arms, the loves, the oourt^iea 
The deeds of high emprise, I sing I 
Thus Aiioato aays, in words 
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That have the stately stride and ring 
Of armed knights and clashing swords. 

Now listen to the tale I bring ; 

Listen ! though not to me belong 
The flowing draperies of his song. 

The wor^ that rouse, the voice that charms. 
The Landlord’s tale was one oi arms, 

Only a tale of love is mine 
Blending the human and divino, 

A tale or the Decameron, told 
In Palmiori’s garden old, 

By Fiametta, laurel-crowned, 

While her comfianions lay around. 

And heard the intermingled sound 
Of airs that on their errands sped, 

And wild birds gossipping overhead. 

And lisp of leaves, and fountain’s fall. 

And her own voice more sweet tliaii all. 
Telling the tale, which, wanting tiieso, 
Perchance may lose its power to please.” 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

THE FALCON OF SEH FEOEItKiO. 

One summer morning, when the sun was hot, 
Weary with labor in hia garden-plot. 

On a rude bench beneath his cottage eaves, 

Ser Pederigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms outspread, 

Hung in delieiotis clusters overhead. 

llelf w liiin, through tije lovely valley, flowed 

The river Amo, like a winding road. 

And from its banks were lifted high in air 
'Idi*. spires and roofs of Florence called the Fair ; 
To him a marble tomb, that above 
His wasted fortunes and his buri'-d love. 

For there, in banquet and in touinauieat, 

His wealth had lavished b 'eii, Ins substance spent, 
'i’o woo and lose, since ill hi.s wooing sped, 

Monn: Oiov'anna, who his rival wed. 

Yet ever iu his lancy reigned .supreme. 

The ideal woman of a young man’s dream. 

Then he withdrew, ^n poverty and r»aiii. 

To MiiH small farm, the last of his aomain. 

His oi iy comfort and his only care 

To prune his vines, and plant the lig and pear ; 

His only forester and only gi e.di 

His Falcon, faithful to him, when the rest. 

Whose Avilling hands had found so light of yore 

The brazen knocker of his palacre door, 

Harl now no strength to lift the wooden latch. 
That entrance gave beneath a roof of tliatch. 
Companion of his solitary ways, 

Purveyor of his feasts on holidays. 

On him this melancholy man bestowe<l 
The love with which his nature overflowed. 

.\nd so the empty-handed years went round, 
Vacant, though voieeful with proplndfc soiinti. 
And so, that summer mom, lie sat and mused 
With folded, patient hands, a.s he was nseil. 

And dreamily before his half-closed sight 
Floated the vision of his lost delight. 

^side him, motionless, the drowsy bird 
Dreamed of the chastr, and in hi.s slninbor heard 
The sudden, scythe-like sweep of wings, that<lare 
The headlong plunge thro’ edily ing gulfs of air. 
Then, starting broad awake ujion hi.H })erch. 
Tinkled his bells, like mass-bells in a church, 
And, looking at his master, seemed to say, 

Ser Federigo, shall we hunt to-day ? ” 

Pederigo thought not of the chase , 

The tender vision of her lovely face, 

I will not say he seems to see, he sees 
la the leaf-shadows of the trellises, 


herself ; a lovely child * 

With flowing tresses, and eyes wide and wild, 
Coming undaunted up garden walk, 

And looking not at lain, but at th^> lu.wk. 

‘‘ Beautifal falcon ! ” said ho, " wuuld that T 
Might hold thee on my wrist, or f. o ihec fy : ” 
rhe voice w’as hers, and mado strange ^ ihot s start 
Through all the haunted chambers of his hcai t, 
As an leolian harp through gusty doors 
Of some old ruin its wild music pours. 

I “ Who is thy mother, mv fair boy ? ” he said, 

I Hu Hand laid softly tm that shii.ing head. 

I “ Monna (iiovamia. Will you let me stay 
i while, and vdth your fale.on ])Iay 

: Wii live tdiere, just b<>yond vonr garden wall, 

, In the great hous<.‘ behind the [Kiplafs tiUh” 

j So he spake on ; and I\'t|ci heard 
As Irom alar '‘aeh nfl.eied word, 

I And drilted onward Ihrongli tiie golden gleams 
I And shadows of tlu' ini'^ty st'a o! di warns, 

I As marineis UHaihiied tJirini^h vajaus drift, 

I And leel the sea bene ith 1 h('in rink 'ud lift, 

And hear lar olV the inournfiil break' rs roar, 

; And voices e.iliing faintly i'roni fJ.e shore I 
; Then, waking from lus pleasant uveries. 

I He took the little boy npon his knees, 
j And told him .‘'toiK"' of lus gallant bir<l, 

, 'I’ill in their IriemLlii]) he beeaine a third. 

j IMonna Giovanna. widow < 1 in her prime, 

! Had e^uiu' with friend,', to pass the uinmer tim* 

! in her tirand villa, liilf u .u iiji the lull, 
j O’erlooking Floreiica-, but ret ired and Mi.il! ; 

I Whth iron gates, that opened thiongh long lines 
I Of sacred dex and cc'nt.ennial pines, 
j And terr.iocd gardens, and broad steps of sf-one, 

I A«m 1 .■'ylvan deities, uitfj ino^s o'ei grown, 

; And mntains palintat-mg in the heat, 

I And all Val <rArno siretelied beiie.ith its feet. 

1 Hei e in seeln,-.ion, as a widow may, 

' ’riie lo\elv lady whiled the iioius away, 

I Painng in sable* robes the HtatiU’d liall, 

' Hei’si'lf the stateli<*st statue among all, 

; And se<‘ing more ainl more, wdth seciei jf»y, 

Hei husband i i'^en and living m her boy, 

Till tin* lost •seii’.e ol life returned .again, 

Not as delight, but as lelud’ from pain. 

Meanwliib^ the boy r. !•■. it : m Ins stieiigth, 
Stornu'd down the >■!. •■ ■ length U) length , 

Tlu' HOreainiiig peaeoel .dialed in hot pursuit, 

I And climbed the gai'leii tieiiises for Iruit. 

! Hat his (dii(d‘ pasliine wan ,(• watch die flight 
. Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight, 

[ Jb-yond tiie tn-C', tliat fniiged the garden wall, 

! 'J’luMi do\vnvvar<l .st<»<tpnig al some distant call ; 
i And as Ik ga./.« <l full (d'ten \\ondered he 
j Who migfit (dj(‘ master of l.lie fahaju lay 
] Until that, hapjiy nioining, when lie found 
j Mastei and falcon in tlie cottage ground. 

i And iK»w a sliadovv and a ten or fell 
i On the gnat lioiiHi', as if a Tiassing-beU 
i Tollo<l fioni the tower, ami filled each Mpacmut 
rotnn 

I With H( ' .'•taw’e, and preternatural gloom ; 

' Tint f»eti.e<l boy grew ill. and day by day 
! Pined with rnysterion.H malady aw-ay. 

‘ Tlic* im r fur’s lieart would not be comforted ; 

Her da! ling seemed to her already dejul, 

: And often, sitting’- by tl • Miifbenu’s si<le, 
i ‘‘ What can J do to comiort thee?” ahe cried, 
i At first the silent lips made no reply, 
i But, moved at lengtii by her imiiortimate cry, 

I “Give mo,” lie answen d, with imploring tone, 
j “.Ser Federigo’s ialcou fur m*’ own ! ” 

' No answer could the astonished mother make ; 

I How could Rhe a»k, for her darlingk Ritko, 

' Such favor at a luckh'ss lover’s hand, 
i Well knowing that to asV w'a* to command ? 
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Well knowing, what all falconers confessed, 

In ail the land that falcon was the best. 

The master’s pride and passion and delight, 

And the sole pursuivant of this poor knight. 

But yet, for her child’s sake, she could no less 
Than give assent, po soothe nis restlessness, 

So promised, and then promising to keep 
Her promise sacred, saw him faU asleep. 

The morrow was a bright September morn ; 

The earth was beautiful as il new-born ; 

There was that nameless spleiulor everywhere. 
That wild exhilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers m the city street 
Congratulate each other as they meet. 

Two lovely ladies, c’othed in cloak and hood, 
Passed through the garden gate ii.to the wood, 
Under the lustrous leaves, and through the sheen 
Of dewy sunshine showering down between. 

!Phe one, close-hooded, had the attractive grae»- 
Which sorrow sometimes lends a woman's face; 
Her dark eyes moistened vith the mists that roll 
From the gulf- stream ol j>assion in the soul ; 

The other with her hood thro\\n hack, her hair 
Making a golden glory in the air, 

Her cheeks suffnsed u ith an anroi-al blush. 

Her young heart singing loudi r t/han th<‘ thrush. 
So walked, that morn, throngii mingled light and 
shade, 

Each by the other’s presmice lovelier made, 

Monna (xiovanna and lier liosorn friend, 

Intent upon their errand and its end. 


Which said, as plain as language to the ear 
“ if anything is wantfai^, I am here I ’ 

Yes, everything is watttmg, gallmat bird I 
The master seized thee without further word 
Like thine own lure, he whirled thee found • ah 

The pomp and flutter of brave falconry, 

The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood 
The flight and the pursuit o *er field and wood 
All these forevermore are ended now ; ’ 

No longer victor, but the victim thou ! 

Then on the board a snow-white cloth he spread 
Laid on its wooden dish the loaf of bread, ’ 
Brought purple grapes with autumn sunshine hot 
The fragrant peach, the juicy bergamot; ' ’ 

Tlien in the midst a flask of wine he placed. 

And with autumnal flowers the banquet graced 
Ser Foderigo, would not these suffice 
Without thy falcon stuffed with cloves and spice ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly dame 
With her conipatiiori to the cottage came, 

ITpon Ser Federigo’s brain there leJl 
The wild enchantment of a magic spell ! 

The room they entered, mean and low and small, 
Was changed into a sumptuous banquet-hall. 

With fanfares by aerial trumpets blown ; 

The ru.sbio cliair she sat on was a throne; 

He ate celestial food, and a divine 
Flavor was given to his country wine, 

And the poor falcon, fl agrant with his spice, 

A peacock was, or bird of paradise ! 


They found Ser Federig<i at his toil, 

Like banished Adam, delving in tlie soil ; 

And when he looked and these fair women spied. 
The garden suddenly was glorihed ; 

His long-lost Mdon was restored again, 

And the strange rivi'r winding through the plain 
No longer was the Arno to his eyes, 

But the Euphrates watering Paradise ! 

Monna Oiovanna raised her statel f bead, 

And with fair words td salutation said : 

“Ser Foderigo, wo come lune as Criends, 

Hoping in this to make houk! poor amends 
For nas^mkindness. 1 who iie’c-r befoio 
Would even cross tlic tlireshold of your <loor, 

I who in Jiappier davs such ])ri(lo niaintained, 
Befused your banquets, and your gifts disdained, 
This morning comi«, a self-invited guest, 

To put your gtuierous nature to the t(‘st. 

And bnuikfast with you under your own vine.” 
To which ho answereil : “ Poor desei t of mine, 
Not your unkiiidness call it, for if aught 
Is good in mo of feeling or (d’ thought. 

Prom you it comes, and this last grace outweighs 
.f\ll sorrows, all regrets of other days.” 

And after further oomplinn'iib and bilk. 

Among tlie dahlias in the garden w^alk 
He left his guests ; and to his cottage turned, 
And as ho entered for a moment yearned 
For the lost splendors of the days of old, 

The ruby glass, the silver and the gold, 

And felt how piercing is the sting of pride, 

IW want embittered and intensifie.d. 

Ho looked about him for some means or way 
To keep this unexpected holiday ; 

St‘Hrche<l every cupboard, and then searched 
again, 

Hiinmioned the maid, who came, but came in 
vain ; 

'’ The Signor did not liuiit to-day,” she said, 
“There's nothing in the house but wine and 
bread.” 

Then suddenly the drowsy falcon shook 
His little bells, with that sagaoioua look, 


When the repast was ended, they arose 
And pa.ssed again into the garden-close. 

Then said the lady, “ Far too well 1 know, 
Remembering still the days of long ago, 

'rtiongh you betray it not, with what surprise 
You see *mo here in this familiar wise, 
j Yon have no children, and you cannot guess, 
Mhat anguish, what unspeakable distress, 

A mother feels, whose child is lying ill, 

Nor how her heart anticipates his will 
And yet for this, you .see mo lay aside 
All womanly reserve and check of pride, 

And ask the thing most precious in your sight, 
Your falcon, your sole comfort and delight. 
Which if you And it in your h'eax't to give, 

My ])oor, nnhapi>y boy perchance may live.” 

: Ser F'ederigo listens, and replies, 

; With tears of love and pity in his eyes : 

” Alas, dear lady ! there can be no task 
S<» sweet to me, as giving when you ask. 

One little hour ago, if I had known 

This wish of yours, it would have been my own. 

I Blit thinking in what manner I could best 
; Do honor to the presence of my guest, 

I deemed that notldng worthier could be 
! Than what most dear and precious was to me, 

I And so my gallant falcon breathed his last 
j To furnish forth this morning our repast.” 

' In mute contrition, mingled with dismay, 

'rhe gentle lady turned her eyes away, 

I ('.rieving that he such sacrifice should make, 

I And kill his falcon for a woman’s sake, 

Yrt feeling in her heart a woman’s pride, 

; That nothing she could ask for was denied ; 

' 'riieii took her leave, and passed out at the gate 
With footstijp slow and soul disconsolate. 

Three days went by, and lo ! a passing bell 
; Tolled from the little chapel in the dell ; 

' Ten strokes Ser Federigo neard, and said, 
Breathing a prayer, “ Alas ! her child is dead ! ” 
j Three months went by ; and lo ! a merrier chime 
! Rang from the chapel bells at Christmas time ; 
The cottage was deserted, and no more 
I Ber Federi|[o sat beside its door, 
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Mna viUa, imlf-way up the hill, 
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Knthroned once more in the old ruetio ohaa 
mgh -p«ched upon the back of which there 

The ima^of a falcon carved in wood, 

And underneath the inscription, with a date, 
^All things come round to him who will but 
wait.” • 


» INTERLUDE. 

Soon as the story reached its end, 

One, over eager to commend, 

Crowned it with injudicious praise ; 

And then the voice of blame found vent, 
And fanned the embers of dissent 
Luto a somewhat lively blaze. 

The Theologian shook his head ; 

These old Italian tales,” he said, 

“ From the much-praised Decameron down 
Through all the rabble of the rest, 

Are either trifling, dull, or lewd ; 

The gOKsjp of a neighborhood 


]ji some remote provincial town, 

A scandalous chronicle at best ! 

They seem’to me a jtagnant fen, 

Grown rank with rushes and with ree<ll| 
Where a white lily, now and then, 

Blooms in the midst of noxious weeds 
And deadly nightshade iin its banka ” 

To this the Student straigld. replied, 
“For the white lily, many thanks ! 

One should not say, with too much pridf^ 
Fountain, I will not drink of t bee ! 

Nor were it grateful to forget 
That from these reservoirs and tanks 
Eve a imperial Shakes)>('ar<' drew 
His Jrloor of V< nice, and tip' Jew, 

And Romeo aiu* Julu i, 

And many a fa nous oomedy.” 

Then a long pause ; till some oik* said, 
“An angel is flying overhead ! ” 

At these words spakt' the Spanish iTew, 
And muiMinred with nii inward breaLlis 
“God grant, if what you say bo true. 

It may not be the Angel of Death ! ’* 

And then another pause; and then, 
Stroking his board, lu' said again : 

“Tliis brings back to my inenioiy 
A story in the Talmud told. 



u» saw Ingel of Beoth before bim utend. 
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Tliat book of g^rau, that book of gold, 

Of wbndtiTS many and manifold, 

A tale that often comew to me, 

And fills my heart, and haunts mv brain, 
And never wearies nor grows old. ’ 


Thyself unseeft, and with an unseen sword. 
Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Loro.” 
The Angel took the sword a^ain, and swore, 
And waSrs on earth unseen forevermore. 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TAI..E. 

THE LEGEND OP RABBI BEN LEVI. 

Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, road 
A volume of the Law, in which it said, 

“No man shall look upon my face and live.” 

And as he road, ho prayed tbal ( Jod would give 
His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 
To look upon His face and yet not die. 

Then fell a sudden shadow on the page. 

And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age. 

He saw th<! Angel of l)(!ath before* him stand. 
Holding a naked sword in hi.s right hand. 

Rabbi lien Levi was a righteous man, 

Yet througli his veins a cliill of terror ran. 

With tremliling voice ho said, “ What w'ilt thou 
here V “ 

The angel answered, "'Lo ! the tiim; draws near 
When thou must die; yet first, by Hod’s decree, 
Whate’er thou askost sliall be granted thee.” 
Replied the Rabbi, “ lict the.se living eyes 
First look upon my jilace in Paradi.se.” 

Then said the angi’l, “Come with me and look.” 
Hahbi Ben L«*vi elosed th * sacred book, 

Aiul rising, and ujilii’ting his gray heiul, 

“(live me thy swor 1,” he to tlie Angel saiil, 

“ Lest thou sliouhlst fall upon me by the w'ay.” 
The angel smiled and hastened to oIm'v, 

Then led him forth to the (felestia! 'I’own. 

And H(‘t him on the wall, wlicue<*, ga/,mg down, 
Rabbi lien Levi, with his bv .ng eyes. 

Might lock upon his place in Paiadise 

Then straight into the city of the Lord 

Th ' Ruhhi lea[>ed witli the Death Augers swa'nl. 

And through tlio Htieot.s th(*re swept a sudden 

t eatli 

‘thing there unknown, wliicli men call 
death, 

Meanwiiile the Angel stayed without, ami crit‘d, 
“Come back!” To which the H.iblu’s voioi* 
replied, 

“ No ! iu the name of (lod, whom 1 ailore, 

1 swear tliat hence J will depart no more ! ” 

Then all tlio Angels cried, “O Holy One, 

See what the sou of Levi here hath clone! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violmce. 
And in Thy name rcfuse.s to go Ik'ucc I “ 

Thc! Lord replied, My Angels, be not wroth ; 
Did o’er the son of Levi break his oath ? 

Let liim remain ; for ho with mortal eye 
Hhall look upon my face uiid yet not die.” 


INTERLUDE. 

He ended : and a kind of spell 
Upon the silent listeners fell. 

His solemn manner and his words 
Had touched the deep, mysterious chords, 
That vibrato in each nnman breast 
Alike, but not alike confessed. 

The spiritual world seemed near ; 

And close above them, full of fear. 

Its awful adumbration passed, 

A luminous shadow, vague and vast, 
d'hey almost feared to look, lest there, 
Embodi(.'d from the impalpable air. 

They might behold the Angel stana. 
Holding the sword in his right hand. 

At last, but in a voice subdued. 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood, 

Said the Sicilian : “ While you spoke, 
^relliiig your legend marvellous, 

Suddenly in my memory woke 

The thought or one, now gone from us,— 

An old Abate, meek and mild. 

My friend and teacher, when a child. 

Who sometimes in those days of old 
Thc legend of an Angel told, 

Whicdi ran, as 1 remember, thus.’’ 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

KING ROBERT OP SICILY. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And V^almond, Emjieror of Allemaine, 

A[»part;llcd in magnificent attire. 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John's eve, at vespers, proudly sat 
And heard the jirif.-sts chant the Mingnificat 
And as he listened, o’er and'o’er again 
R(*peab‘(i, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught thc words, IJcfiomit potentes 
rt txdlUwii ht^miles 
And slowl> lifting up his kingly head 
He to a leariK'd clerk beside him said, 

“What mum these words V” The clerk made 
answer meet, 

“ He has put down the mighty from their seat 
And has exali.ed them of low degree.” 

Thereat King Robei-t muttered scornfully, 

“ is wfll that such seditious wmrds are sung 
Only by fuiest.s and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto juiests and people be it known, 

There is no iiower can push mo from my throne !’* 
Ami leaning back, he yawned and felFasleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 


Beyond thc outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard thc great voice, and said, with panting 
breath, 

‘ (Jive hack the sword, and let me go my W'ay.” 
W nereat the liabbi jiaused, and answered, 
/' Nay.” 

Anguish enough already lia.s it caused 
Among the sous <tf men.” And while he paused 
He hoard the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air, “Cive back the 
sword ! ” 

The Rabbi bowed his head in silent jirayer ; 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel, “Swear, 

No human eye shall look on it agftin ; 

But when thoq^ |a]|Dest away the souls of men, 


When lie awoke, it was already night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no light, 
Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and 
faint. 

Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked : 
He cri<^ aloud, and listened, and then knockeo, 
And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds re-echo^ from the roof and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalla, 

At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 
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And thin-king tldeves 'W’ere in the house of prayer. 

Came with mB lantern, aaking, “ Who is tnere V 
Half choked withrage^ King Robert fiercely said, 

‘ ‘ Open : 't is I, the King ! Art thou afraid ? ” 

The frightened sexton, muttering, with a ciirso, 

“ This IB some drunken vagabond, or worse ! 

Turned the great key and flung the portal wide ; 

A man rushed by him at a single stride. 

Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak, 

Wlio neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 

Hut leaped into the blackness of the night, 

And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, What others Htiil wasuusu^^^^^ 

Despoiled of his magnificent attire, xViid when the Ain^i i met him on Ins wav 

l^reheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, And half in earnest, lialf m jest would saV 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, | Sternly, though toii l.Mh , that he iin.vht, M 
Strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; j The velvet scabbard lu'l'd a .ovm-.i ol sted, 
Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his j “ Art thou tl.(‘ Kin..: ^ ” the j>assion of his woe 


Days came and wont ; aud now retumefll again 
old Saturnian reign ; 

Angel’s goveruancobeiugn * 

A j Ppy 'Bland danced with com ji ud wine, 
And deep wdthin the luountaiu’s burning breaai 
Knceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert \ ielded to hi . fate, 
Sullen anti silent and ciiseoiisolati'. 

Dre^ed in the motley garb that Jesters wear, 
With look bewildeieii and a vacant stare, 

Close shaven above the ears, a.s monks aie shiim, 
Hy courtiers mocked, by pages linmhed to 
His only Iritnui the ape, liih only tooil 


scorn, 


Burst from lum in resistless < 
And, lifting high his I’mtshratl, 
Tlie liaiighty answer back, ' 
King ' *’ 


rage 

To right and left each seneschal and page, 

A^d hurried up the broad and sounding stair. 

His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare 
From ball to hall he passed with breathless speerl ; 

Voices aud cries he heard, but did not heed, 

Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 

Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring, , . 

King Robert’s self in features form, and height, : On Holy Thursday to li 

But all transfigured with angelic l;ght! 

Jt was an Angel ; and his presence there 
With i. divine effulgence filled the air, 

An exultation, piercing the disguise, 

Thougii none the hidden Angel recognized. 

A moment speechless, motionless, amazed. 

The tl Toneless monarch on the Angel gazed, 

Who met his look of anger and surprise 
With the divine compassion of his eyes ; 


■rth> 
he woubl fling 
I am, 1 RiU the 


Almost three years wi re ended ; when there 
came 

j Ambassadors of great rej>ul«* and name 
I From Valinond, Fmperor ol Allem.'iinc, 

I Onto King Robert, saving that Pope Urbane 
By lettiT summoned them iorthwiili to come 
city of Rome. 

! ’Phe Angel with great. |o\ nauMved his guests, 
j And gave them jtresents of embroidered vests, 
i And velvet miantl(>> with rich ermine lined, 
j And rings and jewels of tlie rarest kind, 
j Then h(‘d< [»arted w il,h them o'er tlie sea 
I Into the lovely Ian I ol' It.dy, 

: Whose lovidiness s\as more resplendent made 
i By tin; men; ]>a,ssing of that laivaleade, 
j VV ith plumes, and cloaks, aud luniHings, and tho 
' stir 


Then said, “Who art thou and why com 'st thou : Of jewelled bridle and of gulden Hj>nr. 
bore I'*’ ; 


To which King Robert answered, with a sneer, 

“ 1 am tiie King, ami comi; to claim my own 
From an impostor, who usurps my throne I ” 

Ami suddenly, at t^cse audacious words. 

Up sprang tne angry guests, and drew 
Kwiu’ds ; 

The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 

“ Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jester, thou 1 ^I’li 


their 


and scalloped ' 


Henceforth shall wear the bells 
capo. 

And for thy counsellor shalt lead an ape ; 
Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 
And wait upon my henchmen in the hall !” 


‘ Aud lo ! among tho menials, in mock state, 

! Upon a fiiebahi steed, with shamhlmg :piit, 

His eloal of fox rails flapping in the wind, 

' Tile soh'inn ajs- d(>muroly jteichoil bidilnd 
King RoIkmI. iod(“, m. iking huge nuTi irmjiR. 

! In all theeourifrv towns through which they went. 


with great pox.ip and 


l*oi»e r- eeived tl 
blaie 

i f)f bannered trumpets on Saint Peter’s square, 
j (living his boiiciliction and omlirace, 

I Ferviuit, and fall of ajiostolie grace, 
j Wliih* with coiigratulaiions and with prayer* 

He enti’rti.iiicd the Angel unawarcH, 

Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries Lad, Robeit, fhejesti-r, bui sting through the crowd, 

prftycrs, j Into thi-ir piesenee rushed, and riricd aloud, 

They ihru«t him from the hall and down the | “ I am the King 1 Look, aud hehold in mo 
Btaiiii ; j Robert, your hi othej-, King of Sicily ! 

A group of tittering pages ran before, j This man, who wears rnv smnblance to your eye*. 

And as they o^ned wide the folding-door, I Is an impost/or in a king’s disguise. 

His heart failed, for he heard, with strange j Do you not know me 5* does no voice within 
alarms, jVnswer my erv and say vv an; akin ?” 

The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, ’ j ’PIjc Po} in silence, but with troubled m en, 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring i (iazed ai. the Angel’s eountenanct' serene ; 

With the mock plaudits of “ Ijong live tho j Tlx* Knqieror, laugiiing, said, “ It is strange spout 
King ! ” , To ke< [.- a madman l< r thy Fool at court : ” 


Next morning, waking with the day’s first beam, 
He said within himself, “ It was a dream ! ” 

But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 
There were the cap and Ivells beside his bod, 
^ound him rose the bare, discoloretl walls, 

by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
ill the comer, a revolting shape, 

Riveting and chattering sat the wretched ape. 

S dream ; the world he loved so much 

H*d turned to dnat and ashee at his touch ! 


And tl.> poor, baffled J; sti r in flisgraco 
Was husHed ba(;k arnoii the populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week w'ent by, 

And BasU'r i^unday gh'arncHl upon the sky ; 

'f’hc presemwB of tlie Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun ? oso, made the city bright, 

.Ami with new fervor filled the lieartw of men, 
Who fidt that ( flirist indeed had risen again, 
Even the Jester, on his btsd of straw, 

With haggard eyes the nr wonted aplendor saw, 
> 
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He felt within a |>ower ttnfelt before, ; 

And, kneeling humbly on hie chamber floor, 

He h<*.rd the rushing garments of the iiord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heaven- 
ward. 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 


TUE SAGA OF KINO OLAF. 

L 


And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube’s shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train. 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto S^emo, and from thence by sea. 

And when once more within Palermo’s wall, 

And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 

He heard the Angclua from convent towers, 

As if the better world conversed with ours. 

He beckoned to King Robert to clravv nigher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

“Art thou the King ? ” Then, bowing down his 
head. 

King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 
Amd meekly answered him ; “ Thou knowest 

best ! 

My sins os scarlet are ; let me go hence, 

And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 

Across those stones that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till m> guilty soul be shriven ! ” 

The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place. 

And through the open window, loud and clear, 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street : 

“ He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree; ! ” 

And through the chant a seconcl melody 
Rose like tbe throbbing of a single string ; 

“ 1 am an Angel, and thou art tlie King!” 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted hiH eyes, and lo ! In; was alone 1 
But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 
And when his courtiers came, they found him 
there 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent {ir ay er. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THOR. 

I AM the God Thor, 

I am the War God, 

I am the Thunder^ ! 

Here in my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress 
Reign I forever ! 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations ; 

This is my hammer. 

Midlner the mighty ; 

Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it ! 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 

And hurl it afar off ; 

This is my girdle ; 

Wlienever I brace it, 
Strength is redoubled ! 

The light thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens, 
In flashes of crimson, 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night- wind. 
Affrighting the nations ! 

Jovo is my brother ; 

Mine eyes arc the lightning; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder, 

The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the earthquake ! 

Force rules the world still. 
Has ruled it, shall rule it ; 
Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant, 

Over the whole earth 
Still it is Thor’s-JDay ! 


INTERLUDE. 

Ano then the blue-eyed N/u*seinan told 
A Saga of the days of old. 

“There is,” said he, ”a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the old Norse tongue, 

Of the tload kings of Norroway,— 
Legends that once wen* told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day. 

By wandering Saga-man or Scald ; 
Hoimskringla is the volume called ; 

And he who looks may find therein 
The story that I now begin. 


Thou art a God too, 

O Galilean ! 

And thus single-handed 
Unto the C'U^at, 
Gauntlet or Gospel, 
Here 1 defy thee ! 


IL 

KING OLAF’S return. 

Ani> King Olaf heard the cry, 

Saw the rod light in the sky, 

Laid his haiid upon his sword. 

As he leaned upon the railing, 

And liis ships went sailing, sailing 
Northward into Drontheim flora 


And in each pause the story made 
Upon his violin he played. 

As an appropriate interlude. 
Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 
That bound in one the separate runes, 
And held the mind in perfect mood, 
Entwining and encircling all 
The strange and anti<juate<l rhymes 
With melodies of olden times ; 

As over some half-ruined wall, 
Disjointed and about to fall, 

Preah woodbines climb and interlace. 
And keep the loosened atones in place. 


There ho stood as one who dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced and gleamed 
On the armor that he wore ; 

And ho shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 
“ I accept thy challenge, Thor ! ” 

To avenge his father slain, 

And reconquer realm and reign, 

Came the youthful Olaf home, 
Through the midnight sailing, sailing, 
Listening to the wild wind’s wailing. 
And the dashing of the foam. 
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To his thoughts the ftaored name 
Of his mother Astrid came, 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and morasses, 
To the home of Hakon old. 

Then strange memories crowded back 
Of Queen Gunh|ld’s wrath and wrack, 
And a hurried flight by sea ; 

Of grim Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 

And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Bsthonian market-place, 

Boanned his features one by one, 
Saying, “We should know each other 
I am Sigurd, Astrid’a brother, 

Thou art Olaf, Astrid’s son ! ” 

Then as Queen Allogia’s page. 

Old in honors, young in age, 

Chief of all her men-at-arms ; 

Till vague whispers, and mysterious, 
Reached King Valdemar, tne imperious, 
Filling him with strange alarms. 

Then his cruisings o’er the seas, 
Westward to the Hebrides, 

And to Scilly’s rocky shore ; 

And the hermit’s cavern dismal, 

Christ’s great name and rites baptismal, 
In the ocean’s rush and roar. 


All these thoughts of love and strife 
Glimmered through his lurid life. 

As the stars’ in tensers light 
Through the red flames o’er him trailing, 
As his ships went sailing, sailing, 
Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for cither camp or court, 

Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beaptirul and tall ; 

Art of warfare, craft of chases. 
Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races, 
Excellent alike in all. 

When at sea, with all his rowers, 

He along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship could run. 

He the Smalsor Horn ascended. 

And his shining shield suspended 
On its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship rails he could stand. 

Wield his sword with either hand, 

And at once two javelins throw ; 

At all feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the merry monarch longest, 

First to come and last to go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien, 

,C)ne so royal in atftre, 

Vpien in arms completely furnished, 
Ha^ess gcdd-inlaid and bumished. 
Mantle like a flame of fire. 

Thus came Olaf to his own, 

'ipon the night- wind blovm 
. j wong the shore ; 

he answered, while the rifted 
otre^ers o’er him shook and shifted, 

I acoept thy challenge, Thor ! ’* 



TliORA OF U.IMOL. 

“ Thou k of Tlimol ! hide me ! hide me ! 

Danger and shame and dcat.h betidf mr ’ 

For Olaf the King is hunting :a« down 
Through field and forest, through thoi'p and 
town ! ” 

Thus cried .Tail Hakon 
To Thora, the fairest of women. 

“Hak' ii Jarl ! f('r the love 1 hear .,.iee 
Neither shall shame nor <leath come near thee ’ 
But the hiding-place v herein thou must he 
Is the cave underneath the swine in the &ty. ’ 
Thus to Jarl Hakon 
Said Tliora, the iaiiesi of ni>meu. 

So Hakon Jarl and his base tlirall Karker 
Cronchc'd in the cave, than a dungeon darker, 

As Olaf caiiK' riding, with men in mail, 

Througli the forest roails into Orkadale 
Demanding Jarl Hakon 
Of Thora, the fairest of women. 

“Rich ami honored sliall Is? whoin er 
The head of Hakon Jarl shall dissever ! ” 

Hakon heard Inin, and Karker the slave, 

Through the breathing-holes of the (iarkHome 
cave ; 

Alone in her chamber 

Wept Thora, the fairest of women. 

♦Said Karker, the crafty, “I will not slay thee! 
For all the king’s gold I will never betray thee ! ” 
“Tlnm why dost tlion turn so pale, O ehnrl, 

And then again black as the earth ? ” said the Earl. 
Mor<“ ])ale ami more faithful 
Was Thora, the fairest of women. 

From a dream in the night the tlirall started, 
saying, 

“Round my neck a gokl ring King Olaf wa* 
laying ! ’’ 

And Hakon answered, “ Bew’are of the king I 
He will lav round thy neck a blood-red ring. ” 

At the ring on her linger 

Gazed Thora, the fairest of women. 

At daybreak sh pt Hakon Aith sorrows encota- 
bered. 

But screamed, and drew up his feet as he sluni- 
berod ; , • i. . • 

The thrall in the darkness jJunged with hiK 

knife, * i ■ vr 

And the Earl awakened no more in this life. 

But wakeful and weejiing 
Sat Tliora, the fairest of women. 

At Nidarholm tin* jiriests are all singing, 

Two ghastly heads on tin* gibbet are swinging', 
One IS Jarl Hakon’s, and one is his thrall M, 

And the jieople, shouting from windowa and 
walls ; 

While rdone in her chamber, 

Swoons J’hora, the fairest of w omen. 


IV. 

QI ICEN SIOKII> Tr ^ riAUOHTY. 

Queen Si grid the Haughty sat proud and aloft 
In her chamber, that looked over meadow and 
croft. 

Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost thou sorrow so V 

The floor with tassels of fir was besprent. 

Filling the room with their iraifrant soeni 
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Hit* heard thehii Js sing, she s&w the sun shine, / 
'I'ne tiTr of BuflUnior was sweeter than wine. 


Like a sword without scabbard the bright river 
lay 

Betv een her own kingdom and Norroway. 


But Olaf the King had sued for her hand, 

I'he sword would be sheathed, tlie river bo 
spanned. 


THE SKEliKV OE SHRIEKS. 

Now from all King Olaf’s farms 
His men-at-arms 
Gathered on the Eve of Easter ; 

To his house at Angvalds-ness 
Fast they press, 

Drinking with the royal feafcter. 


Her maidens were seated around her knee, 
Working bright figures in tapestry. 

And one was singing the ancient rune 
Of Brynhilda’s love and the wrath of Gudrun 

And through it, and round it, and over it all 
Sounded incessant the waterfall. 

The Queen in her hand hold a ring of gold. 

From the door of Lade’s Temple old. 

King Olaf had sent lier this wedding gift, 

But her thoughts as an*ows were keen and swift. 

Bhc had given the ring to her goldsmiths twain. 
Who smiled, as they handed it back again. 

And Sigrid the Queen, in her haughty way, 

S^aid, “Why do yon smile, iny goldsmiths, say V ” 


Loudly through the wide-tlung door 
Came the roar 

Of the sea upon the Skerry ; 

And its thunder loud and near 
Reached the ear. 

Mingling with their voices meny. 

‘ ‘ Hark ! ” said Olaf to his Scald, 

Half red the Bald, 

“Listen to that song, and learn it ! 

, Half my kingdom would I give, 

As I live, 

I If by such songs you would earn it f 

I “ For of all the runes and rhymes 
' Of all times, 

I Be.st 1 like the ocean’s dirges, 

I When the old harper heaves and rocks, 
His hoary locks 

Flowing and flashing in the surges ! ” 


Aiud they answered: “O Queen? if the truth 
must bo told. 

The ring is of copper, and not of gold ! ” 

The lightning flashod o’er lu'r fondiead and ch6ck, 
She only murmured, she did not speak : 


Halfred answered ; “ T am called 
The Un appalled ! 

Nothing hinders me or daunts me. 
Hearken to me, then, O King, 

While I sing 

The great Ocean Song that haunts me.” 


“ If in his gifts he can faithhiss be, 

There will be no gold in his love to me.” 

A footsL'p was iu'ard on i.he outer stair. 

And in strode King Olaf with royal air. 

He kissed tht! Queen’s hand, and he wliispered of 
love, j 

And swore to bo true as tlu' stars art? above. 

But she smiled w.th contempt as she aTisvt eretl: ' 
‘‘OKuig, 

Will you swear it, as Odin onot* swore, on the 
ring?” 

And the King : “ O syx'ak not of Odin to me, • 
The wife of King Olaf a t’hristian must bo ” i 

Looking straight at the King, with her level ' 
brows, 

She said, ”I keep true to my faith and my : 

vows.” j 

Then the face of King Olaf was darkened with ^ 
gloom. 

He rose inliis anger and strode through the room. 

“ Why, then, should I care to have thee ? ” he 
said, — 

“ A faded old woman, a heathenish jade ! ” 

His zeal was stronger than fear or love, 

And he struck the Queen in the face with his 
glove. 

l^hen forth from the chamber in anger he fled, 

And the wooden stairway shook with his tread. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty said under her breath, 
”This insult. King Olaf, shall be thy death I ” 
Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost thou sorrow so t « 


“ I will hear your song sublime 
Some other time,” 

Says the drowsy monarch, yawning, 

And retires ; each laughing guest 
Apx>lauds the jest 5 
Then they sleep till day is dawning. 

Pacing up and down the yard. 

King Olaf’s guard 
Saw the sea-mist slowly Creeping 
O’er the sands, and up the hill, 

Gathering still 

Round the house where they were sleepillg 

It was not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty flaw, 

That above the landscape brooded ; 

It was Eyvind Kallda’s crew 
Of warlocks blue 

With their caps of darkness hooded I 

Round and round the house they go,- 
Weaving slow 
M agio circles to encumber 
And imprison in their ring 
Olaf the King, 

As he helpless lies in slumber. 

Then athwart the vapors dun 
The Easter sun 

Streamed with one btoad track of splendor 
In their real forms appeared 
The warlocks weird, 

Awful as the Witch of Endor. 

Blinded by the light that glared, 

They groped and sWed 
Round about with steps unsteady ; 

From his window Olaf gp.zed, 

And, amazed, 

“ Who are these strange people ? ” said no. 
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“ Eyvitid KaUdii, ftiwi his men ! ” 
Answered then 

From the yard a stuixiy farmer ; 

While the nien-at-arms apace 
Filled the place, . 

Busily buckling an their armor. 

From the gates they sallied forth. 

South and north, 

Scoured the island coast around them, 

Seizing all the wailook bund, 

Foot and hand 

On the Siterry’s rocks they bound them. 

And at eve the King again 
Called his train. 

And, with all the candles burning, 

Silent sat and heard once more 
Tno sullen roar 

Of the ocean tides returning. 

Shi ieks and orie.s of wild despair 
h’illed the air, 

Growhig fainter as they listened ; 

Then tlie bursting surge alone 
Sounded on ; — 

Thus the sorcerers were christened ! 

“ Sing, O Scald, your song sublirno, 
Your oceaii-rhymo,” 

Cried King Olaf . “It will chen- ni(. ! ” 

Said the Scald, with pallid cheeks, 

“The Skerry of Shrieks 

Sings too loud for you to hear me ! ” 


VI. 

THE WKAITU OF ODIN. 

The guests were loud, the ale was strong, 
King Olaf feasted late and long ; 

The hoary Scalds together sang ; 

O’erht ul the smoky rafters rang 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel.sang. 

The door swung wide, with creak and din ; 
A blast of cold night-air came in, 

Ar'^ on the threshold shivering stood 
A one eyed guest, with cloak and liood. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The King exclaimed, “O gray beard pale ! 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale.” 
The foaming draught the old man quaffed, 
The nvusy guests looked on and laughed. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogolsang. 

Then spake the King : “Be not afraid ; 
Sit here by me,” The guest obeyed, 

^d, seated at the table, told 
Pales of the sea, and Sagas old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

And ever, when the tale was o’er, 
demanded yet one more ; 
the Bishop smiling said, 

P is late, O King, and time for bed.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The King retired ; the stranger guest 
r^oUowed and entered with the rest ; 
ine lights were out, the pages gone, 
iiut still the garrulous guest spake on. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

As one who from a volume reads, 
of heroes and their dtseds, 

W lands and cities he had seen. 

Ana stormy gulfs that tossed between. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang 
18 


Then from his lips in music rolled 
'Phe Havamal of Odin old, 

With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distiint shore. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Foreh ^mg. 

“Do wo not learn from runes and rh} <ues 
Made by the gods in elder tiiikca, 

And do not still the great Scalds teach 
That silence better is than sj>eech ? ’ 
l^ead x'ities Sir ]Morten of Fogelsang 

Smiling a(. ilii.s, the King replied, 

“ Thy lore is i>y thy tongue belied ; 

For never was I .so\ n thralled 
Either by S.iga-iiian or Scald.” 

Dead rides Sii Moricn of Foj;ols''.Tig. 

The Bishop said, “ ka!' I.oms we keep! 
Night wanes, O King ! ‘t is t ime for sWip \ 
Then slept tlu* King, and w ln ii !u woke 
The guest was gone, tln^ nunniiig broki*. 
I)ead rides Sir Morten ol Fogelsang. 

Tliey found the xloor.s Hecnrely bai ted, 

They iound the watch dog in the yard, 
'I’liere was no footprint in tiie grusH, 

And none had .seen the .stranger pa‘..s. 

Dead rides Sir Morb'U .d Fogelsang. 

King Olaf cro.ssed hiiuseirainl said . 

“ I know that Odin tiic i Ireat is dead ; 

Sure is tlie triuni])h (d' our l''ailli, 

The one-eye<l stranger wa,H his wraith." 
Dead rides Sir Morton of Fogolaaug. 


VII. 

inON'llEAUI). 

Oi.AF the King, on(‘ snriiiiK'r morn, 

Blew a blast on his biigle-liorn. 

Sending hi.s signal through the hind of Drontheio 

An<l to th(' Hns 1’mg held at Mere 
(lathered the fatineis far and near. 

With their war weapons ready to confront liim. \ 

Ploughing uiidtT the irnn’iiing star, 

Old Iron Ifeard in Vviar 
Hoard the Hiinimons, el ( kling with a low iangh. 

Ib' wiped the Rwoat-dt» pa from Ids brow, 
UnharnesRed his horses iri>ni the plough. 

And elattering earno on li<)iKcl)aek to King (Jlaf. 

He wa the churlif'st of the ehnrlH; 

Litth- he eared for king or (‘arlw ; 

Bittei as hoim brewed ale were his foaming paa 

SlOllK 

H(nldon-gray was the g^arb lie w'ore, 

An<J bv the ‘Hammer of 1’hor he wwore ; 

He hated the narrow towm, and all iU faahion*. 

But ; • loved the freedom of his farm, 

Hih .-.e at night, by the firoide warm, 

Gudrun his daughter, with licr flaxen tre«8<‘«. 

He loved hiH hoi ROK and his herds, 

The eniellof tie; earth, and the song of bird*. 
His well-filled burns, his brook with its water- 
cresaes. * 

Huge and cumbersorno wag bi« frame ; 

His lieard, £r m which he took hi« name. 

Frosty and fierce, like tliau of Hymcr the Giiii’*’ 

So at the Him Ting he apxieared, 

The farmer of Yriar. Iron-Beard, 

On horseback, in an attitude defiant. 




Olaf the King, one itiramer morn, blew a blast. 


to King Olaf lie cried aloud, 

Out of the middle of the crowd, 
flfhat tossed about him like a stormy ocean : 

“ Such sacrifices shalt thou bring ; 

To Odin and to Thor, O King, 
id other kings have done in their devotion I 


King Olaf answered : “I command 
This land to be a Christian land ; 
Here is my Bishop who the folk baptizes ! 

• 

“ But if you ask me to restore 
Your saci^ficeB, stained with gore, 
Then will 1 offer human sacrifices I 


Not slaves and peasants shall they be, 
But men of note and high degree, 

Booh men as Ormof X^yra and KSt of Gzyting 1 


Then to their Temple strode he in. 

And loud behind him heard the din 
Of his mcn-at-arms and the peasants fiercely 
fighting. 

There in the Temple, carved in wood, 

The image of great Odin stood, 

And other gods, with Thor supreme among them, 

King Olaf smote them with the blade 
Of his huge war-axe, gold inlaid, 

And downward shatterca to the pavement flung 
them. 

At the same moment rose without, 

From the contending crovfd, a shout, 

A mingled sound of triumph and of wailing. 

And there upon the trampled plain 
The farmer Iron-Beerd lay elam, 

Midway between the a ae a i le d and we assailing* 
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Olftf from tlie doorway spoke : 
**^0086 ye between two things, my folk, 

To be bapUJtea or given up to slaughter ! 

And seeing thei? loader stark and dead. 

The people with a murmur said, 

O King, baptize us with thy holy water ; ” 

8o all the Drontheim laud became 
A Cliristian land in name and fame, 
lu the nld gods no more believing and trusting. 

And as a blood-atonement, soon 
King Olaf wed the fair Gudrun ; 

And thus in peace ended the Drontheim Hue- 
Ting ! ^ 


VIII. . 

GUDRUN. 

On King Olaf ’s bridal night 
Shines the moon with tender light, 

And across the chamber streams 
its tide of dreams. 

At the fatal midnight hour, 

When all evil tilings have power, 

In tlie glimmer of the moon 
Stands Gudrun. 

Close against her heaving breast, 
Something in her hand is pressed , 

Like an icicle, its sheen 
Is cold and keen. 

On the cairn are fixed her eyes 
Whore her murdered father lies, 

And a voice remote and drear 
She seems to hear. 

What a bridal night is this ! 

( iild will be the dagger’s kiss ; 

Laden with the chill of death 
Is its breath. 

Like the drifiing snow slie swoops 
To the couch whore Olaf sleep.? ; 

Suddenly he wakes and stirs 
His eyes meet hers, 

“ ^Vhat is that,” King Olaf said, 

Gleams so bright above thy head V 
Wherefore standest thou so white 
In pale moonlight V ” 

* 'T is the bodkin that I wear 
When at night 1 bind my hair ; 

It woke me falling on the floor ; 

’T is nothing more.” 

“ Forests have ears, and fields have eyes ; 
Often treachery lurking lies 
Underneath the fairest hair ! 

Gudrun beware ! ” 

Ere the^earliest peep of morn 
Blew King Olai’s bugle-horn ; 

And forever sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bride ! 


IX. 

THA.NGBRAND THE PRIEST. 

Bitort of stature, large of limb, 

A russet beard, 

stared at him, 

When in loeland he appeared. 


‘ ‘ Look ! ” they sai<i, 

^ With nodding head, 
fheie goes Thanghnuid, Olafs Priest,” 

All the prayers, he kin w by rote, 

He could prearh like ihayaostoiti^ , 
Prom the Fathers he could quote, 

He had even \min at Home. 

A learned (!lerk, 

A man of mark. 

Was this Thangbnind, Olaf's Priett. 

He was qitairel.s(»ine and lond, 

And iinjiafieiit (unitrol. 

Boisterous in tin market crowd, 

Boisterous at the vva.‘<8ail bowl 
Everywhcie 
Would di ink luul ..weai, 

Swaggerii.g Thai-ginand, Olafs Priest. 

In his house {his lualfoiitent 
Could the Kmg no loiq^M- bear, 

So to Iceland Ik; wa.s sent 
To convert tlie iieatlieij tiiere 
And uwniy 
One summer day 

Sailed tliis 'riumgbrand, ( )Iaf's Priest, 

There in lec land, “’er tin ir hooks 
Pored the |)eo))le <lay and night, 

But ho di(t not like th.dr looks, 

Nor the songs tlie\ used It) wrib). 

“All this ilume 
Is waste of tune ! ” 

Grumbled Thungluand, 01af'.s Priest. 

To the ah'hoMHC, where he sat, 

Canu' the Scalds and Saga-inen ; 

Ik it to he wondered at, 

That they quairell -d now and then, 
When o’t'r luH beer 
Began lo leer 

Drunken 'J’lianghi and, Olaf’s Prient? 

All the folk in Altafiord 

Boabte(l of their island grand ; 

Saying in a single word, 

“Iceland is tin* hn(‘,st land 
That the sun 
1 )otf< shine n](OT| ! ” 

Loud laughed Than ■ Hand, Olaf’s Prieib 

And he answered : “What’s the use 
<.)f this bragging np and down, 

When tlin e women and one goose 
Make a nuirket in your town I ” 

K ei'v Scald 
Satir<‘s scrawled 

On jioor Th.mghrand, Olaf’s Priest. 

Something worse tln-'V ditl than that ; 

And what, vt'xed 'dm most of all 
Was a figure in shovel hat, 

Drawn in charcoal on tfic wall ; 

With winds that go 
;* pu'Jiwling ludow. 

This is Tlianglirand, Olaf's Priest.” 

TTardlv knowing what he did, 

Thi;n he smote them might and main, 
Thorviild Vhdh' imd V -'rlid 
Lay there in the ah houHc slain. 

“ To-day AC arc gold. 

To-morrow monld ! ” 

Muttered Thanghrand, Olafhs Priest. 

Much in fear of axe and ropr?. 

Back to Norwity sailed he then. 

“O, King Olaf ! little lione 
Is there of these Icehuia men I ** 
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iW ■»' _______ 

With hettd, 

Pioui Thaugbrand, Olaf « 

X 

tftlS STKONO. 

** All th© old god» are dead^ 

All the wild warlocks fi«d ; 

But the White (Christ lives-and reigns, 
And throughout my wide domaina 
His Gospel shall be spread ! 

On the Kvangelistw 
Thus swore King Olaf. 

But still in dreams of the night 
Beheld he the crimson light, 

And heard the voice thiit defied 
Him who was crucified, 

And challengecl him to the fight. 

To Sigurd the Biahop 
King Olaf confesaed it. 

And Simird the Bishop said, 

“The old gods are not dead, 

For the great Thor still reigns, 

And among the Jarls and 'rhanes 
The old witchcraft still is spread.” 
Thus to King Olaf 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

Far north in the Haltcn Fiord, 

By rapine, lire, and sword, 

Lives the Viking, Ha id the Strong; 
All the (Jodoo Isles belong 
To him and his heathen h<>i4ie.” 

Thus went on spi'aking 
Sigurd the Bishoi). 

“ A warlock, a wizard is he. 

And lord <*f the w'ind and the sea; 

And whichever way he sails, 

He has ever favoring gales, 

By his craft in 8oreei\.” 

Here the sign of the irross 
Made devoutly King Olaf. 

“ With rites that w’c both abhor, 

He worships Odin uu<l Thoi ; 

So it cannot yet be said, 

That alltlie old gods are d(‘ad. 

And the warlocks ar<^ no iiiorxj,” 
Flushing with anger 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

Then King Olaf cried aloud ; 

“1 will talk with ttiis mighty Hand, 
And along the Sal ten Fiord 
Pr<‘ach the Gospel with my sword, 

Or bt‘ brought back in in v shroud ! ” 
So northward from Orontlieim 
SaUod King Olaf ! 

XI. 

BISHOP SIGUKO AT SALTEN FIORD. 

Lorn the angry wind was wailing 
As King Oloi’fi ships oame sailing 
Nortliward out of Droutheiiu haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 

Though the flying sea-spray drenches 
Fore and aft the rowers lienches, 

Not a single heart is craven 

Of the champions there on board. 

AU without tbo Fiord was quite, 

But within it atorm aud riot, 


Such MS on his Viking cruisOiS 

Baud the Strong was wont to ride* 

And the sea through all its tide-ways 
Swept the reeling vessels sideways, 

As tae leaves are swept througirsluices, 

When the flood-gates open wide* 

“’T Is the warlock ! 't is the demon 
Baud ! “ cried Sigurd to the seameti; 

“ But the Lord is not affrighted 

By the witchcraft of his foes.” 

To the ship’s bow he ascended, 

By his choristers attended, 

Kouml fiitii were the faper.s lighted, 

And the sacred incense rose. 

On the bow stood Bishop Sigurd, 

In his robes, as one transfigured, 

And the Crucifix he planted 

High amid the rain and mist. ^ 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the .ship ; the mass- bells tinkled; 

Loud the monks around him chanted, 

Loud he read the Evangelist. 

As into the Fiord they darted, 

On each side the water parted ; 

Down a path like silver molten 
Steadily row-ed King Olaf’s ships; 

Steadily burned all night the tapers, 

And the White Christ through the vapors 
Gleamed acro.ss the Fiord of Salten, 

As through John’s Apocalypse, — , 

Till at last they reached Baud’s dwelling 
On the little Isle of Gelling ; 

Not a guard was at the doorw'ay, 

Not a glimmer of light was seen. 

But at anchor, carved and gilded, 

Lay the dragon-ship he builded; 

’T was the grandest ship in Norway, 

With its crest and scales of green. 

Up the stairway, softly creeping, 

To tlio loft w here Baud wa.s sleeping, 

With their fists they burst asunder 

Bolt and bar that held the door. 

Drunken with sleep and ale Uiey found him, 
Drugged Iiim from. his bed and bound him, 
While he stared with stupki wonder, 

At the look and garb they wore. 

Then King Olaf said : “ O Sea-King ! 

Little time have we for speaking, 

Choose between the good and evil : 

Be baptized, or thou sbalt die 1 

But in scorn the heathen scoffer 
Answered : “ I disdain thine offer ; 

Neither fear 1 God nor Devil * 

Thee and thy Gosjiol I defy I ” 

Then between his jaws distended^ 

When his f raiftic struggles ended, 

Throngli King Olaf s horn an adder. 

Touch<M by fire, they forced to glide. 

Sharp hie tooth was as an arrow, 

As he mawed through bone and marrow ; 
But without a groan or shudder, 

Baud the Strong blaspheimng died. 

Then baptised tl^v all that r^ion, 
Swarthy Lap ami fair Korwagiati, 
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Far as swims the salmozi, leaping^, 

0p the etreams of Salten Fiohi. 

In their temples Thor and Odin 
Lay in dust and ashes trodden, 

As King Olaf, onward sweeping, 

j^eaohed the Gospel with his sword. 

Then he took the carved and gilded 
Dragon-ship that Raud had budded, 
AxJthe tiller single-handed, 

' Grasping, steered into the main. 

Southward sailed the sea-gulls o’er him. 
Southward sailed the ship that bore him, 
Till at Drontheiin haven landed 
Olaf and his crew again. 


XII. 

KINO OLAF’S CURISTMA9. 

At E^rontheim, Olaf the King 
Heard the bells of Y ule-tido ring, 

As he sat in his banquet-hall, 

Drinkmg the nut-brown ale, 

With his bearded Berserks hale 
And tall. 

Three days his Yule-tide feasts 
He held with Bishops and Priests, 

And his horn filled up to the brim ; 

But the ale was never too strong. 

Nor the Saga-man’s tale too long, 

For him. 

O'er his flrinking-honi, the sign 
He made of the cross divine, 

As he drank, and muttered his prayers ; 
But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Tiior 
Over theirs. 

The gleams of the fire-light dance 
Upon helmet and hauberk and lance, 

And laugh in tlie eyes of the King ; 

And he cries to Halfred the Scald, 
Gray-bearded, wrinkled, and bald, 

“Sing!” 

“ Smg me a song divine, 

W ith a sword in every line, 

And this shall bo thy reward.” 

And he loosened the belt at his waist, 

And in front of the singer placed 
His sword. 

‘‘ Quern-biter of Hakon the Good, 

Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and through. 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long, 

Nor so true,” 

Then the Scald took his harp and sang, 

And loud through the music rang 

The sound of that shining word ; 

And the harp-strings a clangor made. 

As if they were struck with the blade 
Of a sword. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth in a shout 

That made the rafters ring : 

I hy smote with their fists on the board, 

And shouted, “ Long live the sword, 

And the King ! ” 

But the King said, “ O my son, 

1 miss the bright word in one 

Of thy meaanrea and Uiy rhymes.” 


And Halfred the Scald replied, 

“ In another ’t was multiplied 

Three times.” v 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and giJt^ f 

And said, “ Do.noi^fli||s , ' i' 

Count well the gain andlhejj^i, ; , 
Thor’s hammer or Christ's cross V 

Choose ! ” , 

And Halfred the Scald said, “ This 
In the name of the Lord 1 kiss. 

Who on it was crucified ! ” 

And a shout wei.t round the board, 

“ In the name of Christ the Lord, 

Who died ! ” 

Then over the w'asle of snows 
The noondoy sun uj>rose, 

Through the driving mists revealed, 
Like the lifting oC the Host, 

By iiicense-cloud.s almost 
Concealed. 

On the shining wiill a vast 
And shailowy cross was cast 

From tlie liilt of the lifted sword, 
And in foaming (Mips of ale 
I The Jh'rserks drank “ Was-hael ! 

I To the Lord ! ” 


XIII 

THE nriLDINO or the l.ONfJ SElirENT. 

Tuorheik} Skaftino, master-builder, 

III his ship yard hv the sea, 

Whistling, said, “ It woulo l)(*vvildei 
Any man but 'riiorbi rg Skafting, 

Any man but me ! ” 

Near him lay the Dragon stranded. 

Built of old by Hand th(^ Strong, 

And King Olaf had comiuauded 
He shouhi huild anotlur Dragon, 

Twice UH large and long 

Therefore whistled ’I horherg Skafting, 
j As he sat with half closed eyes, 

I And hi.s head turned sideways, drafting 
! That new vessel for King Olaf 
j Twice the Dragon's size. 

' Round him busily hewed and hammered 
I Mallet huge arid heavy ax(^ ; 

Workmen laughed and sang and clamored ; 
Whined the wheels, that into rigging 
Spun the shining flux ! 

I 

All this tumult heard th master, — 

' It vvjis music to his ear : 

Fancy ' liispenjd all the fast.er, 

“ Men shall hear of ’rhorherg Skafting 
For a hundred yea: ! " 

Workmen sweating at the forges 
! Fashioned i*«>u bot^ 'md bar, 

' Like a warlock s midnight orgies 
, Smoked and bubbled the block caldron 
I With the boiling tar. 

Did the warlocks mingle m it, 

Thorlierg Skafting, any curae f 
j Could you not l>e gone a minute 
But Mome miMOhiet must lie dobig, 

I Turning bad to worse ? 
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’T waa an ill wind iMt ntkihe wafting. 

From hiB iiomeetend woude df woe ; 

To his farm went THorberg Skaftiog^ 

Oft repeating to his workmen, 

Build yo thus and so. 

After long delays returning 

Came the master bank oy night ; 

To his ship-yard longing, yearning, 

Hurried he, and did not leave it 
Till the morning’s light. 

‘ ‘ Come and see my ship, my darling ! ” 

On the morrow said the King ; 

“ Finished now from keel to carling ; 

Jifever yet was seen in Norway 
Huch a wondrous thing ! ” 

In the ship-yard, idly talking, 

At the ship the workmen stared : 

8ome one all their labor balking, 

Down her sides had out deep gashes, 

Not a plank was spared ! 

“ Death be to the evil-doer ! ” 

With an oath King Olaf spoke ; 

“ But rewards to liis pursuer ! ” 

And with wrath his face grew rodder 
Than his scarlet cloak. 

Straight the master-builder, smiling. 
Answered thus the angry King : 

“Cease blaspheming and reviling, 

Olaf, it was Thorberg Skafiing 
Who has done this thing ! “ 

Then ho chipped and smoothed the planking, 
Till the King, delighted, swore, 

With much lauding and much thanking, 
“Handsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before ! ’’ 

Seventy ells and four extended 
On the {^rasH the vessers keel ; 

High above it, gilt and splendid, 

Hose the figure-head ferocious 
With its crest of steel. 

Then they launched her from the tressels, 

In the ship- yard by the st'a ; 

She was the grandest of all vessels, 

Never ship was built in Norway 
Half so hno as she ! 

The Long Serpent was she christened, 

’Mid the roar of cheer on cheer ! 

They who to the Saga listened 
Heard the name of Thorberg Shafting 
For a hundred year ! 


XIV. 

THE CREW OF THE I.ONG SERPENT. 

SxPE at anchor in Drontheim bay 
King Olaf’s fle<^t assembled lay, 

And, striped witli white and blue. 
Downward fluttered sail and banner, 

As alights the screaming lanner ; 

Lustily cheered, in their wild manner, 

The Long Serpent’s crew. 

Her forecastle man was Ulf the Red ; 

Like a wolf’s was his shaggy head. 

His teeth as large and wuite ; 

His board, of gray and russet blended, 
Ivound as a swallow’s nest descended ; 

As standanl-boarer he defei&ded 
Olaf’s hag in the fight. 


Near him Kolbiorn had his plaoe. 

Like the King in garb and face. 

So gallant and so hale * 

Every cabin boy and varlet. 

Wondered at his cloak ot scarlet ; 

Like a river, frozen and star -lit, 

Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 

Stood Tliraiid Rame of Thelemark, 

A figure gaunt and grand ; 

On his hairy arm imprinted 
Was an anchor, azure-tinted ; 

Like Thor’s hammer, huge and dinted 
Was his brawny hand. 

Einar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 

Graceful was his form, and slender, 

And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman's, in the splendor 
Of her maidenhood. 

In the fore-hold Biorn and Bork 
Watched the sailors at their work : 

Heavens ! how^ they swore ! 

Thirty men they each commanded, 
Iron-sinewed, horny-handed, 

Shonldors broad, and chests expanded. 

Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these, 

With King Olaf sailed the seas. 

Till the waters vast 
Filled them with a vague devotion, 

With the freedom and the motion, * 

With the roll and roar of ocean 
' And the sounding blast. 

When they landed from the fleet, 

How they roared through Drontheim’s street. 
Boisterous as the gale ! 

How they laughed and stamped and pounded. 
Till the tavern roof resounded, 

And the host looked on astounded 
As they drank the ale ! 

Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant company 
Sail its billows blue ! 

Never, while they cruised and quarrelled. 

Old King Gorm, or Blue-Tooth Harald, 

Owned a ship so well apparelled. 

Boasted such a crew ! 

XV. 

A LITTLE BIRD IN THE AIR. 

A LITTLE bird in the air 
Is singing of Thyri the fair. 

The sister of Svend the Dane ; 

And the song of the garrulous bird 
In the streets of the town is hoard, 

And repeated again and agaitx. 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

To King Burislaf, it is said. 

Was the beautiful Thyri wed, 

And a sorrowful bride went she ; 

And after a week and a day, 

She has fled away and away, 

Prom his town by the stormy sea. 

Hoist up your sails of silk. 

And flee away from each other. 

They say, that through heat and through cold, 
Thronglji weald, they say, and throu^x wold, 

1 By day and by night, they say, 



She has fled ; and the gossips report 
She has oome io King Olaf s court, 
And the town is all in dismay. 

Hoist up your sails of silk. 

And flee away from each other. 

It is whispered King Olaf has seen, 
Has talked with the beautiful queen ; 

And they wonder how it will end ; 
For surely, if here she remain. 

It is war with King Svend the Dane, 
And King Burislaf the Vend ! 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

0, greatest wonder of all ! 

It is published in hamlet and hall, 

It roars like a flame that is fanned ! 
The King — yes, Olaf the King — 

Has wedded her with his ring, 

And Thyri is Queen in the land ! 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 


XVI. 


QUEEN THYRI AND THE ANGELICA STALKS. 

Northward over Drontheim 
Flew the clatnoroiis sea-gulls, 

Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

"Weeping in her chamber, 

Lonely and unhappy. 

Sat the Drottning 'iHiyri, 

Sat King Olaf’s Queen. 

In at all the windows 
Streamed the pleasant sunshine, 

On the roof above her 
Softly cooed the dove ; 

But the sound she heard not. 

Nor the sunshine heeded. 

For the thoughts of Thyri 
Were not thoughts of love. 

Then King Olaf entered, 

Beautiful as morning, 

Like the sun at Easter 
Shone his liappy face ; 

In his hand he carried 
Angelicas uprooted, 

With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

Like a rainy midnight 
Sat the Drottning 'i'hyri, 

Even the smile of Olaf 
Could not cheer her gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture, 

And with words as pleasant 
As their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them, 

And her jewelled fingers 
Through the green leave.s glistened 
Like the dews of morn ; 

But she cast them from her, 

Haughty and indignant. 

On tne floor she threw them 
With a look of soom. 
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“Richer presents,” aaid she,* 
“Gave King Har^d Gormson 
To the Queen, my mother, 

Than such worthless weeiis ; 

“When he ravaged Norway 
Laying waste the kingdom, 
Seizing scatt and treasure 
For her royal needs. 

*' But thou darost not venture 
Through tlie Sound to Vondland, 
My dcunains to rcp.uie 
From King Burislaf ; 

“ Lest King Svend of Denmark, 
Forked Beard, iriy brother, 
Scatter all thy vesp^ds 
As tJie wind the chaff," 

Then up sprang King Olaf, 

Like a leiiideor bounding. 

With an oath he answered 
Thu.8 till- luckless Queen 

“ Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Denmark ; 
Tins tight hand shall hale him 
By Ills fork(‘d chin ! " 

Then he left tlie chaniher, 
Thundering thruugli the doorway, 
Loud his 8t<'i)s resounded 
Down the outer stair. 

Smarting with the insult, 

Tnrough the ^treets of Drontheim 
Strode lie red and wrathful. 

With his stately air. 

All his ship.s lu' gathered, 
Snuiinoned ali his forces. 

Making his war levy 
In tilt' legion loiind ; 

Down the coast of Norway, 

Like a iluek of soa-gulls, 

Sail(‘d th<' fleet of Olaf 

Through the Danish Sound. 

With his own >, itid foarless, 
Steined he tin' ..ong Serpent, 
Strained the ereaking cordage, 
Bout each boom and gaff ; 

Till m Vendland landing, 

T1 e iloniainsof 'I’liyri 
}!<• redeemed and rescued 
From King Burislaf. 

Then said Olaf, laughing, 

“ Not ten yoke of oxen 
Have the power to draw u« 

Ijikea woman’s hair! 

‘ Now will T confess it, 

Bettiir things aie jeweds 
Tiian angelica stalks are 
For a Queen to wear.” 


XVll 

KINO fiVEND OF THF- FORKED BEARD. 

Tjoudi.y the sailors cheered 
Svend of the Forked Beard, 

As with his fleet he steered 
Southward to V * ndlaud ; 
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'Wlioro with their courses haiilf<i 
^4// iv'6*/e together 
under the Isle of SvAld 
Near to the mmiJmd 


After Queen GunbildB death, 
So the old Saga naitb, 
Plighted King Syead his faith 
To Sigrid the Haughty , 

And to avenge his bride, 
Soothing her wounded pri.if, 
Over the waters wide 
King Olaf sought ha, 


XVIXI. 

oiAP Am SAU siovALD. 

On the gray sea~mnds 
King Olaf stands. 

Northward and seaward 
He points with bis hands. 

With eddy and whirl “ 

The sea-tides curl, 

Washing the sandals 
Of Sigvald the Earl. 


8till OB her scornful face, 
Blushing with deep disgrace, 
Boro she tlio crimson iiacte 
Of Olaf’s gauntlet ; 

Like a malignant star, 
Blazing in licaven afar, 

Red fthoiKi the angry scar 
Under lier fioni.let 


The mariners shout, 

"J’he ships swing about, 

The yards are all hoisted, 
The sails flutter out. 

The war-horns are played, 
The anchors are weighed, 
Like moths in the distanc® 
The sails flit and fade. 


Oft to King 8vend slie spake, 
“P''or tliino (»wn honor’s sakt; 
Shalt thou swift vengea take 
On the vilo coward ! ” 

Until tiie King at last, 

Gusty and overcast, 

Like a tcnipestuons blast 
Threatened and lowcr<'d 


The sea is like lead, 

The harbor lies dead. 

As a corse on the sea-shore, 
Whose spirit has fled ! 

On that fatal da}’. 

The histories say, 

Seventy vessels 
Sailed out of the bay. 


Soon as the Syiring ajipeaiod, 
Svend of the Forked Beard 
Higli hiH red standard reared, 
Eager tor battle , 

Whih' every warlike^ Dane. 
Seizing his arms again, 

Left all unsown the grain. 
Unhoused the cattle. 


Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in Jiaste a Tiling, 
Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark , 

Eric the Norscinan, too, 

As the war tidings flew. 

Sailed with a iihosen crew 
From Lapland and Finmark, 


So upon Easter day 
Sailed the three kings away, 
Out of Me shelteied hay. 

In the bright S(>ason ; 

With them Earl Sigvald came. 
Eager for sjioil and fame , 

Pity that such a name 
Stoojied to sneh treason ! 


Safe under Sva,ld at last, 

Now wcr<' tlnur anchors cast, 
Safe from the sea and blast, 
Plotted the three kings ; 
While, with a base intent, 
Southward Earl Sigvald went, 
On a fowl err^^ud bent, 

Unto the Sea kings. 


Thence to hold on his course, 
Unto King Olaf's force, 

Lying within the hoarse 
Mouths of Stet^havim ; 

Him to ensnare atui bring, 
Unto the Danifth king, 

Who his dead corse would fling 
Forth to the raven I 


But soon scattered wide 
O’er the billows they ride, 
While Sigvald and Olaf 
Sail side l>y side. 

Cried the Earl ; “ Follow me ! 
I your pilot will be, 

For I know all the channels 
Where flows the deep sea ! ” 

So into the strait 
Where his foes lie in wait, 
Gallant King Olaf 
Sails to his late ! ‘ 

Then the sea- fog veils 
The ships and their sails ; 
Queen Sigrid tlio Haughty, 
Thy vengeance prevails ! 


* XIX. 

KING olaf’s war-horns. 

* ^ 
‘‘Strtkf- the sails ! ” King Olaf said 
“ Never shall men of mine take flight ; 
Never away from battle I fled, 

' Never away from my foe ! 

Let CJod dispose 
Of my life in the fight ! ” 

‘ ' Sound the horns ! ” said Olaf the King ; 
And suddenly tli rough the drifting brume 
The blare of the hori s began to ring, 

Like the terrible trumpet shock 
Of Rognarock, 

On the day of Doom ! 

Louder and louder the war-homs sang 
Over the level floor of the flood ; 

All the sails came down with a clang, 

And there in the mist overhead 
The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 
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Driftinfif down on the Danliih fleet 
Three together the ships were lashed, 

So tbiit neither should turn and retreat ; 
U the midst, but in front of the re6t 
The burnished crest 
Of the Serpent flashed. 

King Olaf stood on the quarter-ileok, 
With bow of ash and arrows of oak, 
«: 3 -gildcd shield was without a fleck, 
.fri; febnet inlaid with cold, 

^ And in many a fold 
Hniig his crimson cloak. 


Sooner than the word wa« spoken • 
r lew the yeoman’s shaft ; 

Einai’s bow in twain was bzokenj 
Emar only laughed . 

“What was that y” said Olaf, stan^iing 
On the quarter-deok. 

“ Something heard I like the stranding 
Ot a shattered wreck.” 

Einar then, the arrow taking 
Prom the lfK)sened string, 

A lowered, “ That was Norway breaking 
From thy hand, ( ) King ! ” ' 


On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships ; 

“ If the Serpent lie so far ahead, 

We shall have hard work of it here. 

Said he with a sneer 
On his bearded lips. 

King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 

“ Have I a coward on board V ” said he. 

“Shoot it another way, O King ! “ 

Sullenly answered Ulf, 

The old sea-wolf ; 

“You have need of me ! ’’ 

In front came Svend, the King of the Danes, 
Sweeping down with his fifty rowers ; 

To the nght, the Swedish king with his thanes ; 
And on board of the Iron Beard 
Earl Eric steered 
To the left with his oars. 

“These soft Danes and Swedes,’’ said the King, 
“ At home with their wives had better stay, 
Thar come within reach of my Serpent’s sting : 
But where Eric the Norseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
Will he done to-day ! ” 


“ Thou art but a poor divinor,” 
Straightway Olaf said ; 

“ Take my bow, and swifter, Kinar, 
Let thy shafts bt. hpt'd, ” 

Of his bows the lairest clK'Osing, 
Reached he from above ; 

Einar saw the blond-drops oozin" 
Through his iron glove. 

But the bow was thin and narrow , 
At the first assay, 

O’er its head In* drew the arrow. 
Flung tiio bow away ; 

Said, with hot and angry temper 
Flushing in his check, 

“Olaf ! for so great a Kanipor 
Are thy bows too weak ! ’ 

Then, with smile of joy defiant 
On his beardless lip, 

Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 
Erie’s dragon-sidj). 

Loose bis golden locks were flowing, 
Bright his armor gleamed ; 

Like Saint Mitdiael ovei throwing 
Lucifer lie sei'nied. 


Then as together the vessels crashed, 

Eric sev ered the cables of hide. 

With which King Olaf’s ships were lashed, 
And left them to drive and diilt 
With the currents swift 

Of the outward tide. 

« 

Louder the war-horns growl and snarl, 
Sharpci the dragons bite and sting ! 

Eric the son of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the King ! 

XX. 

EINAR TAMBERSKELVER. 

It WJtA^Einar Tamberskelvor 
Stlilp beside the mast ; 

Prom nis yew-bow, tipped with silver, 
Flew the arrows fast ; 

Aimed at Eric unavailing. 

As he sat concealed, 

Half behind the quarter-railing, 

Half behind his shield. 

First an arrow struck the tiller, 

Just above his head \ 

“Sing, O Eyvind Skaldaspiller,” 

Then Earl Eric said. 

“Sing the song of Hakon dying, 

Sing his funeral wail ! ’’ 

And another arrow flying 
Grared his coat of mail 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman, 

As the arrow passed, 

Said Earl Brio, “ Shoot that bowman 
Standing by the mast. ” 


XXI. 

KING OLAF’s DEATri-DRINK, 

Ale day has the battle raged. 

All day have the ships engaged, 

But not yet is assuaged 

The V(mg' .nice of Eric the Earl. 

The deiiks with blood re red, 

The arrows of death are K[>ed, 

'I’he shiji.s arc fill(‘d with t.lie deail, 

And th(* spears the champions hurl 

I They drift as wreeks on the tide, 

I Tho'grapiiling-irous arc plicfl, 
i The boardt'i H climb up the side, 

I The Khf>uts are feeble and few. 

i Ah ! never shall Norway again 
j See her sailors come hack o’er the mam ; 

They all lie wounded or slain, 
j Or asleep in the billows blue ! 

i 

I On the u'ck stands Olaf the King, 
j Around him whistle and sing 
I The spears that the foeuien fling, 

! And ihe atonca they hurl with their handt 

In the midst of tlic mU>.i s and the ftjveMtn, 
Kolbiorn, the marshal, apjiears, 

His shield in the air he upreara. 

By the Hide of King Olaf he itandii. 

Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Herpent’s deck 
Sweeps Erid with hardly a check, 

Hi» lips with anger are pale ; 




Alone In her chamber knelt. ARtrid the Abbess. 


He hews with his axe at the mast, 

Till it falls, with the sails overcast, 
Like a snow-covered pine in the vast 
Dim forests of Orkadale. 

Seeking King Olaf then, 

He rushes art with his men, 

Asa hunter into the den 
Of the boar, when he stands at bay. 

“ Re?nember Jarl Hakon ! ” he cries ; 
When lo i on his wondering eyes, 

Two kingly figures arise, 

Two Olafs in warlike array ! 

Then Kolbiorn speaks in the ear 
Of King Olaf a word of cheer, 

In a whisper that none may hear. 

With a smile on his ti emulous lip ; 

Two shields raised high in the air, 

Two flashes of golden hair, 

Two scarlet meteors’ glare, 

And both have leaped from the ship. 

Ei^l Eric’s men in the boats 
Seixe Kolbiorn's shield as it floats, 

And cry, from their hairy throats, 

“ 8ee ! it is OUf the King ! ” 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shltud on the tide, 

Like a Jewel set in the wide 
^a^nrrent’s eddying nng, 


There is told a wonderful tale. 

How the King stripped off his mail| 
Lik(i leaves of the brown sea-kale, 
As he swam beneath the main ; 

But the young grew old and gray, 
And never, by night or by day, 

In his kingdom of Norroway 
Was King Olaf seen again ! 


XXII. 

THE NUN OF NIUAROS.' 

In the convent of Drontheina, 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess. 

At midnight, adoring. 
Beseeching, entreating 
The Virgin ajud Mothe^ * 

She heard in the silenof- 
The voice of dne speaking. 
Without in the darkness, 

In gusts of the night-wind 
Now louder, now nearer^ 

Now lost in the distance. 

The voice of a stranger 
It seemed as she listened. 

Of some one who answered. 
Beseeching, imploring, 

A oiy from afar off 
She oonld not distinfuisli. 


WAtsroE INN. 


I hear tlie piayor, with word* tftat wdrob 
^iKe Bparks from an inverte'ft tor(%fa^ 

I hoar the sermon upon sin. 

With threaten ings of the last aconnnt. 
And all, translated in the 
Heach me but as our dear Iwrd’i. Fm yor. 
And as the Sermon on th^ Mount, 


TALES OF A 


The voioe ol Saint John, 

The l^love<J (iiaoiple, 

Who wandered and waited 
The Ureter's ap^aranoe. 
Alone in the darkness, 
Unaheltered and friendless. 

** It is accepted 
The angry defiance, 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted, 

** But not with the weapons 
Of war tl^at thou wildest ! 

“Cross against corselet. 

Love against hatred, 
Peace-cry for war-cry ! 
Patience is powerful ; 

He that o’eroometh 

Hath power o’er the nations I 

“As torrents in summer, 
Half dried in their channels,* 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is-still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 

“ So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing, 

And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining ! 

“ 8tr<^nger than steel 
is the sword of the Spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is, 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth ! 

‘ ‘ Thou art a phantom, 
i shape of the sea-mist, 

A shape of the brumal 
Koin, and the darkness 
Fearful and formless ; 

Day dawns ^nd thou art not ! 

“The dawn is not distant, 
Nor is the night starless ; 
Love is eternal ! 

God is still (Jod, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
Christ is eternal ! ” 


INTERLUDE. 

A STRAIN of music closed the tale, 

A low, monotonous, funeral wail. 

That with its cadence, wild and sweet. 
Made the long 8aga more complete. 

“Thank God,” the Theologian said, 
“The reign of violence is dead. 

Or dying surely from th% world ; 
While love triumphant reigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky o’erhead 
His blessed banners are unfurled. 

And most of all thank God for this : 
The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now end in words, and not in deeds, 
And no one suffers loss, or bleeds, 

For thoughts that men call heresies. 

I stand without here in the porch, 

1 hear the bell’s melodious dm, 

1 hear the organ peal within, 


“ Must it be Calvin, and ndi Christ ? 
Must it bo Athanasian creeds 
Or holy water, books, and beads ? 

Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and deoroes of Truit? 

And can it bo enough for these 
The Christian (’hurch the year embalms 
With evergreens and houghs of palms, 
Arid fills the air witlj litmiies V 

*' I know that yoUfhM' IMuirisce 
Thanks (iod that lie ih not like me ; 

In iny humiliation drossed, 

I only stand and lu'at luy bieast, 

And i>ray for liuinau cdiarity. 

“ Not to one churcli alone, but seven, 

The voice prophetic sjiake from heaven ; 
And unto each tie* ])roniihe came, 
Diversitied, but still the same ; 

For him that overcoineth aie 
The new naiiu* written on the stone, 

The raiment vviiito, the ( rown, the throne, 
And I will give him tlie Morning Star ! 

“ Ah ! to lunv many Faith has been 
No evidenci* of things unseen, 

But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the Pliantasiasts, 

For whom no Man of Sorrows died. 

For wliom the 'Ihagedy Divine 
Was I'Ut a symbol and a sjgn,^ 

And Clnist a pliantom crucified! 

‘‘ For otluTK a diviner creed 
Is living in the life they lead. 

Tin* pasHing of tlu'ir Ix'autiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 

Ami all their looks ami words repeat 
Old Fuller’s saying, wise ami swei't, 

Not as a vulluie, but a dnve, 

Tlie Holy 0]"»>t caim* fiom above. 

“ Ami this biings bacf -o mo a tale 
So sad tin* liearerwi'll may quail. 

And (incstion if sindi things can be; 

Yet in tlie chronicles of Sfsiin 
Down the dai k jiages runs this stain, 

And naught can wash them white again, 
So fearful is tlie tiageily.” 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALK. 

TOUQrKMAUA 

In the hcroi. lays when Fenlinand 
{ And Isabella ruled the Syianish land, 

, And 'rorquemada, with his s:ibtie brain, 

I Rul ■(* tin lu, as Grand Inquisikn* of Spain, 

In a gri‘at castle near Valhwlolid, 

Moatod and high and by fiii? woodland* hid, 
There dwelt, as from the chnmicles we learn, 

An old Hidalgo proud and taciturn. 

Whose name ha* perished, with hi* towtrs nf 
stone, 

And all his actions «ave this one alone ; 

This one, so terrible, perliaps ’t were heal 
If it, too, were fdf^got|®n with the re«t; 

Unless, perchanoe, our eyes can see iheniiki 
The martyrdom triumphant . er the ain; 
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A doubU pic&re, inrith it« gloom And glow, 

The ipltudor overhtfftd; the deivkh hdhrar. 

This Bombre msfi counted each sa lost 
On widen hi£ feet no sacred threshoid oruMte 1 ; 
And when he ohanoed the passing Host to meet. 
He knelt and prayed devoutly in the utreefc ; 

Oft he confessed^ and with each mutinoim 
thought, 

As with wild beasts at Ephesus, he fought. 

In deep ^trition scourged himself in Lent, 
Walked itt'^rocessions, with his head down bent, 
At nlaya#! Corpus Christi oft was seen, 

And on;Calm Ba Say bore his bough of green. 

His sedh diversion was to hunt the boar 
Through tangled thickets of the forest hoar, 

Or wi^ his jingling mules to hurry down 
To some grand bull-fight in the neighboring town, 
Or in the crowd with lighted taper stand, 

When Jews were burned, or banished from the 
land. 

Then stirred within him a tumultuous joy 
The demon whose delight is to destroy 
Shook him, and shouted with a trumpet tone, 

Kill ! kill ! and let the Lord find out Ids own ! ” 

And now, ia that old castle in the wood, 

His daughters, in the dawn of womanhood, 
Returning from their convent school, had made 
Resplendent with their bloom the forest shade. 
Reminding him of their dead mother’s face, ! 
When first she came into that gloomy pLice, — | 

A memory in his heart as dim and sweet I 

As moonlight in a solitary street, | 

Where the same rays, that lift the sea, are thrown I 
Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 

These two fair daughters of a mother dead 
Were all the dream had left him as it fled. 

A joy at first, and then a growing care, 

As if a voice within him cried, “ Hewa e ! ” 

A vague presentiment of impending doom, 

Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant room, 

Haunted him day and night ; a formless fear 
That death to some one of his house was near, 
With dark surmises of a hidden crime, 

Made life itself a death before its time. 

Jealous, suspicious, with no sense of shame, 

A spy ui.x»n his daughters he became ; 

With ve.vet slippers, noiseless on the floors, 

He glided softly through half-open doors ; 

Now ill t ie room, and now upon the stair. 

He Stood beside them ere they were aware ; 

He list- ned in the passage when they talked, 

He watched them from the ca-sement when they 
walked, 

He saw the gypsy haunt the river’s side, 

He saw the monk among the cork-trees glide ; 
And, tortiured by the mystery and the doubt 
Of some dark secret, ])ast his finding out, 

Baffled ho paused ; then reassured again 
Pursued the flying phantom of his brain. 

He watched them even when they knelt in church ; 
And then, descending lower in his search, 
Questioned the servants, and with eager eyes 
Listened incredulous to their replies ; 

The gypsy ? none had seen her in the wood ! 

The monk ? a mendicant in search of food ! 

At length the awful revelation came, 

Crushing at once his pride of birth and name, 

The hopes his yearning bosom forward cast, 

And the ancestral glories of the past ; 

All fell together, crumbling in disgrace, 

A turret rent from battlement to base. 

His daughters talking in the dead of night 
I^n their own chamber, and without a light, 
Listening, as he wo# wont, he overbeara. 

And learned the dreadful aeoret. word by word ; 
And hutryipg fe«nv his caatk. with a ory 
pe taken his hands >o ihe nnpityli^i aky* 


Repeating one dread word, till bttsh and tree 
Caught it, and shuddering answered, ** Heresy ! * 

Wrapped in his cloak, his hat drawn o ^er his face. 
Now hurrying forward, now with lingering pac<\ 
He walked all night the alleys of his paik, 

With one unseen com^ianion in the dark, 

The Demon who within him lay in wait) 

And by his presence turned hh} love to hatO) 
Forever muttering in an undertone, 

*^Kill ! kill ! and let the Lord find out hiaown f 
■* 

Upon the morrow, after early Mass, 

W^hile yet the dew w'as glistening on tbe grass. 
And all the woods were musical with birds, 

The old Hidalgo, uttering fearful words. 

Walked homeward with the Priest, and in Im 
room 

Summoned his trembling daughters to ihoir doom 
When questioned, with brief answers they relied, 
Nor when accused evaded or denied ; 
Expostulations, passionate appeals, 

All that the human heart most fears ot feels, 

In vain the Priest with earnest voice essayed, 

In vain the father threatened, wept, and prayed ; 
Until at last he saiti, with haughty mien, 

“ The Holy Office, then, must intervene ! ” 

And now the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 

With all the fifty horsemen of his train, 

His awful name resounding, like the blast = 

Of funeral trumpets, as he onward passed, 

Came to Valladolid, and there began 
To harry the rich Jews with fire and ban. 

To him the Hidalgo went, and at the gate 
Demanded audience on affairs of state, 

And in a secret chamber stood before 
A venerable graybeard of fourscore. 

Dressed in the hood and habit of a friar ; 

Out of his eyes flashed a consuming fire, 

And in his hand the mystic horn he held, 

Which poison and all noxious charms dispelled. 
He heard in silence the Hidalgo’s tale, 

Then answered in a voice that made him quail “ 

“ Son of the Church ! when Abraham of old 
To sacrifice his only son was told, 

Ho did not pause to parley nor protests 
But hastened to obey the Lord’s b©be(^\ 

Tn him it was accounted rigkteonsiiess ; 

The Holy (Church ex|)ect8 of thee no less ! ” 

A sacred frenzy seized the father’s brain, 

And Morey from that hour implored in vain. 

Ah ! who will e’er believe the words I say V 
Ills (laughters he accused, andt le same 
Thevf both were cast into the dungeon’s *gloom, 
That dismal antechamber of the tomb, 
Arraigned, condemned, and sentenced to the fiame, 
The secret torture anci the public shame. 

'Phen to the Grand Inquisitor once more 
The Hidalgo went, more eager than before. 

And said ; When Abraham offered up his son, 
He clave the wood wherewith it mignt be done. 
By his example taught, let me too bring • . 

Wood from the forest for my offering ! ’* 

And the deep voice, without a pause^ replied : 
“Son of the Church ! by faith now justified, 
Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou wilfi ; 

The Church absolves thy consdenoe from a 
guilt ! ” 

Then this most wretehed fivther went his way 
Into the woods^ that round his castle lay, 

Where once his daughters in their childhood 
placed 

With their young mother in the sun and shade. 
Now all the leaves had fallen ; the branches bare 
Made a perpetual moaning in the air. 

And soreamina from their eyries overhead 
The ravens saued athwart the sky of lead. 
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With hi» 0W4 A© the houghs and 

Fagote, that, crackled with foreboding sound. 


_ jt« OriWJJfcWSU, WAV>MVU4.U{^ nWM 

An'd oil m inules, oi^riaoned and gav 
With bells and taiiii^, tent them on their way. . 

Then with hi* mind on one dark purpose bent, 
\ffain to the Inquisitor he went, 

And said : ‘‘Behold, the fagots I have brought, 
And now, lest my atonement be as naught, 
i?ranb one more request, one last desire,— 
VV’^ith my own hand to ligbo the funeral tire ! ” 
And Torquemada answered from his seat, 

"8oa of the Church! Thine offering is com- 
plete ; 

Her servants through all ages shall not cease 
To magnify thy deed. Depart in peace 1 ” 


Upon the market-place, buildedof stone 
The scaffold rose, whereon Death claimed his own. 
At the four corners, in stern attitude, 

Four staiues of the Hebrew Prophets stood, 
Casing with calm indifference in their eyes 
Upon this place of human sacrifice. 

Hound which was gathering fast the eager crowd. 
With clamor of voices dissonant and loud. 

And every roof and window was alive 
With restless gazers, swarming like a hive. 


The church bellk tolled, the chant of monks drew 
near, 

lioud trumpets stammered forth their notes of 
fear, 

A line of torches smoked along the street, 

'There •\va8 a stir, a rush, a tramp of feet. 

And, with its banners floating in the air, 

Slowly the long procession crossed the square. 
And, to the stitues of the Prophets bound. 

The victims stood, with fagots piled around. 

Then all the air a blast of trumpets shook. 

And louder sang the monks with bell and book, 
And the Hidalgo, lofty, stern, and proud, 

Lifted his torch, and, bursting through the crowd, ' 
Lighted iu miste the fagots, and then fled, ' 

Lrest those imploring eyes should strike him dead ! 


The Jew was thoughtful amldlMicuosid; . 
Upon hts memory thronged and preMsd 
i iie^ persecution of his raoe, 

Their wrongs, aUd sufferini^ and { 

His head was sunk upon hi^'bt'eaat, 

And Irom his eyes alteiuate oaiiiS 
Flashes of wrath and tears of eiuuuc 

The student first the silend^ brojhe. 

As one who long has lain in Waitj 
With purpose to retaliate, 

And thus he dealt the avenging stroke. 

“In such a company as this, 

A tale so tragic seenis amiss, 

That by ii.s terriblj control 
O’ermasters and drags down the soul 
Into a fathonilesH abyss. 

The Italian Tales tiiat you .hsdain, 

Some merry Night of Straparole, 

Or Machiava lli's Helph^^or, 

Would cheer us and delight ns more, 

Give great(‘r plcasui e and less pain 
Than your grim tjagodies of Spam ! “ 

And here the Poet raised his hand. 

With such entnady and command. 

It stoppe 1 discussion at its birth. 

And said : “The story I siiall tell 
Has meaning in it, if not mirth ; 
liisten, and hear what once befell 
The merry birds of Killingworth ! ” 


THE POET’S TALE. 

THE niUDS OF KlI.MNGWORTn. 

It was the season, when tlirough all the lanfl 
'The merle and mavis build, and building sing 
Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand, 

Whom Saxon (!;edinon calls the lUithchcart 
King ; 

When on the bouglis the purple buds expand, 

'I’h * banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 
And livulets, rcjoiiung, rush and leap. 

And wave tlu'ir tinttering signals from the stoop. 


0 pitiless akies ! why did your clouds retain 
Pbt peaw^nts' fields tkeir floods of hoarded rain ? 
0 pitilijss earth ! why open no abyss 
To bury iu its chasm a crime like this ? 

That night, a mingled column of fire and smoke 
From the dark thickets of the forest broke. 

And, glaring o’er the landscape leagues awav, 
Made all the fields and hamlets bright as day. 
’Wrapped in a sheet of flame the castle blazed, 
And as the villagers in terror gazed, 

'Phey saw the flgute of that cruel knight 
liean faom a window in the turret’s hoi ;ht. 

His ghastly face illumined with the glare. 

His hands upi*aised above his head in prayer. 

Till the floor sank beneath him, and he fell 
Down the blaok hollow of that burning well. 

Three cehtaries and more above his bone < 

Have piled the oblivions years like funeral stones ; 
His name has perished with him. and no trace 
Remains on earth of his afflicted race ; 

Hut To^uemada’s name, with clouds o’ercast, 
Looms in the distant landscape of the Past, 

Like a burnt tower upon a blackened heath, 

Lrtt by the fires of burning woods beneath ! 


INTKRLUDB. 


The robin and tlr^ l)lu('))ird, piping loud, 

Filled all th • idosHoimng orchards with tlicir 
glee ; 

The sparrows chirped as if i.hey still w're prrud 
Their race iu Holy Writ r-iiouM mentionod lie ; 
And hungry crows asscml)le<l in a crow I, 
Clamored their piteims prayer incessantly, 
Knowing who h« ars the ravens cry. and said ; 
“Give us, O Lord, this day oui daily broad !** 


Across the Sound the birds of passagR sailed, 
Sp<‘Hking somt* unknown language strange and 
sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing haile I 
The village with the cheers of all their fleet ; 
Or quarrelling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 
Of seaport town, and with out 'andish noi^a 
Ot oaths an 1 eibberish frightening girls and b'>ya. 


Thus came the jocund Spring in Killingworth, 

' In fabulous days, some hundred years ago ; 

And thrifty fanners, a.H tht'y tilled the (sartb, 

! Heard with alarm the cawing of the orow, 

That mingled with the nnivu ml mirth. 

( Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe ; 

They shook their heads, and doomed with dvead 
ful woids ' . 

To swift destructiari the whole race of iwWf 


Tpjg oloaed the tale of guilt and gloom, 
That oaat upon o©oh listener’s face 
1^ shadow, a&d for some brief space 
Unbrokon allaboo itted Hie room. 


I And a town-meeting was oocvened sMil^l^ 
‘ To seta price ittpon#he ^Slty heads 
' Of these marauders, Who, in Wen W / 

I Levied black-snail upon the garden bm 
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And afhMd^ imd beheld wiihoatdiemay 
The nwftil HoatoGto^, with Mil dMering 
shtvd/s; ' 'r' ' *■ 

The fikeietoii that waited at thair iea»t, 

VV'hMehy their ainful pleasure wai« iaereased. 

Then from his hoiiee, a temple painted white, 
With dated eolumnB, and a root of red, 

The Squire came forth, august and splendid 
sight ! 

Slowly descending, with maiestic tread, 

Three flights of steps, nor looking lett nor right, 
Down the long street he walked, as one who 
said, 

** A town that boasts inhabitants like me 
Can have no lack of good society ! ” 

The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 

The instinct of whose nature was to kill ; 

The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervor, Edwards on the Will ; 
His favorite pastime was to slay th i <leer 
In Summer on some Adirondac hill ; 

E’en now, while walking down the rural lane, 

He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 

Prom the Academy, whoso belfry crowned 
The hill of Science with its vane of brass, 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 

Now at the clouds, and tiow at the green grass, 
And all absofTbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet iie had said. 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 

And next the Deacon issued from his door, 

In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow ; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 

His form was ponderous, and his itep was slow; 
There never was so wise a man before ; 

He seemed the incarnate “ Well 1 told yon 
so ! ” 

And to perpetuate his great renown 
There was a street named aft(3r him in town. 

These came together in the new town -hall, 

With sundry farmers from the region round. 
The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 

His air impressive and his reasoning sound ; 
in fared it with the birds, both gi<-at and small ; 

Hardly a friend in all that orow<l they found, i 
Bui enemies enough, who ev(!ry one ! 

Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 

When they had ended, from his place apart, 

Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong, 

And, trembling like a steed before tlie start, 
Looked round bewildered ojj the expectant 
throng ; 

Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 
To speak out what was in him, clear and strong, 
Alike regardless of their smile or frown. 

And quite determined not to be laiigheci down. 

‘ Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 

Prom his Republic banished without pity 
The Poets ; in this little town of yours. 

You put to death, by means of a Committee, 
The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 

The strcet-rausioiaiis of the heavenly city, 

The birds, who make sweet music for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 

‘‘ The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
Prom the green steeples of the piny wood ; 

The oriole in the elm ; the noisy jay, 

Jargoning like a foreigner at hU food ; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray 
Flooding with mehniy the neighborhooa ; 

Linnet and meadoW"l|j||L, and all the throng 
Thai dwell in ntHda, havo the gift of song. 


/ “ Yon sky them all ! and wherefmtf for the sm 
/ Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 

I Or rye, or barley, or sdme other grain, 

I Scratched up at random by industrious feet 
Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! ’ 

Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 

“ Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who 
taught 

The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 

Whose household words are songs in many keys. 

Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught ! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ! 

“ Think, every morning when the sun peeps 
through 

The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove. 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 

And when you think of this, remember too 
’T i.s always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

‘ ‘ Think of your woods and orchards without birds! 

Of empty neets that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot's brain remembered words 

Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams ! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door ? 

“ What ! w'ould you rather see the incesBant stir 
Of insects in tne windrows of the hay, 

And liear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake ? 

“ Yon call them thieves and pillagers ; but know, 
Tiiey arc the winged wardens of yoUr farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the mtodious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a huxu^d bs^ms ; 
ICven the blackest of them all, the crow, ^ 
Itenders good service as your man-atearms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 

“ How can I teach your children gentleness, 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or exces% 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, ^ 

Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your 
speech. 

You contradict the very things I teach ? V 

With this he closed ; and through the audiencr' 
went 

A murmur like the rustle of dekd leftves; 

The farmers laughed and noddeC nhd some bent 
Their yellow heads together lixe their khetaves ; 
Men have no faith in fine-spun sentimenit 
Who put their trust in in- beeves. 

The birds were dComed.; Audi w the record Shows, 
A bounty offered for tbf> c 

4^,', \ ' 

There was another audience Qsh of KtiMdl : 4 
Who had no voice nor vote 
But in the papers read his little «peeo£ ‘ 

And crowned his modest temples dp*- 
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him oonioious, each one Mae than 

He rttuwae victor, va*nii«hed in their cause. 
^,veetef.t of ail the applause he won from thee, 

b fair Ahniraat the Academy ! 

\jxd SO the dreadful massacre began ; 

O’er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland 
crests, 

The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 

• Diiad fell the birds, with blood-stains on their 
bfteasts, 

Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 

While the young died of famine in their nests, 
A slaughter to be told in groans^ not words. 

The very St. Bartholomew of Birds ! 

The Summer came, and all the birds were «lead ; 

The days were like hot coals ; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes : in the orchards red 
Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because, like Herod, it hath ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun 
down 

Theoanker-worms upon the passer.s by, 

Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and gown, 
Who shook them off with just a little cry ; 
They were the terror of each favorite walk, 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 

The farmers grew impatient, bnt a few, 

Confessed their error, and vyould not complain, 
For after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

Then they repealed, the law, altniough they knew 
It would not call the dead to life again ; 

As schoolboys, finding their mistake too late, 
Draw a v et sponge across the accusing slate. 

That year in KiUmgworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 

The wonder of the falling tonguc.s of flame, 

Tin illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day book. 
A few lost leaves blu^ed crimson with their shame. 
And drowned tb-?m8elv.,‘8 despairing in the 
brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 
Liamenting the dead children of the air ! 


^ A «%lit was SwB, 

As great a wonder as it would have been 
It some dumb animal had found a tongue ! 

A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 

A 11 ^ l^oughs wer.^ wicker huug, 

ra-ii- t birds, cam© down tur nfcreeL 

h illing the air with music wild and sweet. 


From all the country round these birds weri# 
brouglit, 

By order of the tfiwn, with anxious quest, 

And, ijoseried from their wicker prisons, sought 
In woods and fields thi; places they loved best, 
Singing loud canticle^ which many* thought 
Were satires to the authorities addressed, 
While others, listening in gu?en lanes, averred 
Such lovely music nevt r h.ul b'-en hear * I 


But blither still and iuuder earolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seciaed to know 
it was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 

And everywhere, around, above, below, 
W'hen the iSoceptor liore his briiie awar, 
j Their songs liurst forth in joyous overflow, 
j And a new lieavon binit over a now earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killing worth. 


FINALE. 

The hour was late : the fire burned low, 
The Landlord’s eyes were closed in sleep, 
And near the story's end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard, 

As when the distant liagpipes blow. 

At this all laughed ; the Landloid stirred, 
As one awaking from a swoiind, 

And, gazing anxiously around. 

Protested tliat he ha<i not sh.'pt, 
j But only shut Ids eyes, ami kej>t, 
jHis ears attentive to each word. 

I Then all arose, and said “(Jood Night.” 

; Alone ri'inained the drowhy Scpiire 
j fl’o rake the embeis ol' tin; fin*, 

And quench the waidng parlor liglit; 

I While from the windows, here and there, 

; ']’he scattered lamns a luonu'nt gleamed, 

! And tlie illuiniiM d hostel sremed 
! The constellation of the B ai, 

! Downward, athwart the n.i.'tv air, 

I Sinking and .setting toward the sun. 
i Far off the village clock struck one. 


PART SE(X)NTX 


PRELUDE. 

A t’OLD, unintcmipted rain, 

pat washed ^h southern windo w-pane, 

And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of misi that overflowed 
The house, i^.ibam8, the gilded vane, 
drowne^the upland and the plain, 
Throofh w^h the oak-trees, brosd and high, 
A A? went driving by : 

^d, hidden' watei^ screen, 

^ a fiaidl 

odia M and gray, 

autumnal day, 

^ 1*. xeittetwot to l^gin, 

ou the silent Sudbury Inn, 

And all the guests that in it lay. 


Full late they slept. Tliey did not hear 
The challenge of Sir Uhanti leer. 

Who on he empt\ threshing-floor, 
Disdainfu. of the rain (mtside, 

Was strutiinjf with a mai tial stride, 

As if upon hiK thigh he wore 

T’liC famous broadsword of the Si^iure, 

And said, “ BehoM me, Had admire I ’ 

Only the Poet seemed to hear, * 

III drowse or dream, more near and near 
Across the iKirder-land of sleep 
The blowing of a bUthesome ho;*», 

That laughed .the dismal day to scorn ; 

A splash of hoofs and rush of wheels 
Through sand and mire like stranding lce«lii» 
As from the joad wityiudden sweep 
The Mail drove up tb^lwtie steep» 
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Aud »^ppe4bealde tiw door ; ' 

A zhonient stopped^ And 
With orAck oi whip and bar|; dad 
Piuaged foirwaxd taroQffh tto aha ox fog. 
And all wa> sUent aa brnre,— 

All aUent save the dripj^og^jn. 

Then ono by one the gueJRame down. 
And greeted with a amile the f^qiure, 

Who i»at before the parlor hre. 

Heading the pi^r fresh from tov^m. 

F4at, th# i^ioUtan, like a bird, 

Hmre hin form appeared^ was heard 
^^^iatling A^d singing down the stair ; 

. ^hen cfune the Student, witli a look 
'As platMas a meadow-brook ; 

The Theologian, still |)erplexed 
With thougnts of this v/orld and the next ; 
The Pf'oi then, as one who seems 
Walking in visions and in dreamH ; 

Tlien the Musician, lik(‘ a fair 
Hyperion from whose golden hair 
The ra<Uatice of the morning streams ; 

And last the aromatic Jew 
Of Alicant, who, as he threw 
The door wide 0 {>en, on the air 
Breathed round about him a perfume 
Of damask roses in full bloom, 

Making a garden of the room. 


The breakfast ended, each pursued 
The nromptings of his various mood ; 
Besiae the lire in sileruie smoked 
The taciturn, impassive Jew, 

Lost in a pleawint revery ; 

While, by his gravity provoked. 

His portrait the Sicilian drew, 

And wrote beneath it “ Kdrohi, 

At the Ued Horse in SSudbury.” 


And taiU fu» IxSa a pH^houee roof, 

A jaded horse, hie down 
Passed slowly, limphWLft he went. 

The young Sicilian—who had gxowit 
Impatient longer to abide 
A prisoner, greatly mortified . 

To see corainetely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the l^rook, - 
And, leaning o'er the bridge of stone, 

To watch the speckled trout glide by, , 
And float through the inverts eJiy, 

Htill round and round the baited hotde^ 
Now paced the room with rapid stndef 
And, pausing at the Poet’s side, .,t 

Looked forth, and saw the wretobedyiteed}, 
And said : “ Alas for human gr^ed. , 
That with cold hand and stony eye ’ 
Thus turns an old friend out to die, 

Or beg his food from gate to gate 1 
This brings a tale into my mind, 

Which, if you are not disinclined 
To listen, I will now relate.” 

All gave assent ; all wished to hear, 

Not without many a jest and jeer, 

The story of a spavined steed ; 

I And even the Student with the rest 
j Put in his pleasant little jest 
] Out of Malherbe, that Pegasus 
Is but a horse that with all speed 
Bears poets to the hospital ; 

While the SicUian, self-possessed, 

After a moment’s interval 
Began liis simple story thus.' 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 


By far the busiest of them all, 

Tne Theologian in the hall 
Whs feeding robins in a cage, — 

Two corpulent and lazy birds. 

Vagrants and pilferers at best, 

If one might trust the hostler’s w'orda, 
Chief instrument of their anest , 

Two poets of the (1 olden Age, 

Heirs of a boundless heritag(? 

Of fields tmd orchards, cast and wost. 

And sunshine of hmg summer duvs. 
Though outlawed now and dispos'itmsed I — 
Such was the Theologian’s phrase. 

Meanwhile the Student held diseourse 
With the Musician, on the source 
Of all the legendary lore 
Among the nations, scattered wide 
Like silt and seaweed by the force 
And fluctuation of the ti<le : 

The tale repeated o’er and o’er, 

With change of place and change of name, 
Dia^iaed, transformed, and yet the same 
We^ve heard a hundred times before. 


The Poet at the window mused, 

And saw, as in a dream confused, 

T’he countenance of the Sun. discrowaied, 
And haggard with a pale despair. 

And saw the oloud-rack trail and drift 
Before i^ and the trees uplift 
Their leafless branches, and the air 
Filled the arrows oCthe xw, 

And heard amid the 
' ' Like voioea of diatreag 
, That haunt the thougpte>^liSa' Inaanil' 
l|; The fateful cawmg^nl the'^w. 


ThandkJ^wn the road, with mud beii|»rent, 
/Ah<^wnoh#d from', head td-,hoot 

Thenim*dtO|M dripplig firoas hia maae 


THE BELL OF ATUI. 


At Atri in Abnizzo, a small town 
I Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown. 

One of those little places that have run 
j Half u]> the hill, l>enGath a blazing sun, 

I And then sat down to rest, as if to 8 a 5 % 

I “ 1 climb no fai ther upward, come what mayi”-r' 
i The Re Giovanni, now’ unknown to fan|e, 
i So many nionarchs since have borne the name, 

I Had a gi*eat hell hung in the market-place 
j Beneath a roof, prcdecting some small^iapace, 

J By w'ay of shelter from the sun and 
Then rode he through the streets hit 

I train, 

And, with the blast of tr uro pets’ loa d ly td 
Made proclamation, that whenever y[||i|{^ 

Was done to any man, he should butrol® 

The great bell in the square, and be, the 
^ Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon,. ^ 
Such was the proclamation of King John* ' 


I How swift the happy days in Atri sped; 
j What wrongs were nght^, need iiot%^be (Hiid- 
i Suffice it that, as all thin(ra must deeaj|,^^ . ' 

The hempen rope at leng^ was worn hway, . 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by airainlt 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 

Till one, who noted this in passin|[ by^ 

Mended the rope with braids of .bnony^^ 

Bo that the leaves and tendrils of the Vmo 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine* , 

By chance it happened that in Atii dwelt 
A knijght, with spur on heel and sword |n belt, 
Who k>v^ to hunt the wdld-boar in the wood^t^ 
Who loved his falcons with their orimsf^ lioo4% 
Who loved his bounds and boraeii and aXl,.: ■ 

And prodigalities of camps and honrte.iir : 

Loved, or had loved them ; for at lost grown 
Hie oi^ passion was the k>ve uf gold. 



OW A 


TmuEB 




told Ms s0ld and lu^ds^ 

Rented Ms irtoy^rt^awmsjp^^^ 

Kept but oos st^ his Ijagante steed of ail, 
ToWrve and shiver M fPhked stali. 

And day py day sathw^ng in his chair, 
pevising mans how best to hoard and spare. 


Ohiirohid>ell8 at best but ring ns to the dpor ; 
But go not in to mass ; my doth ia &'7 
It oometh into court and pleads the causa 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the tawt; 
And this shall make, in every Ohriai^n oltese. 
The Bell of Atri famous for all'|ljtoe.^V 


At length he Said : What is the use or need 

To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Ifiating hiS^hoad off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear ? 

Lftt hin» go feed upon the public ways ; 

I want hnn only for the holidays.” 

8o the aid steed vms turned into the heat 
Of the Idngf lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 

And Wand^ed in suburban lanes forlorn, 

Barkod atd>y dogs, and tom by brier and thorn. 

Onei afternoon, as in that sultry dime 
It is the custom in the summer time, 

With bolted doors and window -shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

WhSn suddenly upon their senses fell 
The load alarum of the accusing bell ! 

The Syndm started from his deep rupose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And doUnod his robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market-jdace. 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung 
Reiterating with persistent tongue. 

In half'-artuoulate jargon, the old song ; i 

**Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a 
wrong ! ” 

But ere ho reached the belfry's light arcade 
He saw ^ lir thought he saw, beneath its shade, 

No shape qt human form of woman born, 

But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

“ Domenedaio 1 ” cried the Syndic straight, 

“ This is the lECnight of Atri’s steed of state ! 

He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 

And pleads bis cause as loudly as the best. ” 

Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five-and- twenty different ways at least. 

With muob gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

T^ Knight was called and questioned ; in reply 
Did nbl confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintalifing, in an angry undertone. 

That be ^omd do what pleased him with Ms own. 

And i^eret^n the Syndic gravely read 
The jproclamation of the King ; then said : 

goeth forth on horseback grand and gay. 
Blit cbmeth back on foot, and begs its way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic (feed's. 

Of Bowers of chivalry and not of weeds ! 

These are familiar proverbs : but I fear 
They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What^wr renown, what honor, what repute 
mine to you from starving this poor brute ? 
He who aer™ well and speaks not, ineriis more 
Than they #ho clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefom the law decrees that as this steed 
Served yen in youth, henceforth you shall take 
heed 

To ^oufCrt his old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stell, and food and field beside. 


INTERLUDE. 



“Yes, well your story pleade the cause 
Of those dumb mouths that have no speesl 
Only a cry from each to each 
In its own kind^ with its own laws; 
Sometiiing that is beyond tlie reach 
Of human power to learn or teach, — 

An inarticulate moan (d" pain, 

Like the immeasurable main 
Breaking upon an unknown beach.” 


Thus spake the Poet with a sigli ; 

Then added, with impassioned cry, 

As one wdio fetds tlie words he speaks. 
The color tl ashing in his eheiiks, 

The fervor burning in his eye : 

“ Among the noblest in tht^ land, 
Tliough lie may count himself the least, 
That man 1 honor and reveri' 

Who without favor, without fear. 

In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless Inmst, 

And tames with his mdlinching liand 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 
The were-wolves of the human race ! ” 
Then paused, and waited with a frown, 
Like some old champion of romance, 
Who, having thrown his gauntlet dow'U, 
Expectant leans upon his lanc(' ; 

But neither Knight nor Stpiire is found 
To raise tlic gaunth't from the ground, 
And try with him the battle’s chance. 

“Wake from your dreams, O Edrehi! 

Or dreaming speak to us, and make 
A feint of being half awake, 

And tell us wliat your dreams may be, 
Out of the hazy atmoHjiheri' 

Of cloud-l.aud deign to reappear 
Among UH in this Wayside Inn ; 

Tell UK what visions and what scones 
lllnniinate the dark r; vines 
In which you grope your way. Begin 

Thus tlic Sicilian spake. The Jew 
Made no rej)ly, but oidy smiled, 

Ah men unto a wayward ciiild, 

Net knov irig what to answer, do. 

As from a cavern's mouth, o’(Tgrow’n 
With moss and inteitungh.-d vines, 

A streamlet leaps into the light 
And nmnnurs over root and stone 
In a niclodiouK undertone ; 

Or as amid the noonday night 
Of semhre and wind-liaunted pinoH, 
There runs a sound as of ;>he sea ; 

So froii his boarded lips there came 
A melouy without a name, 

A song, a tale, a history. 

Or whiitsoever it may 1 ki, 

Writ and recorded iu thcae linea. 


THE 


SPANISH JEW’S TALR 


The Knilfht withdrew abaahed ; the people all 
Djd hbnic the iteed in triomph to hie stall 
The he«f^ und approved, and laughed in 

And o^i^alihul; “Bightirellit pteaaethmef 


4 ' liAlCBAT.tT. 

Into the city of Kambaln., 

By the road l^at kadbth to lapahatt, 
At tha head hi# dhity 
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Laden with treistire from realms afar, 
fialdacoa and |£olat and Kandahar, 

Kode the great captain Alan. 

The Khan from his palace- window gazed, 

And »aw in the thronging street beneath, 

III the light of the setting sun, that blazed 
Through the clouds of dust by the caravan raised, 
The flash of harness and jewelled sheath. 

And the shining soymitars of the guard, 

And the weary camels that bared their teeth, 

As they passed and passed through the gates un- 
barred 

Into the shade of the palace-yard. 

Thus into the city of Kambalu 
Rode the great captain Alan ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and said : 

“ The enemies of my lord are (lead ; 

All the Kalifs of all the West 
Bow and obey thy hiaat. beliost ; 

The plains arc dark with the mulberry -trees, 

Tixe weavers are busy xu Kairxai-cand, 

The miners are sifting the golden sand, 

The (livers jilunging for pt'arls xii the seas. 

And poaoe and plenty are in the land. 

“ Baldacoa’s Kalif, and he alone, 

Rose in revolt against thy throne ; 

His treasures are at thy palace-door, 

With the swords and the shawls and the jewels 
he wore ; 

His body is dust o’er the desert blown. 

“ A mile outside of Baldacoa’a gate 
I loft luy forces to lie in wait, ; 

Concealed by forests and hillocks of sand, 

And forward dashed with a handful of men, 

To lure the old tiger from his den 
Into tlio ambush 1 had plfiiiiied, 

Rre we reached tlie town the alarm was Rprea<^, 
For wo hoard tlxc soiiud of gongs from within ; 
And with olask of cymbals and warlike din 
The gates swung wide ; and we turned and fled ; 
And the garrison sallied forth and purBue<l, 

With the gray obi Kalif at their licMid, 

And above tlnun the hanuor of Mohammed : 

So we snared them all, and the town was subdued. 

“ As in at the gate we riMle, behold, 

A tower that is called the d’ower of Gold ! 

For there the Kalif had hidden Ids wealth, 
Heaped and hoard(3d and ixilcd on liigh, 

Like 8a(3k8 of wheat in a granary ; 

And thither thi3 miser (U-ept by stealth 
To feel of the gcjbi that gav«i him health, 

An(i to ga/o and gloat witli his hungry tsye 
On jewtus that gleamed like a glow-worm’s spark, ‘ 
Or the eyes of a pantlicr iu the dark. 

“ I said to the Kalif ; ‘ Thou art, old, 

Thou hast no need of so much gold. 

Thou shouldBt not have lieaped and hidden it here, 
Till the breath of battle was hot and near. 

But have sown through tiio laud these useloB* 
hoards 

To spring into shining blades of swords, 

And Keep thine honor sweet and clear. 

These ^ains of gold are not grains of wheat; 
These bars of silver thou canst not eat ; 

These jewels and poaids and precious stones 
Cannot cure the aches in thy bones, 

Nor keep the feet of Death one hour 
From climbing the stairways of thy tower ! * 

“ Then into his dungeon I locked the drone, 

And loft him to feed there all alone 
In the houey-oella of his golden hive : 

Never a prayer, nor a cry, nor a groan 
Was heard Irom those massive w^sof stone, 

Nor again was the Kalif seen alive I 


** When afrlast we unlocked the door, 

We found him dead upon the floor ; 

The rings had dropped from his withered hands 
His teeth were like Bbnes in the desert sands • ^ 
Still clutching his treasure he had died ' 

And as he lay there, he appeared ’ 

A statue of gold with a silver beard, 

His arms outstretched as if crucified.” 

This is the story, strange and true, 

That the great captain Alau 

Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 

When he rode that day into Kambalu 
By the road that leadeth to Ispahan. 


INTERLUDE. 

“ I THOUGHT before your tale began,” 

The Student murmured, “we should haT6 
Some legend written by Judah Rav 
In his Gemara of Babylon ; 

Or something from the Gulistan, — 

The tale of the Cazy of Hamadan, 

Or of that King of Khorasan 
Who saw in dreams the eyes of one 
That had a hundred years been dead 
Still moving restless in his head, 
Undimmed, and gleaming with the lust 
Of power, though all the rest was dust. 

“ But lo ! your glittering caravan 
On the road that leadeth to Ispahan 
Hath led us farther to the East 
Into the regions of Cathay. 

Spite of your Kalif and his gold, 

Pleasant has been the tale you told, 

And full of color; that at least 
No one will question or gainsay. 

And yet on such a dismal day 
We need a merrier tale to clear 
The dark and heavy atmosphere. 

So listen, Lordlings, while I tell, 

Without a iireface, what befell 
A simple cobbler, in the year — 

No matt(3r ; it was long ago ; 

And that is all we need to Imow.” 


THE STUDENT’S TALK 

THE COBBLER OF HAGBNAIT. 

I TRUST that somewhere and somehow 
You all have heard of Hagenau, 

A quiet, quaint, and ancient town 
Among the green Alsatian hills, 

A place of valleys, streams, ami mills, 
Where Barbarossa’s castle, brown 
With rust of centuries, still looks down 
On tlie broad, drowsy land below, — 

On shadowy forests 6lled with game, 

And the blue river winding slow 
Through meadows, where the hedgm grow 
That give this little town its name. 

It happened in the good old times. 

While yet the Master-singers filled 
The noisy workshop and the guild 
With various melodies and rhymes, 

That here in Hagenau there dwelt 
A cobbler, — one who loved debate, 

And, arguing from a postulate, ^ 

Would say what others only felt ; 

A man of forecast and of thrift. 

And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world’s business, but inclined 
Somewhat to let the next world drift 


I Hans Sachs with vast delight he reedU 
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And Begenbwn’* rhymcfs of love, 

For their poewo fame had spread 
Even to the town of Hagenau ; 

A.iid some Quick Melody of the Plough, 
Or Double Harmony of the Dove, 

Was always running in his head. 

He kept, moreover, at his side. 

Among his leathers and his tools, 
Heynard the Fox, the Ship of Fools, 

Or Eulenspiegel, open wide ; 

With these he was much edified : 

He thcrtaght them wiser than the Schools. 


His good wife, full of godly fear. 

Liked not these worldly themes to hear ; 
The Psalter was her book of songs ; 

The only music to her ear 
Was that which to the Church belongs, 
When the loud choir on Sunday chanted, 
And the two angels carved in wood, 

That by the windy organ stood, 

Blew or their trumpets loud and clear. 
And all the cohoes, far and near. 
Gibbered as if the church were haunted. 


Outside his door, one afternoon. 
This humble votary of the muse 
Sat in the narrow strip of shade 
^ a projecting cornice made, 
Mending the Burgomaster’s shoes. 
And singing a familiar tune : 

“ Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare ; 

Our pi ogress through the world 
Is trouble and care ; 

Our eCTess from the world 
Will be nobody knows where: 

But if we do well here 
We shall do well there ; 

And I could tell you no more, 
Should I preach a whole year ! 


Thus sanfj the cobbler at his work ; 

And with bis gestures marked the time 
Closing together with a jeik 
Of his waxed thread the stitch and rhyme. 
Meanwhile his quiet little dame 
Was leaning o’er theVindow-sill, 
l^er, excited, but mouse-still, 

Gazing impatiently to see 

What the great throng of folk might be 

That onward in procession came, 

Along the unfremiented street, 

With horns that olew, and drums that beat, 
And banners flying and the flame 
Of tapers, and, at times, the sweet 
Voices of nuns ; and as they sang 
Suddenly all the church-bells rang. 

In a gay coach, above the crowd, 

There sat a monk in ample hood, 

Who with his right hand held aloft 
A red and ponderous cross of wood, 

To which at times ho meekly bowed. 

.front three horsemen rode, and oft, 

With voice and air importunate, 

A boisterous herald cried aloud : 

‘‘ The grace of God is at your gate ! ” 
oo onward to the church they passed. 

The cobbler slowly turned his last, 
^^wa^i^^his sagacious head, 

^*T is the monk Tetrel, I have heard 
Theses wings of that reverend bird. 

Don’t let him cheat you of your gold ; 
Indulgence is not bought and sold. ” 


church of Hagenan, that night, 
Was fuU of people, full of light ; 


An odor of incense filled the aif, 

The priest intoned, the organ groaned 
Its inarticulate despair ; 

The candles on the altar blazed. 

And full in front of it upraised 
The red cross stood against the glare. 
Below, upon the altar-rail 
Indulgences were set to sale, 

Like ballads at a country fair. 

A heavy strong-box, iron-bound 
And carved with many a quaint device, 
received, with a melo<lious sound. 

The Com that purchased Paradise. 


Then from the pulpit overhead, 

Tetzelthe monk, with ficTv glow, 
Thundered upon the cvowil below 
“Good fieople rdl, draw lu ar ! ” he said ; 

“ Purchase thes. letters, signed and sealed 
By wliich all sin.s. though unreveal(*d 
And nnrepented, aro forgiven ! 

Count but the gain, count not the loss I 
Your gold and silver are but dross, 

And yet they pave the way to heaven. 

I hoar your mothers and yonr sires 
Cry from their purgatorial fires, 

And will ye not their ransom jmy ? 

0 seri8cle.ss people ! when the gate 
Of heaven is oj)en, will you wait ? 

Will ye not enter in to-Jay *•' 

To-moiTow it will l)e too late ; 

1 shall be gone uj>on my way. 

Make haste I bring money while ye may 1 ^ 


The women shuddered, and turned pale ; 
Allured by hope or drivfjn by fear, 

With many a sob and many a tear, 

All crowded to the altar-rail. 

Pieces of silver and of gold 
Into the tinkling .strong-box fell 
Like pebbles <hoy>ped into a well; 

And soon the ballads were all sold. 

’J’hc cobbler’s wife a)nong the rest 
Slipped into the capacious chest 
A golden florin ; then withdrew, 

Hiding the jiaper in In r breast ; 

And homeward througli the darknesg weml 
Comforted, qtuet«'<i, content; 

She did not walk she rathe- How, 

A dove that settl-s to her n. 

When some apjial ling bird of prey 
That scared her has been driven away. 


The days went by, the monk was gone, 

The summer passed, the winter came ; 
Though seasons changed, yc't still the same 
The daily round of hfe went on , 

The daily round of Intusehold care, 

The narrow' life of toil and prayer. 

But in her heart the cobbler’s damo 
Had now a treasure beyond price, 

A secret joy w’ithont a name, 

The certainty of I’aradise. 

Alas, alas ! 1’ )*>t unto dust ! 

Before the winter wore away. 

Her body in the chiurchyard lay. 

Her ostient .m>u1 was with the Just ! 

After her d(-ath, among those things 
That even the poor jirrserve ' '♦h care,r— 
Some little trinkets and cheap rings? 

A locket with her mother's hair, 

Her wedding gown, the fa<!e<l flowers 
She wore upon her wedding day, — 

Among these memories of past nouia, 

That so much of the heart reveal, 

Carefully kept and put away, 

The Letter of Indulgeno® lay 
Folded, with signaliire and leaL 
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Meanwhile Priest, aggrieved and pained, 
Waited and wondered that no word 
0£ nvaHfi or requiem he heard, 

As hy the Holy Church ordained: 

Then to the Magistrate complained, t 
That ab this woman had been dead 
A week or more, and no mass said, 

It was rank heresy, or at least 
Contempt of Church ; thus said the Priest; 
And straight the cobbler was arraigned. 

He came, confiding in his cause, 

But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The J ustice from his elbow-chair 
Gave him a look that seemed to say : 

“ Thou standest before a Magistrate, 
Therefore do not prevaricate I ” 

Then asked him in a business way, 

Kindly but cold ; “Is thy wife dead V ” 

The cobbler meekly bowful his head ; 

“She is,” came struggling from his throat 
Scarce audibly. 'J’he Justice wrote 
The words down in a book, and tlieii 
Continued, as he raised ids pen ; 

“ She IS ; and hath n mass been said 
For the salvation of her soul ? 

Come, sneak the truth ! confess the whole ! ” 
The cobbler without pause replied : 

“Of mass or prayer there was uo need ; 

For at the moment when she died 
Her soul was with the glorified ! ” 

And from his pocket with all speed 
He drew the priestly title-deed, 

And prayed the Justice he would read. 

The Justice road, amused, amazed ; 

And as ho read his mirth inereasi'd * 

At times his shaggy brows he rai.sed. 

Now wondering at the cobbh*!' gazed. 

Now arehfully at tiu* angry J*riest. 

“ From all cxeesses, sins, un<l crimes 
Thou hast committed in ])ast times 
Tliee 1 ab.solve ! And fntlu'rmorc, 

Piirilh'd from all earthly taints. 

To the comnuuiion of the Saints 
And to the sam’anieTits l ostore ! 

All stains of wciikncss, and all trace 
Of shame and cenHiire I efiace ; 
lleniit the jmins thou sliouldst endure, 

And make thee innocent and pure, 

So that in dying, unto thee 
The; gates of heaven shall open be ! 

Though long thou livest, yet this grace 
Until the moment of thy d(?ath 
Unchangeable continucth ! ” 

Then said ho to the Priest : “I find 
This document is duly signed 
Brother John Tetzol, his own hand. 

At all tribunals in the land 
In evidence it may be used ; 

Therefore acquit, ted is the accused.” 

Then to the cobbler tin ned : “ My friend, 
Pray tell me, didst thou ever read 
lleyiiard the Fox V ” — “ O yes, indeed ! ” — 

“ 1 thought BO. Don’t forget the end.” 


INTERLUDE. 

“ What w^as the end V I am ashamed 
Not to remtmibcr Reynard's fate ; 

1 have not read the book of late ; 

Was he not hanged V ” the Poet said. ‘ 
The Student gravely shook his head, 
And answerea : “ ifou exaggerate. 
There was a tournament proclaimed, 
And Reynard fought with Isegiim 
The Wolf, and having vanquished him, 
Rose to high honor in the State, 

And Keeper of the Seals was named I ” 
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At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

“Fight fire with fire, and craft wdth craft ; 
Successful cunning seems to be 
The moral of your tale,” said he^ 

“ Mine had a better, and the Jeirs 
Had none at all, that 1 could see ; 

His aim was only to amuse.” 

Meanwhile from out its ebon case 
His violin the Minstrel drew,* 

And having tuned its strings anew, • 

Now held it close in his embrace. 

And poising in his outstretched hand 
The bow, like a mamcian’s wand, 

He paused, and said, with beaming face : 

“ Last night my story was too long ; 

To-day I give you but a song, 

An old tradition of the North ; 

But first, to put you in the mood, 

1 will a little while prelude, 

And from this instrument draw forth 
Something by w'ay of overture.” 

He played ; at first the tones were pure 
And tender as a summer nikht, 

1 The full moon climbing to her height, 

The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The flapping of an idle sail ; 

And then by sudden and sharp degrees 
The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale ; 

A tempest howling through the dark, 

A crasn as of some shipwrecked bark, 

A loud and melancholy wail. 

8uch was the prelude to the tale 
Told by the Minstrel ; and at times 
He paused amid its varying rhymes, 

And at each pause again broke in 
The music of his violin. 

With tones of sweetness or of fear, 

Movements of trouble or of calm, 

Creating their own atmosphere ; 

As sitting in a church we hear 
Between the versos of the psalm 
Tlie organ playing soft ana clear, 

Or thundering on the startled oar. 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 

THE BALLAD OF OARMILHAN. 

I. 

At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 

Within the sandy bar, 

At sunset of a summer’s day, 

Beady for sea, at anchor lay 
The good ship Valdemar. 

The sunbeams danced upon the waves, 

And played along her side ; 

And through the cabin windows streamed 
In ripples of golden l%ht, that seemed 
The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the captain with his friends, 

Old skippers brown and hale. 

Who smoked and grumbled o’er their grog. 
And talked of ioeWg and of fog. 

Of calm and storm and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor's yam 
About Klaboterman, 

The Kobold of the sea ; a sprigbt 
Invisible to mortal sight, 

Who o’er the rigging ran. 



_ % — ^ 

Bometirae« he hwnmered in the hold, ^ « 

Sometimes upon the mast, 

Sometimes abeam, sometimes abaft, 

Or at the bdws he sang and laughed. 

And mAdrall tight and fast. 

He helped the sailors at their work, 

And toiled with jovial din ; 

He helped them hoist and reef the sails, 

He helped them stow the casks and bales, 

Aiul heave the anchor in. 

But woe unto the lazy louts, 

The idlers of the crew ; 

Them to torment was his delight, 

And worry them by day and night. 

And pinch them olack and blue. 

And woe to him whoso mortal eyes 
Klaboterman behold. 

It is a certain sign of death ! — 

The cabin-boy here held his breath. 

He felt his blood run cold. 


II. 

The jolly skipper paused awhile, 

And then a^in began ; 

“ There is a Spectre Ship ” quoth he, 

“ A ship ot‘ the Dead that sails the sea, 

And is called the Carmilhan. 

“ A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew, 

In tempest she appears ; 

And before the gale, or against the gale, 

She sails without a rag of sail, 

Without a helmsman steers. 

“She haunts the Atlantic north and south. 

But mostly the mid-sea, 

Where three great rocks rise bleak and bare 
Like furnace "Chimneys in the air, 

And arc iialled the Chimneys Three. 

“ And ill betide the luckless ship 
That meets the Carmilhan ; 

Over her decks the seas will leap, 

She ruu'‘’t go down into the deep, 

And perish mouse and man.” 

Tlie captain of the Valdemar 
Laughed loud with merry heart. 

“ I should like to see this ship,” said he ; 

“ ^ should like to find these (jhimiieys Ttirec, 
That arc marked down in the chart. 

*‘I^have sailed right over the spot,” he said, 

‘ With a good stiff breeze behind. 

When the sea was blue, and the sky was clear, — 
You can follow my course by these pinholes 
here, — 

And never a rock could find,” 

And then he swore a dreadful oath, 
ile swore by the Kingdoms Three, 
t hat, should he meet the Carmilhan, 

run her down, although he ran 
Bight into Eternity ! 

AlUhis, while passing to and fro, 
i he cabin-boy had heard ; 

at the door to hear, 

^nd drank in all with greedy ear. 

And pondered every word. 

He was a simple country lad, 

44 mind, 

u be bke heaven,” thought he, 

Those far-off foreign lands to see, ' 

And fortune seek find 1 ” 
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But in the fo’castle, when he heard ** 
The mariners blaspheme. 

He thought of home, he thought of God, 
And his mother uiujcr the churchyard sod, 
And wisiied it were a droum. 

One friend on board that ship had he ; 

’T was the Klaboterman, 

Who saw the Bible in his chest, 

And made a sign upon his breast. 

All evil things to ban. 


111 . 

The cabin windows have grown blank 
As eyeballs i>f ilie ib .-ttl ; 

No more the glancing stmliciuii, burn 
On the gilt letb vs ot thr rn, 

But on the ligi re licad ; 

On Valdi'mar Vic,t.ori<»ns, 

Who looketh vvitli disdain 
To see hi.s iimige iii the udo 
Dismembered tloat I’roin side to side, 
And reunite again. 

“ It is the wind,” those skipjx'rs said, 

“ That swings the vi’sscl , 

It is tlie wind ; it Ircshcns fast. 

’T is time to say faniueil ;d- l.ist, 

’T IK time for us to go ” 

They shook the captain l)v the hand, 

“ Cood luck ! good Inch ' ” they cried; 
Each lacc w’as like tlu* set ting hum. 

Ah, broad a.ud red, they one b\’ one 
Went o’er the veH-sel’s side' 

The sun went dowui, the rull moon rose, 
Sereiu' o’er field and Hood ; 

And all the wmding ciecks and liays 
And broad sea-meadows scenied ablaze. 
The sky was red as blood. 

The Routhnest wind Idew fi-esh and fair. 
As fair as wind could bo ; 

Bound for OdesK.a. o'ei the bar. 

With all sail si't tlm VuMcmar 
Went proudly oi-t to son, 

The lovely moon eliinbs up i.lie wky 
As one who walks in dr(';i.inK' 

A tower <d’ marhlo in liei light, 

A wall of black, a wall of v\hite, 

'riiC stately vessel seems 

Low dow’ii upon the sandy e(»a.st 
The lights Ix'gin t«» Imrn , 

And now, uplifted high in air, 

They kindle with a lien er glare, 

And now drop far astern. 

The dawn a[)pears, tin* land is gone, 

Tile sea is all around ; 

Then »»ii eae‘ hand low hills of sami 
blmerge and lorm another laml ; 

She steereth througii the Son ml. 

Through Kaitegat and Skager rack 
She flitteth like a gti ist ■ 

Bv <lay and night, i>> night ami day, 

She boiindH, she flies upon her way 
Along the English coast. 

(rape FiTiiRterre i» drawing near, 

(Jape Firiisteixe is fiast; 

Into the oyieii ocean stream 
She floats, the vitioii of a dream 
Too beautiful to lost. 
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Suns vhe and and and yet 
There in no land in sight ; 

The liquid planets overhead 
Burn brighter now the moon is dead. 
And longer stays the night. 


IV. 

And now along the horizon’s edge 
Mountains or cloud uprose. ♦ 

Blawjk as with forests underneath, 

Above their sharp and lagged teeth 
Were wliite as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun, 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A little wliile with rosy light 
That faded slowly from the sight 
As blushes from the cheek. 

Black grew tho sky,— all black, all black; 

The clouds were everywhere ; 

There was a feeling of suspense 
In nature, a mysterious sense 
Of terror in the air. 

And all on board the Valdcmar 
Was still as still could be ; 

Save when the dismal sldp-bell tolled, 

As ever and anon she rolled. 

And lurched into the sea. 

Tho captain up and down the deck 
Went striding to and fro ; 

Now watched the coTiipass at the wheel, 

Now lifted up his hand to feel 
Which way the wind might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sails, 

And now upon the deep ; 

In every fibre of his frame 
He felt the storm btifore it came, 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells ! and suddenly abaft, 

With a great rush of rain, 

Making the ocean white with spume, 

In darkness like the day of doom, 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cloud. 
And rent the sky in two ; 

A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white tire, like u bayonet. 

That pierced the eyeballs thiouglL 

Then all around was dark again, 

And blacker than before ; 

But in that single flash of light 
He had beheld a fearful sight. 

And thought of the oath he swore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 

The ghostly Carmillian ! 

Her masts were stripped, her yards were bare, 
And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 
iSat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 
Or clambering vip the shrouds ; 

The boatswain’s whistle, the captain’s hail, 
Were like the piping of the gale, 

And thimder m the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhan 
There rose up front the sea, 

As from a foundered ship of stone, 

Three bare and splintered masts 
They were the Chimneys Three. 


And onward dashed the Valdemitr 
And leaped into the dark ; 

A denser mist, a colder blast. 

A little shudder, and she hau pasted 
night through the Phantom Bark. 

She cleft in twain the shadowy hulk. 

But cleft it unaware ; 

As when, careering to her nest, 

The sea-gull severs with her breast 
I The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 
They saw the Carmilhan, 

Whole us before in hull and spar ; 

But now on board of the Valaemar 
Stood the Klaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom was sealed ; 

They knew that death was near - 
Some prayed who never prayed before. 

And some they wept, and some they swore, 
And some were mute with fear. 

Then suddenly there came a shock, 

And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck. 

As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless wreck, 
Upon the Chimneys Three. 

Tho storm and night were passed, the light 
To streak the east began ; 

The cabin-boy, picked up at sea. 

Survived the wreck, and only he, 

To tell of the Carmilhan. 


INTERLUDE. 

When the long murmur of applause 
That greeted the Musician’s lay 
Had slowly buzzed itself away, 

And tlu‘ long talk of Sjiectre Ships 
'I’liat f(dlowed died ui)on their lips 
And came unto a natural pause, 

“ Tiiese t-ales you tell are one and all 
Of t.lie Old World,” the ^oet said, 

“ Flowers gathered from a ciiimbkng wall, 
I)f‘a<l leaves that rustle as they tali ; 

Let me present you in their stead 
Something of our New England earth, 

A tale which, though of no great worth. 
Has still this merit, that it yields 
A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made bread. ” 

The Student answered : “Be discreet ; 

For if the flour be fresh and sound. 

And if the bread be light and sweet, 

Who careth in what mill ’t was ground. 

Or of what oven felt the heat, 

Unless, as old Cervantes said, 

You are looking after better bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 

You know that people nowadays 
To what is old give little praise ; 

All must be new in prose and verse : 

They want hot bread, or something worse, 
Fresh every morning, and half baked ; 

The wholesome bread of yesterday. 

Too stale for them, is thrown away. 

Nor is their thirst with water slakea” 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to rain, and yet not rain. 

The Poet’s face, before so ga-y^ 

Was clouded with a look of pam, 

But suddenly brightened np again ; 

And without further let or stay 
He told hit tale of yesterday. 
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THE POET'S TALE. 

LADT WENTWORTH. 

One hundred years ago, and something more. 

In Queen Street, Portsmouth, at her tavern door, 
Neat as a pm, and blooming as a rose. 

Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows. 

Just as her cuckoo-clock was striking nine. 
Alx)ve her head, resplendent on the sign, 

I’he portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In F arlet coat and periwig of flax, 

Snrv^eyed at leisure all her varied charms, 

Her cap, her bodice, her white folded arms, 

And half resolved, though he was past his prime, 
And rather damaged by the lapse of time, 

To fall down at her feet, and to declare 
The passion that had driven him to despair. 

For from his lofty station he had seen 
Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle-green, 
Drive his new Plying Stago-coach, four in hand, 
Down the long lane, and out into the land. 

And knew that he was far upon the way 
To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay ! 

Just then the meditations of the Earl 
Wore interrupted by a little girl, 

Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 

Eyes full of laughter, neck and shoulders bare, 

A* thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 

Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 

A creature men would worship and adore, 

Though now in mean habiliments she bore 
A pail of water dripping, through the street, 

And bathing, as she went, her naked feet. 

It was a pretty picture, full of grace, — 

The slender form, the delicate, thin face ; 

The swaying motion, as she hurried by ; 

Tlie shining feet, the laughter in her eye. 

That o’er her face in ripples gleamed and glanced. 
As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced : 

And with uncommon feelings of delight 
Tht‘ Eirl vif Halifax beheld the sight. 

Not so f)iune Stavers, for he heard her say 
These words, or thought he did, as plain as day : 
“ O Martha Hilton ! Fie ! how dare you go 
About the town half .ilressed, and looking so ! ” 

At which the gypsy laughed, and straight re- 
plied : 

“No matter how I look ; I yet shall ride 

In ruy owm chariot, ma’am.” And on the child 

The Earl of Halifax benignly smiled. 

As with her heavy burden slie passed on. 

Look back, then turned the corner, and was gone. 

What next, upon that memorable day, 

Arrested hia attention was a gay 

And In-illiant equipage, that flashed and spun. 

The silver harness glittering jn the sun. 

Outriders w ith red jackets, lithe and lank. 
Pounding the saddles as they rose and sank, 
vV hile all alone within the chariot sat 
A portly person with three-corned hat, 

A crimson velvet coat, head high in air, 

Ck>ld- headed cane, and nicely powdered hair. 

And diamond buckles sparkling at his knees, 
Hignihed, stately, florid, much at ease. 

Onward the pageant swept, and as it passed, 
r air Mistress Stavers courtesied low and fast ; 
^or this was Governor Wentworth, driving down 
Little Harbor, just beyond the town, 
y here his Great House stood looking out to sea, 
A goodly place, where it was good to be. 

was a pleasant mansion, an abode 
^ear and yet hidden from the great high-road, 
^♦jquestered amdhg trees, a noble pile, 

^aronial and colonial in its style ; 
fables and dormer-windows everywhere, 
stacks of chimneys rising high in air, — 


Pandeean pipes, on which all winas that blew 
Made mournful music the wholo winter through. 
Within, unwonted splendors met the e 
Panels, and tloors of oak, and tapestry : 

Carved chimney-pieces, wliere on brazen dogs 
Revelled and roared tlie Chri8tm3,s fir* * of logs • 
Doors opening into darkness unawares, 
Mysterious passages, and llighb. of stairt* ; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scripture 
namc.s. ♦ 

Such was the mansion where the great man 
dwelt, 

A widower and ciiildLss ; and he felt 
The JoiieUness, the un (Congenial gloom 
That like a i)re 8 f'm;o lianni'vi every room ; 

For though not given fo weakness, he could fool 
The pain of wiomds tJiai aclio because they heal. 

The years came and tin* years went,-- -seven in all, 
Ami passed in cloud and sunshine o’er the ILJl ; 
ThedawiiH their splendor through its chambers 
shed, 

The sunsets flushed its westeni windows red ; 
The snow w'as on its roofs, the wind, the rain ; 
Its woodlands w'ere in leaf and bare again ; 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloonu d and 
died, 

In the broad river eb]>e(l and flowed the tide, 
Ships w'ont to sea, and ships came htuue from sea. 
And the slow years sailed by and ceased to be. 

And all these years had Martha Hilton served 
In the (rri'at JIouho, not wholly unobserved : 

By day, by n’glit, tlic silver croscent grew, 
Tliough hidden by clouds, Iicr light still shining 
through ; 

A maid <>i all work, whether coarse or fine, 

A servant who made servu’ie seem divine ! 
Through her ca<‘li looni w’as fair to look upon ; 

The mirrors giistiuied, and the brasseH slumo. 

The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but jiassed, was brighter than before. 

And now the ceaseloKs turning of the mill 
Of Time, tliai m viu- for an hour stands still, 
Ground out the Governor's sixtieth birtluiay. 

And powulered li; - brown hair with silver-gray. 
The robin, the toreruniifi of tlie spring. 

The bluebird wuth his |ocm ul ciuolling, 

The rosth'SK swallows building in the eaves. 

The golden butten-iips, the grass, the loaves, 

The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, 

All weleomed tins nia)eKti(; holiday ! 

He gave a splendid bampiet, served on plate. 

Such as beca: -e the < lovonior of th(« State, 

Who rcpresenti'd England and the King, 

And was magnilieeiit in everything. 

He had invited all his friends and peers, 

The IVjqu'n ls, the Langiloiis, and the Lears, 

The Siiarhawks, the Pen hallows, and the rest ; 

For why n'peat the name of evirry guest V 
But I must mention one, in bands and gown, 

The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Brown 
Of tlie Est; hlish.'d ('hurch ; wdth smiling fact 
He sat besi ■ } tht; Governor and said grace ; 

And then the feast went on, as others do, 

But ended as none other I e er knew. 

When they had dnink the King, with many a 
cheer, ^ 

The (xovenior whispered in a servant’s ear. 

Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 

A maiilen, modest icid yet self-poHsessed, 
Youthful and beautiful and simply dressed. 

Can this be Martha Hilton if It must be! 

Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she ! • 

Dowered with the beauty of her twenty yeun, 
How ladylike, how queenlike she appears ; 
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The pale, thin cresmU of the '?avs .ijrne by 
h Diiw now in all her majesty / 

Vt'f caret) a ^iieH perceived that she was there, 
Until the (iovernor, n’siriy from his chair, 

Played slif{fitly with his ruffles, then looked 
(lowi;, 

And said urifo the Reverend Arthur Brown: 

“This is my birthday; it shall likewise be 
Mv wedding-day; and you shall marry rne! ’* 

# 

The listening guests were greatly uiystitied, 

None more so than the rector, who replied: 
“Marrv you? Yes, that were a {)leasant task, 

Your l^xcellency; but to wliomV I ask.” 

The (rovernor answered : “ To this lady liere ; ” 
And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 

She came and stood, all blushes, at Ids side. 

The rector paused. The impatient governor 
cried : 

“This is th(j ladv; do you ])es)tate? 

Then I command you as (diii f Magistrate.” 

The rector read the Ker\ icr loud and clear: 
“Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,” 

Ami HO on to tlie end. At his conujiand 
On the fourth linger of her fair left hand 
The (Governor placed tin; ring; and that was all: 
Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Hall ! 


INTKULUDE. 

Wki.L pleased the andieiiee heard the talc. 
The Theologian said: “ Indeed, 

To praise yon there is little need; 

One almosi hears the farmer’s Hail 
'Fhresh out your wheat, nor does there fail 
A certain freshness, us you said, 

Atid sweetness as of home-made bread. 

Blit not I(‘ss sweet ami not less fresh 
Are many legends that I know, 

Writ by the monks of long ageg 
Who loved (o moriify the, (le.sh, 

So that the son! might purer grow, 

And rise to a diviner state ; 

And one of these •— [lerliaps of all 
Most heautifni — I now recall. 

And with permission will narrate; 

Hoping theiT'hy to make amends 
For that grim tragedy of mine, 

As strong ami hlack as Spanish wine, 

I (old last night, and wish almost 
It liad n'lnained untold, my friends; 

For 'ronjneinada’s awful ghost 
(’ume to me in the dreams I dreamed, 

And in the darkness glared and gleamed 
Like u great lighthouse on the. coast.” 

The Student laughing said : “F'ar more 
Like to some dismal lire of hah* 

Flaring [)ort«'ntons on a hill ; * 

Or torclies lighted on a shon* 

By wreekers in a midnight gale. 

No matter; be it as you will, 

Only go forward with your tale.” 


THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

THK LEUKNt) UKAlcnFlIL. 

“TI.vdst tlion staved, 1 must have fled! ** 
'lhat is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone, 

Knediug on llie floor of stone, 

Frayed the Monk in deep eontrition 
•For hio sins of indeeisiotr, 

IM'ayed for greuU'r self-denial 
lu temptation and in trial ; 


( Jt was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysiatk 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 

Like a garment round him thrown. 

Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 

Did the Monk his Master see; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 

When he walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring. 

Hands upon his b(»som crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Ia>rd, he thought, in heaven that reignest, 
M'bo am I, that thus thou deignest 
To reveal thyself to me? 

"Who am I, that from the centre 
Of thy glory tlioii shouldst enter 
This poor cell, my guest to be? 

Then amid his exaltation, 
lamd the concent bell appalling, 

From its belfry culling, calling, 

Hang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
lie had never heard before. 

It was now t|^e appointed hour 
When alike in shine or shower, 

W’ inter’s cold or summer’s heat, 

To the convent }»ortals came 
All the blind and halt and lame, 

All the beggars of the street, 

Foi their daily dole ol food 
Dealt them by the hrotlicrhood ; 

And (heir almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee^ 

Rapt in silent ecstasy 
<>f divinest self-surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 

Deep distress and hesitation 
IMmgled with his adoration; 

Should lie go, or should he stay ? 

Shouhl he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 

'Fill the Vision passed away? 

Should he slight his radiant guest. 

Slight this visitant celestial, 

F(}r a crowd of ragged, bestial 
B<‘ggar8 at the convent gate? 

Would tlic Vision there remain? 

Would the Vision come again? 

Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible- and clear 
As if to the outward ear: 

“Do thy duty; that is best; 

Leave unto tby Lord the rest ! ” 

Straightway to his feet he started, 

And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent, 

Slowly from his cell departed, 

Slow ly on his errand W'ent. 

At the gate the poor were waiting, 

Looking through the iron grating, 

With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who amid their wants and woas 
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Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavor. 

Grown familiar with the savor 
Of the bread by which men die! 

But to-day, they knew not why, 

Like the gate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise, 

Like a sacrament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
inking of the homeless poor, 

What they suffer and endure ; 

What we see not, what we see ; 

And the inward voice was saying: 

“ Whatsoever tiling thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 

That, thou doest unto me! ” 


So he came back with downcast head, 
h \c/ainiing r Wvll, our hasliful Ljst 
Hath surely given iij) (he ghost. 
Another proverb says the dead 
( an tell 110 tales; and that is t,ue. 

It follows, then, that one of vou 
Must tell a story in his sU'ad. 

You must,” he to the Student said, 

“ Wlio know so many of the best, 

And ftdl them betler'than tiie resi,” 


Straight, by tbe.-e Haltering v *rds beguiled, 
riie Stinb III, iiappN as a eliild 
When .be is ealb d a man, 

Assumed the double ta-lv nnpo.'.ed, 

And witbont more ado nnelo'.rd 
Ilis smiling iip . .[nd thus beg. in 


Unto me I but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
0 >nie a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then have knelt adoring, 

Or have listened with derision, 

And have turned away with loathing? 

Thus his conscience put the quo.stion, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at length, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned bis face, 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 


TIIL STI'PI.N rs SKt’ONI) TALT'L 

■rilK I’.M 'IN (M’ ST. (ASTli.SK. 

Bakon CastinI' of Si ('astinc 
Has Udt h:'' rimloan in llu‘ ISrom'cs, 

And -ailfd acio'-s ilic wc.sti lai seas. 

^\'ln•n lio \>oii( away troni bis fair ili'inesno 
I be birds -.wre laiild iiig, Ibc woods were green; 
And now' the wiinK of winter blow 
hound (In* tunvt', ot tlu old \diat‘’im, 

The birijs aio .•'i'ml and nn.‘'(‘i'n, 

'riic leaves be dead in the ra\iiie, 
yind the Tyrimees aie white with .snow. 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appallihg, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 

Through the long hour intervening 
It h. (i waited his return, 

And he felt his bosom burn. 
Comprehending all the meaning, 

When the Blessed Vision said, 

“ Hadst thou st^ed, 1 must have lied ! ” 


INTERLUDE. 

All praised the Legend more or less ; 
Some liked the moral, some the verse ; 
Some thought it better, and some w orse 
Than other legend.s of the past; 

Until, with ill-concealed distress 
At all their cavdlling, at last 
The Theologian gravely said : 

“The Spanish proverb, then, is right; 
Consult Amur friends on what you Jo, 

And one will say that it is wlilte, 

And others say that it is red.” 

And “Amen! ” quoth the Sjianish Jew. 

“ Six stories told ! We must have seven, 
A cluster like the Pleiades, 

And lo ! it happens, as with the.se, 

That one is missing from our heaven. 
Where is the Landlord? Bring him hero: 
Let the Lost Pleiad reappear.” 

Thus the Sicilian cried, and went 
Forthwith to seek his missing star, 

But did not find him in the bar, 

A place that landlords most frciquent, 

Nor yet beside the kitchen fire, 

Nor up the stairs, nor in the hall ; 

U was in vain to ask or call. 

There were no tidings of the Squire- 


I Hi'; fade' , buu-lv, dd, and gray, 
i Sil.'. b\' I tic lirc'iilc (lay by ibiy, 
j Tlimkinu ewrom' tboiiglit of care ; 

I i'broiigb (Ilf sdiillicni w iinlow*', narrow and (all, 
i'lic '■nil ."liiiic,-. into llic ancient ball, 

And make';." round lii,*' liair. 

i'lic Imil'.'-dog, .stretched bcllcalll Ills cliaii', 

Groans in hi' sleep a'; il in pain, 

i'licn wak* '. and yaw'ii'. and sleeps .igain. 

So .silent is II e\ ei\\’ w here, — 

So silent Non call hear tin* mouse 
i.nn and niiiuuage along the be, mis 
Beliind (be wamscnt of tbe wail; 

And (lie old i;. in imises Innn bis dn'imm, 

And wandeis >estle'^ th''eii.di the lion.sc, 

As if be, heal 1 strange '*iKC.s call. 

His footsteps e< bo along ( b» tioor 
i Of a distant passage, and pans- invlule; 

I 1 le is standing b\ a'l open door 
{ hooking long, wiib a sud, '.ueet .smile, 

Into (lie rt 111 of III' absent son. 

! iio le is the lied on whieli lie lay, 
j i'hen* are tin ,.ietnres Indglit and gay, 

I Horses and bounds and sun-lil seas; 

I TIn're are bis powder-flask and gMin, 

' And bis bnnf ing-kni ves in shape of a fan *, 

^ i'liiN (diiur by (be windoNv Nvln re lie sal, 

' With (he (l(»u(h-d tiger-skin fora mat, 

' J.ooking out on tin' Pyrene* , 

; hwoking ot Oil IVJoiint Marbore 
j And the . ' -veil Valley s oi La\ i <laa. 

1 All me! lie turns away and sigfis; 
i i'lierc i ■ a mist before ins eye, 4. 

At night, whatever (In* w atlu'r In?, 

Wind or lain or '(any In a cu, 

,Jiist as the cloek ia striking .s(*ven, 
iiio.se wlio look from tin* wiudowK see 
iiie village Curate, with lantern and maid, 

Come through tin gateway from the. park, 

And cross tbe courtyard damp and dark, — 

A ring of light in aViug oi shade. 

And uow at the old man> ‘ ide he Atari ds, 
rii8 voice iti cheery, hi» heart expands, 
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He goHMi'i 8 ploasanuy, by the blaze 
Of the fire of fagots, about old days, 

And Cardinal Mazarm and the Fronde* 

And the Cardinal’s nieces fair and fond, 

And what they did, and what they said, 

When they heard his Eminence was dead. 

And after a pause the old nian says, 

Hi« mind still coming back again 

To the one sad thought that haunts his brain, 

“ Are there any tidings from over sea ? 

Ah, why has that wild boy gone from me ? ” 

And the (hiratc answers, looking down, 

Harmless and docile as a lamb, 

“ Ifoung blood ! young blood ! It must so be ! ” 
And draws from the pocket of his gown 
A handkerchief like an oritiiamb. 

And wipe.s his spectacles, and they play 
Their little game of lansquenet 
In silencie for an hour or so, 

Till the clotik at nine strikes loud and clear 
From the village lying asleep below, 

And across the courtyard, into the dark 
Of the winding pathway in tlu; park, 

Curate and lantern disappear. 

And darkness reigns in the old cliateau 

The ship has come hack from over sea, 

She has been signalled from below, 

And into the harbor of Boixh^aux 
She sails with her gallant company. 

But among them is nowhere seen 
The bravo young Baron of St. Castine; 

He hatli tarried behind, 1 ween, 

In the beautiful land of Acadie ! 

And the father paces to and fro 
Through the chainb(u-s of the old chateau, 
Waiting, waiting to lusar the hum 
Of wheels on the road that runs below, 

Of servants hurrying lierc and there. 

The voice in the courtyard, the stc]) on the stair, 
Waiting for some one who doth not come ! 

But letters there are, which the old man reads 
To the Curate, when lie comes at night, 

Word by word, as nn acolyte 

Repeats his prayers, and tidls his beads ; 

Letters full of the rolling sea, 

Full of a young man’s joy to be 
Abroad in the world, alone and free; 

Full of adventures and woiulerful scenes 
Of hunting the deer througli forests vast 
In the royal grant of Pierre du Oast ; 

Of nights in the tents of the Tarratiues; 

Of Madocawando the Indian chief. 

And Ills dangliters, as glorious as queens. 

And beautiful beyond mdief ; 

And BO soft the tones of thiur native tongue. 

The words are not spoken, they are sung ! 

And the Curate listens, and smiling says : 

‘‘ Ah yes, dear friend ! in our young days 
We should have liked to hunt the deer 
All <hiy amid those forest seenes. 

And to sloep in the tents of the Tarratinos ; 

But now it is better sitting here 
Within four walls, and without the fear 
Of losing our hearts to Indian queens ; 

For nuui m fire and w'oman is tow. 

And the Somehodv comes anil begins to blow'.” 
Then a gleam of distrust and vague surmise 
Shines in the father’s gentle eyes, 

As fire-light on a wdndow'-pane 
Ohminors and vanishes again ; 

But naught lie answers ; he only sighs. 

And lor a moment bows his head ; 

Then, as their custom is, they play 
Their little game of lansquenet, 

And auotlicr day is with the dead. 

Another day, and many a day 


And many a week and month depart, 

When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, like a bird of prey, 

And strikes and tears the old man^s heart. 

Lo ! the young Baron of St. Castine, 

Swift as the wind is, and as wild, 

Has married a dusky Tarratine, 

Has married Madocawando’s child ! 

The letter drops from the father’s hand ; 

Though the sinews of his heart are wrung, 

He utters no cry, he breathes no prayer, 

No malediction falls from his tongue ; 

But his stately figure, erect and ^rand, 
i Bends and sinks Tike a column of sand 
In the whirlwind of his great despair. 

Dying, yes, dying ! His latest breath 
Of parley at the door of death 
Is a blessing on his wayward son. 

Lower and lower on his breast 
Sinks his gray head ; he is at rest ; 

I No longer lie waits for any one. 

j For many a year the old chateau 
Lies tenantle.s8 and desolate ; 

I Rank grasses in the courtyard grow, 

About its gables caws the crow ; 

Only the porter at the gate 
j Is left to guard it, and to wait 
1 The coining of the rightful heir ; 
i No other life or sound is there ; 

No more the Curate comes at night, 

No more is seen the unsteady light, 

Threading the alleys of the park ; 

The windows of the hall are dark. 

The chambers are dreary, cold, and bare ! 

At length, at lastj when the winter is past, 

And birds are building, and woods are green, 
Witli flying skirts is the Curate seen 
Speeding along the woodland wav, 

Humming gayly, “No day is so long * 

But it comes at last to vesper-song. ’’ 

Ho stops at the porter’s lodge to say 
That at last the Baron of St. Castine 
Is coining homo with his Indian queen, 

Is coming without a week’s deday ; 

And all the house must be swept and clean. 

And all things set in good array ! 

And tlie .solemn porter shakes his head ; 

And the answer he makes is ; “ Lack-a-day I 
We will sec, as the blind man said ! ” 

Alert since first the day began, 

The cock upon the village church 
Ijooks northward from his airy perch. 

As if beyond the ken of irian 
To see the ships come sailing on, 

And pass the Isle of Oleron. 

And pass the Tower of Coraouan. 

In the church below is cold in clay 

The heart that would have leaped for joy— 

O tender heart of truth and trust ! — 

To see the coming of that day ; 

In the church beloW the lips are dust ; 

Dust are the hands, and dust the feet. 

That would have been so swift to meet 
The coming of that wayward boy. 

At night the front of the old ch3.tean 
Is a blaze of light above and below ; 

There 's a sound of wheels and hoofs in the street 
A cracking of whips, and scamper of feet, 

Bells are ringing, and horns are blown. 

And the Baron hath come again to his own. 

The Curate is waiting in the hall. 

Most eager and alive of all 
To welcome the Baron and Baronesa ; 

But his mind is full of vague distreM, 
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For he hath read in Jesuit books 
Of those children of the wilderness. 

And now, ^ood, simple man ! he looks 
To see a painted savage stride 
Into the room, with shoulders bare, 

And eagle feathers in her hair. 

And around her a robe of panther’s hide. 

Instead, he beholds with secret shame 
A form of beauty undefined, 

A loveliness without a name. 

Sot of degree, but more of kind ; 

Nor bold nor shy, nor short nor tall. 

But a new mingling of them all. 

Yes, beautiful beyond belief, 

Transfigured and transfused, he sees 
The lady of the Pyrenees, 

The daughter of the Indian chief. 

Beneath the shadow of her hair 
Ttie gold-bronze color of the skin 
Seems lighted by a fire within, 

As when a burst of sunlight sliines 
Beneath a sombre grove of pines,— 

A dusky splendor in the air. 

The two small hands, that now are pressed 
In his, seem made to be caressed. 

They lie so warm, and soft, and still, 

Like birds half hidden in a nest. 

Trustful, and innocent of ill. 

And ah 4 he cannot believe his ears 
When her melodious voice he hears 
Speaking his native Gascon tongue ; 

The words she utters seem to he 
Part of some poem of Goudouli, 

They are not spoken, they are sung ! 

And the Baron smiles, and says, “ You see, 

I told you but the simple truth ; 

Ah, you may trust the eyes of youth ! ” 

Down in the village day by day 
The people gossip in their way, 

And stare to see the Baroness |)as8 
On riday morning to early Mass ; 

And when she kneeleth down to pray. 

They wonder, and whisper together, and saj^ 

“ Hurely this is no heathen lass ! ” 

And in course of time they leani to bless 
The Baron and tBe Baroness. 

And in course of time the Curate learns 
A secret so dreadful, that by turns 
He is ice and lire, he freezes and burns. 

The .Baron at confession hath said. 

That though this woman be his wife, 

He hath wed her as the Indians wed, 

He hath bought her for a gun and a knife ^ 
And the Curate replies : “ O profligate, 

0 Prodigal Son ! return once more 
To the ^en arms and the open door 
Of the Church, or ever it be too late. 

Thank God, thy father did not liv«» 

To see what he could not forgive ; 

On thee, so reckless and perverse, 

He left his blessing, not his curse. 

Hut the nearer the dawn the darker the night, 
And by going wrong all things come right ; 
Things have been mended that were worse. 
And the worse, the nearer they are to mend 
Por the sake of the living and the dead, 

Thou shalt be wed as Christians wed, 

And all things comes to a happy end.” 

p sun, that followest the night, 

In yon blue sky, serene and pure, 

And pourest thine impartial light 
Alike on mountain and on moor, 


Pause for a moment in thy course, 

And bless the briiiegn om and the b:ide I 

0 Gave, that from tliy hidden »wmrce 
Hi you niy.sterions mountain-side 
Pursuest thy wandering way abnie 
And leaping down its steps of ston< , 

Along the meadow-lands demure 
Stealest away to the A dour, 

Pausi^ for a Tiioinent in thy course 
To bless the bridegioom and the bride ! 

The choir is Muging the n.atin K<uig, 

The door.s of the eluirch are opened wide, 

1 ho people crowd and j)resH, and throng 
To see the bridegroom and the bride, 

Tliey enter and paw.s along tlie nave ; 

They stand ujion tlie fatii . s giav.- , 

The bells are ringing soft and slow ; 

The Jiving A)o\ v and t lie dead below 
Give their blessing on oiu' and twain ; 

The vvariii wind blow.s fiom ila* hills of Sj 
The binls are buildings, the leaves ai ' green, 
Autl Baron Castnu* ol St . Castiin 

Hath come at last to his own again. 


FINALE. 

‘hV'r,\7’ ” the Student ('ried, 

^yherl he had finished ; ‘‘ now apjdaud, 
As Homan actors usi d to say 
At the conclii.sion of a play ; ” 

And ro.se, and spri'ad his liaiids al»road, 
And smiling bowial from side to s de. 

As one who bea,rs the palm away 
.\n-l 'll'.. was the applaiisi' and loud, 
Ib.t l( i' r :.im tliaii foi* tlu' .sun, 

That evi'ii as tiu* tale was done 
Burst from its canojiy of idoud, 

And lit the lamlsciijx* with tin; liluze 
Of afternoon on autumn days, 

And tilled the loom with light., and made 
The tile of logs a painted sliadc*. 

A sudden win 1 from out tlu' ivest 
Blew all its {'Uin|)t‘ts le'id and shrill; 

Thf‘ windox^K ratd.led t.h tlie blast, 

'Pile oak trees shoii1/<‘d as it passed, 

And straight, as if )>>’ fi a.t po.ssessed, 

'^^riie (doud eneampnient on the hill 
Broke m*, uimI tlutl-erjiig flag and tent 
Vamsheil into the lirmament, 

And dowi. the valley fled a, main 
The rear of the retreating rain. 

Only far up in tlie blue sky 
A mass of elonds, like dntted snow 
Suft'usisi with a faint Aljiirie glow, 

Was iieajHsi together, vast and high, 

1 On which a shatteia'd rainl'ow hung, 

Not rising liki- the ruined ureh 
Of Bonn orial aipiedmit, 

But like a ro.seate garland ])lucked 
From an Olympian god, ami flung 
Aside 11 . his'triumpiial inarch. 

Like iirisoners from the. dungeon gloom, 
Like birds escaping from a snare, 

Like school-boys at the liour of play, 

All left at onea* tlie peiit-np room, 

And rushed into the open aii ; 

And no more tales were told i»bat day. 
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PAKT 

PRELUDE. 

The evening camo ; the g(»lden vane 
A moment in the sunset glanoed, 

'riieii darkened, and then gleamed again 
As from the east the moon advanced 
And touched it with a softer light ; 

While underneath, with flowing mane, 

Upon tlie sign the Red Horse pranced, 

And galloped forth into the night. 

But brighter than the aflemoon 
That followed the dark da}' of rain, 

Ami hright(a- than the goldc ti vane 
That glistened in the rmnig moon, 

Within the ruddy tire- light gleamed ; 

And fjvery He])arate window piuu-, 

Backed by the outer darku* hM showed, 

A mirror, where the llanudetK gleamed 
An<l flickered to and fro, and Bijemed 
A bonfire lighted in the road. 

Amid the hospitable glow, 

Like an old actoi‘ on tlte si age, 

With the uncertain voice of age, 

The singing e.liininey <’luinte(l low 
The homely songs oi' long ago. 

The voi(3e tliat Ossian heard of yore, 

Wlien midnight vviiulH were in bin hall; 

A ghostly and upiH-aling call, 

A sound of days that aic iio more ! 

And dark as (issiaii sat the .lew, 

And listened to tlu' sound, a nd knew 
The j>aHHmg of th<' a-iry hosU. 

The gray and nusty e.l(»ud of ghostK 
In tludr intermiiiablc tiight ; 

And listening multered ;ri his heani, 

VV’^ith accent indistinct and wend. 

Who are ye, children i»f lh<' Night ” 

Beholding his inysterious face, 

“Tell me,” the gay Sieilian said, 

“Why W'as it that' in lireaking liread 
At HUpjMT, you iKiitdouM \our heatl 
And, musing, paused a little space. 

As one who says a silent giact* ? ” 

The iL'w replied, witb soleimi air, 

“ 1 said the Manieha all's pruxer. 

It was hiM faitli. - perhaps i.s niiui*,-- 
That lif<« in all its foims is one. 

Ami that its sc»‘i'el eondiuts run 
Unseen, luit in nnluokcn line. 

From the great fountain le ad divine 
Tlirongli man ainl beast, through grain and graHH. 
Howe'er xve Ktiuggle, strive, and ery. 

From dentil there can be no escape. 

And no csca)>e from life, alas ! 

IVeanse we cannot die, Imt pass 
From one into anotln r sha]i»‘: 

It i» but into lib* we die. 

n Therefore the Manieha-an said 
riiis Himple prayer on breaking bread, 

I^j«t he with hasty hand or knife 
Might wound the inearet ratvMl lib*. 

The soul in things tlnit we <vdl di iwl : 

‘I did not reap thee, did not bind thee, 

I did not thrash thee, did md grind thee, 

Nor did 1 in the <»ven bake thee ! 

H was not I, it wn« another 

Did thcHC things unto thee, (> brotlier; 

I only have thee, hold thee, break thee ! 

“That birds have souIh I can eoneede,” 

The pt»et crieii, with glowing eheeks ; 

“Th« flooks that from their beda of reed 


THIRD. 

Uprifiinp north or southward fly. 

And flying write upon the sky 
The biforked letter of the Greeks, 

Ah hath be.e.i saul hy Ruoellai ; ^ 

All birds that sing or chirp or cry, 

Even those migratory bands, 

I The mim>r poets of tlie air, 

The jilovcr, peep, and saiiderling, 

'I'hat liardly can b(* said to sing, 
lint ])ij)c along the barren sands, — 

All these have souls akin to ours ; 

I S<» h:ith the lovely race of flowers ; 

I 'I’hns mncli I grant, but nothing more. 

I '^rin* rusty hiuge.s of a door 
1 Are not alive because they creak; 

This chiiniicv, with its dreary roar, 

These lattling windows, do not speak !” 

“ 'I'o me they speak,” the Jew replied ; 

“ And in the sounds that sink and soar, 

1 hear the voices of a tide 

That breaks up(m an unknown shore ! 

Here the Sicilian interfered : 

“ Tlnit was your dream, then, as you dozed 
A mom<*nt since, with cy^'es half-closed, 

I y\tnl murmured something in your beard." 

I 'riu* Ifcbri'vv smihd, and answered, “Nay; 
; Not that, but somcthijig very near; 
j Like, and } ct not the sanu', may seem 
1 ^riie vision ol my waking dream ; 

I Before it wholly (lif's aw ay, 

I Listen to me, and you shall bear." 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE. 

AZK.VEI,. 

i Kino Sol OMON. before bis palace gate 
1 At-ev(‘ntag, on t he paxenu'iit tessellate 
! \V:is walking with a strang**!’ from the East, 
\naved III neh at tile as for a IVuist, 

I 'I’he mighty Bnnjeet-Siiig, a learned man, 

, .\nfl Itiijali of the leulms of Hindostan. 

,\ml its tiie\ walked the guest became awaro 
< >1 whit.e ligme in the tw'ilight air, 
j G.t/ing ino'iit, a*-- one who with surprise 
j Hi< tuim and b atnres sia'ined to recognize; 
i And III a w hisper to the king he said : 

{ “ 'A li.d 1 ^ \oii shape, that, pallid a» the dead, 

; L w,it» hing me, as if he songlit to trace 
In till don hglitiiie features of my faceV" 

'I’he king looki -i, and replied ; “ I know him well; 
It is the Angel men eall A/.iacl, 

I is the lieath Angel ; what hast thou to fear?* 
And the guest unswared : “Lost he should come 
; near, 

i And speak to me, and take away my breath ! 
j Save me fii.m Az-rael, save im* fVom death ! 
j O king, that hast dominion o’er the wind, 
j Bid it an. se and la-ai me hence to luii,” ^ 

The king gazed upward at the cloudless sky. 
Whispered a wonX and raiseil his hand on nigh, 
Ami lo ! the signet-ring of clirysoprase 
On his nnlifttfl linger Reemed to blaze 
With hidden fire, and rushing from the west 
There came a mighty winX and seized the guest 
And lifteii him from earth, and on they passed. 
His .shi»ung garment« streaming in the blast, 

A silken Imnner o’ejthe walls upreared, 

A purple cloud, that gleamed and disappeared. 
Th<*n said the Angel, smiUng : “ If thfn Twan 
Be Rajah Run jeet-Siiig of Hindostan, 

Thou hast done well in listening to bis prayer; 

I was upon my way to seek him there. " 



‘ Jt is tiu' Atip'l mon rail Azrarl, 
■*T is tho lirath Auccl. ’ 


INTERLUDE. 

** 0 Edreht, forbear 

Your ghostly legends of affright, 

And let the Talmud rest in p(*H( e ; 
^are us your dismal tales of death 
That almost take away one’s breath ; 
So doing, may your trilxj incTeasc.” 

Thus the Sicilian said ; then went 
And on the spinet’s rattling keys 
Played Marianina, like a bree/.o 
From Naples and the Southern seas, 
That brings us the delicious scent 
Of citron and of orange trees. 

And memories of soft days of case 
At Capri and Amald spent. 

“Not 80,” the eager poet said ; 

** At least, not so before I tell 
The storv of my Azrael, 

An angel mortal as ourselves. 

Which in an ancient tome I found 
Ujp<m a convent’s dusty shelves, 
Chained with an iron chain, and bound 
In imrchment, and with clasps of brass, 


T.est from its ])ri‘^(>n, some dark day, 

It niiglil he hlolen or steal hwh}', 

While the g(M»d friars were singing mass. 

” It is a talc of f’harleniagne, 

When like a Ihiinilcr-cloiKl, that lowers 
And s\\ecps irom niountain'crest to coast, 
With lightning lla:nit)g Ihrmjgh its showers, 
He swrjit aerii'^s the l.oinhanl [dnin, 
Ifcleagncriiig with his warlike train 
Pavhi, th(‘ conntr\'’“ piole and hoast, 

The I’ity of tin- ifumlrcd Towers.” 

Thus heralded tht‘, tah- l«‘gan, 

And thus in sober measure ran. 


THE POET’S TALE. 

ClfAllLRMAGNE. 

OnoKR the Dane and Desiderio, 

King of the Lombards, on a lofty tower 
Stood gazing northward o’er tho rolling plainii 
Uague after lettgue of Imrvests, to the foot 
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Of the enoVi^-crested Alps, and saw approach 
A mighty array, thi 4»ging all the roads 
That led into the city. And the King 
Baid unto Oiger, who had passed his youth 
As hostage at the court of Ifrance, and knew 
The Emperor’s form and face : “Is Charlemagne 
Among that host ? ” And Olger answered : 

“No.” 


And threw stones at the Argonauts, 

Being filled with indisochninate ire 
That tangled and perplexed his thoughts ; 
But, like a hospitable host, 

When strangers landed on the coast, 
Heated himself red-hot with fire. 

And hugged them in his arms, and pressed 
Their bodies to his burning breast. 


And still the innumerable multitude 
Flowed onward and increased, until the King 
Cried in amazement : “ Surely Charlemagne 
Is coining in the midst of all these knights ! ” 

And Olger answered slowly : “No ; not yefc ; 

He will not come so soon.’^ Then much disturbed 
King Desiderio asked : “ What shall we do, 

If h<i approach with a still greater army V ” 

And Olger answered : “ When he shall appear, 
ifou will behold what manner of man he is ; 

But what will then befall us I know not. ” 

Then came the ^uard that never know reiiose, 
iPhe Paladins ot Prance ; and at tlie sight 
The Lombard King o’ercome with terror cried 
“This must be Charlemagne ! ” and as before 
Did Olger answer ; “ No ; not yet, not yet.” 

And then appeared in panoply complete 
Tlie Bishops and the Abbots and the Priests 
Of the imperial chapel, and the Counts ; 

And Desiderio could no more endure 
The liglit of day, nor yet encounter death. 

But sobbed aloud and said : “ Let us go clown 
And hide us in the bosom of the earth, 

Par frem the sight and anger of a foe 
So terrible as this ! ” Ana ( )lger said : 

“When yon behold the harvests in the fields 
Shaking witli fear, the Po and the Ticino 
Lashing the city walls with iron waves, 

Then niay you know that OharloiTiugni* is come.” 
And even as he spake, in the northwest, 

Lo ! tliero uprose a black and thri'atening cloud, 
Out of whoso boHt)m flashed the light of arms 
Upon the peoide p(‘nt up in the city ; 

A light more terrible tlian any darkness; 

And Charlemagne ai)poared ; — a Man of Iron ! 

His helmet w^as of iron, and his gloves 
Of iron, and his breastplate and Ids greaves 
And taasets were of iron, and his shiehl. 

In his left haml he held an iron spear, 

In his right hainl his sword invincible. 

The horse he rode cui had the strength of iron. 
And color of iron. All who went before him, 
Beside him and behind him, his whole host. 

Were armed with iron, and their hearts withiu 
tlioin 

Were stronger than the armor that they w’oro. 
The fields and all the roads were filled witli iron, 
And points of iron glistened in the sun 
And shed a terror through the city streets. 

This at a single glance Olger the Dane 
Baw from the tower, and turning to the King 
Exclaimed in haste : “ Behold ! this is the man 
You looked for with such eagerness ! ” and then 
Fell as one dead at Desiderio’s feet. 


The poet answered : “No, not thuMi 
The legend rose ; it sprang at first 
Out of the hunger and the thirst 
In all men for the marvellous. 

And thus it filled and satisfied 
The imagination of mankind, 

And this ideal to the mind 
Was truer than historic feict. 

Fancy enlarged and multiplied 
The terrors of the awful name 
Of Charlemagne, till he became 
Armipotent in every act. 

And, clothed in mystery, appeared 
Not what men saw, but what they fearecL 

“ Besides, unless my memory fail, 

Your some one with an iron flail 
Is not an ancient myth at all. 

But comes much later on the scene, 

As Talus in the Faerie Queene, 

The iron groom of Artegall, 

Who threshed out falsehood and deceit, 
And truth upheld, and righted wrong, 
And was, as is the swallow, fleet. 

And as the lion is, was strong.” 

The Theolo^an said : “ Perchance 
Your chronicler in writing this 
Had in his mind the Anabasis, 

Where Xenophon describes the advance 
Of Artaxerxes to the fight ; 

At first the low gray cloud of dust, 

And then a blackness o’er the fields 
As of a passing thunder-gust, 

Then flash of brazen armor bright, 

And ranks of men, and spears up-thrust, 
Bt)wnion and troops with wicker shields, 
And cavalry equipped in white, 

And charit)ts ranged in front of these 
With scythes upon their axhi-trees.” 

To this the Student answered : “Well, 

1 also have a tale to tell 
(>f Charlemagne ; a tale that tlirows 
A softer light, more tinged with rose, 
Than your grim ap])arition cast 
ITpon the darkness of the past. 

Listen, and hear in English rhyme 
What the good Monk of LauresbeintL 
(rives as the gossip of his time, 

In mediieval Latin prose.” 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

KltTMA AND BGINHARD. 


INTERLUDE. 

Wei,i. pleased all listentMl to the tale, 
That drew, the Student said, its pith 
And marrow from the ancient myth 
Of svune one with an iron flail ; 

Or that porU'ntuus Man of Brass 
Hephaestus made in days of yore, 
Who stalked about the Clretan shore, 
And saw the ships appear and pass, 


When Alouin taught the sons of Charlemagne, 

In the free Bchoola of Aix, how kings imould 
reign. 

And with them taught the children of the poor 
How subjects should be patient and endure, 

He touched the lips of some, as best befit, 

With honey from the hives of Holy Writ ; 

Others intoxicated with the wine 
Of ancient history, sweet but less divine ; 

Some with the wholesome fruits of grammar fed ; 
Others with mysteries of the stars overhead, 

That hang suspended in the vimlted 
Like lamps in some fur palace vut ana high. 
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In sooth it was a pleasaht sight to see 
Tii»t Sixon motik, with hood atid rosary. 

With inkhorn at his belt, and pen and book, 

And mingled love and reverence in his look, 

Or hear the cloister and the court repeat 
The measured footfalls* of his sandaled feet, 

Or watch him with the pupils of his school, 
Gentle of speech, but absolute of rule. 

AmoM them, always earliest in his place, 

Was Bginhard, a youth of Frankish race, 

"VVIhiose face was bright with flashes that forerun 
The splendors of a yet unrisen sun. 

To him all things wore possible, and seemed 
Not what he had accomplished, but had dreamed, 
And what were tasks to others were his play. 

The pastime of an idle holiday. 

Smaragdo, Abbot of St. Michael’s, said, 

With many a shrug and shaking of the head, 
Surely some demon must possess the lad, 

Who showed more wit than ever schoolboy had, 
And learned his Trivium thus without the rod ; 
But Alcuin said it was the grace of God. 

Thus he grew up, in Logic point-device, 

Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhetoric nice ; 
Science of Numbers, Geometric art, 

And lore of Stars, and Music know by heart ; 

A Minnesinger, long before the times 

Of those who sang their love in Suabian rhymes. 

The Emperor, when he heard this good report 
Of Eginhard much buzzed about the court, 

Said to himself, “This stripling seems to be 
Purposely sent into the world for me ; 

He shall become my scribe, and shall be schooled 
In all Lhe arts whereby the world is ruled. ” 

Thus did the gentle Eginhard attain 
To honor in the court of Charlemagne ; 

Became the sovereign’s favorite, his right hand. 
So that his fame was groat in all the land, 

And all men loved him for his mode‘st grace 
And comeliness of figure and of face. 

An inTuate of the palace, yet recluse, 

A man of books, yet sacred from abuse 
Among the armed knights with spur on heel, 

The tramp of horses and the clang of steel ; 

And as the Emperor promised he was schooled 
In all the arts by which the world is ruled. 

But the one art supreme, whose law is fate, 

The Emperor never dreamed of till too late. 

Home from her convent to the palace came 
The lovely Princess Emma, whose sweet name, 
Whispered by seneschal or sung by bard, 

Had often touched the soul of Eginhard. 

He saw her from his window, as in state 

She came, by knights attended through the gate ; 

He saw her at the banquet of that day, 

Fresh as the mom, and beautiful as May ; 

He saw her in the garden, as “-ihe strayed 
Among the flowers of summer with her maid. 
And said to him, “ O Eginhard, disclose 
The meaning and the mystery of the rose ; ” 

And tremblmg he made answer : “In good sooth, 
Its mystery is love, its meaning youth ! ” 

How can I tell the signals and the signs 
^ which one heart another heart divines ? 

How can I tell the many thousand ways 
By which it keeps the secret it betrays ? 

O mystery of love ! O strange romance ! 

Among the Peers and Paladins of France, 

»nmmg in steel, and prancing on gay steeds, 
birth, yet nobler by great deeds, 
xne I nneess Emma had no words nor looks 
»ut for this clerk, this man of thought and bo4>k8. 

passed, the autumn came ; the stalks 
Of UUos blackened in tlie garden walks ; 


The leaves fell, russet-golden and bloo<l-red, 
Love-letters thought the i)04t lanoy-led, 

Or Jove descending in a shower of gold 
Into the lap of Danae of old ; 

For poets cherish many a strange conceit, 

And love transmutes all nature by its hcitt. 

No more the garden lessons, nor the x'.ark 
And hurried meetings in the twilight park ; 

But now the studious lamp, and the delights 
Of firesides hi the silent wink*r nights, 

And watching from his window hour by hour 
The light that burned m Princess Emma’s tower 

At length one night, wliilc musing by f he fire, 
O'ercomo at last b.v his insam- desire,— 

For what will reckli'ss lf)vo not do and dare ? — 
He crossed the cimi t, and climbed the winding 
stair, 

With some feigm d mt'ssage in the Emperor’s 
name ; 

But when he ft) the lady’s I'resence came 
He knelt down at ht;r feet unhl she laid 
Her hand upon him, like a naked bl.i le. 

And W’hi«pcred in liis ear: “ Aris Sir Knight, 
To my hoart’.s level, O my heart’s delight.” 

I And there Jk* lingered till the crowing cock, 

; Tli(‘ Alcctryon of the farmyard an 1 the flock, 
j Sang his anbade with lusty voice and clear, 
i d’o tell the .sleeping world that dawn was near. 

• And tlicu tiiey parud ; but at parting, lo ! 

j They .saw the jialaci' courtyard wh'.tti wdth snow, 

1 And, jilacid as a uiiii, the moon on higli 
} Gazing from elondy eloisters of the sky. 
i “ Alas ! ” he said, “ lunv hide the fatal line 
I Of footprints leading from thy door to mine, 

I And none returning ! ” Ah, lu; little knew 
1 What woman’s wit, wlien put to proof, can do! 

j That night tin; Mmjieror, sleeph'ss with the cares 
And troubles that atttuul on .state atlairs, 
j Had lisen before the dawn, and rn lining gazeil 
i Into the silent night, as om* amazed 
! To see the calm that icigned o’er all supreme. 
When liis owui nugri was Init a. troiibh-a dream. 
The nioou lit up tin; gables cafificd with snow. 
And the white roofs, and half the court below, 
And he belielti a form, t hat h(‘enn (l to cower 
Beneath a burden, conu' from Himnia's tower, — 

A woman, wlm upon Ixu shoulders bo^'e 
Ghuk Fginhardto hn >wn jirivate door, 

And tlien n turned in miste. but still ossayod 
To tread the footfirint she he r.sidf had made ; 

And as slu; passed <■ lighted space, 

The EmjK*ror saw lo- 'i.iugniiu i''.Miina face! 

: He stark 1 not ; lie did not speak or moan, 

• But seemed as one wlio iiath been turned to 

I stem* ; 

i And stood there like a statue, nor awok* 

Gut of his liaiieeol pain, till morning bn>ke, 

Till the stars faded, and the moon went down, 
And o’er llie towers ami stiu-ples of the kiwn 
' Came the gray daylight ; then the sun, who took 
, The empire o’r tlu' w(*rld '■ ith sovereign look^ 

: Suflfnsi' g wuh a soft and golden glow 
; All the dead landscajx' in its slu oud of snow, 

; Touching with flanu! the tapering chaf>el apirea, 
Wind*>vvH and roofs, and smoke of household tireii, 
And kindling park and palace a« he came ; 

Tlie stork’s nest on the diimuev seemed in flaxno. 

; And thus he stood till E^,inhard appeared, 
Demure and mortest with his comely beard 
And flowuog flaxen trewsiis, come to ask. 

As was his wont, the day’s appointed task. 

The Emperor looked uy>on him with a amile, 

; And gently said ; “My son, wait yet awhile ; 

, This hour my council meets upon some great 
I And very uigent business of the state. 
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Come back*within thV|jour. On thv return 
Tlie worlv appointed %r thee shalt thou learn ** 

Having dismissed this gallant Troul»adour, 

He sumtnoued straight his council, and secure 
And steadfast in bis purpose, from the throne 
All the adventure of the night made known; 

'Pheri a.sked for sentence ; and with liager breath 
Some answered banishment, and others cleath. 

'riien spake the king : “Your scntonce is not mine; 
Life is 111'' gift of (iod, and is divine; t 

Nor from these palace walls shall one depart 
Who carries .such a secret in his heart; 

My better judgment points nnotlicr way. 

Go(»d Alc/uin, I remember how one day 
When my I’epino asked ytui, ‘ What are men ? * 
You wrote upon his tablets with your pen, 

‘Guests of the grave and travellers that pass ! * 

This l)eing true of all men, we, alas ! 

Being all fashioned of tlie -^eU^same dust, 

Let us be merciful as well as jusi ; 

This passing travTller, Who hulli .‘^t(>len awa}’’ 

'I’he brightest jewel of my chovti to-day, 

Shall of himself the precioii.s gem restore; 

By giving it, I make it mine oiua; more. 

Over those fatal footprinl.s I will throw 
My ermine mantle like another snow.” 

Then Kginhard was summoned to the hall, 

And entered, and in presence of them all, 

The Emperor said : “My son, for tlnm to me 
Hast been a son, and evermore slialt be, 

L»»rig hast thou served thy sovereign, and thy zeal 
Pleads to me with importunate appeal, 

While 1 have been forgetful to re(|uite 
Thy service and alTection as was right. 

But now the hour is come, when I, thy lor«l, 

,Will crown thy love with .hucIi su))n iue reward, 
A gift so precious kings have striv(Mi in vain 
To will it from the luiiids of (Uiarlemagiie.” 

Then sprang the portals of the elianibor wide, 

And Princess Emma entered, in the pride 
Of birth and beauty, that in part o’ercaine 
The conscious terror and the blush of shame. 

And the good Emperor rose up from his throne, 
And taking her white hand within his own 
Placed it in KginluinPs and said : “ My son, 

This is the gift thy constant zeal hath won; 

Thus I re[)ay the royal debt I (/Wc, 

And cover up the footprints in the snow.^’ 


INTERLUDE. 

iTius ran the Student’s plea.sant rhyme 
Of Eginhard and love uiul youth ; 

Some doubted its liistoric truth. 

But while they doubKid, no’erthcless 
Saw in it gleams of truthfulness, 

And thanked the Monk of Laure.sheirn. 

This they discussed in various mood ; 

Then in the silence that ensued 
Was heard a sharp and sudden sound 
As of a bowstring snapped in air ; 

And the Musieiaii with a bound 
sprang up in terror from his chair, 

And for a inoniont listening stood, 

Then strode across the room, and found 
His dear, his darling violin 
^>till lying safe asleep within 
Us little cradle, like a child 
That gives a sudden cfy of pain, 

And wakes to fall asleep again ; 

And as he looked at it and smiled. 

By the uncertain light beguiled, 

DiMplur ! two strings were bi*oken in twain* 


While all lamented and made tnnon, 

With many a sympathetic word 
A.s if the Joss had oeen their own, 

Deeming the tones they might hav'e heard 
Sweeter than they had heard before, 

They saw the Landlord atihe door, 
The'missing man, the portly Squire I 
He had not entered, but he stood 
With both arms full of seasoned wood, 

To feed the much-devouring fire, 

Tl'hat like a lion in a cage 

Lashed its long tail and roared with rage. 

The missing man ! Ah, yes, they said. 
Missing, but whither had he fled V 
Wliere had he liidden himself awa}'? 

No farther than the barn or shed; 

He had not hidden himself^ nor fled; 
flow should he pass the rainy day 
But in his barn with hens and liay^ 

Or mending harness, cart, or sledr 
Now, having come, he needs must stay 
And tell his tale as well as they. 

The Landlord answered only : “ These 
Are logs from the dead apple-trees 
Of the old orchard planted here 
By the first Howe of Sudbury. 

Nor oak nor maple bus so clear 
A flame, or burns so quietly, 

Or leaves an ash so clean and white;*’ 
Tliinking by this to put aside 
The im])ending tale tliat terrified; 

When suddenly, to his delight, 

The Theologian interposed. 

Saying tliat when that door was closed. 
And they had stopped that draft of coldf. 
Unpleasant night air, lie proposed 
To tell a tale world-wide apart 
Trom that the Student had just told; 
World-wide apart, and yet akin, 

As showing that the human heart 
Beats on forever as of old. 

As well beneath the snow-white fold 
Of (Jiuaker kerchief, as witliin 
Sendai oi silk or cloth of gold, 

And Av it bout preface would begin. 

And then the clamorous clock struck eight, 

Deliberate, with sonorous chime 

Slow meavsuring out the march of time, 

Like some grave Consul of old Rome 
In dupiter’s temple driving home 
The nails that mark the year and date. 
Thus interrupted in his rhyme, 

The Theologian needs must wait; 

But quoted Uoraee, where he sings 
The dire Necessity of things, 

That drives into the roofs sublime 
Of new-built houses of the great 
The adamantine nails of Fate. 

When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower 
The imiHirtnnt transit of the hour, 

The Theologian hastened on, 

Content to be allowed at last 
To sing his Idyl of the Past. 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE* 

ELIZABETH 

I 

“ Ah, how short are the days t How soon the 
night overtakes us ! 

In the md country the twilight it longer { but 
here in the forest 
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Suddenly cornea the dark, with hardly a pause in 
its coming, 

Hardlv a moment between the two lights, the day 
and the lamplight ; 

Vet how grand is the winter ! How spotless the 
snow is, and perfect ! ” 

Thus spake Elizabeth Haddon at nightfall to 
Hannah the housemaid, 

As in the farm-house kitchen, that served for 
kitchen and parlor, 

J}y the window she sat with her work, and looked 
cm a landscape 

White as the great white sheet that Peter saw in 
his vision. 

By the four comers let down and descending out 
of the heavens. 

Covered with snow were the forests of pine, and 
the fields and the meadows. 

Nothing was dark but the sky, and the distant 
Delaware flowing 

Down from its native hills, a peaceful and boun- 
tiful river. 


Thus in praise of her servaiil she spake, and 
Hamiah the housemaid ( 

Laughed with her eyes, as she listened, but gov- 
wuM tongue, ai'd was silent, 

While her mistroHs went ou : “The house is far 
from tlie village ; 

We should be lonely hero, were it rot iorFHends 
that in passing 

Sometimes tarry o’ernight, and make us glad by 
their coming. ” 


1. hereupon answered Hannah the housemaid, 
the thrifty, the frugal : 

** Yea, they c<uiie and they ta’ ry, if thy house 
were a tavern ; 

Oper to all are its doers, and th(‘y come and go 
like the pigeons 

In and out of the holes of the pigeon -house over 
the hayloft, 

Cooing and smoothing I heir feat hers and basking 
themseh*'8in llie suushine.” 


But in meekness of s])iiit, and calmly, Eliza- 
beth answered : 


Then with a smile on her lips made answer 

* Hannah the housemaid : 

“ Beautiful Winter ! yea, the winter is beautiful, 
surely, 

If one could only walk like a fly with one’s feet 
on the ceiling. 

But the great Delaware River is not like the 
Thames, as we saw it 

Out of our u^er windows in Rotherhithe Street 
in the Borough, 

Crowded with masts and sails of vessels coming 
aud going ; 

Here there is nothing but pines, with patches of 
snow on their Dranches. 

There is snow in the air, and see ! it is falling al- 
ready ; 

All the roads will be blocked, and I pity Josepb 
to-morrow, 

Breaking his way through the drifts, with his 
sled and oxen • aud then, too. 

How in dl the world shall we get to Meeting on 
First-Day ? ” 

But Elizabeth checked her, and answered, 
mildly reproving : 

“ feun»ly the Lord vi?lll provide ; for unto the snow 

• he saycth, 

Be thou on the earth, the good Lord sayeth ; he it 

if 

Giveth snow like wool, like ashes scatters the 
hoar-frost.” 

So she folded her work and laid it away in her 
basket. 


Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had clo8e< 
and fastened the shutters, 

Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on ihi 
table, and placed there 

Plates and cups irom the dresser, the brown ry 
loaf, and the batter 

Presh from the dairy, and then, protecting he 
hand with a holder. 

Took from the crane in the chimney the steaming 
and simmering kettle, 

Poised it aloft in the air, and filled up the eartbei 

H ide in Delrt, arfl adorned with quaint and won 
aerfol figures . 


Then Elizabeth said, “Lol Joseph if long on 
his errand. 

* have sent him away with a hamper of food and 
of clothing 

^orthe poor in the village. A good lad and 
cheerful is Joseph ; 

Ad tne right place is his heart, and his hand is 
‘'•ady and willing.” 


“ All I have is the Djnl’s, not min^ to give or 
withliohi it ; 

I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to 
those of his people 

Who in journey ings often surrender their lives to 
his service. 

His, not mine, are the gifts, and only so far can 
1 make tlnnn 

Mine, as in giving 1 add iny heart t o whatever is 
given. 

TheT-eiorc my (*xeellent fatlnn- first built this 
house in tln‘ clearing • 

Though he came not himself, 1 came ; for the 
Lord was niy gnidune.e. 

Leading mo here for tills K(‘rviee. W(' must not 
gnnlge, then, to others 

Ever till' eui) of cold watt:!’, or crumbs that fall 
from our table.” 

Thus rebnki'd, for a season was silent the peni- 
tent honsi'inaid ; 

And Elizabeth said in tones even sweeter and 
softer ; 

“Dost tlion nnicmber, Hannah, the gri'at May- 
meeting in Lomlon, 

When I w'as still a child, liow we sat in the silent 
asseinhb . 

Waiting upon th<' Lord hi jiatient and pa '.hive 
suhmission V 

No one sjiake, till at length ayonng man, a stran- 
ger, John Estaugh, 

Moved hy the Spirit, rose, as if he were John the 
Apostle, 

Speaking siie.h words of power that they bowed 
our hearts, as a strong wind 

Bends the grass of the fields, or graiu that is rilMj 
for tln^ sickle. 

Thoughts of him to-«lay have been oft bonie in- 
ward njxm me, 

Wherefon* 1 do not know ; but strong is the fool- 
ing within m(! 

That once more I shall sec a face 1 have never 
forgf'ttcD.” 


II 

E’en ae she spake they heard the musical Jangle 
of sleign-bolls, 

First far off, witfi a dreamy sound and faint in 
the distance, 

Then growing nearer and louder, and turning into 
the farmyard. 

Till it 8topi>ed at the door, with sudden creaking 
of 1 unnCTB. 

Then there were voice* heard a* of two men talk- 
ing t€»gether^ 
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And to ierself/as »he listened, upbraiding said 
TiWiah t}jl» bonsomaid, 
in Joseph ^me back, and I wonder what 
stranger is with him. ” 


For underneath that roof was no distinction ot 
persons. 

But one family only, one heart, one hearth, anci 
one househola. 


Down from its nail she too||and lighted the 
great tin lantern ^ 

Pierced with holes, and round, and rolled like the 
top of a lighthouse, 

And went forth to receive the coming guest at 
the doorway, 

Casting into the dark a network of glimmer and 
shadow 

Over the falling snow, the yellow sleigh, and the 
horses, 

And the forms of men, snow-covered, looming 
gigantic. 

Then giving Joseph the lantern, she entered the 
house with the stranger. 

Youthful he was and tall, and his cheeks aglow 
with the night air ; 

And as he entered, Elizabeth rose, and, going to 
meet him, 

As if an unseen power had announced and pre- 
ceded his presence, 

And he had come as one whose coming had long 
been exi)ected. 

Quietly gave him her hand, and said, “ Thou art 
welcome, John Estaiigh. ” 

And tlie stranger replied, with staid and quiet 
behavior, 

“Dost thou remember me still, Elizabeth ? Af- 
ter so many 

Years have passed, it scemeth a wonderful thing 
that I find thee. 

Burely the hand of the Lord conducted me here 
to thy threshold. 

B’or as I journeyed along, and pondered alone and 
in silence 

On his ways, that are past finding out, I saw in 
the snow-mist, 

Boemingly weary with travel, a wayfarer, who by 
the wayside 

Paused and 'waited. Fortliwith I remembered 
Queen Candace’s eunuch, 

How on the way that goes down from Jerusalem 
unto (»a/.a, 

Reading Esaias the Prophet, he journeyed, and 
• spake unto Philip, 

Praying him to come up and sit in his chariot 
with him. 

Bo 1 greeted the man, and he mounted the sledge 
beside me. 

And as we talked on the way he told mo of thee 
and thv homestead, 

How, being lo<l by the light of the Spirit, that 
never deoeivoth. 

Pull of zeal for the work of the Lord, thou hadst 
come to this eountry. 

And I remembered tliy name, and thy father and 
mother in England, 

And on my journey have stopped to see thee, 
Elizabeth Haddon, 

Wishing to strengthen thy hand in the labors of 
love thou art doing. ” 

And Elizalieth answered wdth confident voice, 
and serenely 

Looking into his face with her innocent eyes as 
she answered, 

“ Bnrely the hand of the Lord is in it ; his Spirit 
hath led theo 

Out of the darkness and storm to the light and 
peace of ray fireside.” 

Then, with sUvixmlng of feet, the door was 
ojvened, and Joseph 

Entered, lioaring the lantern, and, carefully blow- 
ing the light out, 

Hung it up on its uaU, and oU tat down to their 

•upper ; 


When the supper was ended they drew their 
chairs to the fireplace. 

Spacious, open-hearted, proiuse of fi.ame and of 
firewood. 

Lord of forests unfelled, and not a gleaner of 
fagots, 

Spreading its arms to embrace with inexhaustible 
bounty 

All who fled from the cold, exultant, laughing at 
winter ! 

Only Hannah the housemaid was busy in clearing 
the table, 

Coming and going, and bustling about in closet 
and chamber. 


Then Elizabeth told her story again to John 
Estaugh, 

Going far back to the past, to the early days of 
her childhood ; , 

How she had waited and watched, in all her 
doubts and besetinents 

Comforted with the extendings and holy, sweet 
inflowings 

Of the spirit of love, till the voice imperative 
sounded, 

And she obeyed the voice, and cast in her lot with 
her people 

Here in the desert land, and God would provide 
for the issue. 


Meanwhile .Toseph sat with folded hands, and 
demurely 

Listened, or seemed to listen, and in the silence 
that followed 

Nothing was heard for a while but the step of 
Haimab the housemaid 

Walking the floor overhead, and setting the 
(diambcTs in order. 

And Elizabeth said, with a smile of compassion, 
“The maiden 

Hath a light heart in her breast, but her feet are 
heavy and awkward.”^ 

Inwardly Joseph laughed, but governed his 
tongue, and was silent. 


Then came the hour of sleep, death’s counter- 
feit, nightly rehearsal 

Of the great Silent Assembly, the Meeting of 
shadows, where no maxi 

Speaketh, but all are still, and the peace and rest 
are unbroken ! 

Sdently over that house the blessing of slumber 
descended. 

But when the morning dawned, and the sun up- 
rose in his splendor, 

Breaking his way through clouds that encum- 
bered hiB path in the heavens, 

Joseph was seen with his sled and oxen breaking 
a pathway 

Through the drifts of snow ; the horses already 
were harnessed, 

And John Estaugh was standing and taking leave 
at the threshold, 

Saying that he should return at the Meeting in 
May ; while above them 

Hannah the housemaid, the homely, was looking 
out of the attic, 

Laughing aloud at Joseph, then suddesdy closing 
the casement, 

As the bird in a cuckoo-clock peeps out of its 
window, 

Then disappears again, and closes the shutter be^ 
hind it 
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m. , 

]!^ow was the winter gone^ and the anow; and 
Bobin the Redbreast, 

Boasted, on bush and tree it was he, it was he and 
no other 

That had covered with leaves the Babes in the 
Wood, and blithely 

All the birds sang with him, and little cared for 
his boasting, 

’Or ior his Babes in the Wood, or the Cruel Uncle, 
and only 

Sang for the mates they had chosen, and cared 
for the nests they were building. 

With them, but more sedately and meekly, Eliza- 
beth Haddon 

San^ in her inmost heart, but her lips were silent 
and BongleKB. 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rush of blos- 
soms and music. 

Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with 
melodies vernal. 

• Then it came to pass, one pleasant morning, ! 
that slowly 

l.lp the road there came a cavalcade, as of pil- 
griins. 

Men and women, wending their way to the Quar 
terly Meeting 

In the neighboring town ; and with them came 
riding »Tohn Estaugh. , 

At Elizabeth’s door they stopped to rest, and ; 
alighting ; 

Tasted tlio currant wine, and the brea<] of rye, j 
and the honey 

Brought from the hives, that stood by the sunny 
wall of the garden ; 

Then remounted their horses, refreshed, and con- 
tinued their journey, 

And Elizabeth with them, and Joseph, and Han- 
nah the housemaid. 

But, as they started, Elizabeth lingered a little, 
nnd leaning 

Over L r horse’s neck, in a whisper said to John 
Eefangh : 

“ Tariy awhile behind, for I have something to 
tell thee, 

Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence of 
others ; i 

Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it con- 
cerru'th.” ! 

And they rode slowly along through the woods, 
conversing together. 

ft was a pleasure to breathe the fragrant air of 
ti e forest ; 

It was a pleasure to live on that bright and happy 
May morning ! 

Then Elizabeth said, though still with n certain 
reluctance, 

As if impelled to reveal a secret she fain would 
have guarded ; 

I will no longer conceal what is laid upon me to 
tell thee ; 

have received from the Lord a charge to love 
tliee, John Estaugh.” 


Of my own heart awhile, and listen and wait for 
hia guidance.” 

Then Elizabeth said, not troubled n<»r wounded 
in spirit, f 

“So is itJpeBt, John Estaugh. Wr wil! ncjt speak 
of It further. 

It hath been laid upon me to tell thee tu is, loi to- 
morrow 

Thou art going away, across the sea, and I know 
not 

When I shall see thee more ; but if the Lord hath 
decreed it. 

Thou wilt return again to seek me here and to 
tind me,” 

j And they rode onward in silence, and ent<jred the 
town with the oth^'r.s. 


IV. 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; 

So on the ocean of lite we pass and speak one 
another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
a sileuot!. 

Now went on as of old the rpiiet life of the 
homestead, 

Patient and urirepining Elizalieth laliorod, in all 
things 

Mindful not of iK'rself, hut hearing the burdens 
of others, 

Always thoughtful and kind and untroubled ; and 
Hannah the housemaid 

Diligent early and lat(', and rosy witli washing 
and scouring, 

Still as of old diHparagt‘d the eminent merits of 
Jos<'pii, 

: And was at tirne.s reproved for her light and 
; frothy Induivior, 

' For her shy looks, and lier eandess wiirds, and 
lier evil suriui, sings, 

Being })r(!ssed d(»wn somewhat, like a car|| with 
sheavcK overladtui, 

As she would vuiuttimes say to Joseph, quoting 
the Senptures. 

Meanwhile John Estaugh departed across the 
sea, arul fl(;paid,!ng 

Carried hid in his lu art a K<;cret sacn-d and pre- 
cious, 

Filling its eharubers with fragrance, and seeming 
to lum in its sweetnesH 

Man ’s ointment of Mpikenard, that filled all the 
hou.s<‘ wiMi its odor. 

O lost days of delight, that are wasted in doulit- 
mg'and waiting 1 

O lost hours and daj, s in whiedi we might have 
b(;en Iiapfty ! 

But the light shone at last, and guid(‘<l his waver . 
in/ footsteps, 

And at U t came the voin^, imperative, quostion- 


And John Estaugh made answer, surprised by 
^lic words she had spoken, 

1 leasant to mo are thy converse, thy ways, thy 
meekness of spirit • 

1 leasant thy frankness of speech, and thy sonl’s 
inimaoulate whiteness. 

Love without dissimulation, a holy and inward 
adorning. 

But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to 
direct me. 

When the Lord’s work is done, and the toil and 

u i- labor complete 

nath appointed to me, I will gather into the 
itilineaa 


j less, certain. 

Then John Estaugli came hack o’er the sea for 
the gift that w'as offered. 

Better than hocsoH ari' lands, the gift of a 
woman's alfuction. 

And on the First-Day that followed, he rose in 
the Silent Assembly, 

Holding in his strong hand a hand that trembled 
a little. 

Promising to be kind and true and faithful in all 
i things, 

I Such were the marriage-ritus of John and Klitar 
I beth EitauglL 
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And not otherwise Joseph, the hoaest, the dili- 

^r<*nfc sei * ant. ^ 

in liiH biihiifiU wooing witi: homely Hamiah 
ihf houH^maid ; n , , 

For when he asked her the queetion, she answered, 
“ Na>’ ; ” and then added : 

‘‘ J3ut thee may make believe, and see what will 
come of jt, Joseph. ” 


INTERLUDE. 


A simple monk^ lUce i^asy of his day 
Whose iastinot viktt to listen and obey. 


A difTerent man was Brother Timothy 
Of larger mould and of a ooMxser pi’te 
A rubionnd and stalwart monl was he ’ 
Broad in the shoulders, broader in the wai.f 
Who often filled the dull refectory ’ 

With noise by which the convent was disgraced 
But to the mass-book gave but little heed 
By reason he had never learned to read. ’ 


“A PLEASANT and a winsome tale,” 

The Student said, “though somewhat pale 
And <3[niet in its coloring, 

As if jt caught its tone and air 

From the gray suits that Quakers wear ; 

Yet worthy of some (lerman bard, 

Hebei, or Voss, or Eberhard, 

Who love of humble themes to sing, 

In humble verse ; but no more true 
Than was the tale 1 told to you.” 

The Theologian made rejily. 

And with some warmth, “ I'hat 1 deny ; 
’Tis no invention of my own. 

But sometliing well and widely known 
To readers of a riper age, 

Writ by the skilful hand that wrote 
The Indian tale of Hobomok, 

And Philofchea’s classic ])age. 

1 found it like a waif afloat, 

Or dulse uprooted from its rock, 

On the swift tides that ebl) and flow 
In daily paj)ers, and at flood 
Bear freighted vessels to and fro. 

But later, when the ebb is low. 

Leave a long waste of sand and mud.” 

“ It. matters little,” <pu)th the Jew; 

“The cloak of truth is lined with lies, 
Sayeth some jiroverb old and wise ; 

And Love is inasbir of all arts, 

And puis it- into human hearts 
The strangest things to say and do.” 

And here the controversy closed 
Abruptly, ere 't was well begun ; 

For tlie "Sicilian interposed 
With “ Lordlings, listen, every one 
That listen may, unto a tale 
Tlmt’s merrier than the nightingale; 

A tale that cannot boast, lorsooth, 

A single, rag or shred of truth ; 

That docs not leave the mind in doubt 
As to the with it or without ; 

A naked falsehood and absurd 
As mortal ever told or heard. 

Therefore I tell it; or, maybe. 

Simply because it pleases me.” 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

THE MONK OF C ASAL-M AOOIOUE. 

Once on a time, some centuries i^o, 

In the hot sunshine two Franciscan friars 
Wended their weary way with footstejis slow 
Back to their convent, whose white walls and 
spires 

U learned on the hillside like a patch of snow ; 

Covered with dust they were, and torn by briers, 
And boro like sumpter-mules upon their backs 
The badge Of poverty, their beggar’s sacks. 

The first was Brother Anthony, a spare 

And silent man, with pallid cheeks and thin, 
Much given to vigils, penance, fasting, prayer, 
Solemn and gray, and worn with discipline, 

Aa if his hotly but white ashes were, 

Heaped on the living coals that glowed within ; 


: Now, as they passed the outskirts of a wood, 

I They saw, with mingled pleasure and surprise. 
! Fast tethered to a tree an ass, that stood 
Lazily winking hie large, limpid eyes. 

The farmt r Gilbert of that neighborhood 
His owner was, who, looking for supplies 
Of fagots, deeper in the wood nad strayed, 
Leaving his beast to ponder in the shade. 

As soon as Brother Timothy espied 

The patient animal, he said : “ Good-lack ! 
Thus for our needs doth Providence provide : , 

We’ll lay our wallets on the creature’s back.” 
This b(dng done, he leisurely untied 

From head and neck the halter of the jack. 

And put it round his own, and to the tree 
Stood tethered fast as if the ass were he. 

And, bursting forth into a merry laugh, 

He cried to Brother Anthony ; “ Away ! 

And drive the ass before you with your staff ; 

And when you reach the convent you may say 
You left me at a farm, half tired and half 
111 with a fever, for a night and day, 

And tliat the fanner lent this ass to bear 
Our wallets, that are heavy with good fare.” 

Now Brother Anthony, who knew the pranks 
Of Brother Timothy, would not persuade 
Or reason with him on his quirks and cranks, 
Hut, being obedient, silently obeyed ; 

And, smiting with his staff the ass’s flanks, 

Drove him before him over hill and glade, 

8afe with his provend to the convent gate, 
Leaving poor Brother Timothy to his fate. 

Then Gilbert, laden with fagots for his fire, 

Ftirtli issued from the wood, and stood aghast 
To sell the ponderous body of the friar * 
Standing where ho had left his donkey last. 
Trembling be stood, and dared not venture nigher. 
But stared, and gaped, and crossed himself full 
fast ; 

For, iM'ing credulous and of little wit, 

He thought it was some demon from the pit. 

While speechless and bewildered thus he gazed, 
And dropped his load of facots on the ground, 
Quoth Brother Timothy : “Be not amazed 
That where you left a donkey should be found 
A poor Franciscan friar, half-starved and crazed, 
Standing demure and with a halter bound ; 

But set mo frt’se, and hear the piteous story 
Of Brother Timothy of Casal-Maggiorei 

“ I am a sinful man, although you see 
1 wear the consecrated cowl and cape ; 

You never owned an ass, but you owned me, 
Changed and transformed from my own natural 
shajie 

All for the deadly sin of gluttony^ 

From which 1 could not otherwise escape, 

Than by this penance, dieting on grass, 

And being worked and beaten as an ass. 

“ Think of the ignominy I endured ; 

Think of the miserable life 1 led. 

The toil and blows to which 1 was inured, 

My wretched lodging in a windy shed. 
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My scanty fare so grudgingly procured, 

THe damp and mnsty straw tnat formed my bed ! 
Pat, having done this penance lor my sins, 

My life as man and monk again begina" 

The simple Gilbert, hearing words like these. 
Was oonsoienoe-stricken, and fell down apace 
Before the friar upon his bended knees. 

And with a suppliant voice implored his grace ; 
And the good moi^, now very much at ease. 
Granted him pardon wilh a smiling face, 

Nor could refuse to be that night his guest, 
it being late, and he in need of rest. 

Upon a hillside, where the olive thrive -i. 

With figures painted on its whitewashed walls. 
The cottage stood ; and near the humming hives 
Made murmurs as of far-off water-falls ; 

A place where those who love secluded lives 
Might live content, and, free from noise and 
brawls. 

Like Claudian’s Old Man of Verona her^' 

Measure by fruits the sl^'W-rcvolving year. 

Xnd, coming to this cottage of content, 

They found his children, and the buxom wench 
His wife, Dame Cicely, and his fatlior, bent 
With years and labor, seated on a bench. 
Repeating over some obscure event 

In tlie uld wars of Milanese and French ; 

All welcomed the Franciscan, with a sense 
Of sacred awe and humble reverence. 

When Gilbert told them what had come to pass, 
How beyond question, cavil, or surmise, 

Good Brother Timothy had been their ass, 

You should have seen the wonder in their <!yCK ; 
You should have heard them cry, “ Alas ! alas ! ” 
Hav(5 heard their lamentations an(i their sighs ! 
For all lielieved the story, and began 
To see a saint in this afflicted man. 

Fori \ with there was prepared a grand repast. 

To satisfy the craving of the friar 
Ler ho rigid and prolonged a fast ; 

The bustling housewib stirred the kitclien fire ; 
Then her two favorite pullets and her last 
Were put to death, at her express desire. 

And served up with a salad in a bowl, 

And tlaska of country wine to crown the whole. 

It would not be believed should 1 repeat 
How hungry Brother Timothy appeared ; 

It was a pleasure but to see him eat, 

His white teeth flashing through his rusKot 
beard. 

His face aglow and flushed with wine and meat, 
His roguish eyes that rolled and laughed and 
leered I 

Lord ! how he drank the iilood-red country wine 
As if the village vintage were div'ne ! 

And all the while he talked without surcease, 

And told his merry tales witii jovial glee 
That never flagged, nut rather 4lid increase, 

And laughed aloud as if insane weie he. 

And wagged his red Iw'ard, matted like a fleece, 
And oast stum glances at Dame (Hcely 
Tliat Gilbert now grew angry with his guest. 

And thus m words his rising wrath expressed. 

** father,” said he, “easiljr we see 
How needfol in some tiersons, and how right, 
of the flesh mav 1-e. 
bidulgence you have giv n it to night, 

A^r long penance, clearly proves to me 
A wbwingth against temptation is but slight, 

Md ohowa the dreadful peril you are in 
Uf a relapse into your deadly gin. 


1* To-morrow morning, with theo rising fMin, 

Go back unto your convent, nor re^in 
From fasting and from scourging, for yon run 
Great danger to become an ass again, 

Since monkish flesh and asinine are one ; 

Therefore bo wise, nor longer here remain. 
Unless you wish the scourge should be applied 
By other hands, that will not spare your hide,” 

When this the monk had heard, his color fled 
And then returned like lightning in the air, 
Tiij he was all one blush from tt»ot to head. 

And even the bald spot in his rnsset hair 
Turned fiom its usual pallor bi briglit red ! 

Tlui old man was asleep upon his chair. 

Then all reiiroil, and sank into the deep 
And helpless imbi cility of sleep. 

They slept until i he da wn of day drew near, 

T the tock slimild have crowtvl, but did not 
crow. 

For they had slain the shining elmnticleer 
And eaten him for supper, as you know. 

The moiik was up betinu's and oi good cheer, 
And, having hreakfastod, inadt' iiasto to go. 

As if he heard th(.' distant matin bell, 

And ha<l but little time to say farewell. 

Fresh wa.s the morning as the breath of kino; 

Odors of herbs commingled with the sweet 
Balsamic exhalations of tlie pine ; 

A haze was iii the air pn'saging heat; 

Uprose the sun above the Ajieimme, 

And all tin* misty valleys at its feet 
Were full of the delirious song of birds, 

Voices oi men, and bells, and low' of lierds. 

All this to Brother Timothy was naught ; 

H ' did not care for Heenery, nor here 
11 is busy ft.ncy fonml the thing it sought; 

But w'l.en lie saw the eoin enl walls api>e.ar, 

And Kiiioki' from kitchen chimneys upward 
eaiight 

And whirled aloft into the atinrispherc 
He ipiickeiied liis slow footsb'ps, like a tieast 
That scents the stable a leagiu* off at U'ast. 

And as he entered through Mie eoi.veiit gate 
He saw tin re in ih(‘ court the ass, who stood 
Twirling liis (‘ars abo it, and seemed to v.ait, 

.lust as he found luoi waiting in the wood ; 
And tohl the Prior that, to alleviate 
The daily labors of the hrotluM liootl, 

T'he owner, being a man of irn-ans and thrift. 
Bestowed him on tin* conve.nt as u gift. 

And thereupon tin* I’rior for many days 
Revolved this serious matter in Ids mind, ^ 

And tinned it over many different ways, 

Hoping that some safe issue he might find ; 

Blit stood in I ear of what the world would «ay, 

If he ae.ceptefl pr(?sf:ntH of this kind, 

Employing beasts of burden for thi; packs 
That lazy monks should arry on tlieir backs. 

Then, to avoiil all scandal of the wort, 

Ami stop the mouth of (*.avil, h«^ deore* d 
That In would cut the buHous inatb^r short, 

And sell the ass with alf convenient sjKed, 

Thus saving the exj»er c c»f his supfwirt. 

And hoarding something for a time of need. 

So he despabtheil mm b:j the neigh Ixiring Fair, 
And freed himweU from cumber and from care. 

It happened now by chance, as some might aay, 
Others ];ierhaps would call it destiny, 

Gilbert wa« at the Fair ; and heard a bray, 

And nearer came, and mw that it was h^ 
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And wlifnpered iwhie ear^ “ Ah, lackaday ! 

Good father, tho rebolhoua flesh, 1 see. 

Has changed you back into an ass again, 

And all my aamonitions were in vain.” 

The ass, who felt this breathing in his ear. 

Did not turn round to look, but shook his head 
As if he were not pleased these words to hear, 
And contradicted all that had been said, 

And this made Gilbert cry in voice more clear, 

“ I know you well ; your hair is russet-red ; 

Do not deny it ; for you are the same 
Franciscan mar, and Timothy by name.” 

The ass, though now the secret had come out. 

Was obstinate, and shook his head again ; 
Until a crowd -was gathered round about 
To hear this dialop;ue between the twain ; 

And raised their voices in a noisy shout 
When Gilbert tried to make the matter plain, 
And flouted him and mocked him all day long 
With laughter and with jibes and scraj)8 of song. 

“ If this be Brother Timothy,” they cried, 

“Buy him, and feed him on the tendercst 
grass ; 

Thou canst not do too much for one so tried 
As to be twice transformed into an ass.” 

Bo simple Gilbert bought him, and untied 
His halter, and o’er mountain and morass. 

He led him homeward, talking as he went 
Of good behavior and a mind content. 

The chiklren saw them coming, and advanced, 
Shouting with joy, and hung about his neck, — 
Not Gilbert’s, but the ass’s, — round him danced, 
And wove green garlands wherewithal to deck 
His sacred person ; for again it chanced 
Their childish fetdings, without rein or check, 
Could not discriminate in any way 
A donkey from a friar of Orders Gray. 

“ O Brother Timothy,” the children said, 

“You have come back to us just as before; 

We were afraid, and thouglit that you were dead, 
And we should never see you any more.” 

And then they kissed the white star on his head, 
That like a birth-mark or a badge he wore, 

And putted him upon the neck an*! face, 

And said a thousand things with childish grace. 

^henceforward and forever he was known 
As Brother Timothy, and led ;^lway 
A life of luxury, till he had grown 

Ungrateful, tieing stufted with com and hay, 
And very vicious. Then in angry tone, 

Rousing himself, poor Gilbert said one day, 

“ When simple kindness is misunderstood 
A little flagellation may do good.” 

His many vices need not here be told ; 

Among them was a habit that he had 
Of flinging up his heels at young and old, 
BreaKing hia halter, running off like mad 
O’er pasture-lands and meadow, wood and wold, 
And other misdemeanors quite as bad ; 

But worst of all was breaking from his shed 
At night, and ravaging the cubage-bed. 

Bo Brother Timothy went back once more 
To his old life of labor and distress : 

Was Ijeateu worse than he had been Iwjfore. 

And now, iiisteatl of comfort and caress, 

Came labors manifold and trials sore ; 

And as his toils increased his food grew less 
Until at last the great consoler. Death, 

Ended his many suffenags with his bz^th. 


Great was the lamentation when he died ; 

And mainly that he died impenitent ; 

Dame Cicely bewailed, the children cried, 

The old man still remembered the event 
In the French war, and Gilbert ma^ified 
His many virtues, as he came and went, 
And said : ‘ ‘ Heaven pardon Brother Timothy 
And keep us from the sin of gluttony.” 


INTERLUDE. 

“ Signor Luigi,” said the Jew, 

When the Sicilian’s tale was told, 

“ The were- wolf is a legend old. 

But the were-ass is something new, 
And yet for one I think it true. 

The days of wonder have not ceased ; 
If there are beasts in forms of men, 

As sure it happens now and then, 

Why may not man become a beast, 

In way of punishment at least t" 

“ But this I will not now discuss ; 

I leave the theme, that we may thus 
Remain within the realm of song. 

The story that 1 told before. 

Though not acceptable to all, 

At least you did not find too long. 

I beg you, let me try again. 

With something in a different vein, 
Before you bid the curtain fall. 
Meanwhile keep watch upon the door, 
Nor let the Landlord leave his chair, 
Lest he should vanish into air, 

And thus elude our search once more.” 

Thus saying, from his lips he blew 
A little cloud of perfumed breath, 

And then, as if it were a clew 
To lead his footsteps safely through, 
Began his tale as followeth. 


THE SPANISH JEW’S SECOND TALK 

SCANDERhEG. 

The battle is fought and won 
By King Ladislaus the Hun, 

In fire of hell and death's frost, “ 

On the day of Pentecost. 

And in route before his path 
From the field of battle red 
Flee all that are not dead 
Of the army of Amurath. 

In the darkness of the night 
Iskander, the pride and boast 
Of that mighty Othman host. 

With his routed Turks, takes flight 
Prom the battle fought and lost 
On the day of Pentecost ; 

Leaving behind him dead 
The army of Amurath, 

The vanguard as it led. 

The rearguard as it fled, 

Mown down in the bloody swath 
Of the battle’s aftermath. 

But he cardi not for Hospodars, 

Nor for Baron or Voivode, 

As on through the night he rode 
And gazed at the fateful stars, 

That were shining overhead ; 

But smote his steed with bis staff. 

And smiled to himself, and said : 

“ This is the time to Isogh.” 
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In the middle of the i^ht, 

In a halt of the hurrying flight, 

There came a Scribe of the King 
Wearing his signet ring, 

And ^d in a voice severe ; 

This is the first dark blot, 

On thy name, George Castriot I 
Alas ! why art thou here. 

And the army of Amurath slain, 

And left on the battle plain ? ” 

And Iskander answered and said : 
‘‘They lie on the bloody sod 
By the hoofs of horses trod ; 

But this was the decree 
Of the watchers overhead ; 

For the war belongeth to God, 

And in battle who are we, 

Who are we, that shall withstand 
The wind of his lifted hand V ” 

Then he bade them bind with chains 
This man of books and brains ; 

And the Scribe said : “What misdeed 
Have 1 done, that, without need, 

Thou doest to me this thing ? “ 

And Iskander answering 
Said unto him: “Not one 
Misdeed to me hast thou done ; 

But for fear that thou shouldst run 
And hide thyself from rao, 

Have I done' this unto thee. 

*' Now write me a writing, O Sc;ibe, 
And a blessing be on thy tribe ! 

A writing sealed witli thy ring, 

To King Amurath’s Pasha 
In the city of Croia, 

'Pho city moated and walled, 

That he surrender the same 
In the name of my master, the King ; 
For what is writ in his name 
(’an never bo recalled.” 

A nd the Scribe bowed low in dread, 
And unto Iskander said; 

“ Allah is great ami just, 

But we are as ashes and dust ; 

How shall I do^his thing, 

When I know that my guilty head 
Will be forfeit to the King V ” 

Then swift as a shooting star 
The curved and shining blade 
Of Iskander’s scimetar 
h 1 * 0 III its sheath, with jewels bright, 
Shot, as he thundered : “ Write ! ” 
And the trembling Scribe obt yed, 

And wrote in the fitful glare 
Of the bivouac fire apart, 

With the chill of the midnight air 
Oa his forehead white and hare. 

And the chill of death in his heart. 

Then again Iskander cried : 

“ Now follow whither 1 ride, 

For here thou must not stay. 

Thou shalt bo as my dearest friend. 

And honors without end 

Shall surround thoo on every side, 

And attend thee night and day.” 

But the sullen Scribe replied : 

“ Our pathways here divide ; 

Mine leadeth not thy wayf’ 

And even as he spoke 

Pell a sudden scimetar-stroke, 

When no one else was near ; 

And the Scribe sank to the ground, 

As a stone, pushed from the brink 
^ a black pool, might sink 
With a aob, and disappear ; 
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And no one saw the deed ; 

And in the stillness around 
No sound was heard but the »aimd 
Of the hoofs of Iskander’^ steed, 

As forward he sprang with iib bound. 

Then onward he rode and afar, 

Witli scarce three hundred men, 
Through river and forest and f jii, 

O’er the inouiitamH of Argeiitar ; 

And his heart was merry within, 

When he crossed the rivi v l)rm, 

And saw in the gleam of the mom 
The White Castle Ak-Hiasar, 

The city Croia called, 

The city moated and walled, 

The city where he was born, - 
And above it the murniiig atar. 

Then liis trnmpotcrs in the van 
On their sdver bugles blew, 

And in crowds about him ran 
Albanian and Turkoman, 

That the sound together drew. 

And ho feasttnl with his friends, 

And when they wc^re warm with wine, 
H<‘ said : “ O I riinids of mine, 

Ihdiold what fortune sends. 

And what the fab's design ! 

King Amurath cuminaiKlH 
That my father’s v. idt* domain, 

This city and all its lands, 

Shall be given to im; again.” 

Then to the C-aatlc White 
He rode in regal state, 

An<i entered m at the gate 
In all hiH arms hedight, 

And gave to the l^asha 
Who ruled in Croia 
The writing of thi^ King, 

Scaled with his signet ring. 

And the Pasha bow(*d his head, 

And aft-er a silence said : 

“ Allah is just and great 1 
I yield to the will divine, 

Tiie city and lands are thin(?; 

Who shall contend with fate ” 

Anon from the cn'^lo walls 
The cniseent ha* !ier falls, 

And tJio crowd beholds instead, 

Like a |>ort(‘nt in the sky, 

Iskander’s banner liy, 

The Black Bagle with double head ; 
And a shout ascends on high, 

Foi men’s souls are tired of the Turks, 
And th(‘ir w icked ways and works, 

That huv«* made of Ak-Hissar 
A city of tlie plague , 

Ami a loud, exultant cry 
That echoes w'i de and far 
Is ; “ Long live Scanderbeg ! ” 

It was thus Tskande. came 
O M-e more imto Ids own ; 

And the tidings, like the flam© 

Of a oonfl^ratiou blowm 
But the winds of summer, ran. 

Till the land was in a blazo, 

And the cities far and near, 

Sayetli Ben Joshua Ben Mcir, 

In his Book of the Words of the Days, 
“ Were taken as a man 
Would take the tip of his ear/* 


INTERLTTDB. 

“ Now that is aftc my own heart,” 
The Poet cried ^ “one undeistanda 
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Your )>)^arthy hctfo Bcanderbeg, 

Gauntlet ou hand aud boot on log, 

And skilled in every warlike art, 

Ilidiug through hie All:)anian lauds, 

And iollawing the aaspleious star 
That shone for him o’er Ak-Hiasax. ” 

The Theologian added here 
His word of praise not Jess gincere, 

Although he ended with a jibe ; 

“The hero of romance and song 
Was bom,” he said, “to right the wrong; 
And I approve ; but all the same 
That bit of treason with the Scribe 
Adds nothing to your hero’s fame. ” 

The Student praised the good old times, 

And liked the canter ol' the rhymes, 

That had a hoof beat in their sound ; 

But longed some further word to hear 
Of the old chronicler Ben Meir, 

And where his volume might bo found. 

The tall Musician walked thr* room 
With folded arms and gleaming eyes, 

As if he saw the Vikings rise, 

Gigantic shadows in th<‘ gloom ; 

And much he talke(l of their emprise, 

And meteors seen in Northern skies. 

And Heimdal’s liorn, and day of doom. 

But the Sicilian laughed again ; 

“This is the time to laugh,” Ik; said. 

For the whole story ho well knew 
Was an invention of the Jew, 

Spun from the cobwebs in Ids brain. 

And of the same brijjht scarlet thread 
As was the Tale of Kainbalu. 

Only the Landlord sjiake no word ; 

’T was doubtful wliether he had heard 
Tlie talc at all, so full of care 
Was he of his impending fate, 

That, like the sword of llamooles, 

Above his head hung blank and bare, 
Suspended by a single hair, 

So that ho could not sit at ease. 

But sighed and looked disconsolate, 

And shifted restless in his chair, 

Revolving how he might evade 
The blow of the desconding blade. 

The Student came to his relief 

By saying in his easy way 

To the Musician ; “ Calm your grief. 

My fair Ajmllo of the North, 

Balder the Beaiitifnl and so forth ; 

Although your magic lyre or lute 
With broken strings is lying mute, 

Btill you can tell some dolef\il talc 
Of shipwreck in a midnight gale, 

Or something of the kind to s\iit 
The mood tliat we are in to-night 
For what is marvellous and strange ; 

So give your nimble fancy range, 

And we will follow in its flight.” 

But the Musician shook his head ; 

“ No tale I tell to-night,” he said, 

“ While my ptxir instrument lies there. 

Even as a child with vacant stare 
W‘s in its little coffin dead.” 

Yet, iKjing urged, ho said at last : 

“There comes to mo out of the Past 
A voice, whoso tones are sweet aud wild, 
Bmaing a song almost divine, 

And with a tear in every line; 

An ancient lxvlla<l, that my nurse 
Bang to me when I was a child, 

In accents tender as tiie verse ; 

And sometimes wept, and sometimes smiled 


Wliile singing it, to see ariae 
The look of wonder in my eyes. 
And feel my heart with terror beat. 
This simple ballad 1 retain 
Clearly imprinted on my brain, 
And as a tale will now repeat. 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 

THE mother’s ghost. 

SvEND Dyking he rideth adown the glade; 

I myiielf mas yowig f 

There he hath wooed him so winsome a maid , 
Fair words gladden so many a heart. 

Together were they for seven years, 

And together children six were theirs. 

Then came Death abroad through the land, 

And blighted the beautiful lily-wand. 

Svend Dyring he rideth adown the glade, 

And again hath he wooed him another maid. 

He hath wooed him a maid and brought home a 
bride, 

But she was bitter and full of pride. 

When she came driving into the yard, 

There stood the six children weeping so hard. 

There stood the small children with sorrowful 
heart ; 

From before her feet she thrust them apart. 

She gave them neither ale nor bread: 

“Ye shall suffer hunger and hate,” she said. 

Slie took from them their quilts of blue, 

And said : “Ye shall lie on the straw we strew.’' 

j She took from them the great waxlight ; 

“ Now ye shall lie in the dark«at night.” 

In the evt'iiing late they cried with cold ; 

I’he mot tier heard it under the mould. 

^rbe woman heard it the earth below : 

“To my little children I must go.” 

She standeth before the Lord of all : 

“ Ami may I go to my children small ? ” 

She prayed him so long, and would not cease, 
Until he bade her dejiart in peace. 

“ At cock-crow thou shalt return a^n 
Longer thou shalt not there remain T ” 

She girded up her sorrowful bones, 

And rifted the walls and the marble stones. 

As through the village she flitted by, 

The watch-dogs howled aloud to the sky. 

When she came to the castle gate, 

There stood her eldest daughter in wait. 

“ Why standest thou here, deor daughter mine ^ 
How fares it with brothers and sisters thine ? ” 

** Never art thou mother of mine. 

For my mother was both fair and fine. 

“My mother was white, with cheeks of red, 

But thou art pale, and like to the doad.” 
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How sbonld I be fair and fine ? 

I have been dead ; pale cheeke are mine. 

How should I be white and red, 

So long, so long have I been dead y ” 

When she came in at the chamber door, 

There stood the small children weeping sore. 

One she braided, another she brushed, 

• The third she lilted, the fourth she hushed. 

The fifth she took on her lap and pressed 
As if t he would suckle it at her breast. 

Then to her eldest daughter said she, 

“ Do thou bid Svend Dyring come hither to me. 

Into the chamber when he came 
She spake to him in anger and shame 

“ I left behind me both ale and bread ; 

My children hunger and are not fed. 

*“ I h ff, behind mo quilts of blue ; 

My children lie on the straw ye strew. 

“ I left behind me the great waxlight ; 

My children lie in the dark at night. 

“If I come again unto your haU, 

As cruel a fate shall you befall I 

“ Now crows the cock with feathers icd ; 

Back to the earth must all the dead. 

“ Now crows the cock with feathers swart; 

The gates of heaven fly wide apart. 

“ Now crows the cock with feathers white ; 

1 can abide no longer to-night.” 

Whenever they heard the watoh-dogs wail, 

Thv y gave the children bread and ale. 

Whenever they hoard the watch-dogs bay, 

They feared lest the dead were on their 

Whenever they heard the watcli-<logs bark ; 

/ inyHclf was you ny ! 

They feared the dead out tliere in the dark. 

Fair words gladden so ^.‘utny a heart. 


INTERLUDE. 

Touched by the pathos of these i hymes, 

The Theologian said: ” All jrraiH*. 
iio to the ballads of <dd times 
And to the bards of simple ways, 

Who w alked with Nature hand in hand, 

Whoso country was their Holy Land, 

Whoso singing robes were homespun brown, 
>’’rom looms of their own native tew u, 

Which they were not ashamed to wear, 

And not of silk or sendal gay, 

Nor decked with fanciful array 
Of cookie-shells from Outre-Mer.” 

To whom the Student answered : “ Yes ; 

All praise and honor ! I confess 

That bread and ale, home-baked., liomc-brewed. 

Are wholesome and nutritious fooil, 

But not enough for all our needs ; 

P^ts — the best of them — are birds 
^ passage ; where their instinct leads 

range abroad for thoughts and words,, 
from ^1 climes bring homo the seeds 
T^t germinate in flowers or weeds. 

They are not fowls ha barnyards bom 
10 cackle o’er a grain of com ; 


And, if you shut the horizon down 
’i’o the small limits of their town. 
What do you but degrade your lard 
Tfll he at last l)ecomes as one 
ho thinks the all-onoircling sun 
Rises and sets in his ba k yard ; 

The Theologian said again : 

“ It may be so ; yet 1 maintain 
That what is native still is best, 

A nd little care I for the rest. 

T is a long story ; time woul,l fail 
To tel! It, and the hour is late ; 

We will ijot waste it in debate, 

Rut listen to our Landlord’s tale.” 

And thus the sword (.f Dntnoehn 
Descending not hy slowMleLU-ees, 

But suddenly, co'tijc Landlord fell, 
Who llnshing, and with mneli demur 
And many vain a}>ologioH, 

Plucking up heart, began to tell 
The Rh}inc of one Sir Chri 8 topl<!r. 


THE LANDLORD'S TALE. 

THE KIIVJME hIK (’ll UlSTOl'IIER. 

It was Sir (Minstojdn v (lardiner, 

Knight of tin Holy Sejiulchre, 

From Merry England t)viT the sea, 

Who Ht-(‘j>|)<*d 111)011 this continent 
As if his august jiri'sence lent 
A glory to the colony. 

You should liavi* sih'u him in the street 
Of the little Boston of Wiiithroji’s time. 

His ra])ier dangling at Ids feet, 

Doublet and hose and hoots complete, 

Jh'inee Rupert hat with oslrieli plume, 

(flovi's (hat exlialed a laiiit perfume, 

Luxuriant curls and air Hublime, 

And HUprrior luanutU B now obholeti- ' 

He had a way of saying tliingH 

'I’hat made one think ol courts and kings, 

And lords Mid ladies of high degree ; 

So that not having hi ni at court 
Seemed somethiiig \' ;y little short 
Of treason or lese in.tjeHty, 

Such ail accomiilished knight was he. 

His ilvvt lling was just beyond the town, 

At what hr c<»lli‘d his country seat ; 

Foi, cai less of JAii tune’s smile or fiown, 

And weary grown ol the world and its w&vk 
He wibhisl Uj pfiss the rest ol his days 
In a private life and a calm rctnjat. 

But a double life weis the life he led, 

And, while professing to be in search 
Of a godly <*ourse, and willing, he said. 

Nay, anxious to join the I'uritan chiireh. 

He in;-':e oi all tins but small account, 

Ami p. 4 .-iHed his idle hours instead 
With roystering Morton of Merry Mount, 

That jiettifogger from Furnivars Inn, 

Lord of misnde and riot and sin, 

Who looked on the wine when it was red. 

This country-seat was little more 

Than a cabin of logs ; but in front of the door 

A modest flower-bed thickly sovvn 

With sweet ab ssum and co'umbine 

Made those who saw it at once divine 

The touch of some other hand than his own. 

And first it was whisiiercKi, and then It was 
known. 

That he in secret wag iiarboring there 
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A little lady with gfhlden hair, 

Whom he called hi» oouflin, but whom he had wed 
In the Italian manner, as men said, 

And great waa the scandal everywhere. 

But worfio than this was the vague surmise, 
Though none could vouch for it or aver, 

That the Knight of the Holy Sepulchre 
Was only a Papist in disguise ; 

And the more to imbitter their bitter lives, 

And the more to trouble the public mind, 

Came letters from England, from two other wives, 
Whom he had carelessly left behind ; 

Both of them letters of such a kind 
As made the governor hold his breath ; 

The one imploring him straight to send 
The husband home, that he might amend ; 

The other asking his instant death, 

As the only way to make an end. 

The wary governor deemed it right, 

When all this wickedness was revealed, 

To send his warrant signed and sealed, 

And take the body of the knight. 

Armed with this mighty instrument, 

The marshal, mounting his gallant steed, 

Rode forth from town at the ton of his speed, 
And followed by all his bailiffs bold, 

As if on high achievement bent, 

To storm some castle or stronghold. 

Challenge the warders on the wall, 

And seize in his ancestral hall 
A robber-baron grim and old. 

But when through all the dust and heat 
He came to Sir Christopher’s oountry-seat, 

No knight he found, no warder tlnue. 

But the little lady with golden hair, 

Who was gathering in the bright sunshine. 

The sweet alyssum and columbine ; 

While gallant Sir (’hristonher, all so gay, 

Being forewarned, through the postern gate 
Of his castle wall hud tripped away. 

And was keeping a little lioliday 
In the forests, that bounded his estate. 

Then as a trusty squire and true 

The marshal searched the castle through, 

Not crediting what the lady said ; 

Searched from collar to garret in vain, 

And, finding no knight, came out again 
And arrested the golden damsel instead, 

And liore her in triumph into the town, 

While from her eyes the tears rolled dowm 
On the sweet aly.ssum and columbine, 

That she held in her fingers white and fine. 

The goveiyior’s heart was moved to see 
Bo fair a creature caught within 
The snares of Satan and of sin, 

And read her a little homily 

On the folly and wickedness of the lives 

Of women, half cousins and half wives ; 

But, seeing that naught his words availed, 

He sent her away in a ship that sailed 
For Merry England over the sea, 

To the other two wives in the old countroe, 

To search her further, since he had failed 
To come at tho heart of the mystery, 

MeanwdiDe Sir Christopher wandered away 
'Through pathless woods for a month and a day, 
Bhooting pigeons, and sleeping at night 
With the noble savage, who took delight 
In his fcatliored hat and his velvet vest, 

Ilis gun and his rapier and the rest. 

But as soon as the noble savage heard 
That a Uiunty was offered for this gay bird. 

He wanted to slav him out of hand, 

Aiiti bring in his 'beautiful scalp for a show, 

Like the glossy head of a kite or crow, 

Until he wiui made to uudecstand 


'They wanted the bird alive, not dead ; 

Then he followed him whitnersoever he fled. 
Through forest and field, and hunted him down, 
And brought him prisoner into the town. 

Alas ! it was a rueful sight, 

To see this melancholv ^ight 
In such a dismal and hapless case ; 

His hat deformed by stain and dent. 

His plinnage broken, his doublet rent, 

His beard and flowing locks forlorn, 

Matted, dishevelled, and unshorn, 

His boots with dust and mire besprent ; 

But dignified in his disgrace, 

And wearing an unblnsning face. 

And thus before the magistrate 
He stood to hear the doom of fate. 

In vain he strove with wonted ease 

To modify and extenuate 

His evil deeds in church and state, 

For gone was now his power to please ; 

And his pompous words had no more weight 
Than feathers flying in the breeze. 

With suavity equal to his own 
The governor lent a patient car 
'To the speech evasive and highflown. 

In which he endeavored to make clear 
That colonial laws were too severe 
When applied to a gallant cavalier, 

A gentleman born, and so well known, 

And accustomed to move in a higher sphere. 

All this the Puritan governor heard. 

And deigned in answer never a wore! ; 

But in summary nianner shipped away, 

In a vessel that sailed from Balem bay. 

This splendid and famous cavalier. 

With his Rupert hat and his popery 
'To Merry England over the sea. 

As being unmeet to inhabit here. 

Thus endeth the Rhyme of Sir Christopher, 
Kniglit of the Holy Bepulchre, 

The first who furnished this barren land 
With apples of Sodom and ropes of sand. 


FINALE. 

These are tho tales those merry guests 
Tnld to each other, well or ill ; 

Like summer birds that lift their crests 
Above the borders of their nests 
And twitter, and again are still. 

Tliose are the tales, or new or old, 

In idle moments idly told ; 

Flowers of the field with petals thin, 
liiHes that neither toil nor spin, 

And tufts of wayside weeds and gorse 
Hung in the parlor of the iim 
Beneath the sign of the Red Horse. 

And still reluctant to retire. 

The friends sat talking by the fire 
And watched the smouldering embers bum, 
To ashes, and flash up again 
Into a momentary glow. 

Lingering like them when forced to go, 

And going when they would remain ; 

For on tho morrow tney must turn 
Their faces homeward, and the pain 
Of parting touched with its unrest 
A tender nerve in every breast. 

But sleep at last the victory won ; 

They must be stirring with the sun, 

And drowsily good night they said. 

And went sUU gossiping to bed, 
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And ]eft parlor wrapped in gloom. 
TWi only lire thing in the room 
Was the old clock, that in its pace 
Kept tiihe with the revolving spheres 
And oonstellationa in their mght. 

And struck with its uplifted mace 
The dark, unconscious hours of night, 

To senseless and unlistening ears. 

Uprose the sun ; and every guest. 

Uprisen, was soon equipped and dressed 
For journeying home and city-ward ; 

The old stage-coach was at the door, 

With horses harnessed long before 
The sunshine reached the withered sward 
Beneath the oaks, whose branches hoar 
Murmured: “Farewell forevermore.” 

“Farewell !” the portly landlord cried ; 

“ Farewell I” the parting guests replied. 


But httle thought that nevermore 
Their feet would pass that threshold o’er : 
That nevermore together theve 
Would they assemme, free from esre, 
ao hear the oaks’ myster’oui*'. roar, 

And breathe the wholesome c. 'untryair. 

Where are they now f What lands and skies 
Faint pictures in their friendly eyes ? 

W hat hope deludes, what promise cheers, 

W hat pleasant voices fill their ears V 
Two are beyond the salt i.ea waves, 

And three already in their graves. 

Perchance the living still may look 
Into the pages of this hook. 

And see the days of long ago 
Floating and fli't-ting to and Tro. 

As in the w<'ll-reniein)K*n'd brook 
They saw tie" mv**rted landscape gleam, 
And tiieir own faces like" a droaiii 
Look up upon them from oelow. 


FLO WElt-DE-LUCE. 
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BKAtmuTTL hly, dwelling by still rivers, 
n u mere. 

Ur where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir ! 

Thou laughest at the mill, the whir and wony 
A spindle and of loom, 

the great wheel that toils amid the huny 
And rushing of the flume. 


Born in the pnrrdc, boi , to joy and pleasanoe, 
Thou dost liot toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant witJh thy presence 
The meadow and the Um 

The wind blows, and uplifts thy drooping banner, 
And round theu thiong and ruu 
The rushes, the green yeomen of thy manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 
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The bimiiehed draffon-fiy w thine attendant, 

Ati4 tiltB against the field, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 

Who, armed with golden rod 
And winged with the cdestial azure, bearest 
The message of some God. 

I’hoii art the Muse, who far from crowded cities 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 
Tiiat come to us as dreams. 


Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and xhe glow 
Of sunsets burning low , 

Beneath what midnight skies, whose constel- 
lations 

Light up the spacious avenues betw^n 
This ^vorla and the unseen ! 

Amid what friendly greetings and caresses^ 
What households, though not alien^ yetnot >nine, 
What bowers of rest divine ; . 

To what temptations in lone wildemesses. 

What famine of the heart, what pain ana loss, 
The bearing of what cross ! 4 « 


O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet ! 

O flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 
The world more fair and sweet. 


I do not know ; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book wkich hold 
The story still untold, 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Turn its last leaves in reverence and jgood heed, 
Until The End” I read. ^ 


PALINGENESIS. 

I LAY upon the headland -height, and listened 
To tlie incessant sobbing of tlin sea 
In caverns under me, 

And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and 
glistened, 

Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sloei), I started ; 

For round about ino all the sunny capes 
Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom 1 had known in days departed 
Apparelled in the loveliness wdiicli gleams 
On faces seen in dreams, 

A moment only, and the light . 1 glory 

Faded awav, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as bid'ore ; 

And ti)e wild- roses of the promontory 
Around rric shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 

There was an old bidicf that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 

Anii cunning aiclieinists 
Could re-eroate the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 
Without the lost perfume. 

Ah me ! wliat wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore V 
What craft of alchemy can bid ilefiance 
To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renew this phantom-flower ? 

“0, give me back,” I cried, “the vanishod 
splendors. 

The breath of morn, and the exultant sti ife, 
When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Into the unknown deej) ! ” 

And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 

Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 

“ Alas ! thy youth is deatl ! 

It bri'atheH no more, its heart has no pulsation; 
In the dark places witli the dead of old 
It lies fori'vcr cold I ” 

Then said I, “ From its consecrated cerements 
1 will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me i>aiu • 

But, stiU remembering all the lost endearments 
Go on my way, like one who looks before, 

And turns to weep no more. ” 


THE BRIDGE OP CLOUD. 

Burn, O evening health, and waken 
Pleasant visions, as of old I 
Though the house by winds be shaken, 
Ir^afe 1 keep tliis room of gold ! 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air. 

Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair I 

But, instead, she builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine. 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 

And I eross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar, 

As J follow the receding 
Footsteps that have gdne before. 

Nauglit avails the imploring gesture. 
Naught avails the cry of pain ! 

When 1 touch the flying vesture, 

’T is the gray robe of the rain. 

Baffled 1 return, and, leaning 
O’er the parapets qf cloud. 

Watch the mist that intervening 
Wraps the valley in its shroua. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguely, meet the ear. 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 
With the rush of waters near. 

Well I know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm. 

And again the land forbidden 
Reassumes its vanished charm. 

Well 1 know the secret places, 

And the nests in hedge and tree ; 

At what doors are friendly faces. 

In w^hat hearts are thoughts of me 

Through the mist and darkness sinking, 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower 
Down I fling the thought I *m thinking^ 
Down I toss this AOpine flower. 
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^ HiWTHOKKa— THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNET. 


VHAWTHORNE. 


May 38, 1804. 


And made forlorn 
The hou6.uholdB born i- 

Of peace on earth, good- will to men ? 


Hbw beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain ! 

I^ough all its splendor could not chase away 
The oxhnipresent pain. 


The' lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 
• Aad thd great elms o'erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial lo<'ms 
Shot plough with golden thread. 


Ackose, the meadows, by the gray old manse, 
The historic river flowed : 

I Was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


And in despair T bowed my **ead ; 

“There is no peace ou oartn/ T sjiid ; 

“ For hate is strong. 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on (sarth, good-will to men i 

Then pealed the bells more loud juid deep ; 
“ God is not dead ; nor noth he sleep 1 
The Wrong .shall fail, 

'rho ‘light prevail, 

With peace on earth, good wiU to men I ” 


Tlte faces of familiar friends seemed strange; 
^heir voices 1 could hear, 

And yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
The^r meaning to my car. 

For the one face I looked for was not tliere, 

The one low voice was inut(‘ ; 

Olily atn unseen presence tilled the air, 

And baffled my pursuit. 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 
Dimly my thought defmos ; 

lonly see — a dream within a dream — 

The hill-top hearsed with [)ine8. 

1 only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

Th'? infinite longings of a troubled breast. 

The voice so like his own. 

Tlierc in seclusion and remot(; fron' men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the j>cn, 

A nd left the tale halt told. 


THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 

Ske, the tire is sinking low. 

Dusky red theoinlM i's glow, 

Wliilo above them .still I eower, 

WJiih' a moment hkmc I linger, 

Thoiigli the clock, with lil’tt'd linger, 
l*oints beyond the midnight hour. 

Sings the blackened log a tone 
Learned iii some forgotb'ii .iiirie 
From a school-boy at his play, 

When they were young t,ogcthor, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their lioliday, 

And the night-wind lisirig, hark ! 

How aixtve there in the dark, 

In tin* midnight and the snow, 

Ev( '• v\ild<'r, tim’cer, gr;iTi(bT, 

Lik<' tli(‘ triiinpcts ol Iskander, 

All the noisy cliiinneyH blow ! 


A li ! vho shall lift that wand of magic power. 
And the lost clew regain V 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must iemaiu ! 


Every quivering tongue of llann; 

Seems to murmur some |p*eat name, 
Se«*ms to say to me, “ v\spir«‘ ! ' 

Hut the night wind uiisw'eis, Hoilow 
Arc tie- vihioiiH that yon follow, 

Into darkiioH .^nks yonr tire ! ” 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I HEAKD the bells on (Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

And thought how. as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christeniiom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Till, ringing, singing on its way. 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a oontinent, 


Then the flicker of th<‘ blaze 
GlcaniK on volmiU H of old days, 

Wnttoii by muhtcrs of th<* art, 

IjoikI Uiroiigh whose majestic jwiges 
lloUs the melody of ages, 

'1 ijrob tlie harp strings of the heart. 

And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting ami exclaim : 

“These are projihets, bards, and seers;; 
In the horoscope of nations, 

Like aHceudant constellations, 

They control the <*()rniug yearH,” 

B = the night- wind eri* B ■ “ Despair ! 
Those who walk witli feet of air 
Leave no loug-eeduring marks; 

At God’s forges incandcHCcnt 
M^hty hammers VieaL incessant, 

These are biittl ‘flying sparks. 

“ Dust are all the hands that wiought ; 
Books arc sepulclires of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 

Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tresd*’’ 

Suddenly the flame ^inks down ; 

Sink the rumors of renown ; 
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THE BBIiLB OF LYNN.— DIVINA COMMBDIA. 


And alone Che night-wind drear 
ClamorB louder, wilder, vaguer, — 

“ 'T ia the brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearthnitooe here I *’ 

And I answer, — “ Though it be, 
Why should that discomrort me ? 

No endeavor is in vain ; 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


THE BELLS OF LYNN. 

HEAHD AT NAIIANT. 

O CURFEW of the setting sun ! O Bolls of Ijynn ! 

O requiem of the dying day ! O Jiclls of Lynn ! 

Prom the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathedral 
wafted, 

Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of 
Lynn ! 

Borne on the evening wind across the crimson 
twilight, 

O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of 
Lynn ! 

The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the 
headland. 

Listens, and leisui’cly rows ashore, O Bells of 
Lynn ! 

Over the shining sands the wandering cattle 
homeward 

Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn ! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his fiam- 
iiig signal 

Answers you, i)aHsing the watchword on, O Bells 
of Lynn ! 

And down the darkening coast run the tumul- 
tuous surges, 

And clap their hands, and shout to yon, O Bells 
of Lynn ! 

Till from tlio shuddering sea, with your wild in- 
cantations, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of , 
Lyim ! j 

And startled at the sight, like the weird woman ' 
of Endor, j 

Ye cry aloud, and then arc still, O Bells of Lynu I | 


KILLED AT THE FORD. 

Hr is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the ttmgue of truth. 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Wht)se voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

1’lie cheer of whoso laugh, and whose pleasant 
word, 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as wo rode along, 

Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the mrd, 

Little dreaming of any inisliap. 

He was humming the words of some old song : 

* * Two red roses he hod on his cap. 

And another he bore at the point of his sword.” 


Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 

Something I heard in the darkness fall. 

And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
In a room where some one is lying dead ; 

But he made no answer to what I said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle agcln, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, • 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed ; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, * 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth. 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a liouse in a sunny street, 

Till it reachtid a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-off town, 

For one who had passed from cross to arqwn, • 
And the neighbors wondered that shflUl^oala die. 


GIOTTO’S TOWER. 

How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 

Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 
In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 

The builder's jierfect and centennial flower, 
That ill the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire. 


TO-MORROW. 

’T IS late at night, and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs are folded like the flocks; 

From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like guards that 
keep 

Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 

Far off I hear t4ie crowing of the cocks. 

And through the opening door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep 
To-morrow ! the mysterious, unknown guest, 
Who cries to me ; “ Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 

And I make answer : ”1 am satisfied ; 

I dare not ask ; I know not what is best ; 

God hath already said what shall betide.” 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

I. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with revereni feet 
Enter, and cross himself^ and on the floor 
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Kneel to repeat hie patemoeter o’er,* 

Par off the noises of the world retreat ; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an ondistinguishable rofir. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurti dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait 


n. 

How strange the sculptures that adorn those 
towers' ! 

This crowd of statues, in whose fohied sleevoe 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of Howers ! 
But hends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between tlie living 
thieves, 

, And, uijfderneath, the traitor Judas low^ers ! 

Ah ! fr^JiMwliat agonies of heart arul brain, 

What elidtations trampling ou despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, 

What po.s^onate outcry of a soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This medheval miracle of song I 


No more rebukes, but smiles her words of 
praise. 

And then the orgar sounds, and unseen ohoira 
oing uie old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among the s«niies 
Oer all tiic house t .pg and .'irou jh heaven 
above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host 1 


I VL 

I O STAR of morning and of liberty ! 

I O hringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness t»f tiie Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be ! 

The voices of the totv :rol the s- a. 

The voices o! tlic mounlahiH and the pines, 
Repent thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths lor tlu' thongiit of Italy I 
Thy tame is blov\ n abroad from all the iieights, 
'I'hrough all the nations, and a ouiid ig heard, 

^ As of a inightv wind, and im m devout. 
Strangers ol itonu', and the nevs piaiselytes, 

In their own language heai thy wondrous word, 
And many art' amazed and many doubt. 


m. 

1 Rioter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ! 

And strive to make my steps keep jiace with 
thine. 

The air is filled with aonu) unknt'wn perfume ; 
The cotigregafcion of the dead make room 
For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shim! ; 

T ike rt^ks tliat haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
'J he hovering echoes % from tomb to tomb. 
Froui the confessionals I hear arise 
lt(;henrsala of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts below; 

And then a voice calestial, that iiegius 

With the pathetic words, “ Alttiough your sing 
As scarlet be,” and ends with ^‘as the enow. ” 


IV. 

With snow-white veil and garments as of flame. 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with pu^ f^ioll and the woo 
F/ om which thy song and all its 8[)lendorK i ame; 

And while with stern rebuke she.sj)caks toy name, 
The ice about thy heart melts as tlu- snow 
On mountain heights, and in i wift overflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 

Thou makest fuU confession ; and a gleam, 

As if the dawn on some dark forest cast, 
fcieems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 

Lethe and Bimoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — ^bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 


V. 

I Lii^ mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 

/^d the ^eat Rose upon its leaves displays 
^ * Triumph, and tne angelic roundelays, 

With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 
And B^trioe again at Dante’s side 


NOiiL. 

ENVOyio A M. Ad VSSIZ, PA VKII.I.H 1>K NOfiL 1864, 
AVEl! I N I'ANIICn lu: VI NS DlViCUS. 

1/ Aejidotiiie <*n respect, 

JN'*)iiul>.vluiit ri(ir<in{'et,it>n 
\ lu Ijiveiu dlj snjel 
'I'ure-lme, 

K’y f<Tu p<»int. di' raturo ; 

Noel ! ture liii'e lure, 

UlU HAJt(;KAl. 

Qu ani) les astr<‘B do Noi'l 
lirillaient, palpitaieiil an eicl, 

Six gtiillards, ('t (durciin jvr(', 

(/haTitaieiit gjiiment dans le givro, 

“ Hods anus, 

Allons done eboz Agassiz !” 

Ces illustrcs Pi lerins 
J)’()utre-i\Ier adroils et lins, 

Se fbmuant d(‘s aiis de jirOtre, 

A I'envi se vantaient d'etre 
‘‘ Rons amis 

I)e Jean Kudolpiio Agaggiz !” 

fFil-de-Perdrix, grand farceur. 

Sans r<-pioeh(' et sans pudeiir, 

Dans son jw'.oih de Bourgogne, 

Brcdouillait e(»irime un ivrogue, 

Boris amis, 

J’ai uanse ehez Agassiz !” 

Verzenay le Champenoig, 

Bon I’ran(,'aiH, point New-Yortiuoii, 

Mais des environs d'Avizc, 

Fredonne h maintij! ro[>ri»e, 

Bons a ..ds, 

J’ai charite chez Agassiz !” 

A oOtt'* marchait un vienx 
H idalg' , mais non mousseux ; 

Dans Ve temps dc Charlemagne 
Fut son nere Giand d’Espsj^el 
** Bong amiR, 

J’ai dine chez Agassiz 1” 
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D^rrifere un Bordelais, 

Gascon, yjil en fat jamais, 

Parfum4 de po^sie 

Itiait, chantait, plein de vie, 

Bons amis, 

J’ai soup^ Chez Agaasiz !” 

Ils arrivent trois k trois^ 

Montent I’esoalier de bois 

Clopin-olopant ! quel gendarme 

Peut permettre oe vacarme, 

Bons amiSf 

A la portc d’ Agassiz ! 

Avec oe beau cadet roux, 

Bras dessiis et bras dessous, 

Mine altiere et oouleur terne, 

Vint le Sire de Sauterno ; 

“ Bons amis, ! 

J’ai couchc chez Agassiz !” 

“ Ouvrez done, mon bon Seigneur, 

Ouvrez vite et n’ayez peur ; 

Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous sommes 

Gens de bien et gentilshommes, 

Bons amis 

De la famille Agassiz !“ 

l^ais le dernier de oes prenx, 

Etait un pauvre ( ’hartreux, 

Qui disait, d’uu ton robuste, 

“Benedictions sur le Juste 1 

Bons amis, 

B^nissons Pere Agassiz ! ” 

Chut, ganaches ! taisez-vous ! 

C’en est trop de vos glouglous ; 

Epargnez aiix Philosophes 

Vos ahomiriables strophes ! 

Bons amis, 

Rcspectez mon Agassiz. 


JUDAS MAOOABAEUS. 


ACT I. 

* 

The Citadel of AyiliochoH at Jerumlem.. 

SOENE I.— A NT IOC II us ; Jason. 

Antioeh () Antioch, iiiy Antioch, iny city ! 
Queen of tlio l^^ast ! iny Holace, iny (ielight ! 

The dowry of niy siHt(5r Cleopatra 
When 8iie was wod to Ptohmiy, and now 
Won back and made nior<' wonderful by me! 
Hove thee, and I long to be once more 
Among the players and the dancing women 
Within thy gates, and bathe in the Oroiites, 

Thy river and mine. () Jason, my High- Priest, 
For I have made thoc; so, and thou art mine, 

Hast thou H('en Antioch the lieautiful V 
Jaeon. Never, my Lord, 

Ant. Then hast thou never setm 

The wonder of the world. ^I’his city of David 
Compared witli Antioch is but a village, 

And its inhabitants coiiijiaretl with (ji reeks 
Are mannerless boors. 

Jason. They are barbarians, 

And mannerless. 

Ant. They must be civilized. 

They must be made to have more gods than one ; 
And goddesses besides. 

Jaso7i. They shall have more. 

Ant. They must have hippodromes, and games, 
and baths, 

Stage-^)lay8 and festivals, and most of all 
The Dionysia. 

Ja^'i07i. They shall have them all. 

A nt. By Heraides 1 but I should like to see 
These Hebrews crowned with ivy, and arrayed 
In skins of fawnis, with drums and flutes and 
thyrsi, 

Revel and riot through the solemn streets 
Of their old towns. Ha, ha ! It makes me merry 
Only to think of it ! — Thou dost not laugh. 

Jasitn. Yea, I laugh inw'ardly. 

Ant. The new Greek leaven 

Works slowly in this Israelitish dough ! 

Have I not sacked the Temi)le, and on the altar 
^t u]> the statue of Olympian Zeus 
To Hellenize it ? 

Jmon. Thou hast done all this. 

Ant. As thou wast Joshua onoe and now art 
Jason, 

And from a Hebrew haat become a Greek) 


So shall this Hebrew nation be translated, 

Their very Tiatures and their names be changed, 
And all be Hellenized. 

Jason. It shall be done. 

Ant. Their manners and their laws and way of 
living 

Shall all be Greek. They shall unlearn their 
language, 

And learn the lovely speech of Antioch. 

Wlierc hast thou bt'en to-day y Thou comest late. 
Jason. Playing at discus with the other 
priests 

In the Gymnasium. 

Ant. Thou hast done well 

There ’s nothing better for you lazy priests 
Than discus- playing with the common people. 
Now tell me, Jason, what these Hebrews call me 
When they converse together at their games, 
Ja.son. Antiochns Epiph^iies, my Lord ; 
Antiochus the lllustriouB. 

Ant. O, not that; 

That is the public cry ; I mean the name 
They giv(‘ me when they talk among themselves, 
Ami think that no one listens ; what is thatV 
Jason. Antiochus Epimancs, my Lord I 
Aiit. Antiochus the Mad ! Ay, that is it. 

And who hath said itV Who has set in motion 
That sorry jest V 

Jason. The Seven Sons insane 

Of a weird woman, like themselves insane. 

Avt. I like tlieir courage, but it shall not save 
them. 

They shall be made to eat the flesh of swine, 

Or they shall die. Where ore they y 
Jason. In the dungeom 

Beneath this tower. 

A7it. There lot them stav and etarve, 

Till I am reader to make Greeks of them. 

After my fashion. 

Jason. They shall stay and starve.— 

My Jjord, the Ambassadors of Samaria 
Await thy pleasure. 

Ant. Why not my displeasure r 

Ambassadors are tedious. They are men 
Who work for their own ends, and not for mine ; 
There is no fnrt-heranoe in them. Let them go 
To AjHillonius, my gO' ernor 
There in Samaria, and not trouble ma 
What do they want ? 

Jason. * Only the royal sanction 

To give a name unto a namel^ temple 
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Upon Monnt Gemiza 

^nt. Then bid them enter. 

This pleases me, and furthers ray designs. 

The occasion is auspicious. Bid tliein enter. 


ScfeNBiL— A ntiochus; Jaso.s; t/ie Samauitan 
AM r.ASSADOUS, 

Ant. Approach. Come forward ; stand not at 
the door 

' Wagging your long bnrds, but demean your- 
selves 

As doth become Ambassadors. What seek ye ? 
An Ambassador. An audience from the King. 
Ant. Speak, and be brief. 

Waste not the time in useless rhetoric. 

Words are not things. 

A mbtmado r ( reading) . ‘ ‘ To King Antioch us, 

The God, Epiphanea ; a Memorial 
From the Sidoniana, who live at Sichem. ” 

\nL Sidonians y 
Arnhiissador. Ay, my Lord. 

Ant. Go on, go on ! 

•And do not tire thyself and me with bowing 1 
Anibimador {reading'). “Wo ax’o a colony of 
Medesand Persians.” 

Ant. No, yo are Jews from one of the Ten 
Tribes ; 

Whether Sidonians or Samaritans 
Or Jews of Jewry, matters not to me ; 

Ye are all Israelites, ye are all Jews. 

When the Jews prosper, ye claim kindred with 
them ; 

Wl cn the Jews suffer, ye are Modes and Persians : 
I know that in the days of Ale.varidor 
Ye claimed exemption from the annual tribute 
In tiie Sabbatic Year, because, yo said, 

Your fields had not been planted in tliat year. 
Amha.midor {reading). “Our fathers, upon 
certain frequent j))<'igues, 

And following an ancient superstition, 

Were long acijustomed to obsoi've that day 
Wh' fi by the Israelites is called the Sabbath, 

And m It temple on Mount Geriziin 
Wiilioot a name, they offered sacriricc. 

Now wo, who are Sidoiu ms, beseech thee, 

Who art our bemdactor and our savior, 

Not to confound U8*with these wicked Jews, 

But to give royal order and injunction 
To Apollonius in Samaria, 

Thy governor, and likewis' to Nicanor, 

Thy procurator, no more to molest us ; 

And let our nameless tonqile now he named 
The Temple of Jupiter Hellenius.” 

Am. This shall be done. Full well it pleasctli 
me 

Ye are not Jews, or are no longer J«;w.s, 

But Greeks ; if not by birth, yet (Aeeks by cus- 
tom. 

four nameless temple shall receive the name 
Of Jupiter Hellonius. Ye may yo ! 


ScENB in.— Antiociius ; Jason. 

^nt. My task is easier than I dreamed. 

Th©,se people 

Meet me half-way. Jason, didst thou take note 
How these Samaritans of Siohem said 
They were not Jews? that they were Medes and 
Persians, 

They were Sidonians, anything but Jews ? 
rrv-iV* good augury. The rest will follow 
I 111 the whole land is Hellenized. 

Jason. My Lord, 

These are Samaritans. The tribe of Judah 
wrMi ‘^^crent temper, and the task 
Win be more diJKoiut. 

Dost thou gainsay me V 


Jason. I know the stubborn nature of the 
Jew, 

Yesterday, Eleazer, an old man, 

Being fourscore years and ten, choae rather 
death 

i>y torture than to oat the flesh swine. 

Ant. The die is in the blood nd *.ho whole 
nation 

Shall bleed to death, or it shall change its faith ! 
Jas<m. Hundreds have fled abeady to the 
mountains 

Cf Ephraim, where Judas Maccabieus 
tlath raised the standard of i^'volt against thee. 
Am. 1 will burn down their city, and will 
make it 

Waste as a wilderness. Its thoroughfares 
Shall he but furrows in a field of ashes. 

It shall bo sown with sah. as Sod’ oi is ! 

This hundred nml htty third Olympiad 
Shall hav. a bjoail ,.mt hlood-recl seal upon it, 
Stamped with tho awful loft* rs of my name, 
Antiochus tie* (iod, Kpij>lmiios ! — 

Wliore are those Seven Suns y 
Jason. JVlv Lmd, tliey wait 

Thy royal pleasure. 

Ant. They shall wait no longer ! 


ACT 1 1. 

27ie Dungeons in the (fitndcL 

Scene I.— The IVIornEit of the Seven Sons 
alone^ listening. 

The ^^othel'. Be strong, my h(*art! Brett k not 
till they are dead, 

All, all my S*‘von Sons ; tlu>u burst asumlcr, 

And lot th'K torturod ami tormoutiid soul 
Leajt ah<i rush out like wah'r through tlio shards 
Of <‘art,h(‘n vossols bioki'ii at a wcdl. 

0 my (h'jir o.hihlr**n, miuo in life ami (h'ath, 

1 know not how yo oam*' jnto my woinh ; 

1 noithor gav<* yon hrt'ath, nor gav*' ytm life, 

And noithor was it 1 that formod the r emhors 
Of evory o)ie *)f you. Itut th(^ (Voator, 

Who made the world, and made the heavens 
abov*’ us, 

Who L»nm d the gem' ation of mankind, 

Ami found out th*' beginning of all things, 

He gave you hroath ami life, ami will again 
Of his own nierev, as y*' now regur<l 
Not yonr own selves, hut Ids ot»:rnal law. 

! 1 do not murmur, nay, 1 thank ihta*, God, 

That I a'.d mine liave not Iteen detuned unw'.rthy 
d’o siifler for thy sak**, and for thy law, 

Ami for the many sins of Israel. 

Hark ! 1 can hear within till* sound ttf scourges! 

I f<!ol th*-m mort; than y<i do, O my sons! 

But (uinnot come to voii. 1, who was wont 
'Po wakt' at night at tin* least cry yt made, 

To whom y<‘ ran at every slightest hurt, — 

I cannot take you now in’ * my Ian 

.\ml H- 'll \our pain, hut ( bxl will take ; ou all 

Into hi pitying arnih, anti comfort you, 

And givt; you rest. 

d Voire {within). What wouldst thou ask of 
us V 

Reatly are we to die, bei. we will never 
TransgroHH the i iw ami i ustoma of our fathers. 
The Afidher. It is tho voice of niy first-bom ! 
O brave 

And noble boy ' Thou hast the privilege 
Of dying first, * s thou wast >»orri the first. 

The same Voiec (uHth,n). God looketb onus, 
ami bath oomforc in us ; 

As Moses in his souff of old declared, 

He in bis servants siuill be comforted. 
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Mother.. 1 knew thou wouldst not fail !-— 
He sptJtjto no more, 

He is bevond all pain ! 

Ant, (within). If thou eat not 

Thou shalt be tortured throughout all the mem- 
bers 

Of thy whole body. Wilt thou eat then ? 
iiccond Voice {within). No. 

The Mother, It is Adaiah’a voice. I tremble 
for him. 

I know his nature, devious as the wind. 

And swift to ciiange, gentle and yielding always. 
Be steadfast, O my son ! 

The mme Voice {withm). Thou, like a fury, 
Takest us from this present life, but (iod, 

Who rules the world, shall raise us up again 
Into life everlasting. 

The Mother, God, I thank thee 

That thou hast breathed into that timid heart 
Courage to die for thee. O my Adaiah, 

Witness of God ! if thciu for whom 1 feared 
Canst thus encounter death, I need not fear; 

The others will not shrink. 

Third Voice {witfiiu). Behold these hands 

Held out to thee, O King Antiochus, 

Not to implore tliy mercy, but to show 
That I despise tliem. He who gave them to me 
Will give them back again. 

The Mother. O Avilan, 

It is thy voice. For the last time I hear it ; 

For the last time on earth, but not the last. 

To death it bids defiance and to torture. 

It sounds to me as from another world, 

And makes the potty miseries of this 
Seem unto me as naught, and less than naught. 
Farewell, my Avilan ; nay, I sliould say 
Welcome, my Avilan ; for 1 am dead 
Before thee. I am waiting for the others. 

Why do they linger V 

h^iurth Voire {within). It is good, O King, 
Being put to death by men, to look for hope 
From God, to be raised up again by him. 

But thou — no resurrection shalt thou liavo 
To life hereafter. 

The Mother. Four! already four ! 

Throe arc still living ; nay, tlujy all are living, 
Half here, lialf there. Make liaste, Antiochns, 

To reunite us ; for tlie sword that cleaves 
These miserable bodies makes a door 
Through which our souls, impatient of release, 
Rush to each other’s arms. 

Fijth Voire (within). Thou hast the power ; 
Thou doost what thou wilt. Abide awhile. 

And tlioii shalt see the power of God, and how 
He will torment thee and thy se<‘d. 

The Mother. G hasten ; 

Why dost thou pause ? Thou who ha.st slain 
alreadv 

Bo many Hebrew women, and hast hung 
Their murdered infants round tlieir nocks, slay 
me, 

For I too am a woman, and these boys 
Are mine. Make haste to slay us all, 

And hang my liftde.ss babes about iny neck. 
hiixth Voire {within). Think not, Antiochus, 
that takest in hand 
To strive against the Go<l of Israel, 

Thou shalt escape unpunished, for his wrath 
Shall overtake tnee and thy bloody house. 

The. Mother, One more, my Sirion, and then 
all is ended. 

Having put all to bed, then in my turn 
I will lie down and sleep as sound as they. 

My Sirion, my younpjst, best beloved ! 

And those briglit golden looks, that I so oft 
Have curled about these fingers, even now 
Are foul with blood and dust, lik(; a lamb’s fleece, 
Slain in the shambles. — Not a sound I hear. 

This silence is more terrible to me 
Than any sound, than any cry of pain. 

That might escape the lips o^ one who diee. 


Doth his heart fail himf Doth he fall away 
In the last hour from God ? O Sirion, Sirion, 

I Art thou afraid ? I do not hear thy voice. 

Die as thy brothers died. Thou must not live ! 

Scene II.— The Motheb ; Antiochus ; Sieion 

The Mother. Are they all dead ? 

Ant. Of sill thy Seven Sons 

One only lives. Behold them where they lie ; 
How dost thou like this picture ? 

The. Mother. God in heaven I 

Can a man do such deeds, and yet not die 
By the recoil of his own wickeaness ? 

Yc mnr<lered, bleeding, mutilated bodies 
That were my children once, and still are mine, 

I cannot watch o’er you as Rispah watched 
In sackcloth o’er the seven sons of Saul, 

Till water drop upon you out of heaven 
And wash this blood away 1 I cannot mourn 
As she, the daughter of Aiah mourned the dead, 
From the beginning of the barley-harvest 
Until the autumn rains, and suffered not 
The birds of air to rest on them by day. , 

Nor the wild beasts by night. For ye nave died 
A better death, a death so full of life 
Tliat I ought rather to rejoice than mourn. — 
Wherefore art thou not dead, O Sirion ? 
Wherefore art thou the only living thing 
Among thy brothers dead ? Art thou afraid ? 
A7it. O woman, I have spared him for thy 
sake, 

For he is fair to look upon and comely ; 

And I have sworn to him by all the gods 
'I’hat 1 would crown his life with joy and honor. 
Heap treasures on him, luxuries, delights, 

Make him my friend and keeper of my secrets. 

If he would turn from your Mosaic Law 
And be as we are; but he will not listen, 

The Mother. My noble Sirion ! 

Aid. l^herefore I beseech thee, 

Who art his mother, thou wouldst speak with 
him 

And wouldst persuade* him. I am sick of blood. 
The ^fo^her. Yea, I will speak with him and 
will persuade him 

O Sirion, my son! have pity on me. 

On me that hare thee, and that gave thee suck, 
And fed and nourished thee, and brought thee 
up 

With the dear trouble of a mother’s care 
Unto this age. Look on the heavens above thee, 
And on the earth and all that is therein; 

(^uisidcr that God made them out of things 
'I’iiat were not ; and that likewise in this manner 
Mankind was made. Then fear not this tormen- 
tor ; 

But, being w^orthy of thy brethren, take 
Thy death as they did, that I may receive thee 
Again in mercy with them. 

Anf. I am mocked, 

Yea, 1 am laughed to scorn. 

Sirion. Whom wait ye f<lr ? 

Never will 1 obey the King’s commandment, 

But the ooniiuandment of the ancient Law, 

That was by Moses given unto our fathers. 

And thou, O godless man, that of all others 
Art the most wicked, be not lifted up, 

Nor puffed up with uncertain hopes, uplift’ng 
Thy hand against the servants or the Lord, 

P’or thou hast not escaped the righteous judgment 
Of the Almighty God, who seetli all things ! 

Afit. He IS no God of mine ; I fear him not, 
Sirion. My brothers, who have suffered 
brief pain, 

Are dead ; but thou, Antiochus, shalt suffer 
The punishment of pride. 1 offer up 
My body and my life, beseeching God 
That he would speedily be mercifnl 
Unto our nation, and that thou by plagues 
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Mysterious and W torments mayest confess 
That he alone is God. 

A,nL Ye boLh shall perish 

"KU torments worse than any that your God, 
fiere or hereafter/hath in store for me. 

The Mother. -My Sirion. I am proud of thee ! 
Ant. Be silent I 

Go to thy bed of torture in you chamber. 

Where lie so many sleepers, heartless mother ! 
Thy footsteps will not wake them, nor thy voice, 
'Nor wilt thou hear, amid thy troubled dreams, 
Thy children crying for thee in the nigfit ! 

The Mother. O Death, that stretchcbt thy 
white hands to me, 

I fear them not, but press them to in> lif)B, 

That are as white as thine ; for 1 am Death, 

Nay, am the Mother of Death, seeing these sons 
All lying lifeless. — Ikiss me, Sirion. 


• * ACT III. 

The Battle-Jleld of Beth-horon. 

Scene I. —Judas Maccabeus in armor before 
his tent. 


Must walk in their pTooessions, bearixur ivy 
To crown a drunken god. ^ ^ 

, This too I know. 

But tell me of the Jews. Dow fare the Jews ? 
Tktffihves. The comin« of hhw misohief hath 
been sore 

And CTievous to the people. All the land 
mi ^ and of mourmng, 

the 1 rincos and the Klders weep and wail ; 
i he young men and the maidens are made feeble : 
liie beauty ot the women hath been cliangt'd. 

dndas. And are there none to (iio for Israel t 
i 18 nor. ( iioiigh to mourn. Breastplate and har- 

no.'fl 

Are better tliiiigs tlian sackcloth. Let the women 
Lament for Israel ; th.; men should die. 
riiijitwvs. Both nu n ‘i od womju die ; old men 
and young . 

Old Eleazt r died ; and Mu h ala 
With all her Sevtui ISous. 

Judas. Antiochiis, 

At every .step thou takest tht‘re is ' 'ft 
A bloody lootpnid in the stroH, uy wdiich 
The avenging wnath of God will L.urk thoe out! 

It is enough. ( io to the sutloi ’s tents ; 

Those of yon who are men, juit on hiich armor 
As ye may l.nd ; those ol you who aii womou. 
Buckle that armor on ; and lor a waich-w'ord 
Whisper, or cry aloud, “'J'ho Help of (io(i.” 


Judas. The trumpets sound ; the echoes of the 
mountains 

Answer them, as the Sabbath morning breaks 
Ov'r Beth-horon and its battle-field. 

Where the great captain of the hosts of God, 

A slave brought up in the brick-fields of Kgypt, 
(feroame the Amorites. There was no <iay 
Like that, before or after it, nor shall be. 

The sun stood still ; the hammers of the iiail 
Beat oil their liarness ; and the caiitains set 
Their weary feet upon the necks oi kings, 

As I will upon thine, Antiochiis, 

Tho . man of blood ! — Beholil the rising sun 
Strikes on the golden letters of my banner, 

Bi ilU.hm Yehovah! Who is like 
To thee, O Lord, among the gods ? — Alas ! 

I am not Joshua, 1 cannot say, 

“Sun, stand thou slill onGibeon, and thou Moon, 
In Ajalon ! ’ Nor am I one who wastes I 

The lateful time in useless lannuitatioii ; 

But i>no who bears his life upon liis hand 
To lose or to save it, as may best 
Serve the designs of Him who givoth life. 


Scene II.— Judas Maccab^eus ; Jewisu Fugi- 
tives. 

Judas. Who and what are ye, that wit h fur- 
tive steps 

Ste^ ill among our tents ? 

Fu<iitiites. O Maccabscus, 

^tcasts are wo, and fugitives as thou art, 

Jews of Jerusalem, that have escaped 
r rora the polluted city, aud from aeath. 

Judas. None can escape from death. Say 
that ye come 

wi israel, and ye arc welcome. I 

W liat tidings bring ye V 

. Tidings of despair, 

ihe Temple is laid waste ; the precious vessels, 
Lensers of gold, vials and veils and crowns. 

And golden ornaments, and hidden treasures, 
Have all been taken from it, and the Gentiles 
A 1 with riot fill its courts, 

And dally with harlots in the holy places. 

All this I knew before. 

A Upon the altar 

Are things profcme, things by the law forbidden ; 
gor can we keep onr Sal^aths or our Feasts, 

But on the fesUvala of Dionysus 


Scene III— -Jgda.s Maccab.egs ; Nicanou. 

Nk'auor. Hail, Judas Mai'oabanis ! 

Judas. Hail !-... Who art thou 

That coriK'Ht hero in t his mysterious guise 
Into onr camp unheralded i 

A herald 

Sent from Nicanor. 

Judas. Heralds come not thus. 

Armed witn thy shirt of mail from iicad to heel, 
M'hon ghdest like a sn-peitt sili'iitly 
Into my pri'sence. Wlieicfoiv (lo-<t thou turn 
'J’hy fiu e from me y A herald sjicaks his errand 
With forehcail nnabaslied. Thou art a spy 
Heiit by Nicanor. 

A7e. No disgiiiso avails ! 

Behold my face; 1 am Nieanor’s st'lf. 

Jadtis. ’i’f.ou art indeed Nieauor. I salute 
th('('. 

Wliat lu ini^s theii hit'.er to this hoKtile* camp 
Tims unattended V 

Nir. Gonfidenee in tln*e. 

Thou hast the nobler virtin.s of tliv race, 

Without the failings that attend those virtues. 
Thon eanst be strung, and yet not tyrannoiiB, 
Oinst rigtiteons Is; and not intolerant. 

Let there hii peace between us, 

Jfohts What is peace? 

Is it to how in silence to our victors ? 

Js it to see onr citiiis sacked and pillaged, 

Our people slain, or sold as slaves, or fii'cing 
At night-time by the blaze of burning towns ; 
Jenmalein laid waste ; tie- Holy dkunplc 
Polluted with strange gods? Are thesv things 
]. aeey 

A7c. These are the dire iieecssitiiis that wait 
On war, whose loud and bloody enginery 
T neek to stay. Let there be peace between 
Antiochus and thee, 

Judas, Antiochus y 

What is Antiocims, that he should prate 
Of peace to me, v/ho am a fugitive ? 

To-day he shall hi liftnl up ; to-morrow 
Shall not be fontid, beeaune he is returned 
Unto his dust ; his thomdit lias come to nothing. 
There is no peace betwei^ui us, nor can be, 

Until this banner floats upon the walls 
Of our Jerusalem. 

J\'ic. Bet ween that city 

And thee there lies a waving wall of tents, 
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H«ld by a ho4 of forty thousand foot, 

And horsemen seven thousand. What hast thou 
To bririjj against ali these V 

The power of God, 
Whose breath shall scatter your white tents 
abroad, 

As flakes of snow. 

Mr. Your Mighty One in heaven 

Will not do battle on the Seventh Day ; 

It is his day of rest. 

Judas. Silence, blasphemer. 

Go to thy tents. 

Nic. Shall it be war or peace ? 

Judas. War, war, and only war. (io to thy 
tents 

That shall bo scattered, as by you were scattered 
The torn and trampled pages of the Law, 

Blown through the windy streets. 

JSk. Farewell, l)ravefoe! 

Judas. Ho, there, iny captaiius ! Have safe 
conduct given 

Unto Nicanor’s herald through the eamp, 

And come yourselves to me.— Fare well, Nicanor ! 


Scene IV.-~Jut>a>s MAccAUiEUs; Captains 

AND SoI.DlEHS. 


Captains. The Lord is with us ! 

Judas. Hark ! I hear the trumpets 

Sound from Beth-horon ; from the battle-field 
Of Joshua, where he smote the Amorites, 

Smote the Five Kings of Eglon and of Jarmuth, 
Of Hebron, Lachish, and Jerusalem, 

As we to-day will smite Nicanor's hosts 
And leave a memory of great deeds behind us. 

Captains and Soldiers. Tli^ help of God ! 

Judas. lie Elohwi Yehovah ! 

Lord, thou didst send thine Angel in the time 
Of Esekias, King of Israel, 

And in the armies of Sennacherib 
Didst slay a hundred fourscore and five thousand. 
Wliercfore, O Lord of heaven, now also send 
Before ns a good angel for a fear, 

And tlirougli the might of thy right armlet those 
Be stricken with terror that have come this day 
Against thy holy people to blaspheme ! 


ACT IV. 

T/ie outer Courts of the Temple at Jerusalem. 


Judas. The houi is come. Gather the host 
together 

For baitle. Lo, with trumpets and with songs j 
The army of Mic.unor comes against us. 

Go forth to meet them, praying in your hearts, 
And lighting with your hands. 

(Atptains. Look forth and see ! 

The morning sun is shining on their Hhields 
Of gold and bruss ; the inountams glisten witli 
them, 

And slime like lamjiH. And wc who are so few 
And fioorly armed, and r<‘a<ly to faint with fasting. 
How shall we light against this multitude 
Judas. The victory of a battle standeth not 
In muUitmli^H, hut in tlie strength that e.oineth 
From lieaveu above. 'Die Lord forbid tlmt 1 
Shouhl <lo this thing, and tlec* away from them. 
Nay, if our lioiir Ijc eorne, then let us du' ; 

Let us not stum our honor, 

(Captains. ’T is th<' Sabbath. 

Wilt thou fight lUi tlu' Sabbath, Maecabu'nsV 
Judas. Ay; when 1 fight the hattle.s of tlie 
Lonl, 

I fight them on his day, as on all others. 

Have ye forgotten certain fugitives 
fl'hat fled once to tliest' hills, and !nd themselves 
In eavt'sy How iln ir pursuers camped against 
them 

Upon the Si'venth Day, and ehallenged them? 
And how tliey answered not, nor ea.st a htone. 

Nor 8to})Ped tlie places where they lay eoricealrd, 
But iiieeKly perished with their wives and chil 
ilren, 

Even to the number of a thousand souls ? 

We wlio are fighting for our laws and lives 
Will not St* perish. 

Captains. Lead us to the battle ! 

Judas. And let our watchword be, ‘‘ The 
Help of (Jod ! ” 

liast night 1 tlreanied a dream ; and in my vision 
Beheld Onias, our High Priest of old, 

‘ Who holding un his hands praveil fur tin* Jews. 
This done, in the like manner there appeareti 
An old man, and exc<?<‘<ling glorious, 

With hoai v hair, and of a wonderful 
Andexirellent maiestv. And Gnias sanl : 

“This is a lover of tbe Jews, wlio prayeth 
Much for the people and the Boly (hty, — 

GtMrs prophet Jeremias. " And the prophet 
Held rorth his right hand and gave untome 
A Bwoni of gold ; and giving it he said : 

“ Take thou tiiis holy sworn, a dft fnvrn God, 
And with it thou shut wound thine adversaries.^ 


Scene L— Jcdas Ma('0aba5us; Captains; 

J EWS. 

I Judas. Behold, our enemies are discomfited. 
Jerusalem is fallen ; and our banners 
I Float from her battlements, ami o’er her gates 
; N icanor’s .severed head, a sign of terror, 
i Blackens in wind and sun. 

Captains. O Maccaba3UB, 

, Tlie citadel of Antiochus, wherein 
: 'I'he Mother with her Seven Sons was murdered, 

; Is still defiant, 
j Judas. Wait. 

I Captains. Its hateful aspect 

j In.sults us with the bitter memories 
, ( >f otloT days. 

Jud<is. Wait; it shall disappear 

; And vanish as a elond. First let ns cleanse 
I The Saiietiiary. S('e, it is btieome 
' Wasti lilc(‘ a wildenu ss. Its'goldcn gates 
W’reiudieil from their hinges and consumed by fire; 
' rtiii ubs grow’iiig in its courts as in a forest ; 

Upon itw albiis hideous and strange idols; 

Ami strewn about its pavement at my fold 
If.s Sacred Hooks, half burned and painted o’er 
\\ ith iin.iges of heathen gods. 

Jiu-s. Woo! woe! 

Our beauty and our glory are laid waste ! 

'I’he OentileH have profaned our holy places! 

i {l.amentatiou and alai'^n trumpets.) 

' Judas. This sound of trumpets, and this 

• lamentation, 

The heart -ery of a people toward the heavens, 
Stir me to wrath and vengeance. Go, my cap- 
tains , 

1 hold you Imek no longer. Batter down 
The citadel of Antiochus, wliile here 
We sweep away his altars and his gods. 


' Scene n.— M accab^.ls ; Ja»on ; Jews. 

I Jews. Lurking among the ruins of the Temple, 
' Deep in its inner courts, we found this man, 

, Uliwl as High -Priest. 

j Julias I ask not who thou art. 

I I know' thy face writ over with «leceit 
i As are these tattered volumes of the Law 
1 With heathen images. A priest of God 
j Wast thou in other dayee but thou art now, 
i A priest of Satan. Traitor, thou art Jaaon, 
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Jaaon. I am thy prisoner, Judas MoccabaBus, 
And it would ill become me to conceal 
My name or office. 

Judas. Over yonder gate 

There hangs the head of one who was a (h cek. 
What should prevent me now, thou man • f sin, 
From hanging at its side the head of one 
Who born a Jew hath made himself a Greek ? 
Jamn. Justice prevents thc-^. 

Judas. Justice ? Thou art stained 
With every crime ’gainst which the Decalogue 

* 7’hunders with all its thunder. 

Juso'u. If not Justice, 

Then Mercy, her handmaiden. 

Judas. \^^hen hast thou 

At any time, to any man or woman, 

Or even to any little child, shown mercy ? 

Ja^son. I have but done what King Antiochus 
Commanded me. 

Judas. True, thou hast been tlie we.apoii 

With which he struck; but hast been such a 
weapon. 

So flexible, so fitted to his hand, 

Jt tempted him to strike. So thou hast urged 

• hisn 

To double wickedness, thine own and his 
Wher<‘ is this King y Is he in Antioch 
Among his women still, and from hi.** windows 
Throwing down gold by handfuls, for the rab- 
bh; 

To scramble for V 

Jasou. Nay, he in gone from there, 

Gone with an army into tlie far Kist. 

Judas. And wiicrefore gom; ? 

Jasan. I know not. For tlie space 
Of forty days almost were horsemen seim 
Jtnnning in air, in cloth of gold, and armed 
With lances, like a band of soldiery ; 

It was n sign of triumph. 

Judas. Or of death. 

WliiTcforo art thou not with him V 
Jasou. I was left 

For service in the Temple. 

J das. To pollute it, 

And to corrupt the Jews ; for th<-re are ni(*n 
Wiume presence is comiiition ; to be with them 
Degrades us and defomis the things we <lo 
Jason. I never made a boast, as .some men 
do, » 

Of my superior virtue, nor denied 
The weakness of my nature, that hath made 
me 

Subservient to the will of other men, 

Judius. Upon thi.s day, the five-Hud- twentieth 
day 

Of the month (’aslau, was the Temple here 
Profaned by strangers, — by Antiochus 
And thee, his instrument. Up<m tliis day 
►Shall it be cleansed. ThoU, who didst lend thy- I 
self ‘ 1 

Unto this profanation, canst not l>c I 

A witness of these solemn serviccH. 

There can be nothing clean where thon art pres- j 
ent. j 

The people put to death (’allisthoncs, i 

Who burned the Temple gates ; and if they find ( 
thee I 

Will surely slay thee. I wdll spare thy life j 

To punish thee the longer. Thou shalt wand<‘r 
Among strange nations. Thou, that hast cast 
out j 

So many from their native land, shalt peri.sh I 

In a strange land. Thou, that liast left so many , 
Unburied, shalt have none to mourn for thee. 

Nor any solemn funtirals at all, 

Nor sepulchre with thy fathers. — Get thee hence ! 

\Musi4\ Procession of Priests and peftjJe^ vntfi 
citherm, harm, and cymbnlu. JvuAt* MA<r(;A- 
puts himself of their head, aud they 
go itUo the inner courts.) 


Scene III.— Jason, alone. • 

Jason. Through the Gate Beautiful I see 
them come 

With branches and green boughs and leaves of 
palm, 

And pa^s into the inner courts. / las ' 

1 should be with them, should be < ne ;>f them, 
j But in an evil hour, an hour of weakness, 

I That Cometh unto all, I fell away 
j Fioni the old faith, and did not clutch the new, 

I Galy an outward semblance of belief ; 

For the new faith I canrvot luake mine own, 

Not being born to it. It hath no root 
Within me. J uni neither Jew nor (ilreok, 

But stand bctw'een them both, a renegade 
To each in turn ; having no longer faith 
Ingods or men. 'I'hen wliat tri) tenons charm, 
Wnat fa.scinatioii is it chains my feet, 

And k€5eps me giuiiig like a curious cliild 
Into the holy places, where the pru'sts 
Have raised their altar? -Striking itones to 
I gether, 

They take fire out of them, and light the lamps 
I In tlie gr<‘at eainllestjek. Tlicv -iin-ead the veils, 

I And .set the loaves of .showbread on the table. 

The in(!ense burns ; the wtdl-remem bored odor 
: Goim's wafted unto me, and takes me back 
1 To other days. J see mvsidf among tliem 
J As I was then ; and the old superstition 
! Creeps over nu' again ! — A ehildish fancy ! — 

I And hark! they sing with citherns aud with 
1 cymbals, 

I And all tlu* ]»eople fall upon their faces, 

I Praying aud worshijiping ! — I will away 
Into the East, to meet Antioelins 
Uixm his lioiiMward journey, crowned with 
triumph. 

Alas ! t<»-(lav I would give everything 
T' see a frieml’s face, or to lieur a voice 
That had the slightest tone of comfort in it I 


ACT V. 

The Afmntaias of /'ebatana. 

S(’ENE I. — Anticxuiuh; Pi/ilu*; Attkndants. 

Auf. Here let ns rest awhile Where arc we, 
Philip ? 

What place is this ? 

Eebatana, my Ixird ; 

And yonder rnonntain range is the OronU'S. 

Ant. 'The OrontfS is my river at Antioch. 

I Why did 1 leave it? Why have 1 been tempted 
By oov« rings of gold and Hidelds and breastplates 
I 'I'o plunder Elymai.s, and be driven 
From out its gates, us by a fiery blast 
Out of a furnace f 

Ph 'dip These an- fortune’s changes. 

Ant. VV’hat a defr.it it was! The Persian 
horsemen 

Came like a mighty w'iml, the wind Khamoseen, 
And melted away, and scattered us 
As if we were deail leavi's, or dcHcrt sand. 

Phdip. Be comfortetl, my Lord ; for thou 
hast lost 

But what thon hadst rot 
Ant. T, who made the Jewa 

Skill like the granshoppers. am made myself 
T<i skiji among these stoncK. 

Phi lift. Be not discouraged. 

Thy realm of *Sy||n. remains to thee ; 

Tliat 18 not lost nor inurred. 

A Hi. O, where arc now 

The aplendors of my court, my baihH and ban* 
queU f 
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JUDAS MAOOABJBU6. 


Whore life my players and my dancing women ? 
Wliore arc iny sweet musicians with their pipes, 
Ttiat made me meiTV m the olden time ? 

I am a laugliing-stouJc to man and brute. 

The very camels, with their ugly faces, 

Mock me and laugh at me. 

Alas! my Lord, 

It is not so. If thou wouldst sleep awhile, 

Ail would be well 

Jut Sleep from mine eyes is gone^ 

And my heart failetli me for very care. 

Dost thou roraember, Philip, the old fable 
'l^old US when we were boys, in wiiicii the boai 
Going for honey overturns the hive, 

And in stung blind bv bees y J am that beast, 
Stung by the Persian swarms of Elyniais. 

Philip. When than art come again to Antioch 
These thoughts will be as (jovero'd and forgottgn, 
As are the tracks of l^haraoh’a chariot-wheels 
In the Egyptian sands. 

„ A ut. Ah ! when I t;ome 

Again to Antioch ! When will that be ? 

Alas I alas ! 


Scene II.— Antiochtts; Philip; A Messen- 

OKK. 

Memenner. May the King live forever I 
Ant. Who art thou, and wlionce comest thouV 
My Lord, 

I am a luessenger from Antioch, 

Sent here by Lysias. 

Avt. A strange foreboding 

Of something evil overshadows mo. 

I am no reader of the .b'wisli Scriptures ; 

1 know not ]Iel)rew; but rny Higli-Priest Jason, 
As 1 remend'cr, told nu' of a Prophet 
Who saw a lilth* cU»ud rise from the. sea 
Like a man’s hand, and soon the heaven was 
black 

With clomls and rain. Hero, Philip, read ; I 
cannot ; 

I see that cluud. It makes the letters dim 
Before mine eyes. 

Philip {readiuti.) To King Antiochus, 

The (lod, Epiphancs.” 

Aut. O mm kory | 

Even Lysias laughs at me ! — Go on, go on ! 

JViiJip {reach uy). We pray thee hasten 

thy return. The realm j 

Is falling from tliee. Since thou hast gone from j 
us j 

The victories of Judas Maccabinus I 

Form all our anna, Is. Fir.st lie overthrew t 

I'hy forces at Heth-horon, and passed on, j 

And took Jerusjiloin, the Holy Gity. ' 

Ami then Einmaus fell ; and then liethsura, ! 
Epl'.von and all tlio towns of Galaad, 1 

And Maccabanis marched to (’arnion.” ! 

Ant. Enough, cm)ugh ! Go cal! my chariot- ' 
men ; i 

We will drive forward, forward, without ceasing, j 
Until we come to Antioch. My captains, 1 


My Lysuw, Gorgias, Seroii,^and Meaner 
Are babes in battle, and this dreadful Jew 
Will rob me of my kingdom and my crown 
My elephants shall trample liim to dust • 

I will wipe out his nation, and will make 
Jerusalem a common burying-plaoe, 

And every home within its walls a tomb ! 

{Throws up his hands^ and sinks into the annsoi 
attendants, who lay him upon a hank.) 

Philip. Antiochus / Antiochus I Alas, 

The King is ill. ! What is it, O my Lord ? 

Ant. Nothing. A sudden and sharp spasm of 
pain, 

As if the lightning struck me, or the knife 
Of an assassin smote me to the heart * 

’T is passed, even as it came. Let us set for- 
ward. 

Philip. See that the chariots be in readiness ; 
We wdll depart forthwith. 

A nl. A moment more. 

I cannot stand. I am become at once 
Weak as an infant. Ye will have to lead me. 

Jove, or Jehovah, or whatever name , 

Thou wouldst be named, — it is alike to Ae, — 

If I knew how to pray, I would entreat 
To live a little longer. 

Philip. O my Lord 

Thou shalt not die ; we will not let thee die ! 

Ant. How canst thou help it, Philip ? O the 
pain ! 

Stab after stab. Thou hast no shield against 
This unKoon weapon. God of Israel, 

Since all the otluT gods abandon me, 

Help mo. 1 will release the Holy City, 

Garnish with goodly gifts the Holy Temple. 

Thy p<M)plo, whom t judged to be unworthy 
To be so much as buried, shall be equal 
Unto the citizens of Antioch. 

I will become a Jew, and will declare 
Thiough all the world that is inhabited 
The power of (iod I 

Philip. He faints. It is like death. 

Bring hen* the roval litb^r. We will bear him 
Into the camp, while yet he lives. 

Ant. ^ O Philip, 

Into what tribulation am 1 come ! 

A las ! I now remember all the evil 
That 1 have done the Jews ; and for this cause 
These troubles are upon me, and behold 
1 perish through great grief in a strange land. 

Ph ilip. Antioch 118 I my King I 
Aut. Nay, King no longer. 

Take thou my royal robes, my signet-ring, 

M\ crown and .sceptre, and deliver them 
Unto luy son, Antiochus Eupator ; 

And unbi the good .Jews, my citizens, 

Jn all my towns, say that their dying monarch 
Wi>.hcth them joy, prosperity, and health. 

1 who. imtl'ed up with pride and arrogance, 
'J'hought all the kingdoms of the earth mine own 
If 1 wo'ild hut outstretch my hand and take 
them. 

Meet, face to face a greater potentate, 

King Death— Epiphanes — the HlustriouB 1 [Dies. 
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A HAl^DFUL OF 

the fugitive. 

Tartar Song from the Prose Version of 
Chodzko. 

I. 

“ He is gone to the desert land I 
I can see the shining mane 
Of his horse on the flistant plain, 

As he rides with his Kossak band ! 

“Come back, robollious one ! 

Let thy proud heart relent ; 

Come back to my tall, white tent, 

Come back, my only son ! 

• 

“ Thy hand in freedom shall 

Cast thy hawks, when morning breaks, 

On the swans oi the 8evcn Lakes, 

On the lakes of Karajal. 

“I will give thee leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

“I will give thee my coat of mail. 

Of softest leather made, 
ith choicest steel inlaid ; 

Will not all this prevail V ” 

II. 

“ This hand no longer shall 

(’ j-st my hawks, when morning breaks, 

On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 

On the lakes of Karajal. 

“ I will no lon^r stray 
And pasture hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

“ Tliough thou give mo thy coat of mail, 

Of softest leather made, 

With choicest steel inlaid, 

All this cannot prevail. 

“ What right hast thou, O Khan, 

To me, who am mine own. 

Who am slave to God alone. 

And not to any man V 

“God will appoint the day 
When I again shall be 
By the blue, shallow sea. 

Where the steel -bright sturgeons play. 

“God, who doth care for me, 

In the barren wilderness. 

On unknown hills, no less 
Will my companion be. 

“ When I wander lonely and lost 
In the wind ; when I watch at night 
Like a hungry wolf, and am white 
And covered with hoar-frost ; 

Yea, wheresoever I be. 

In the yeUow desert sands, 

In mountains or unknown lands, 

Allah will oare for me I ” 


TEANSLATIONS. 

III. 

Then Sobra, the old, old m n, — 
Three Imndred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this land of tears, 
Bowed down ami said, “O Khan ! 

“ If you bid me, I will speak. 

There 's m* saji in Jry grass. 

No marrow in diy liuiie.s ! Alas, 
The mind ol<l men is weak ! 

“I am old, 1 am very ol»l ; 

I liave seen the ju-imeval man, 

I ha\<‘ seen f lu* gn'at (b'ligis ’"han, 
Ar-aycd in lu.s robes of gold 

“Whaf, I say to you is the truth ; 
And T say to you, O Khan, 

PursiH not the star \\ hitc man 
Pursue not tlie beautiful youth. 

“Him the Almighty mad**, 

And briMiglii him I'orth <tl tlu! light, 
At the verge and end of the night, 
When men on the mountain piayed. 

“ Ho was born at the bn'ak of day, 
When abroad tlu* angels walk ; 
IbiJiath list<*ne<l to tlieir talk, 

Ami be knovva th what they say. 

“Gifted with Allali’s grace, 

Like the moon of l(ama/a,n 

VVlien it shines in the skiias, O Klian, 

Is the light of his heautiful face. 

“ When first on earth he trod, 

The firsi, words that he said 
Wore the.se, as In* stood ami prayed, 
Thcie is no (lod but ( Jod ! 

“And 111* shall *>' king of men, 

For Allah liath uanl his prayer, 
And the Archangid in the air, 
Gabriel, bath said, Amen! ” 


THE SIEGE OF KAZAN. 

Tartar Son a, from Urn Prose Version of , 
' Choth.-o. 

Black arc the moors liefore Kazan, 

And their stagnant waiters smell of blood : 
J said in my heart, with liorse ami man, 

1 v ill swim across this shallow Hood. 

Under the loot of Argamack, 

Like new moons were the shoos h© bare, 
Silken trappingii hung on iiisback, 

In a talisms n ju his neck, a prayer. 

My warriors, tliought I, are following me ; 

But when 1 looked liehinrl, alas ! 

Not one of all the band could I see, 

All had sunk in the black mozaa» I 
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Where are our shallow forda ? and where 
The power of JCfi'zau with its fourfold gates ? 
From tbe prison windows our maidens fair 
Talk of us still through the iron grates. 

We cannot hear them ; for horse and man 
bie buried deep in the dark abyss ! 

Ah ! the black day hath come down on Kazan ! 
Ah ! was ever a grief like this V 


THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

Armenian Popular Soug^ from the Prose Ver- 
sion of Alislian. 

Down from yon distiint njountain height 
The brooklet flows through tJie village street ; 
A boy comes forth to wash his handsj 
Washing, yes washing, there ho Ktands, 

In the water cool and sweet. 

Brook, from what mountain tiost thou come, 

O my brookhit cool and sweed. ! 

I conui frf)m yon mountain high and cold, 

Where lioth tin; new snow on the old. 

And melts in the summer heat. 

Brook, to what river dost tlioii go ? 

() my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

1 go to th(5 river there bedow 
Where in hiinehes the violets grow, 

And sun and shadow meet. 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

I go to the garden in ( lie vah; 

Wliero all night long the nightingale 
Her love-song doth iej»eat. 

Brook, to what fonnlsin dost thou go? 

O my hrookh't coni and sweet ! 

1 go to the I’ountiiin at wlinse brink 
The maid that loNn' t lee conu's t<j drink, 

And wheinner she looks tlunein, 

1 rise to meet her, and kiss lier clun. 

And my joy is then complete. 


TO THE SI^ORK. 

Armenian Popular Sou<f^ from the Prose Ver- 
siou of A/is/oai. 

Welcoimf., O Stork ! that dost wing 
Thy flight from tiie far-away 1 

Thou hast brought us the signs of Spring 
Thou iiast made our sad hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork ! descend 
Upon our roof to rest ; 

Ijf our ash-tree, O my friend, 

My darling, make thy nest. 

To thee, O Stork, 1 complain, 

O Stork, to thee I impart 

The thousand sorrows, the pain 
And aching of my heart. 

When thou aw’ay didst go, 

Away from tbis trise of ours, 

The withering winds did blow, 

And dried up all the flow'(^ 

Dark grew the brilliant sky, 

(Cloudy and dark and drear ; 

They wen* breaking the snow on high, 

And winter was Rawing near. 


From Varaca’fl rocky 
From the rock of Varooa unl-olled, 
The snow came and covered all, 

And the green meadow was cold. 

O Stork, our garden with snow 
Was hidden away and lost. 

And the rose-trees that in it grow 
Were withered “by snow and frost. 


CONSOLATION. 

To M. Duperrier^ Gentleman of Aix in Pro- 
vence^ on the Death of his IJauyhter, 

FUOM MALHERBE. 

Will then, Duperrier, thy sorrow be eternal ? 

And shall the sad discourse 
Whispered within thy heart, by tenderness pa- 
ternal, 

Only augment its force ? « 

Thy daughter’s mournful fate, into the tomb 
descending 

By death’s fr(?qucnted ways, 

Has it become to thee a labyrinth never ending, 
Where thy lost leason strays? 

I kiiow^ the charms that made her youth a beno- 
diuiion : 

Nor should | bo content, 

As a censorious frimid, to solace thine aifliction 
By her disparagement. 

But she was of the world, which fairejBt things 
exposes 

To fates th(' most forlorn ; 

A rose, she too hath lived as long as live the roses, 
The space of one brief morn. 

* -x- * # * 

Di'ath has his rigorous laws, unparalleled, unfeel- 
ing ; 

All prayers to him are vain ; 

Cruel, lie stops his ears, and, deaf to our appeal- 

I ^”g- 

I He leaves us to complain. 

The poor man in his hut, with only thatch for 
cover, 

Unto these laws must bend ; 

The sentinel tliat guards the barriers of the 
Jiouvre 

(km not our kings defend. 

To murmur against death, in petulant defiance, 
Is never for the best; 

To will wliat (Jotl doth will, that is the only 
science 

That gives us any rest. 


TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

FROM MALHERBE. 

Thou mighty Prince of Church and State, 
Richelieu ! until the hour of death. 
Whatever road man choo.'^es, Fate 
Still holds him subject to her breath. 

Spun of all silks, our days and nights 
Have sorrows woven with delights ; 

And of this intermingled shaae 
Our various de.stiny appeiu’s, 

Even as one sees the course of years 
Of summers and of winters made. 
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Sometimes the soft, deceitful hours 
Let us enjo:r halcyon wave ; 

Sometimes impending peril lowers 
^yond the searaAn’s skill to save. 

The Wisdom, infinitely wise, 

That gives to human destinios 
Their foreordained necessity, 

Has made no law more fixed below, 

Than the alternate ebb and flow 
Of Fortune and Adversity. 


THB ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 

FROM JEAN REBOUL, THE BAKER OF NI8MES. 

An angel with a radiant face, 

Above a cradle bent to look. 

Seemed his own image there to trace. 

As in the waters of a brook. 

“Dear child ! who me resemblest so,” 

It whispered, come, O come with me! 

^ Happy together let us ^o, 

Tile earth unwortliy is of thee ! 

“ Here none to perfect bliss attain ; 

The soul in pleasure sufToring lies ; 

Joy hath an undertone of pain, 

And even the happiest hours their sighs. 

“Fear doth at every portal knock ; 

Never a day serene and pure 

From the o’ershadowing tempest’s shock 
Hath made the morrow’s dawn secure. 

“What, then, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Come to disturb so pure a brow V 

And with the bitterness of tears 
These eyes of aziiro troubled grow ? 

“ Ah no ! into the fields of space, 

Away shalt thou escape with me; 

Vnd Providence will grant the grace 
Of all the days that were to be. 

“ Let no one in thy dwelling cower, 

In sombre vestments draped and veiled ; 

But let them vs^loome thy last hour, 

As thy first moments once they hailed. 

“ Without a cloud be there each brow ; 
Thor<i let the grave no shadow cast ; 

Wlieii one is pure as thou art now, 

The fairest day is still the last.” 

And waving wide his wings of white, 

The angtd, at these words, had sped 

Towards the eternal realms of light I— 

Poor mother ! see, thy son is dead ! 


TO ITALY. 

FROM FILICAJA. 

TALY ! Italy ! thou wdio ’rt doomed to wear 
'Pile fatal gift of beauty, and possess 
The dower funest of infinite wretcheduess 
W ritten upon thy forehead by despair ; 

Ab ! would that thou wert stronger, or less fair. 
That they might fear thee more, or love thee less, 
Who in the splendor of thy loveliness 
^^em wasting, yet to mortal combat dare ! 

Then from the Alps I should not sec descending 
Huch torrents of armed men, nor Gallic horde 
Drinking the wave of Po, distained with gore, 
Nw should I see thee girded with a sword 
Not thine, and with the stranger’s arm con- 
tending, 

Victor or vanquished, slave forevermore. 


■8ANTa\bBE8A’S BOOK-MARK. 


WANDBHBR 8 NIGHT-HONGB. 

FROM OOBTBIB. 

I 

Thou that from the hea^^ens art, 
Every pain and i,\orrow siilTest, 
And the doubly wreitohed heani 
Doubly with refreshment fiUest, 

I am weary with contending 1 
Why this rapture and unrest ^ 
Peace descending 
Come, ah, come into my breast ! 

II. 

O’er all the hill-tops 
Is quiet now, 

In all the tree-tops 
Ilearest thou 
Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are asleep in the treei: 
Wait ; soon like these : 

Thou too shalt rest. 


REMORSE. 

FROM AUGUST VON PLATEN. 

How I started up in the night, in the night. 
Drawn on without rest or reprieval ! 

The streets, with tiicir watchmen, were lost to 
my sight, 

As I wandered so liglit 
In the iiiglit, in the night. 

Through the gate with the arch modiievaL 

The mill-brook rushed from the rocky height. 

I leaned o’er the bridge in my yearning ; 

Deep under me watched 1 the waves in their 
flight, 

As thtry glided so light 
In the nigiit, in the night. 

Yet backward not one was rotnniing. 

O’er head were revolving, so oouutless and 
bright, 

The stars in mclo lious existence; 

And witli them tiio moon, more serenely be- 
dight ; — 

They sparkled so light 
In the night, in the night, 

Through the magical, ineasurelcBS distance. 

And upward I gu/.od iu the night, in the night, 
And again on tlie waives in their fleeting ; 

Ah woo ! thou hast wasted thy days iu delight, 
Now Hilence thou light, 

In the night, in the nigiit, 

The remorse iu tiiy heart that is beating. 


BANTA TERESA’S BOOK-MARK 

FROM THE 81‘AMSIJ OF SANTA TERESA. 

Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing afliright thee ; 

All things arc passing; 

God Wver ehangeth ; 

Patielt endurance 
Atfcaineth to all things ; 

Who (io(i posBcsseth . 

In notbinjj is wanting; 

Alone Gcd sufl&oeth. 
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THE MASQUE 

I. 

THE WORKSHOP OF HBPHiESTUS. 

BfBPHiESTTJS, 8tandw{/ before the statue of Pan- 
dora. 

Not fawhioned out of Gold, like Hera’s throne, 
Nor forged of iron like the thunderbolts 
Of Zeus omnipotent, or other works 
Wrought by my hands at Ijemnos or Olympus, 
But moulded in soft clay, that unresisting 
Yields itself to the touch, this lovely form 
Before me stands perfect in every part. 

Not Aphrodite’s self appeared more fair. 

When first uowafted by caressing winds 

She came to high Olympus, and tlie gods 

Paid homage to her neauty. Thus her hair I 

Was cinctured ; thus her floating drapery j 

Was like a clomi about her, and her face 

Was radiant with the sunshine and the sea. 

THE VOICE OF ZEUS. 

Is thy work done, Hephaestus ? 

HEPn^STUS. 

It is finished ! 

THE VOICE. 

Not finished till I breath the breath of life 
Into her nostrils, and she moves and speaks. 

iiEPHii-:HTua. 

Will she become immortal like ourselves ? 

THE VOICE. 

The form that thou hast fashioned out of clay 
Is of the earth and mortal ; but tl>e spirit. 

The life, the exhalation of my breath. 

Is of diviner essence and immorttfl. 

The gods shall shower on her their benefactions, 
She ^lall possess all gifts : the gift of song, 

The gift of clo<iuenc<*, the gift of beauty, 

The fascination and the nameless charm 
That shall lead all men captive. 

HEPU^.vSTUS. 

Wherefore ? wherefore ? 
A wind shakes the honsf. 

I hear the rushing of a mighty wind 
Through nil the halls and chambers of my house ! 
Her parted lij>8 inhale it, and her bosom 
Heaves with the insfuration. As a reed 
Beside a river in the rippling eurrent 
Bends to and fro, she bows or lifts her head. 

She gazes round about as if amazed ; 

She is alive ; she breathes, but yet she speaks not ! 

Pandora descends from the pedestal. 

CHORUS OF THE GRACES. 

AGLAIA. 

In the workshop of HophsDBtns 
Wliat is this I sec V 
Have the Gods to four increased ua 
Who were only three f 
Beautiful in form and featni'e, 

Lovely as the day, 

Can there be so fair a creature 
Formed of oommon day ? 


OF PAKDOEA. 

THALIA. 

O sweet, pale face ! O lovely eye? of azure. 
Clear as the waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and laughing in the summer sun ! 

O golden hair that like a miser’s treasure 
In its abundance overflows the measure ! 

O graceful form, that cloudlike floatest on 
With the soft, undulating gait of one 
Who moveth as if motion were a pleasure I 

By what name shall I call thee ? Nymph or Muee^ 
CallirrhoS or Urania ? 8ome sweet name 
Whose every syllable is a caress 
Would best befit thee ; but I cannot choose, 

Nor do I care to choose ; for still the same, 
Nameless or named, will be thy loveliness. 

f) * 

EUPHROSYNE. 

Dowered with all celestial gifts, 

Skilled in every art 
That ennobles and uplifts 
And delights the heart, 

Fair on earth shall be thy fame 
As thy face is fair, 

And Pandora be the name 
j Thou henceforth shalt boar. 


II. 

OLYMPUS. 

HERMES, putting on his sandals. 

Much must he toil who serves the Immortal Gods, 
And I, who am their herald, most of all. 

No rest have T, nor respite. I no sooner 
Unclasp the winged sandals from my feet, 

Than 1 again must clasp them, and depart 
Upon some foolish errand. But to-day 
The errand is not foolish. Never yet 
Witli greater joy did I obey the summons 
That sends me earthward. I will fly so swiftly 
That my caduceus in the whistling air 
Shall make a sound like the Pandaean pipes, 
tflieating the shepherds ; for to-day 1 go, 
Commissioned by high-thundering Zeus, to lead 
A maiden to Prometlieus, in his tower, 

And by my cunning arguments persuade him 
To marry her. What mischief lies concealed 
In this design 1 know not ; but I know 
Who thinks of marrying hath already taken 
One step upon the road to penitence. 

Such embassies delight me. Forth I launch 
On the sustaining air, nor fear to fall 
Like Icarus, nor swerve aside like him 
Who drove amiss Hyperion’s fiery steeds. 

I sink, I fly ! The yielding element 
Folds itself round about me like an arm. 

And holds me as a mother holds her child. 


m. 

TOWER OF PROMETHEUS ON MOUNT 
CAUCASUS. 

I*BOMBTHEUS. 

I HEAR the trumpet of Alectryon 
Proclaim the dawn. Hie stars b^n to fade^ 
And all the heavens are full of prophecies 
And evil angnzies. Blood-red taai night 
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I saw ffreat Kronoa rifte ; the cresoent moon 
Sank through the mist, as if it were the scythe 
His parrioi&l hand had flung far down 
The western steeps. O ye Immortal Gods, 
What evil are ye plotting and oontariving ? 

HERMRS and PANDORA at the threshold. 
PANDORA. 

I cannot cross the threshold . An unseen 
And icy hand repels me. These blank walls 
Oppress me with their weight ! 

PROMETHEUS. 


i’KOAiETIIEUS. • 

The Gods are not my friends, nor am I theirs. 
Whatever comes from them, though in a sliape 
As beautiful as this, is evil only. 

Who art thou ? 


PANDORA. 

__ , , One who, though to tiiee unknown. 

Yet knoweth thee. 


PROMETHEUS. 

How shouldst thou know me, woman ? 


Powerful ye aro, 

But not omnipotent. Ye cannot fight 
Against Necessity. The Fates control you, 

As they do ns, and so far we are equals ! 

PANDORA. 

Motionless, passionless, companionless, 

He sits there muttering in his beard. His voice 
Js like a river flowing underground I 

HERMES. 

Prometheus, hail ! 


PANDORA. 

Who knoweth not Prometheus the humane ? 
PROMETHEl 

Prometheiis the untortunate; to whom 
Both Gods and men have sliown themselves un- 
grateful. 

When every spark was quomshed m every hearth 
Throughout the earth, 1 brought to man the fire 
And all its ministrations. My reward 
Hath been the rock and vulture. 


PROMETHEUS. 


HERMES. 


Who calls me ? 
HERMES. 

Dost thou not know me ? 

PROMETHEUS. 


At last relent and pardon. 


But the Gods 


It is I. 


PROMETHEUS. 

They relent not ; 

They pardon not ; they aro implacable, 
Revengeful, unforgiving ! 


By thy winged cap 
And winged heels I know thee. Thou art 
Hermes, 

Captain of thieves ! Hast thou again been steal- 
ing 

Th.( heifers of Admetus in the sweet 
M' adows of asphodel V or Hera’s girdle ? 

Or the earth-shaking trident of Poseidon ? 

.HERMES. 

And thou, Prometheus ; say, hast thou again 
Been stealing fire from Helios’ chariot-wheels 
To light thy furnaces ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

a , . Why coinest thou hither 

DO early in the dawn ? 


HERMES. 

As a pledge 

Of reconciliation they have scuit to thee 
This divine being, to be thy eompanion, 

And bring into tliy melancholy house 
The sunshine and the fragrance of her youth. 

I’ROMETIIEUS. 

I need them not. I have within myself 
All that my heart (lesires ; the ideal beauty 
Which the creative f ieiilty of mind 
Fashions and folio " a in a tlionsand HhiApos 
More lovely than the real. My own thoughts 
Arc my companionH ; my design -i and lalairs 
And aspirations arc my only fi lends. 

HERMEH. 


HERMES. 

„ ' The Iminoi ta.1 Gods 

MOW naught of late or early. Zeus himself 
The omnipotent hath sent me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

For what purpose ? 

HERMES. 

To bring this maiden to thee. 


Decide not rashly. The dfscision made 
Can never be recalled. The (lods implore not, 
Plead not, solicit not; they only offer 
Choice and occasion, wdiich once being passed 
Return no more. Dost thou accept the gift? 

PROMKTHEr;S. 

No gift of theirs, in whatsoever shape 
It couios to me, with whittsoevcr charm 
To fascinate my sense, will I receive. 

Leave me. 


PROMETHEUS. 

mu ^ I mistrust 

ihe Gods and all their gifts. If they have sent 
her 

It is for no good porpose. 


HERMES. 


Aa faring on thy house, 


What disaster 
who is a woman ? 


PANDORA. 

Let UH go hence. I will not stay. 
HERMES. 

We leave tht^e to thy vaesnt dreams, and all 
The silenoe and the solitude of thought, 

The endless bitterness of unljjelief. 

The loneliness of existence without love. 
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* CHOHCB OF THE FATES. 

CLOTUO. 

How the Titan, the defiant, ^ 

The Bclf-oentred, self-reliant, 

Wrapped in visionfi and illusiona, 

Robs himBclf of life’s best gifts I 
Till by all the storna-winds shaken, 

By the blast of fate o’ertaken, 

Hopeless, helpless, and forsaken, 

In the mists of his confusions 
To the reefs of doom he drifts I 

LACHESIS. 

Borely tired and sorely tempted, 

B’rom no agonies exempted, 

In the penance of his trial. 

And the discipline of pain ; 

Often by illusions cheated, 

Often baffled and defeated 
In the tasks to be completed, 

He, by toil and self-denial, 

To the highest shall attain. 

ATHOPOH. 

Tempt no more tlie nolde schemer; 

Bear unto some idle dreamer 
This new toy and fascination, 

This new dalliance and delight I 
To the garden where reposes 
Kpiinctneua crowned wuth roses, 

To the door that never elosea 
Upon pleasure and temptation. 

Bring this vision of the night ! 

IV. 

THE AIR. 

I1EUMR9, returning to Olgmpm. 

ia lon^jly as the tower that he inhabits, 

A.8 firm and cold as are the (;ragH about him. 
Prometheus stands. Tlie tlinnderbolts of Zeus 
Aloni^ can move him ; but the tender heart 
Of Epimetheus, burning at wliite heat, 

Hammers and llames like all his brother’s forges ! 
Now as an arrow from Hyperion’s bow, 

My errand done, I lly, 1 float, 1 soar 
Into the air returning to Olympus. 

0 joy of motion ! 0 delight to cleave 

'riie infinite realms of space, tlie Ii(uiid ether, 
Through the warm sunshine and the cooling 
cloud, 

Mysidf as light as sunbeam or as cloud ! 

With one touch of my swift and winged feet, 

1 spurn the solid earth, and leave it rooking 

As rooks the bough from which a bird takes 
wing. 

V. 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS. 

EI’IMETIIEP.S. 

Beautiful apparition ! go not hence ! 

Surely thou art a Ooddess, for thy voice 
Is a celestial melody, and thy form 
Self-poisod as if it floated on the air I 

PANDORA. 

No Goddess am I, nor of heavenly birth. 

But a mere woman fashioned out of clay 
And mortal aa the rest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thy face is fair ; 

There is a wonder in thine asure eyes 


That fascinates me. Thy whole pzesenoe seems 
A soft desire, a breathing thought of love. 

Say, would thv star like Merope’s grow dim 
If thou shoulast wed beneath thee ? 

PANDORA. 

Ask me not ; 

I cannot answer thee. I only know 
The Gods have sent me hither. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

I believe, 

And thus believing am most fortunate. 

It was not Hermes led thee here, but Eros, 

And swifter than his arrows were thine eyes 
In wounding me. There was no moment’s spaoQ 
Between my seeim: thee and loving thee. 

O, what a tell-tale face thou hast I Again 
I see the wonder in thy tender eyes. 

PANDORA. 

They do but answer to the love in thine, 

Yet secretly 1 wonder thou shouldstlove me, 
Thou knowest me not. , •' 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Perliaps I know thee better 
Than had I known thee longer. Yet it seems 
That I have always known tnee, and but now 
Have found thee. Ah, I have been waiting long. 

PANDORA. 

How beautiful is this house ! The atmosphere 
Breathes rest and comfort, and the many cham- 
bers 

Seem full of welcomes. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

They not only seem, 

But truly are. This dwelling and its master 
Belong to thee. 

PANDORA. 

Here let me stay forever I 
There is a spell upon me. 

KPIMETUEUS, 

Thou thyself 

Alt the enchantreBS, and J feel thy pow'er 
Envelop me, and wrap my soul and sense 
la an hnysian dream. 

PANDORA. 

O, let me stay, 

How beautiful arc all things round about me, 
Multiplied by tlu' miiTors on the walls! 

What treasures hast tliou here ! Yon oaken chest, 
Carven with tigiires and embossed with gold, 

Is wonderful to look upon ! What choice 
And precious things dost thou keeji hidden in it? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

I know not. ’T is a mystery. 

PANDORA. 

Hast thou never 

Lifted the lid ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The oracle forbids. 

Safely concealed there from all mortal eyes 
Forever sleeps the secret of the Gods. 

Seek not to know what they have hidden from 
thee. 

Till they themselves reveal it. 
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PAKDORA. 

Ab thou wilt. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Let US go forth from this myfltorioua place. 

The garden walks are pleasant at this hour ; 

The nightingales among the sheltering boughs 
Of populous and inany-nested trees 
Shall teach me iiow to woo t hce, and shall tell me 
By what resistless charms or incantations 
They won their mates. 

PANBORA. 

Thou dost not need a teacher. 
They go oiit. 

CHORTT8 OF THE EUMENIDES. 

What the Immortals 
Oonfide to thy keeping, 

Tell unto no man ; 

Waking or sleeping, 

Closed DO thy portals 
• /ro friend as to foeman. 

Silence conceals it ; 

The word that is spoken 
Betrays and reveals it ; 

By breath or by token 
The charm may be broken. 

With shafts of their splendors 
The Cods unforgiving 
Pursue the oftenaers, 

The dead and the living ! 

Fortune forsakes tiiem, 

Nor earth shall abide them, 

Nor Tartarus hide them ; 

Swift wrath overtakes them ! 

Witli useless endeavor, 

Forever, forever, 

Is Sisyphus rolling 

His stone up the mountain ! 

Immersed in tlu' iountain, 

Tantalus tastes not 
The watt!r thut wastes not ! 

Tlirough iigfs increasing 
Tlio pangs that atttict him, 

With motion unceasing 
The wheel of Ixion 
Shall torture its victim ! 


VI. 

IN THE GARDEN. 

EPIMETUEUS. 

Yon snow-white cloud that sails sublime in ether 
R but the sovereign Zeus, who like a swan 
Flies to fair-ankled Leda ! 

PANDORA. 

Or perchance 

icon’s cloud, the shadowy shape of Hera, 

That bore the Centaurs. 

EPIMETHEU8. 

The divine and human. 

CHORtJS OF BIRDS. 

Gently swaying to and fro, 

Rock^ by all the winds that blow, 

Bri^t with sunshine from above 
Dark with shadow from below, 

^ak to beak and breast to breast 
Ir the cradle of their nest, 
lie the fledglings of our love. 


ECHO. 

Love I love I 

EPlMETHEtTS 

Hark! listen! Hear how sweetly overhead 
The feathered flute-players pi pc t ? . r songs of love, 
And echo answers, love and only k. /e. 

C1I01UI8 OF BIRDS. 

Every flutter of the wing, 

Every note of siuur we sing, 

Every murmur, every tone, 

Is of love and love alone. 

ECHO. 

Love aloi ! 

EFIMETHEUS. 

Who would net love, if loving slio might ho 
Changed like Callisto to a star in heavt-n ? 

PANDORA. 

Ah, who would lov(*, if loving she might bo 
Like Semele consunicd and burnt to ashes ? 

EPIMETIIEIIS. 

Whence knowest thou these stories ? 

PANDORA. 

Hermes taught me; 
He told me all the history of the Gods. 

CHORUS OF RKED8. 

Evermore a sound sliall l>o 
In the reeds of Aroady, 

Evermore a low lament 
(>f luireKtand (Jiseontent, 

As the story is ndohl 

Of th(f nymph so coy and cold, 

Who with frightened rec t outran 
The pursuing steps of Pan 

KPl M ETIIKUS. 

The pipe of Pan out of these leeds m ra.ido. 

And when he plays upon it to the Hh<*| herds 
They pitv him, so nuiurnful is the sumui. 

Be thou iiot coy an- cold as .Syrinx was, 

PA NDOR.V, 

Nor thou as Pan bo rude and rnannerless. 

I'ROM KT H e i : 8, d/iouf. 

Ho ! Epimetheiis ! 

EPIMETHKUH. 

’T is my brother’s voice ; 
A sound unwelcoioe and inojiportune 
As was the braying of Silenus’ ass, 

Heard in Cybele’s garden. 

PANDORA. 

Let me go. 

I would not be found here. I would not see him 
She encr/pe/i among the. treea. 

CITORTV. ^iF DRYADK8. 

Haste and hide thw, 

Ere too late, 

In these thickets intricate ; 

Lest Prometheus 
Bee and chide thee, 

Lest some hurt 
Or harm be tide thee. 

Haste and hide thse I 
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FHOMBTHRiTS, entering. 

Who was it fled from here ? I saw a shape 
Flitting among the trees. 

BPIMETBEUS. 

It was Pandora. 

PROMETHEUS. 

0 Epimetheus ! Is it then in vain 

Tliat I have warned thee ? ]jct mo now implore. 
Thou barborest in thy house a dangerous guest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Whom the Gods love they honor with such guests. 
rUOMETHEUS. 

Whom the fiods would destroy they first make 
ma<i. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Shall I refuse the gifts they send to me ? 
PROMETHEUS. 

Re3eot all gifts that come from higher powers. 
EPIMETHEUS. 

Such gifts as this arc not to be rejected. 
PROMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the slave of any woman. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the judge of any man. 

PROMETHEUS. 

1 judge thee not ; for thou art more than man ; 
Thou art descen<led from Titanic race, 

And hast a Titan’s Ktr<‘ngtli, and faculties 
That make thee godlike ; and thou sittest here 
Like Heracles spinning Omphalc’s tiax, 

And beaten with her sandals. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

O my brother ! 

Thou drivest me to madness with thy taimts. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And me thou drivest to madness with thy follies. 
Come with me to my tower <jn Caucasus : 

See tiiere my forges in the roaring caverns 
Benoficent tt) man, and taste the joy 
That springs from labor. Head with me the 
stars, 

And learn the virtues that lie hidden in plants, 
Aud ail things that are useful. 

KI*1METUEUS. 

O my brother ! 

I am not as thou art. Thou dost inherit 
Our father’s strength, and I our mother’s weak- 
ness : 

The softness of the Ocean ides, 

The yielding nature that cannot resist. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Because thou wilt noi 

BPIMETHEUS, 

Nay ; because I cannot 

PROMETHEUS. 

Assert thyself ; rise up to thy full height ; 

Shake tx(m thy soul tneae dreams efiexnixiate, 


These passions bom of indolence and ease. 
Resolve, and thou art free. But breathe the mr 
Of mountains, and their unapproachable sumxniti 
Will lift thee to the level of themselves. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The roar of forests and of waterfalls. 

The rushing of a mighty wind, with loud 
And undistinguishable voices Calling, 

Are in my ear ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

0, listen and obey. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thou leadest me as a child. 1 follow thee. 

They go out. 

CHORUS OF OREADES. 

Centuries old are the mountains ; 

Their foreheads wrinkled and rirted 
Helios crowns by day, • 

Pallid Selene by night ; 

From their bosoms uptossed 
The snows are driven and drifted, 

Like Tithonus’ beard 
Streaming dishevelled and white. 

Thunder and tempest of wind 
Their trumpets blow in the vastness ; 
Phantoms of mist and rain, 

Cloud and the shadow of cloud, 

Pass and repass by the gates 
Of their inaccessible fastness ; 

Ever unmoved they stand, 

Solemn, eternal, and proud. 

VOICES OP THE WATERS. 

Flooded by rain and snow 
In their inexhaustible sources, 

Swollen by affluent streams 
Hurrying onward and hurled 
Headlong over the crags, 

The impetuous water-courses, 

Rush and roar and xilunge 
Down to the nethemost world. 

Say, have the solid rooks 

Into streams of silver been melted^ 

Flowing over the plains, 

Spreading to lakes in the fields ? 

Or have the mountains, the giants, 

The ice-lielmed, the forest-belted, 

Scattered their arms abroad ; 

Flimg in the meadows their shields ? 

VOICES OF THE WINDS. 

High on their turreted cliffs, 

That l)olts of thunder have shattered, 
Storm-winds muster and blow 
Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways rush, 

And l>efore them routed and scattered 
Sullen the cloud -rack flies. 

Pale with the pallor of death. 

Onward the hnrrioane rides. 

And flee for shelter the shepherds ; 

White are the frightened leaves. 

Harvests with terror arc white ; 

Panic seizes the herds. 

And even the lions and leopards. 

Prowling no longer for prey. 

Crouch in their caverns with fright. 

VOICES OP THE FOREST. 

Guarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests axe atanding, 
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Bright are their created hehns, 

Dane is their armor of leaves ; 

Filled with the breath of freedom 
Bach bosom subsiding, expanding, 

Kow like the ocean sinks, 

Kow like the ocean upheaves. 

Planted firm on the rock. 

With foreheads stem and defiant, 
lioud they shout to the winds, 

Loud to the tempest they call ; 

Naught but Olympian thunders. 

That blasted Titan and Giant, 

Them can uproot and o’erthrow, 
Shai^g the earth wdth their fall. 

CHORUS OF OREADES. 

These are the Voices Three 
Of winds and forests and fountains, 
Voices of earth and of air, 

Murmur and rushing of streams. 
Making together one sound, 

The mysterious voice of the mountains, 
Waking the sluggard that sleeps, 
Waking the dreamer of dreams. 

These are the Voices Three, 

That speak of endless endeavor. 

Speak of endurance and strength, 
Triumph and fulness of fame, 

Soundmg about the world, 

An inspiration forever. 

Stirring the hearts of men, 

Shaping their end and their aim. 


VII. 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS. 

PANDORA. 

Left to myself I wander as I will. 

And as my fancy leads me, through this house. 
Not could I ask a dwelling more complete 
Were I indeed the Goddess that he deems me. 

No mansion of Olympus, framed to be 
The habitation of the Immortal Gods, 

Can be more beauti:^!. And this is mine 
And more than this, the love wherewith he 
crowns me. 

As if imfielled by powers invisible 
And irresistible, my steps return 
Unto this spacious hall. All corridors 
And passages lead hither, and dl doors 
But open into it. Yon mysterious chest 
Attracts and fascinates me. Would I knew 
What there lies hidden ! But the oracle 
Forbids. Ah me ! The secret then is safe. 

So would it be if it were in my keeping. 

A crowd of shadowy faces from the mirrors 
That line these ws^s are watching me. I dare 
not 

Lift up the lid. A hundred times the act 
Would be repeated, and the secret seen 
By twice a hundred incorporeal eyes. 

S?i€ vtalks to Oie other side of the hall 

My feet are weary, wandering to and fro, 

My eyes with seeing and my heart with waiting. 

I will lie here and rest till he returns. 

Who is my dawn, my day, my Helios. 

Throws herself ^pon a eouch^ and falls asleep. 
ZEPHYRUS. 

Oenne from thy caverns dark and deep, 

O son of Erebus and Night ; 

All sense of hearing and of sight 
Enfold in the serene delight 
And quintodn of aloep 1 


Set all thy silent sentinels • 

To bar and guard the Ivory Gate, . 

And keep the evil dreams of il^te 
And falsehood and infernal hate 
Imprisoned in fiheir cells. 

But open wide the Gate of flora, 

Whence, l^utifnl as plane rs, lise 
The dreaitwof truth, with i?tarr> eyes, 

And all the wondrous prophecies 
And visions of the mom. 

CHORUS OP DREAMS FROM THE IVORY OATS. 

Ye sentinels of sleep, 

It is in vain ye keen 

Your drowsy wrtcli before the Ivorj- Gate : 
Though closed tlie portal seems, 

The airy feet, of dreams 
Ye cannot thus in walls inoarcf iata 

We phantoms arc and dreams 
Born by Tartarean streams, 

As ministers of the infernal powers ; 

O son of Erebus 
And Night, behold ! we thus 
Elude your watchful wardens on the towers ! 

From gloomy Tartarus 
The Fates have summoned us 
To whisper in her ear, who lies asleep, 

A tale bo fan th(! fire 
Of her insane desire 

To know a secret that the Gods would keep. 

This passion, in their ire, 

The Gods themselves inspire. 

To vex mankind with evils manifold, 

So that disoase and pain 
O’er the whole earth may reign, 

And nevermore return the Age of Gold. 

PANDORA, waking. 

A voice said in my sleep : “Do not delay : 

Do not delay ; the golden monuuits lly ! 

The oracle hath forbiddim ; yet not tlu'o 
Doth it forbid, but Epiinetlieus only ! ” 

I am alone. These facf's in the mirrors 
Are but the shadows and phantoms I’ myself ; 
They cannot help nor hinder. No oru' secH me. 
Save the all-seeing Gods, who, knowing good 
And knowing evil, l.avo errated me 
Such as I am, and illcd rno with desire 
Of knowing good and evil like themselves. 

She roaches the chest. 

I hesitate no longer. Weal or woe, 

Or life or death, the moment shall decide 

She lifts the lid. A dense mist rises from the chest 
andjilisthe rootn. Pandora falls semelcm on 
the Jloor. Storm without. 

CHORUS OP DREAMS FROM THE OATE OF HORN 

Yes, the mornertt shall decide ! 

It already hath decided ; 

And the secret onc(‘ itonfided 
To the keeping of the 'I’itau 
Now is flying mr and wide. 

Whispered, t/old on every side, 

To di^uiet and to frighten. 

Fever of the heart and brain, 

Sorrow, pestilence, and pain. 

Moans of anguish, maniac langhter, 

All evils that hereafter 
Shall afflict and vex mankind, 

AU into the air have risen 

From the chambers of their )»riaoii; 

Only Hope xenmma behind. 
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IN THE GABDEN. 

EPIMBTHBU8. 

Thb storm is past, but it hath left behind it 

Ruin and desolatiou. All the walks 

Arc shattered ; the birds are 

The flowers, downtrodden by the vind, lie dead ; 
The swollen rivulet sobs with secret pain ; 

The melancholy reeds whisper together 
As if some dreadful deed had been committed 
Thev dare not name, and all the air is heavy 
With an unspoken sorrow ! Premonitions, 
Foroshadowings of some terrible disaster 
Opi)rea8 my heart. Ye Gods, avert the omen ! 

I*ANBOHA, cojniwj from the house. 

0 Epimetheus, 1 no longer dare 

To lift mine eyes to thin^i, nor hear thy voice, 
Being no longer worthy of thy love. 

r.I’IMETlIKUS. 

What host thou done V 

FAN non A. 

Forgive mo not, but kill me. 

EPIMETUEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

I’ANDOKA. 

1 pray for death, not pardon. 

EPIMETUEUS. 

What hast thou done V 

PANBOUA. 

I dare not speak of it. 
EPIMETUEUS. 

Thy pallor and thy silence terrify me ! 

PANBOllA. 

1 have brought wrath and ruin on thy iiouse ! 

My heart hath braved the oracle that guarded 
M’he fatal secret from us, and my hand 
Lifted the lid of the mystcriouH cliest ! 

EPIMETIIKUH. 

Then all is lost ! 1 am indeed undone. 

PANDORA. 

I pray for inxnishment, and not for pardon. 
EPIMETUEUS. 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On rne shall fail 
H^he vengeance of the Gods, fur I betrayed 
'riieir secret when, in evil hour, I said 
It was a secret ; when, m evil hour, 

1 left thee here alone to this temptation. 

Why did 1 leave thee ? 

panihSua. 

Why didst thou return ? 
Eternal absence would have been to me 
ni’he greati^st punishment. To l>e left alone 
And face tA> face with my own crime, hod been 
Just retribution. Upon me, ye Gods, 

Let oil your vengeoaoe fall ! 


OP pIndora. 

On thee and me. 

I do not love thee less for what is done, 

And cannot be undone. Thy very weakness 
Hath brought thee nearer to me, and henceforth 
My love wul have a sense of pity in it. 

Making it less a worship than before. 

PANDORA. „ 

Pity me not ; pity is degradation. 

Love me and kill me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Beautiful Pandora I 

Thou art a Goddess still ! 

PANDORA. 

I am a woman ; 

And the insurgent demon in my^naturo, 

That made me brave the oracle, revolts 
At pity and compassion. Let me die ; 

What else remains for me ? « * 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Youth, hope, and love : 

To build a new life on a mined life, 

To make the future fairer than the past, 

And make the past appear a troubled dream. 

Even now in passing through the garden walks 
Upon tlie ground 1 saw a fallen nest 
liuincd and full of ruin ; and over me 
Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy in building a new habitation. 

PANDORA. 

Auspicious omen ! 

EPIMETUEUS. 

May the Eumenides 

Put out their torches and behold us not, 

And fling away their whips of scorpions 
And touch us uot. 

PANDORA. 

Mo let them punish. 
Only through punishment of our evil deeds, 

Only through suflering, are we reconciled 
To the immortal Gods and to ourselves. 


UlIOUUS OF THE EUMENIDES. 

Never shall souls like these 
Escape the Eumenides, 

Th*3 ilaugliters dark of Acheron and Night ! 
Unquenched our torches glare, 

Our scourges in the air 

Send forth prophetic sounds before they smite, 

Nevvr bv lapse of time 
The soul defaced by crime 
Into its former self returns again *, 

For every guilty deed 
Hol(i.s in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain. 

Never shall bo the loss 
Restored, till Helios 

Hath nurifieti them with his heavenly fires; 
Then what was lost is won. 

And the new life begun, 

Kindled with nobler iiassious and deslreo. 





They eutertaiu 
A little angel unawace. 


THE HAHGIHG OF THE CRANE. 


I. 

Thb lights are out, and pone are all the guests 
That thronging came with merriment and jests 
To celebrate the Hanging of the Crane 
In the new house, — into the night are gone ; 
But still the fire upon the hearth burns on, 

And 1 alone remain. 


O fortunate, O happy day, 

When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth, 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space ! 
So said tiie guests in speech and sonir. 
As in the chimney, burning bright. 
We hung the iron crane to-night, 

And merry was the feast and long. 


n 

And now I sit and muse on what may be. 

And in mv vision see, or seem to see, 

'Througn floating vapors interfused with light, 
Shapes indeterminate, that gleam and fade, 

As shadows passing into deejier shade 
Sink and mude the sight 


For two alone, there in the hall, 
la spread the table round and small ; 
Upon the polished silver shine 
The evening lamps, but, more divine, 
The light of love shines over all ; 

Of love, that says not mine and thine, 
Bhit oars, for ours is thine and mine. 
They want no guests, to come between 
Tboir tender gunoes like a screen, 
of and sea, 

isr 


And whatsoever may betido 
The great, forgotten woiid outsiclo ; 

They want no gucKts ; they noeils must be 
Kach other’s own best company. 


Ill 

The picture fades ; as at a village fair 
A showman’s vicw.s, rlissolving into air, 

Again ap}>our transfigured on the screen, 

So m my fancy this: and now omx! more, 

In part transfigured, through tiio open door 
Aj>j>earH the selfsame 8C(*ne, 

Seated, I SCO the two again, 

Hut not alone ; they entertain 
A little angel unaware^ 

With face as round as is the moon ; 

A royal guest with flaxen hair, 

■\Vdio, throntid upon his lofty chair, 
IJrums on tlie table with liis spoon, 

Then ilrojis it careless on the floor. 

To grasp at things unseen before. 

Are these celestial manners ? those 
^riie ways that win, the arts that, please f 
Ah Yt!8 ; consider well the guest. 

And whatsoe’er ho does Hcems best ; 

He ruleth by the right divine 
Of hcIplossncHS, so latc'ly born 
In purple chaml)ers of tbe mom, 

As sovereign ov .r thee and thine. 

He speaketh not ; and yet tliero|U«w 
A conversation in his eyes * 

The golden silence of the Greek, 

The gfiro' est wisdom of the wise. 

Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than plinth boolu, 

As if he oould but would not qwik. 

And nowi O munaroh absoiatOi 
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THE HANaiNG OF THE CBANE. 


Thy poi^^er i« put to proof : for, lo ! 

^ Besistlc<ii, tatuoznleM, and slow, 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 
And pushes back thy chair and thee, 
And so good night to £ji^ Canute. 


IV. 

As one who walking' in a forest sees 
A lovely landscape through the parted trees, 
Then sees it not, for boughs that intervene ; 

Or as we see the moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again concealed, 
Bo 1 behold the scene. 

There are two guests at tabic now ; 

The king, deposed and older grown, 

No longer occupies the throne, — 

The crown is on his sister’s brow ; 

A Princess from the Fairy Isles, 

The very j)attern girl of girls, 

All covered and embowered in curls, 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers, 

And sailing with soft, silken sails 
Prom far-off Dreamland into ours. 

Above their bowls with rims of blue 
Four azure eyes of deeper hue 
Are looking, dreamy with delight ; 

Limpid as planets that emerge 
Above the ocean’s rounded verge, 
Soft-shining through the summer night. 
Steadfast tiicy gaze, yet iiotliing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowls ; 

Nor care they for the world that rolls 
With all its freight of troubled souls 
Into the days that arc to be. 


V. 

Again the tossing boughs shut out the scene, 
Again the drifting vat)ors intervene, 

And the moon’s pallid disk is hidden quite ; 
And now 1 see the table wider grown, 

As round a pebble into water thrown 
Dilates a ring of light. 

I see the table wider grown, 

1 see it garlanded with guests, 

As if fair Ariadne’s Crown 
Out of the sky had fallen down ; 

Maidens within whose tender breasts 
A thousand restless liopes and fears, 

Forth reaching to the coming years, 

Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

Like timid birds that fain would fly. 

But do not dare to leave their neats ; — 

And youths, who in their strength elate 
Challenge the van and front of late 
Eager as cham]>ious to be 
In the divine knight-errantry 
Of youth, that travels sim and land 
f^eking adventures, or pursues, 

Through cities, and through solitudes 
Frequented by the lyric Muse, 

The phantom with the beckoning hand, 
That still allures imd still eludes. 

O sweet illusions of the brain ! 

O sudden thrills of fire and frost ! 

The world is bright while ye remain, 

And dark and dead when ye are lost ! 

VI. 

Tub meadow-brook, that seemeth to stand still, 
Quiokeus its ourrent as it nears the mill ; 


And so the stream of Time that lingereth 
In level places, and so dull appears, 

Buns with a swifter ourrent as it hears 
The gloomy mills of Death. 

And now. like the magician’s scroll, 
That in tne owner’s keeping slirinks 
With every wish he speaks or thinks, 
Till the last wish consumes the whole, 
The table dwindles, and ag&in 
I see the two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in parts ; 
Its jewels, brighter than the day, 

Have one by one been stolen away 
To shine in other homes and hearts. 
One is a wanderer now afar 
In Ceylon or in Zanzibar. 

Or sunny regions of Catoay ; 

And one is in the boisterous camp 
Mid clink of arms and horses’ tramp, 
And battle’s terrible array. 

I see the patient mother read, 

With aching heart, of wrecks that float 
Disabled on those seas remote, 

Or of some great heroic deed • 

On battle-fi^ds, were thousands bleed 
To lift one hero into fame. 

Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above these chronicles of pain, 

And trembles with a secret dread 
Lest there among the drowned or slain 
Bhe find the one beloved name. 


VII. 

After a day of cloud and wind and rain 
Bometimes the setting sun breaks out again, 

And, touching all the darksome woods with 
light, 

Bmiles on the fields, until they laugh and sing, 
Then like a ruby from the horizon^ ring 
Drops down into the night. 

W hat see I now ? The night is fair, 

'I'he storm of grief, the clouds of care, 

The wind, the rain, have passed away; 

The lamps are lit, the tires burti brignt, 

Tlie house is full of life and light: 

It is the Golden Wedding day. 

The guests come thronging in once more, 
Quick footsteps sound along the floor, 

The trooping children crowd the stair, 

And in and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair. 

f)n the round table in the hall 
Another Ariadne’s Crown 
1 Out of the sky hath fallen down ; 

j More than one Monarch of the Moon 

I Is drumming with his silver spoon ; 

I The light of love shines over ^ 

O fortunate, O happy day ! 

I T'he people sing, the people say. 

I The ancient bridegroom and tne bride, 

! Smiling contented and serene 

Ul>on tilt; blithe, bewildeiing scene, 

Behold, well-pleased, on every side 
Their forms and features multiplied, 

As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished mirrors gleams, 

Or lamps u{>o& a brid^ at night 
Stretch on and on betore the sight, , 

Till the kmg vista endless seems. 
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MOETTUEI SALTITAMUS. 

POEM 

FOR THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS 
OP 1835 IN BOWDOIN COLLEOE 

Tempora labuntur, tacitiwine senosclnuis annis, 

Et fugiuut freno uoii remoranlo diOH. 

Ovii), Fastorum Lib. vi. 

“ o Oi*5SAR, we who are about to die And ye who hll too plaoea v\o onco filled, 

Salu 14 ^ you !” was the gladiators’ cry And follow in the fiirrows that we tillo<i’, 

In the arena, standing face to face Young men, whose generous henrts are’ beating 

With death and with the Roman populace. high. 

Wo who ar.i old, and are about to die, 

O ye familiar scenes,— -ye groves of pine, Salute you ; hail you ; take your hands in ours, 

That once were mine and are no longer mine, — And crown yon with our welcome us with 

Thou river, widening through the miuidows green flowers ! 

¥10 the v|?t sea, so near and yet unseen, — 

Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose How beautiful is youth ! how bjight it gleams 

Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose Witli its illnsions, aspirations, di eams ! 

And vanished, — we who are about to die Book of Beginnings, Stor}’ without Kud, 

Salute you ; earth and air and sea and sky, Each maid a heroine, and eacli man a friend 1 

And the Imperial Sun that scatters down Aladdin’s Lamp, ami Fortunatus’ Purse, 

His Boverei^ splendors upon grove and town. That holds the treasm es of the universe ! 

All possibilities are it) its hands, 

Ye do not answer us ! ye do not hear ! No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 

We are forgotten ; and in your austere In its sublime audacity of faitli, 

And calm indifierence, ye little care Be thou removed ! ” it to the mountain saith, 

V/hether we come or go, or whence or where. And with amhitious fei't, secure and juoud, 

What passing generations fill these halls, Ascends the ladder leaning on tin.* cloud ! 

What passing voices echo from these walls, 

Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, As ancient Priam at ilio Sca-an gate 

A moment heard, and then forever past. 8at on the walls of ’I’roy in regal state 

W»th the old men, to<* old and weak to fight, 

Not HO the teachers who in earlier days Chirping lik<! grasshoppers m their delight 

Led our bewildered feet through learning’s maze ; To see the embattled hosts, with spear and 
Thev answer us — alas ! what have I said ? shield, 

Wb. t greetin(|s come there from the voiceless dead V Of Trojans and Aehaians in th(> Jield ; 

What salutation, welcome, or refily V So from tin* snowy summits of our years 

What pressure from the hands that lifeless lie ? We h(‘c yon in tlie jdain, as eaeh aprioars, 

They are no longer here; they all are gone And <inesti<m of y<>n ; asking, Who is ho 

Into the land of shadows, — ail save one. That towers above the others !" Which may bo 

Atreides, Miuielaus, Odysseus, 

Honor and reverence, and the good repute Ajax the Locat, or hold idomeneus’'' ” 

That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto him, whom living wo salute. Let him not boast v jo puts his armor o.i 

As he who puts it oil, the battle done. 

The great Italian poet, when he made Study a ourselves ; and most of all note well 

His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 

Met there the old instructor of his youth. Not every blos.som ripens into fruit ; 

And cried in tonss of pity and of ruth : Minerva, the inveiitress of the flute, 

” O, never from the memory of my heart Flung 11 aside, when she her face surveyed. 

Your dear, paternal image shall dejiart. Distorted in a fountain us she playisl ; 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, The unlueky Marsyas found it, and ids fate 
Taught me how mortals are immortalized ; Was om* to make the biavest hesitaU*. 

How grateful am I for that patient care 

All my life long my language shall declare.” Write on your dorTs the saying wise and old, 

“Be bold: be bold!” and cvcrywlmre— “ Be 
To-day we make the poet’s words our own, hold ; 

And utter them in plaintive undertone ; Be n<»t too mild ! ” Yi . Ix^ttcr the oxcess 

Nor to the living only be they said, Thai' *be deb'ct ; better the more than less; 

But to the other living called the dead, Bettei like Hector in the tiehl to die, 

Whose dear, paternal images appear Than like a poi fumed Pit.ris turn and fly. 

Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine 

here; Am! now, my classmates ; ye remaining few 

Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, That nnmlier not the half of those we knew, 

Were part and parcel of great Nature’s law ; Ye, against v\ ho«*' familiar names not yet 

Who said not to their Ijord, as if afraid, The fatal asterisk of death is si.t, 

“Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,” Ye I salute ! The horologe of Time 

But labored in their sphere, as men who live Strikes the balf-centniw with a solemn chime, 

In the delight that work alone can give. And summons us together once 

Peace be to them ; eternal peace and rest, The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain, 

the fulfilment of the great behest : 

“ Ye have been faithful over a few things, Where are the others Voices from the deep 

Over t^ oltiee shall ye reign as kings.” Caverns of darkness answer me : “ They 1 ” 
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ZOO 


I name n(J nmm ; instinctively I feel 

Each at some ■'"^jell-reinemberea grave will kneel, 

AJid from the inecription wipe the weeds and 

mOBB, 

For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see their scattered gravestones gleaming white 
Through the pale dusk of the impending night ; 
O'er all alike the impartial sunset throws 
Its golden lilies mingled with the rose; 

We give to each a tender thought, and pass 
Out of the graveyards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 
When we were young, and life was fresh and 
Bweet. 

What shall I say to you ? What can I say 
Better than silence is ? When I survey 
This throng of faces turned to meet ray own, 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown. 
Transformed the very lanflscajic BC(rins to bo; 

It is the same, yet not tlie same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon my bruin, 

So many ghosts Jire in ilie wooded plain, 

I fain would steal away, w ith noiseless tread, 

As from a house where some one lieth dead. 

1 cannot go ; — 1 pause - 1 hesitate ; 

My feet reluctant ling(T at the gate ; 

As one wdio striiggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself 1 seem. 

Vanish the dream ! Vanish the idle fears ! 
Vanish the rolling inist-s of fifty years ! 

Whatever time or space may ijitorvenc, 

1 w'ill not be a stranger in this scene. 

Hero every (lonl»t, all indecision ends; 

Hall, my conipaniuns, comrades, classmates, 
friends ! 

Ah me ! the fifty years since last wo met 
S(!Oin to me fifty folios bound and set 
By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written tin; histori(;s of onrselvcs. 
What tragiidies, wdiat coimslic^s, ate there ; 

What joy and grief, what rapture' and thsspair ! 
What clironicloH of trium])h and defeat, 

Of struggle, and tompiaf ion, and retreat! 

What rticords of regrets, and doubts, an<l fears! 
What pages blotted, blistered by tnir teu' H ' 

What lovely landseapes on the margin shine, 

What sweet, angiilic faces, what divine 
And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimincd by age, nnsoiled by dami) or dust ! 

Whose hand shall dare to open and exphtre 
These volumes, closed and clasped forevermore V 
Not mine. With reverential b'l't I pass; 

I hear a voice that cries, “ Alas ! alas ! 

Whatc'ver hath been written sliall remain, 

Nor be tjrased nor written o’er again ; 

Tlu' unwritten only still beloims to thee: 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall lie.” 

As children frightened by a thunder-cloud 
Are reassured if some one reads aloud • 

A x-ale of w'onder, witli enchantment fraught, 

Or wild adventure, that divcTts their thought, 
lict me endeavor wdth a tale to chase 
The gathering shadows of the time and place, 
Ami banish what wo all too deeply feel 
Wholly to say, or wholly to conceal. 

In medi.eval Home, I know not where, 

There st,ood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lifted linger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the deviot*., “Strike here ! ” 
Greatly the jieople wondered, though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 
With downcast eyes was passing o» his way^ 


Paused and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved, and found 
A secret stairway leading under grounA 
Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall ; 

And opposite in threatening attitude 
With bow and shaft a brazen statue stood. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of menace set : 

“ That which I ahi, I am ; my fatal aim 
None can escape, not even yon luminous flame ! ” 

Midway the hall was a fair table placeA 
With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 

Around it, silent, motionless, and sad, 

Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 

But they were stone, their hearts within w6re 
stone ; 

And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent crowds, stony in face ana heart. ^ 

Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed 
The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from tlie table, by his ^eed made bold. 

Ho seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 

And suddenly from their seats the guests up- 
sprang, 

The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 
Shattering tlie lambent jewel on the wall, 

And all was dark around and overhead ; — 

Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead ! 

The writer of this legend then records 
its ghostly aiiplication in these words : 

The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose beckoning finger })oint8 to realms of gold ; 
Our lust.s and passions are the downward stair 
That leads tlie soul from a diviner air; 

The arclier, Death ; the flaming jewel, Life; 
Terrestrial goods the goblet and the knife ; 

The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
Bv avarice have been hardened into stone ; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from ids books and fiWi his nobler self, 

I'he scholar and the world 1 The endless strife, 
'Phe discord in the harmonies of life ! 

'Phe love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 

And all the sweet serenity of books ; 

Tlie, market-place, the eager love of gain, 
j Whtise aim is vanity, and whose end is pain ! 

I Ihit why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
I 'Po men grown old, or who are growing old ? 
j It IS too late ! Ah, nothing is too late 
j Hhll the tired heart sliall cease to palpitate, 
j Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote Ids giand tEdipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than fourscore 
yeaiH, 

And Th(‘ophra8tns, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but ix'gim his Characters of Men. 

C’hauoer, at Woodstock with the nightingales. 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives. 

Where little else than life itself survives. 

i As the barometer foretells the storm 
j While still the skies are clear, the weather warm, 
j 8o something in ua, as old age draws near, 
i Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 
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The nimble merenry, ere we are aware, ' 
Deeoendfl the elastic ladder of the air ; 

The telltale blood in arterv and vein 
Sinks from its higher levels in the brain ; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 
May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the orescent moon. 

The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon : 
It is not strength, but weakness ; not desire. 
But its surcease ; not the heroe heat of liro, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent. 

An which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 
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What then V Bhail we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come ; it is no longer day f 
The night hath not yet (^onio ; wo are not quite 
Cut oil from labor by uhe failing li^,nt; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 

Even the oldest tree some fruit joay bear; 

Not (Edipus Coloueus, or Greek 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morniu r roo.e 

Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

But other sornetliiiig, would we but begin ; 

F'or age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, tUougli in another du-ss, 

Aiul as the evening twilight, fades away 
The sky is tilled with stars, invisible by day. 


BIRDS OF PASSAOF. 

FLIGHT THE FOURTH. 


* CHARLES SUMNER. 

Garlands upon his grave. 

And flowers upon his hearse, 

And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this verse. 

His was the troubled life. 

The conflict and the pain, 

The grief, the bitterness of strife. 

The honor without stain. 

Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed. 

Then from the fatal field 
Upon a nation’s heart 
■Jorne like a warrior on his shield ! — 

So should the bravo depart. 

Death takes us by surprise, 

And stays oyr hurrying feet ; 

The great design unfinished lies, 

Our lives are incomplete. 

But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem, 

Even as a bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 

Alike are life and death. 

When life in death survives. 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives 

Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the sky. 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken, 

The light ho leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

The ceaseless rain is falling fast. 

And yonder gilded vane, 

Immovable for three days past, 

Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside g.euxM, 


To pleasant books tlmt crowd my slielf. 
And still more j)lejisant (Ireams. 

I read w hatever bards have snug 
Of laiKls be yond the ,sca, 

And the l)riglit days when 1 was young 
Come tJjronging back tt> me. 

In fancy T can hear again 
Tlie Alpine torrent’s roar, 

The mulo-bells on the hills of Spam, 
The sea at I'ilHinore, 

1 see the convent’s gloaming wall 
Ilis(^ from its groves of pine, 

And towc.TH ol old cathedralH tall, 

And castleK by the Uhmo. 

I journey on by park and spire. 

Beneath ci'iitinnial trees. 

Through fields witii j)i>j>pi(f,s all on lire, 
And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more tii(' dust and he.at, 

No more I feel fatigue, 

Whih journeying witli another’s fe<*t 
0’t;rinanya lei.gt.liening league. 

L<;t oiluTH traverse s(‘a and land, 

And toil through vurioiis ( lones, 

I turn th<! world roiitid w'lth my hand 
Heading tlu'se [)oets’ rhymes. 

Prom them I learn wliaUoer lies 
Bmieatheaeh ehanging /fUie, 

And see, when looking with their eyes. 
Better than with mine own. 


(.’ADENABIBA. 
l.AKK or (’OMO. 

No sound of wliecls or lioof-heat breaks 
Tlie silence f»f t.'jc snmmer day, 

As by tin* loveliest <»f all lakes 
1 w’hile the idl.* InmrH away. 

I pace tin; leafv colonnade 

Where level branches of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shiuie 
Impcrv'ous to the sun and rain. 

At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o’erhead, 

And gleams of Kunshine toss and flare 
« I^ke torches de .m the path I tread. 
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bomarira 8 garden gate 
„ make the marble etaire my seat, 

And hear the water, as I wait. 

Lapping the steps beneath my feet. 

The undulation sinks and swells 
Along the stony parapets, 

And far away the noatmg bells 
Tinkle upon the fisher’s nets. 

Silent and slow% by tower and town 
The freighted barges come and go. 
Their pendent shadows gliding down 
By town and tower submerged below. 

The hills sweep uf)ward from the shore, 
With villas scattered one by one 
Upon their wooded spurs, and lower 
Bellaggio blazing in the sun. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mass 
Of walls and woo<1b, of light and shade, 
Stands l^eckoning up tlie Htelvio Pass 
Varenna with its wiiite cascade. 

I ask myself, Is this a dream V 
Will it all vanisli into air ? 

Is there a land of such supremo 
And perfect beauty anywhere ? 

Sweet vision ! Do not fade away ; 

Linger until my heart shall take 
Into itself the summer day, 

And all the beauty of the lake. 

Linger until upon iny brain 
Is stamped un image of the scene, 

Then fade into the air again, 

And be as if thou hadst not been. 


MONTK CASSINO. 

TEUUA 1)1 LAVOKO. 

BEAUTTFUli valley ! tliiough whoso verdant meads 
Unheard the (ifarigliano glides along; — 

The Liris, nurse of rushes and of reeds, 

The river taciturn of classic song. 

The Land of Labor and the Land of Rest, 

Where mediaeval towns are white on all 

The hillsides, and where every mountain’s crest 
Is an Etrurian or a Roman wall. 

There is Alagna, where Pope Boniface 
Was dragged with contumely from his throne ; 

Bciara Colon na, w'as that day’s disgrace 
The Pontiffs only, or in part thine own ? 

There is Oeprano^ whore a renegade 
Was each Apulian, as great Dante saith, 

When Manfrea by his men-at-arms betrayed 
Spurred on to Benevento and to death. 

There is Aquinum, the old Volscian tomi, 

Where Juvenal w'as born, whose lurid light 

StUl hovers o’er his birthplace like the crown 
Of splendor seen o’er cities in the night. 

. Doubled the splendor is, that in its streets 
The Angelic Doctor as a school-boy played, 

And dreamed perhaps the dreams, that he repeate 
In ponderous folios for scholastics made. 

And there, uplifted, like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain summit high, 

Monte Cassino's convent rears its proud 
And venerable walls against the sky. 

Well I remember how on foot I olimbed 
The stony pathway lead^ to its ga^ ; • 


Above, the convent bells for vespers vuuuvu, 
Below, the darkening town grew desolata 

Well I remember the low arch and dark, 

The courtyard with its well, the terrace wide, 
From which far down the valley, like a park 
Veiled in the evening mists, was dim descried. 

The day was dying, and with feeble hands 
Caressed the mountain tops ; the vales between 
Darkened; the river in the meadow-lands 
Sheathed itself as a sword, and was not seen. 

The silence of the place was like a sleep, 

So full of rest it seemed ; each passing tread 
Was a reverberation from the deep 
Recesses of the ages that are dead. 

For, more than thirteen centuries a^o, 

Benedict fleeing from the gates ot Rome, 

A youth disgusted with its vice and woe, 

Sought ill these mountain solitudes a home. 

He founded here his Convent and his IJule • 
Of prayer and wmrk, and counted w6rk %a 
prayer ; 

The pen became a clarion, and his school 
Flamed like a beacon in the midnight air. 

What tiiough Boccaccio, in his reckless way. 
Mocking the lazy brotherhood, deplores 
The illuminated manuscripts, that lay 
Toni and neglected on the dusty floors? ' 

Boccaccio was a novelist, a child 
Of fancy and of fiction at the best I 
This v.he urbane librarian said, and smiled 
Incredulous, as at some idle jest. 

Upon such tliemes as these, with one young friar 
I sat conversing late into tiie night. 

Till in its cavernous chimney the wood-fire 
Had burnt its heart out like an anchorite. 

And tlum translated, in my convent cell, 

Myself yet not myself, in dreams I lay: 

And, as a monk wlio hears the matin bell, 
Started from sleep ; already it was day. 

From the high window I bcihold the scene 
On which Saint Benedict so oft had gazed, — 
The mountains and the valley in the sheen 
Of the bright suii, — and stood as one amazed. 

Gray mists were roUing, rising, vanishing ; 

The woodlands glistened with their jewelled 
crowns ; 

Far off the mellow bells began to ring 
For matins in the half-awakened towns. 

The conflict of the Present and the Past, 

The ideal and the actual in our life, 

As on a fieM of battle held me fast, 

While this world and the next world were at 
strife, 

For, as the valley from its sleep awoke, 

I saw the iron horses of the steam 
Toss to the morning air their plumes of smoko, 
And woke, as one awaketh from a dream. 


AMALFI. 

Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 

Where the waves and mountains meei) 
Where, amid her mulberry-trees 
Sits Amalfi in the heat. 

Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless summer seas; 
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In the middle of the town, 

From ita fountaina in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge, 
The Canneto rushes down, 

Tuma the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammers of the forge. 

’T is a stairway, not a street, 

That ascends the deep ravine. 

Where the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 

Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear ; 
Sunburnt (laughters of the soil, 

Stately figures tall and straight, 

What inexorable fate 
Dooms them to this bfe of toil ? 

Lord of vineyards and of lands, 

Par above the convent stands. 

On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands. 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 

^ Looking down upon the scene 
Overfall and red- tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 

And why all men cannot be 
Free from cjare and free from pain. 

And the sordid love of gain 
And as indolent as he. 

Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west V 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to the Holy Land, 

Ulove of steel upon the hand, 

Cross of crimson on the breast V 
Where the pomp of camp and ccart “ 
Whore the pilgrims with tlu ir p’ay'Ts V 
Where the merchants wi^h their wajes, 
And their gallant brigantines 
bailing safely into port 
■based by corsair Algerines ? 

Vanished like a fleet of cloud. 

Like a passing trumpet-blast, 

Are those splendors of the past, 

And the commerce and the crowd ! 
Fatlioms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and quays. 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves ; 
Silent streets and vacant halls, 

Ruined roofs and towers and walls ; 
Hidden from all mortal eyes 
Deep the sunken city lies ; 

Even cities have their graves ! 

This is an enchanted land ! 

Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salcrnian bay 
With its sickle of white sand : 

Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Paest^i with its ruins lies, 

And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of tlmt lonely land of doom. 

On his terrace, high in air, 

Nothing doth the good monk care 
For such worldly themes as these. 
Prom the garden just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow, 

And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
m the shining chestnut-trees ; 

Nothing else be heeds or hoars. 

All the landscape seems to swoon 
m the happy a:l^moon ; 

Slowly o’er his senses creep 
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The onuroachmg wavec of sleep, 

And he sinks as sank the town, 

Unresisting, fathoms down, 

Into caverns cool and (Jeep ! 

Walled al>out with drifts of snow. 

Hearing the fierce north-wind 1 low, 

Seeing all the landscape white. 

And the river cased in ioe, 

Comes this memory of delight, 

Comes this vision unto me 
Of a long-lost Paradise 
In the land beyond the sea. 


THE SERMON OF SI’. FRANCIS. 

iJp soared the lark into thr air, 

A shaft of Kong, a winged prayer, 

As if a soul, released from pain, 

Were flying bai^k to heaven again. 

St. Francis heard ; it w^as ti> him 
An cmhlem of the Seraphim ; 

The upward motion of the fire, 

The light, the heat, the heart’s desire. 

Around Assisi’s convent gate 

The birds, God’s jioor who cannot wait. 

Prom moor and mere and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dole of food. 

“O brother birds,” St. Francis said, 

“Ye come to me and ask for bread. 

But not with bread alone to-day 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 

“ Ye shall be fed, ye happy birds, 

With manna of celestial words; 

Not mine, though mine they st'em to be, 

Not mine, thougii they bo siiokcn through mo. 

“O, doubly are ye bound to praito 
The great (’reator in vour lays ; 

He givetli you your plumes of down 
Your crimson hoods, your cloaks of !*rowu. 

“He giveth you yoor wings to fly 
And breathe a juii r air on high, 

And careth for you eveiy where. 

Who for 3 'oursciveH so little eai< ! ” 

With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together rose the featheriMl throngs, 

And hinging Hcattenjd far ajatrt ; 

Deeji peace was in St. h raucis’ heart. 

He knew not if the brotherhood 
IBs homily had understood ; 

He only knew that to one ear 
The meaning of his words wa* clear. 


BELbSARTUa 

I AM piMif anfl ui 1 and blind ; 

The sun bums me, and the wind 
Blows through the city gate 
And covers me with dust 
From ti*e wheeb of the august 
Justinian the Great 

It was for him T chaaed 

The Persians o'er wild and waste, 
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Ab <|enf^ral of the East ; 
Night aj^ter night 1 lay 
In their camps of yeaterday ; 
Their forage was my feast. 

Wpr him, with sails of red, 

And torches at maat-head, 
Piloting ti»e great fleet, 

I Bwept the Afric coasts 
And scattered the Vandal hosts, 
Like dust in a windy street. 

For him I won again 
The Ausonian realm and reign, 
Rome and Parthenope ; 

And all the land was mine 
From the Bummits of Apennine 
To the shores of cither sea. 

For him, in my feeble age, 

I dared the battle’s ragt', 

To save Byzantium’s state, 
When the tents of Zabergan, 
Like snow-drifts erraii 

The road to the Uoldeu Gate. 

And for this, for this, beliold ! 
Infirm and blind and (dd, 

With gra}', uncovered head, 
Beneatti the very arcli 
Of my triumplial march, 

I stand and beg my bread ! 

Methinks I still can bear, 
Sounding distinct and near, 

The Vandal monarch’s cry, 
As, captive and disgraced, 

With majestic step Ik; paced, — 

“ All, all is Vanity ! ” 

Ah ! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings ; 

The ])laudits of the crowd 
Arc but th(5 clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street, 

Hollow and restless and loud. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see fon'ver tlic face 

Of the Motik of Kphesus ! 
The aiiconqu('ral>li' will 
This, too, can }>car ; — I still 
Am Bclisarius ! 


SONGO RIVER. 

Nowheke such a devious stream, 

Save in fancy or in dream, 

Winding slow through bush and brake 
Links together lake and lake. 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself 
Flows the stream, so still and slow 
That it hardly seems to floiV. 

Never errant knight of old, 

Lost in woodland or on wold. 

Such a winding path pursued 
Through the sylvan solitude. 

Never school-boy in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest, * 

Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about. 

In the mirror of its tide 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang inverted, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. ^ 

Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only living thing, 

Or the loon, tliat laughs and flies 
Down to those reflected skies. 

Silent stream ! thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to fame ; 

For tliou hidest here alone, 

Well content to be unknown. 

But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unlo'oken equipoise. 

Though thou turncst no busy mill, 
And ai’t calm and still, 
lOven tliy silence seems to say 
To the traveller on his way : — 

“Traveller, liurrying from the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet 1 
Rest awlnle, nor longer waste 
Life with inconsiderate haste I 

“Be not like a stream that brf wIb 
Loud with shallow waterfalls, 

But in quiet self-control 
Link together soul and soul.” 


A BOOK or .SOTnKETS. 


THREE FRIENDS OF MINE. 

I. 

When I remember them, those friends of mine. 
Who are no longer here, the noble three, 

Who half my life were more than friends to mo. 
And whose discourse Was like a generous wine, 

I most of all remeinb<*r the divine * 

Something, that shone in them, and made ns see 
li’he arohotyiml man, and what might be 
The amplitjide of Nature’s first design. 

In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their hands ; j 
1 cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a inajestie memory. They meanwhile 
Wander Wgethor in Elysaan lands, 

Perclitiiua* remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear prosenoe, and, rememberunr smile. 


n. 

In Attica thy birthplace should havo been. 

Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in thoir arms the Oycla(i.38, 

8o wholly G reck wast thou in thy serene 
And childlike joy of life, O Philhelene ! 

Around thee would have swarmed the Attio 
bees ; 

Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 

And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 

For thee old legends breathed historic breath. 
Thou sa west Poseidon in the purple sea, 

And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold ! 

O, what hsdst thou to do with cruel Deatht 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with thee, 
That thou shouldst die b^ore thou had«t grown 
old! 
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OH AtrCEB. — SHAKESPEAKE. — ^MILTON. -^KEATS. — THE G AL AXT. 


III. 


SIIAKKSFKARE. 


I STAND again on the familiar shore, 

And bear tiie vyaves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 

And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 

The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 

The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me ; 

Then why shouldst thoa be dead, and come no 
more V 

Ah why shouldst thoii be dead, when common 
men 

Are busy with their trivial affairs, 

Having and holding ? Why, when thou hadst 
read 

Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears. 

Why art thou silent V Why shouldst thou be 
dead? 


A as of crowded city streets, 

With human life in endless overl^jw ; 

'Ihunder of thoroughfares; trumpets that blow 
lo battle; clamor, in obscure retreat, s, 
i Of sailors landed froni their aiicho.-ed ieets ; 
Foiling of bells in turrets, and b vOw 
Voices of children, and bright flowers that 
throw 

O’er garden-walls their intermingled swv^eta ! 
This vision comes to me when 1 unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount, 

Whom all the Muses l<»ved, not one alone • — • 
Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, ’ 
And, crowned with sa< fed laurel at their 
fount, 

Placed him as Musagetes on theii- thmne. 


IV. 

• River, tJiat stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies • 

A friend who bore thy name, and whom these 
eyes 

Shall 8 50 D ^ more in his accustomed place. 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace 
And say good night, for now the western skies 
Are letl with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man’s face. 
Good night ! good night ! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no mriro, and shall no more return, 
Thoa hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed ; 

I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn. 


V. 

Tr’’ doors are all wide open ; at the gat© 

'I tie blossomed lilacs counterfeit a blaze, 

And seem to warm the air ; a dreamy haze 
Hangs o’er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 
And «)n their maig n, with sea-tidos elate. 

The flooded Cliifrles, as in the happier days, 
IVrites the last letter of his name, and stays 
His restless steps, as if compelled to w'ait. 
t also wait! but they will come no more, 

Those friends of mine, whose presence satisfied 
The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me ! 
They have forgotten the pathway to my door! 
Something is gone from nature since they died. 
And summer is not summer, nor can ba 


CHAUCER 

An old man in a lodge within a park ; 

^0 chamber walls depicted all around 
With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and 
hound. 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark. 
Whose song comt?a with the sunshine through the 
dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

1 hen writeth in a book like any clerk. 

dawn, who wrote 

C^terbury Tales, and his old age * 

T with song; and as I read 

^ u cock, I hear the note 

Uf lark and linnet, and from every page 

odors of ploughed field or flowery mead. 


MILTON. 

I PACE the sounding sea bead) .‘iiul Inihold 
How the voluminous billows roll and run. 
Upheaving and subsiding, while tlie sun 
Shines tlirough their sljeeti;)! en'< lald far un- 
rolled. 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by fold 
All its loose-flowing garments into one. 
Plunges upon the shore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, anti changes them to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thy song, 

O sightless bard, ICngland’s Mieonidcs 

And ever and anon, liigh over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong. 
Floods all the soul with its melodious seas. 


KEATS. 

Tiie young Endymion sleejis Endyinion’s sleep; 
The shejflierd boy whose tale was le.t half tola! 
The solemn grove uplifts its sliich’ (d’ gold 
To the r<*d rising moon, and loud and d< ep 
The nightingale is s nging from the ste- p ; 

It is midsummer, out I ho air is cold ; 

Can it be death V A las, beside the fold 
A sliepherd’s pipe lies shattereil near Id; sheep. 
Lo ! in the moonlight gleaniH a marble wd)i,/e. 

On which I read : “Here lieth one whose name 
Was writ in water.” .Aud w’as this the meed 
Of his sweet singing ? Ilather let me wrue : 

“ The smoking flax before it burst to flame 
Was quenched by death, and )»roken the 
bruised reed.” 


THE GALAXY. 

Torrent of light and river of the air, 

Along whose bed tlio glimmering sters are leeti 
Like gobl and silver sands in some ravine 
^Where mountain streams have left their chan- 
nels b» re! 

The Spaniard sees in thee the jiathw'ay, where 
His patron saint descended in the sheen 
Of his celestial armor, on serene 
And quiet nights, when all the heavens were 
fair 

Not this I see, nor yet the ancient fable 
Of Phaeton’s wild course, that scorohea the 
skies 



2CC THE SOUND OF THE SEA.— IL POHTH Y BOOglO DI PIRBurjgU 

I The world belongs to those who 


Whf'T o’er the hoofs of his hot couiBere trod ; 
But the NNhltti drift of worlds o’er chasms of 
suble, 

TJje star-duat, that is whijle<l aJoft and flies 
Kroiu the inviaible ohanot-wheviB of Ood. 


TO ua<Me who come the 

They mil find hope and atren»th os we ha, 

done. 


we havft 


A N^AlVrRBRSfit aUAVm 


THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 

The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep. 

And round the pebbly beaches' far and wide 
X heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Bush onward with uninterrupted sweep ; 

A voice out of the silence of tiio deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of a cataract from the mountain’s side, 

Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

8o comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul ; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 

Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our r<*aBon or control. 


A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 

The .sun is set ; and in his hitest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold. 

Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 

The falling mantle of the Prophet seems. 

From the dim headlands many a lighthou.se gleams, 
The strect-larnpH of tlie ocean ; and behold, 
O’orhead the banners of the night unfold ; 

The day hath i)aRHe(i into the land of dreams. 

O sunmioV day beside tlie joyous sea ! 

O summer day so wonderful and white, 

So full of gladness and so full of i)ain ! 

Forovf^r and forever shalt thou be 

To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 

To some the landmark of a new domam. 


I “A SOLDIER of the Union mustered out,’^ 

I Is the inscription on an unkitown grave 
At Newport News, beside the salt-sea wave, 
Nameless and dateless ; sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 
Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 
And doomed battalions, storming the redoubt 
Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
In thy forgotten grave ! with secret shame 
I feel my pulses beat, my forehead bum. 
When I remember thou hast given for me 
All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very name 
And 1 can give thee nothing in return. 


SLEEP. 

Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound 
Seems from some faint .^^olia’^ harpstring 
caught ; 

Seal lip the hundred wakeful eyes of thought 
Ah Hermes with his lyre in sleep profound 
The hundred wakeful eyes of Argus bound ; 

For I am weary, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much care dis- 
traught, 

And with the iron crown of anguish crowned 
Lay thy soft hand upon my brow and cheek, 

0 peaceful sleep ! until from pain releasea 

1 breathe again uninterrupted breath ! 

Ah, with what subtle meanmg did the Greek 

Call thee the lessor mystery at the feast 
Whereof the greater mystery is death ! 


THE TIDES. 

I SAW the long line of the vacant shore, 

The Koa-w^ed and the hHcIIh upon the sand, 

And the brown rocks left bare on every hand, 
As if the cl)l)ing tide would flow no more. 

Then heard I, mor(‘ distinctly than before, 

The ocean breatJhc and its great breast expand, 
And hurrying came on the defenceless land 
The insurgent waters with tmmiltuouK roar. 

All thought and feeling and desire, 1 said. 

Love, laughter, and the exultjint joy of song 
Have eblxid from me forever ! Suddenly o’er 
me 

They swept again from their deep ocean bed, 

And in a tumult of delight, and strong 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 


THE OLD BRIDGE AT FLORENCE. 

Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, ^ 

Five centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Amo, as St. Michael’s own 
W as jdanted on the dragon. Fold by fold 

Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 

Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It niovetli not, but is by me controlled. 

I can remember when the Medici 

Were driven from Florence ; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 

Florence adorns nie with her Jewelry ; 

And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in mys^f. 


A SHADOW. 

I 8 AID imto myself, if I were dead, 

What would befall these cliildren? What 
would be ^ 

Their fate, who now are looking up to mo 
For help and furtherance f Their lives, I said. 

Would l>e a volume wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no longer see 
To road the rest of their dear history, 

So full of beauty and so full of dread. 

Be comforted ; the world is very old. 

And generations pass, as they have passed, 

A troop of shadows moving with the sun ; 

Thousand of times has the old tale been told ; 


IL PONTE VEOCHIO DI FIBENZR 

Gaddi mi feoe ; il Ponte Veochio sono ; 
Cinquecent’ aiuii gih sull’ Arno pianto 
11 piede, come il suo Michele Santo 
Piantb sul draco. Mentre ch’ io ragiono 
Lo vedo torcere con flebil suono 
Le rilucenti scaglie. Ha questi affranto 
Due volte i miei maggior. Me solo intaato 
Neppure muove, ed lo non 1’ abbandono. 

Io mi rammento quando fur caociati 
^ I Medici ; pur quando Ghibellino 
E Guelfo fecer pace mi rammento. 
Fioronza i suoi giojelli m* ha prestati ; 

E quando penso ch’ A|molo il divino 
Su me posava, insupeiw mi sento. 
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K^lEAMOS. 


Tubs, tarn, my wheell Taro round and round 

Without a pause, without a TOUnd . 

So spina the flying world away ! 

Tli'a clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Koliows the niotiQu of my hand ; 
lor some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay I 


Thus sang the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn-tree, 
While o’er liis features, like a mask, 

The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him swayed, 
A^*d clothed him, till he seemed to be 
A figure woven in tapestry, 
eumptuoasly was he arrayed 
111 that magnificent attire 
Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 

Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard ; 

And while he plied his magic art — 

For it was magical to me — 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 

Ami now contract and now expand, 

Ami eum his slightest touch obey; 

While -jver in a thoughtful mood 
He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whittled a tune between the rhymes, 

As a mclodio'is interlude. 


Turn, turn, my wheel ! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange ; 

N**tlnng that is can pause or stay ; 

The mocu will wax, the moon will wane, 

'Fhe mist and cloud will turn to rain, 

The rain to mist and cloud again, 

To-niorrow be to^ay. 

Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 

By some unconscious act of will, 

Tbe melody and even the words 
Were intermingled with my thought. 

As bits of colored thread are caught 
And wo/en into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote, 

Beyond the ocean's vast expanse, 

This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported me on wings of .son^, 

And by the northern shores of I ranee 
Bore me with restless speed along. 

What land is this that seems to be 
A tningitng of the land and sea? 

This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes? 

This water-net, that tessellates 
The landscape? this unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze ; 

Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze, 

Comes streaming down as through a screen ; 
Wliere over fields and pastures green 
The painted ships float high in air, 

And over all and everywhere 

The sails of windmills' innk and soar 

Uke wings of sea-gulls on the shore ? 

What land is this? Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all Its iraraa displayed; 


The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter’s trade. 

See ! every house and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser shine: 
Flagons to foam with Flemish t)eor. 

Or sparkle with tin Ul\eiiiRh wine, 

And pilgrim flasks wdtli fleiirs-do-lis. 

And ships upon a rnlimg sea, 

And tankards pewter 1()|ip( and (p ccr 
With comic mask nod musketeer I 
Each hospitiiole chminey smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles; 

7'he parlor w^alls, tlm chamber lloors, 

The Stairways and the corridors, 

The borders of the garden walks, 

Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 

That never droop in winds or showers 
And never wither on their stalks. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! A'l life is brief; 
What now is bud will s<*on be leaf, 

What now is leaf will soon deeay; 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west •, 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Vv’ill soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 

Now sontliward tbnmgli Ibe air I glide, 

The song my only ))arsiuvant, 

And see across tbe lundseap*; wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose, tide 
The belfries and the spires ot Siiintes 
Kipple ami rock from side to side, 

As, when an eartiujiiake naids its walls, 

A crumbling city reels and lalls. 


Who is it in the suburbs lit re, • 

This Potter, working wdb such elicer, 

In this mean house, this mean alt ire, 

His manly features iiroiizeil with lire. 
Whose figmi.oes and rnsiie wiurs 
Scar<-c lind him bread '(oiii day today r 
'Fhis inadniiin, as the. j.t (iplc sav, 

Who breaks his tables and bis chair* 

To feed his ftirnace tires, nor care- 
Who goes unfed it lin y are led, 
Norwhoniai live it t la v .ni; dead f 
Thisalehmui^t with holhtw cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, win. seeks, 
Bv mingled earths and ores ct.minncd 
With f>olency of tire, It. lind 
Some new enamel, Inird and 
His dream, his j.assu.n, lus tiebgbi ( 

3 Palissy! within thy l.n'asl 
Uurned the In.t fever t.f m esl; 

Thine ' as the prophet s vi-mn, Uiine 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of mdile minds, 

That in\'er falters nor abates, 

But labors and endures and vvaitfl, 

Till .all that it for. sees it tinds, 

3r what it cannot tind Ues. 

Turn, turn, my wheel! Ihis earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar , 

And shall to the Poller say, 

What makest thou V Tlnni hast no hand ? 
As merv who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 

Who wiser is than Uiey. 
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KeBAftros. 


r— « : 

StUi guided i/jy the dreumy Boag, 

Ajr in a trance I float along 
Above the Pyrenean chain, 

Ai)()ve the fields and farms of Spain, 

Above the bright Majorcan isle, 

That lends its softened name to art, — 

A spot, a dot upon the chart, 

Whose little towns, red-roofed with tile, 

Are ruby-lustred with the light 
Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by di^ with wreaths of smoke. 
'I'hen eastward, wafted in my flight 
On my enclianter’s magic cloak, 

I sail across the Tyrrhene Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 

And o’er the windy Apennines, 

Mantled and musical with pines. 

Tlie palaces, the princely halls. 

The doors of houses and the walls 
Of churches and of belfry towers, 

Cloister and castle, strt'ct arxl mart, 

Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
That blossom in the liehls of art. 

Here Gubbio’s workshops gleam and glow 
With brilliant, iridescent (lyes. 

The dazzling whiteness of the snow', 

The cobalt bine of summer skies ; 

And vase and scutcheon, cup and plate, 

In perfect finish emulate 
Faenza, Florence, Fesaro. 

Forth from tirliino’s gate there came 
A youth with the angelic name 
Of Kaphael, in form and face 
Miniself angelic, and divine 
In arts of color atid design. 

Krom him Francesco Xanto caught 
Somethitig of bis transctnulent grace. 

And into tictilc fabrics w'rought 
Suggestions of (he master’s thought. 

Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 

With madre-perl and golden lines 

Of arabesques, and interweaves 

His birds and fruits and Howers and leaves 

About some landsea[K*, shaded browm, 

With olive tints on rock and town. 

Behold cun within whose bowd, 

Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yellow'-lusfred star.s o’erlaid, 

(^)lurs of every lint and line 
Mingle in one hannonions whole ! 

With large blue eyes and steadfast gaze, 

Her yellow hair in net and braid, 

Necklace and ear-rings all ablaze 
With golden lustre o’er the glaze, 

A woman’s portrait; on the scroll, 

('ana, the Beautiful ! A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 
As this memorial can bestow, — 

A gift some lover long ago 

Gave w'ith his heart to this fair dame. 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, O pleasant Tuscan town, 

Seated l)e.side the Arno’s stream ; 

For Lucca della Kobbia there 
Greated forms so wondrous fair, 

They made thy sovereignty supreme. 

These choristers with lips of stone, 

Whose music is not heard, but seen, 

Still «hant, as from their organ-screen, 

Their Maker’.s praise; nor these alone, 

But the more fragile forms of clay, 

Hardly less beautiful than they, 

These saints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 
The story of good deeds so well 
That poverty seems less forlorn, 

And life more like a holiday. 


Here in this old neglected church, 

That long eludes the traveller’s search, 

Lies the dead bishop on bis tomb : 

Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-like in the gloom ; 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliage deck his resting-place ; 

A shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

Made perfect by the furnace hekt; 

All earthly passions and desires 
Burnt out by purgatorial fires ; 

Seeming to say, “ Our years are fleet, 

And to the weary death is sweet.” 

But the most wonderful of all 
The ornaments on tomb or wall 
That grace the fair Ausonian shores 
Are those the faithful earth restores, 

Near some Apulian town concealed, 

In vinej'ard or in harvest field, — 

Vases and urns and bas-reliefs, 

Memorials of forgotten griefs, 

Or records of heroic deeds 
Of demigods and mighty chiefs ; • 

Figures that almo.st move and speak, 

And, buried amid mould and weeds, 

Still in their attitudes attest 

The presence of the graceful Greek, — . 

Achilles in his armor dressed, 

Alcides with the Cretan bull, 

And Aphrodite with her boy. 

Or lovely Helena of Troy, 

Still living and still beautiful. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! ’T is nature's plan 
The child should grow into the man, 

The man grow wrinkled, old, and gray; 
In youth the heart exults and sings, 

Tlie pulses leap, the feet have wings; 

In age (he cricket chirps, and brings 
The harvest home of day. 

And now the winds that southward blow, 
And cool the liot Sicilian isle, 

Bear me away. I see below 
The long line of the Libyan Nile, 

Flooding and feeding the parched lands 
With annual ebb and overflow^ 

A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath (he Abyssinian sky, 

Whose roots are in Egyptian sands. 

On either bank huge water-wheels, 

Belted with jars and dripping weeds, 

Send forth their melancholy moans, 

As if, in their gray mantles hid, 

Dead anchorites of the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their beads, 
Beating their breasts with loud appeals 
And penitential tears and groans. 

This city, walled and thickly set 
With glittering mosque and minaret, 

Is Cairo, in whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales, 

And sees the fabulous earthen jars, 

Huge as were those wherein the maid 
Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 
Concealed in midnight ambuscade ; 

And seeing, more than half believes 
The fascinating tales that run 
Through all the Thousand Nights and One, 
Told by the fair Scheherezade. 

More strange and wonderful than these 
Are the Egyptian deities, 

Ammon, and Emoth, and the grand 

Osiris, holding in his hand 

The lotos ; Isis, crowned and veiled ; 

The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinj; ; 
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Bracelets with blue enumeUed Unka , 

The scarabee in emereld mailed, 

0 spreading wide bs funeral winge ; 

Lamps that perchance their night-watch kept 
O’er Cleopatra while she slept, — 

All plundered from the tombs of kings. 


Turn, turn, my wheel ! The human race, 
Of every tongue^ of every place, 
Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 

All that inhabit this great earth, 

Whatever be their rank or worth, 

Are kindred and allied by birth, 

And made of the same clay. 


O’er desert sands, o’er gulf and bay, 
O’er Ganges and o’er Himalay, 

Bird like i fly, and flying sing. 

To flower V kingdoms of Cathay, 

And hird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tching, 

A burning town, or seeming so, — 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With siTK.'keliprising, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare, 

Of jets and flashes of red lire. 


As leaves that in the autumn fall. 
Spotted and veined with various hues. 
Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hedge and wall. 

So from this grove of chimneys whirled 
To all the markets of the world, 

Tlie/e porcelain leaves are wafted on, — 
Light yellow leaves with spots and stains 
Of violet and of crimson dye. 

Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains. 

And beautiful with celadon. 


Nor less the coarser household wares, — 
The willow pattern, that wo knew 
In chil itood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares; 

The s<*litary man w'ho stares 
At the while river flowing tlirough 
Its arclie.s, the fantastic trees 
An ’ wild perspective of the view; 

And iy tcnningled among these 
The tiles that m our nurseries 
Filled UH with wonder and delight, 

Or haunted us in dreams at night. 

And vender by Nankin, behold! 

The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 
ninefold painted balconies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves, 

And roofs of tile, beneath whose eaves 
Hang porcelain bells that all the time 
® melodious chime ; 

While the whole fabric is ablaze 
With varied tints, all fused in one 
i*jeat mass of color, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun. 

Turn, turn, my wheel 1 What is began 
At daybreak must at dark be done. 

To-morrow will be another day : 
io-morrow the hot furnace flame 


Will search the heart and try the frame, 
And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels made of clay. 

Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas, 

The islands of the Japanese 
Beneath me lie; o’er lake and plain 
The stork, the heron, and (he crane 
Through the clear realms of azure drift, 

And on the hillside 1 can see 
The villages of Iniari, 

Who e thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Thrl” twisted columns of smoke o»' high, 
Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie, 

With sunshine streaming through each rift, 
And broken arches of blue sky. 

All (ho bright flowc's tha: till (he latuL 
Kipple of waves on rock or siuul, 

The snow on Fusiyaiua’'^ cone, 

Tlie midnight heaven so thickly ‘sown 
With constellatioiis of bright stars, 

The leaves that rustle, tlie reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream ami lake, 

The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 

Are painted on these lovely jars; 

Again the skylark sings, again 
The stork, tlie heron, and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, 

The counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes, 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother's face, 

Her aspect and lier attitude, 

All her majestic loveliiH'ss 
Chastened and softened and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace, 

And w ith a human sense imbued. 

He is the greatest artist, then, 

Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Who follows Nature. Never man, 

As artist or as artisan, 
rur.suiiig his own fantasies, 

Can toucli the liiiman heart, or please^ 

Or satisfy our nobler needs. 

As he who sets his willing fi'ct 
In Nature’s footprints, light and fl^'ct 
And follows ftJirleSH where she leads. 

Thus mused I on (hat t -oni in May, 
Wrapped in my vi.“!ions like ilie Seer, 

Whose eyes behold not wloit is near, 

But only what is far away, 

When, suddenly sounding peal on peal, 

The church-bell from the neighboring town 
Proclaimed the welcome Imiir t)f noon, 

The Potter heard, and st()[»ped his wheel, 

His apron on the grass threw down, 

Whistled his quiet little tunc. 

Not overload nor overlong, 

And ended thus his simple song : 

Stop, stop, mv wheel ! Too soon, tOf SOOD 
The noon will be the afternoon, 

Too soon to day he yesterday; 

Behind us in our path we east 
The broken potsherds of the past, 

I And all are ground to dust at last, 

' Am*” trodden into clay I 
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Tiro HERONS OF 'lajirWOOD.-'X WTCtt WCTUEE. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

FLIGHT THE FIFTH. 


THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. 

WaiUM and still is the sunimer ni^jht, 

As h«re by the river’s brink I wander; 

White overhead are the stars, and white 
The glimmering lamps on the hillside yonder. 

Silent are all the sounds of day ; 

Nothing 1 hear but the chirp of crickets, 

And the cry of the hertuis winning their way 
O'er the poet’s house in the Klniwood thickets. 

Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 
To your roosts in the haunts of the exiled 
thrushes, 

Sing him the song of the green morras, 

And the tides that water the reed^, and rushes. 

Sing him the niystical Song of the Hern, 

And the secret tliat bafllos our umiost seeking; 

For only a sound of lament wo discern. 

And cannot interpret the words you are speak- 
ing. 

Sing of the air and the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and winds that uphold you, 

The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 

Through the drift of the floating mists that infold 
you; 

Of the landscape lying so far below. 

With its towns and rivers and desert places; 

And the splendor of light above, and tlie glow 
Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 

Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 

Or of Minnesingers in old black-letter, 

Sound in bl.s ears more .sweet than yours, 

Ai\d if yours are not sweeter and wilder and bet- 
ter. 


Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate, 

Where the boughs of the stately eJms are meeting, 
Some one hath lingered to meditate, ' 

And send him unseen this friendly greeting ; 

That many another hath done the same, 

Though not by a sound was the silence broken ; 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken* 


A DUTCH PICTURE. 

Simon Dane has come home again, ^ 

From cruising about with his ouccaneers; 

He has singed the beard of the King of Spain, 
And carried away the Dean of Jaen 
And sold him in Algiers. 

In his house by the Maese, with its roof bf tilea, 
And weathercocks flying aloft in air, 

There are silver tankards of antique styles. 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 

In his tulip-garden there by the town, 
Overlooking the sluggish stream, 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown. 

The old sea-captain, hale and brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 
Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain | 
And the listed tulips look like Turks, 

And the silent gardener as he works 
Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 

The windmills on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape in the haze, 



'ThA wlQdinlUB on outera&ost ?e:i^ of tlio Undicapo. 
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CASTliES m 3PAIK. 


IV) him are tovem on the Spanish coast, 
With whiskered sentinels at their post, 
litough this is the river Maese. 

But when the winter rains beg’n, 

He sits and smokes by the blazing brands, 
And old seafaring men come in. 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double chin. 
And rings upon their hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 
of the flickering fire of the winter night ; 
Figures in color and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhine, 

Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost or won, 

And their talk is ever and ever the same. 
While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 

Or convent set on flame. 

Restless at times with heavy strides 
He paces his parlor to and fro; 

*He is fike« ship that at anchor rides, 

And swings with the rising and falling tides, 
And tugs at her anchor-tow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the sea, 
Are calling and whispering in his ear, ^ 

“ Simon Danz ! Why stayest thou here ? 
Come forth and follow me ! ” 

So he thinks he shall take to the sea agaiu 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers, 
To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
And cspture another Doan of Jaen 
And sell him in Algiers. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

How much of my young heart, O Spain, 
Went out to time in days of yore ! 
What dreams roinattic filled my brain, 
And summoned back to life agaiu 
The Paladins of Charlemagne, 

The Cid Campeador ! 

And shapes more shadowy than these, 
ill the dim twilight haif revealed; 
Phoenician galleys on the seas, 

The Roman camps like hives of bees, 

The Goth uplifting from his knees 
Pelayo on his shield. 

It was these memories perchance, 

From annals of remotest eld, 

That lent the colors of romance 
To every trivial ciri umstance, 

And changed the form and countenance 
Of all that 1 beheld. 

Old towns, whose history lies hid 
In monkish chronicle or rhyme, 

Burgos, the birthplace of the Cid, 

Zamora and Valladolid, , 

Toledo, built and walled amid 
The wars of Wamba's time; 

The lon^ straight line of the highway, 
Tlie distant town that seems so near, 
The peasants in the fields, that stay 
Their toil to cross themselves and pray, 
When from the belfry at midday 
The Aogelus they hear ; 

White crosMl in the mountain pass, 
Hules gay with tassels, the loud din 


VITToilk COLONKA. 


Of muleteers, the tethered ass 
That crops the dusty way^iiiie gri*..:*., 

And cavaliers with spurs of brass 
Alighting at the irm ; 

White hamlets hidden in fields oi ^^he8', 

VVhite cities slumbering by the a, 

White sunshine fiooding stjuare and street, 

Dark mountain ranges, at whose fc' i 
The river-beds are dry with Ijcat, — - 
All was a dream to me. 

Yet something sombre and Ncvere 
O’er the euchenteii lumlsciipe reigned; 

A terror in the atmosphere 
As if King I'hilip lisleneil near, 

Or TorquLMnadn, tho austere, 

His ghostly snuv uo»iutaiuet’ 

The sofier AmlaluMaii skies 

Dispelled the sadness and the. gloom; 

There Oadry. by the seasitU lies, 

And Seville’s o range-ore I lards rise, 

Making the land a paradise 
Of beauty and of bloom. 

There Cordova is hidden antong 
The nulin, the tdive, and the vine ; 

Gem ot the Soulh, by poets sung, 

And ill wnose Mosque Alman/.or hung 
As lamps the bells that once had rung 
At Couipohtella’s ^.llrine. 

But over all the n-st supremo, 

The star of stars, the cynosure, 

The artist’s and the poet’s theme, 

The young man’s vision, the old man’s dream,— 
Granada by its winding stream, 

The city of the Moor! 

And there the Alhambra still recalls 
Aladdin’s palace of didight: 

Allah il Allan ! through its halls 
Whispers the fountain as it falb', 

The Darro darts btmeath its walls, 

The hills with snow are while. 

Ah yes, the. hills are white WMth sno- •, 

And cold with bla.sis that bile and freeze; 

But in t’m lia})py vale bidow^ 

The orange and p«M n grunatc grow, 

And watts of air ( ss t'» and fro 
The blos.soining almond-trees. 

The Vega cleft by the Xenil, 

Tin; fasi ination and allure 
Of the, sw'eet landsnijie chains the will; 

The Iraveller lingers on the hill, 

His parted Iijw an* breathing still 
The last sigh of the Moor. 

How like a ruin overgrown 

With flowers tliat hide the rents of lime. 

Stands now the I’ast that I have known, 

Castles in Spain, not built of stone 
But of wliite suiiimer v iouds, and blovii 
J do this little mi.Ht of rhyme I 


VITTOHIA COLONNA. 

ViTTORiA CoLOKNA,on the dt*a(b of her hiimband, th* 
Marchese di I’escara, ndired to her castle at Ischia (Ilia* 
rimd), and there wrote the Ode upon his death, which 
gain^ her the title of Divine. , 

OnCK more, once more, Inarirnt^, 

I ace thy nuqde bills ! — once more 
I henr the* billows of the bay 
Waah the whi'e pebbles on thy shore. 
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Hlfh o’er the sea^Hurge and the eands. 

Like a great galleou wrecked and cast 
Ashore bv storms^ thv castle stands^ 

A mouldering landmark of the Past. 

U|>on its terrace-walk I see 
A phantom gliding to and fro; 

It is Uolonna, — it is she 
Who lived and loved so long ago. 

Pescara’s beautiful young wife, 

The type of perfect womanhood, 

** Whose life was love, the life of life, 

That time and change and death withstood. 

For death, that breaks the marriage band 
In others, only closer pressed 
The wedding-ring upon her hand 
And closer locked and barred her breast 

She knew the life-long martyrdom, 

The weariiiesH, the endless pain 
Of waiting for some one to come 
Who nevermore would come again. 

The shadows of the chestnut-trees. 

The odor of the orange blooms, 

The song of birds, and, more than these, 

The sileuce of deserted rooms ; 

The respiration of the sea. 

The soft caresses of the air, 

All things in nature seemed to be 
But ministers of her despair; 

Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 
Imprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 
Of inconsolable lament. 

Then as the sun, though hidden from sight, 
Transiimtes to gold the leaden mist. 

Her life was interfused with light,. 

From realms that, though unseen, exist. 

Inarim(^ ! Fnarinu'*! 

Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay, 

But not the memory of lier love. 


THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN-TIIE-FACE. 

In that desolate land and lone, 

Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Roar down their mountain path, 

By their fires the Sioux Chiefs 
Muttered their woes and griefs 
And the menace of their wrath. 

“Revenge!” cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
“Revenge upon all the race 

Of the white Chief with yellow hair I ” 
And the mountains dark and high 
From their crags re-echoed the cry 
Of his anger and despair. 

In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woodland and riverside 
The Indian village stood ; 

All was silent as a dream, 

Save the rushing of the stream 
And the blue-jay in the wood. 

In his war paint and his beads. 

Like a bisCn among the reeds. 

In ambush the Sitting Bull 
Lay >vith three thousand braves 
Crouched in the clefts and caves, 

Savage, uumeroifull 


Into the fatal snare 
The White Chief with yellow hair 
And his three hundred men 
Dashed headlong, sword in hand; 

But of that gallant baud 
Not one returned again. 

The sudden darkness of death 
Overwhelmed them like the breath 
And smoke of a furnace «tire : 

^ the river’s bank and between 
Tne rocks of the ravine, 

They lay in their bloody attire. 

But the foemen fled in the night. 

And Rain-in-the Face, in his night, 
Uplifted high in air 
As a ghastly trophy, bore 
The brave heart, that beat no more, 

Of the White Chief with yellow hair. 

Whose was the right and the wrong V 
Sing it, O funeral song. 

With a voice that is full of tears, 
And sav that our broken faith , 
Wrought all this ruin and scathe. 

In the Year of a Hundred Years. 


TO THE RIVER YVETTE. 

0 LOVELY river of Yvette ! 

O darling river ! like a bride, 

Some dimpled, bashful, fair Lisette, 
Thou goest to wed the Orge’s tide. 

Maincourt, and lordly Dampierre, 

See and salute thee on thy way, 

And, with a blessing and a prayer. 

Ring the sweet bells of St. Forget. 

The valley of Chevreuse in vain 
Would hold thee in its fond embrace;, 
Thou glidest from^its arms again 
And hurriest on'with swifter pace. 

Thou wilt not stay ; with restless feet 
Pursuing still thine onward flight, 
Thou goest as one in haste to meet 
Her sole desire, her heart’s delight. 

O lovely river of Yvette ! 

O darling stream ! on balanced wings 
The wood -birds sang the chansonnette 
That here a wandering poet sings. 


THE EMPEROR’S GLOVE. 

CoHBiEN faudrait-il de peaux d'Espagae pour falre 
un irant de cette grandeur? A play upon the words 
gant, a glove, and Uand, the Erencn for Ghent. 

On St. Bavon’s tower, commanding 
Half of Flanders, his domain, 

Charles the Emperor once was standing. 

While beneath nim on the landing 
Stood Duke Alva and his train. 

Like a print in books of fables, 

Or a model made for show, 

With its pointed roofs and gables, 

Dormer windows, scrolls and labels, 

Lay the city far below. 

Through its squares and streets and alleys 
Poured the populace of Ghent; 

As a routed army rallies, 

Or as rivers run through valleys, 

Hunyiog to their homes they went. 



OF THE FEENOH FLEET. —THE LEAP ol'*^OUSHAK BEG. 


“ N«8t of Lutherau misbelievers! 

Cried Pttke Alva as he gazed ; 

** Haunt of traitors and deceivers, 
Stronghold of insurgent weavers, 

Let It to the ground be razed! ’* 

On the Em^ror’s cap the feather 
Nods, as laughing he replies: 

“ How many skius of Spanish leather, 
Think you, would, if stitcued together, 
Make a glove oi such a size ? ’ ’ 


A BALLAD OF THE FRENOII FLEET. 

OCTOBER, 1746, 

Mr. Thomas Prince loquitur. 

A FLEET with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, 

And the Admiral’s ship displayed 
^ The simial : “ Steer southwest.’* 

For this Admiral D’Anville 
Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 
Our helpless Boston Town. 

There were rumors in the street, 

In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 

And the danger hovering near. 

And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 

I stood in the Old South, 

Saying humbly ; “ Let us pray ! 

“ O Lord ! we would not advise; 

But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
Td drive the French Fleet hence, 

And scatter it far and wide, 

Or sink it in the sea- 
We hhould be satisfied. 

And thine the glory be.’* 

This was the prayer I made, 

For my soul was all on flame, 

And even as I prayed 

'I’ll© answering tempest came; 

It came with a mighty power. 

Shaking the windows and walls, 

And tolling the bell in the tower. 

As it tolls at funerals. 

The lightning suddenly 
Dnsheathed its flaming 8wor<L 
And I cried : “ Stand still, and see 
The salvation of the Lord ! ” 

The heavens were black with cloud, 

The sea was white with lia*l, 

And ever more fierce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 

The fleet it overtook, 

And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook, 

Or the curtains of Midian. 

Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas; 

Ah, never were tlier" wrecks 
So pitiful as these ! 

Like a potter’s vessel broke 
*rke great shijps of the line ; 

They were earned away as a smoker 
Or sank like lead in the brine. 

V I before thy path 
Thf^ vanished and ceased to be, 


When thou didst walk in wrath * 
With thine horses through tlvj sea! 


THE LEAP OF ROI SHANT BLC. 

Mounted ou Kyral strong Si/ ' deev, 
Hw chestnut steed witli four wiute feet 
Hoiislian Beg, called Kurroglou, 

Son of the road and bandit chief, 

S» eking lyfuge and relief, 

Up the mounUin pathway flew. 

Such was Kyrat’s wondrous speed, 
Ncner vt't < )uld any st(>ed 

Reach the dust-cloud iii his course. 
More tliau !lnlid^'n, more tlum wife, 
More tliau gttld nml icxt to l.ic 

Roushan tlic l*obl>i;r loved his horse, 

In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroutn .ami Trebizond, 

Gardon-girt his fortress stoo 1 ; 
rinndcred kluin, or caravai; 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 
Gave him wealth and wine and food 

Severn liundred and fourscore 
A' eii at arms his livery wont. 

Did his bidding night and day. 

Now, through reuions all unknown, 

He was wandering, lost, alone, 

Seeking without guide hi.*: way. 

Suddenly the pathw'ay ends, 

Sheer the preci])iee, deseends, 

Loud the torrent roars unseen; 

Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must ride 
He who crosses this ras'ine. 

Following close in his pursuit, 

Al the precipice’s foot 

Keylian the Aruh of Orfah 
Halted with his humlrcd men. 

Shouting iij)vvar(l from tlie glen, 

“ La llhlh ilia Allah !” 

Gently Rooshan Beg caressed 
Kyrat fonflouid. neck, and breast, 
Ki^sed Iiiin up >n both his eyes; 

Sang to him in iiis wild way, 

As upon the topmosi sprav 
Sings a l>ird hehue it Hies. 

' O my Kyrat, () my steed, 

Koeud and slender as a ree.d. 

Carry me this peiil through! 

Satin hou‘'ings shall l>e thine, 

Shoes of gold, () Kyral mine, 

O thou soul of Kurroglou I 

" Soft thy skin as silken skein, 

Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 

'rend'*r are thine < . es and Irui; 

AM thy ho(«fs I ke ivory .'•bine, 

1' Mshed bright; D lib' of mine. 

Leap, and rescue. Kurroglou ! ” 

Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 

Drew tog«-thf*r his four wliite feet, 
I’aused a mono .* on the verge, 
Measured witli his eye the npace, 

And into the air’s embraee 

Leaped as leaj>s the ocean surge. 

A» the ocean surge ";’er sand 
Iksars a swimmer safe to land, 

Kyrat safe hty ritier bore ; 
riattlijQg dowu Jie deep abyia 
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AL RA8CHID. — THE TEtteE KINGS. 


Fragments of the precipice 
Kolled like pebbles on a shore* 

Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his heady 
Careless sat he and upright ; 
Neither hand nor bridle shooky 
Nor his head he turned to look, 

As he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air, 

Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath ; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed, 
And the shadow that he cast 
l.^aped the cataract underneath. 

Keyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 
Fassed above him. “ Allahu ! ” 
Cried he. “ In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
As tliis Robber Kurroglou ! ” 


HAROUN AL RASCHID. 

One day, Ilaroun A1 Rascliid read 
A book wherein the poet said : 

“ Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed V 

“ They ’re gone with all their ])oinp and show, 
They ’re gone the way that thou shall go. 

'* O thou who choosest for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair, 

“ Take all that it can give or lend, 

Rut know that death is at the end ! ” 

Haroun AI Raschid bowed bis head : 

Tears fell upon the page ho read. 


KING TRISANKTJ. 

ViswAMiTRA the Magician, 

By his spells and incantations, 

Up to Indra’s realms elysiaii 

Raised Trisanku, king of nations. 

Indra and the gods offended 

Hurled him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung suspended, 

With these equal powers contending. 

Thus by aspirations lifted. 

By misgivings downward driven, 
Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 


A WRAITH IN THE MIST. 

Sir, I should build me a fortification, if I came to live 
here.” — Boswell's Johnson. 

On the green little isle of Inchkcnneth, 

Who iS it that walks by the shore, 

So gay with his Highland blue bonnet, 

So brave with his targe and claymore ? 

His form is the form of a giant. 

But his face wears an aspect of pain; 

Can this be the Laird of Inchkenneth ? 

Can this be Sir Allan McLean ? 


A^ no ! It is only the Rambler, 

The Idler, who fives in Mt Court, 

And who says, were he Laird of Inchkenneth, 
He would wall himself round with a fort. 


THE THREE KINGS. 

Three Klings came riding from far away, 

Melchior and Gaspar and Baltasar ; 

Three Wise Men out of the East were they, 

And they travelled by night and they slepf bv 
day 

For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, and clear. 

That all the other stars of the sky 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere, 

And by this they knew that the coming was near 
Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy. 

Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows. 
Three caskets of gold with golden Jkieys ; 

Their robes were of crimson silk with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming almond-trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into the West, 
Through the dusk of night, over hill and dell, 
And sometimes they nodded with^ beard on breast, 
And sometimes talked, as they paused to rest, 

With the people they met at some wayside well. 

“ Of the child that is born,” said Baltasar, 

“ Good people, I pray you tell us the new'S ; 

For we in the East have seen his star, 

And have ridden fast, and have ridden far, 

To find and worship the King of the Jews.” 

And the people answered, “You ask in vam; 

We know of no king but Herod the Great! ” 
They thought the Wise Men were men insane, 

As they spurred their horses across the plain, 

Like riders in haste, and who cannot wait 

' And when th^ came to Jerusalem, ' 

Herod the Great, who bed heard this thing, 

Sent for the Wise Men and questioned them-; 

And said, “Go down unto Bethlehem, 

And bring me tidings of this new king.” 

So they rode away; and the star stood still, 

The only one in the gray of morn ; 

Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own free will, 
Right over Bethlehem on the hill, 

The city of David where Christ was born. 

And the Three Kings rode through the gate ajul the 
guard, 

Through the silent street, till their horses tiirneU 
And neighed as they entered the great inn-yartl ; 
But the windows were closed, and the doors were 
barred, 

And only a light in the stable burned. 

And cradled there in the scented hay. 

In the air made sweet by the breath of kine, 

The little child in the manger lay, 

The child, that would be king one day 
Of a kingdom not human, but divine. 

His mother, Mary of Nazareth, 

Sat watching beside his place of rest, 

Watching the even flow of his breath, 

For the joy of life and the terror of death 
Were mingled together in her breast. 

They laid their offerings at his feet: 

The gold was their tribute to a Kingi 
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SONG. ~ IN THE CHURCHYARD AT TARRYTOWN. 


Tb« frankincense^ with its odor sweet, 

Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 

The myrrh for the body’s burying. 

And the mother wondered and bowed her head, 
And sat as still as a statue of stone ; 

Her heart was troubled, yet comforted, 
Remembering what the Angel h.ul said 
Of an endless reign and of David’s throne. 

Then the Kings rode out nf the city gate, 

With a clatter of hoofs in proud array ; 

But they went not back to Herod the Great, 

For they knew his malice and feared his hate, 
And returned to their homes by auoUier way. 


SONG. 

Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For those that wander they k.iow not wiiere 
Hire full of ^rouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 

Weary and homesick and ilistressed, 

They wander east, they wander west. 

And are baftied and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 

To stay at home is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 

The bird is safest in its nest; 

O’er all that flutter their wings and fly, 

A hawk is hovering in the sky; 

To stay at home is best. 


THE WHITE CZAR. 

Tai '’‘hito Osar is Peter the OrtMit. llatyushka. Father 
tear, sad Ooisudar, .S'o/wrOfn, lire titles the Itussiau peo- 
ple are f nd of giving to the (Jstsr in their popular songs. 

Dokt thou see <m tlo rampart’s height 
That Avreath of in*st, iu the light 
Of the midnight moon ? (jh, hist! 

It i.s not a wreath of mist ; 

It is the Czar, the White Czar, 

Ijatyusbka! Gosud^r i 

He has heard, among the dead, 

The artillery roll o'erhead ; 

The drums and Uie tramp of feet 
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Of his soldiery in the street ; 

He is awake f the White Czar, 

Batyushka ! GovUidar ) 

He has heafd iu the grave Jlx' cries 
Of his people : “Awake! ari:< ^ “ 

He has rent the gold brocade 
Whereof his shroud was made; 

- He is risen ! the White Czar, 

Batyushka! Gosudar ! 

From the Volga and the Don 
He has led his armies on, 

Over river and morass, 
f>ver desert and mountain pass; 

The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 

Bafyiishka 1 Gosudiu 1 

He lot.ks from the, mountain-chain 
Towanl the seas, tha. cleave in twain 
The continents ; his hand 
Points southward o’er the land 
Of Rmimili ! O C/.ar, 

Batyushka! Gosudar! 

And the words break from his lips : 

“ I am the builder of ships, 

And my ships shall sail thes:: sca.> 

To the Pillars of Hercules ! 

1 say it; the White (V.ar, 

Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

“ The Bosphorus shall he free; 

It shall make room fur mo; 

Ami the gates of its water-streets 
Be nnliarred before my fleets. 

I say it; the White Ozar, 

Batyushka! Gosudar! 

‘ And the (yhristian shall no more 
Be crushed, as heretofore, 

Benoath thine iron rule, 

0 Sultan of Istamhoul 1 

1 swear it ! I the Czar, 

Batyushki! ! Gosudar ! “ 


DELIA. 

SwEKT as the tender f’ lgrance that siirviv 's, 

When martyred flower., breathe out their little liven, 
Sweet an a song that once consoled our pain. 

But never will lie sung to us again, 

Is thy remembrance. Now the hour of rest 
1 Hath come to thee. Sleep, darling ; it is beat 


A BOOK OF SONNETS. -PART II. 


NATURE. 

As a fond mother, when (he day is o'er, 

1.4sad8 by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing^ half reluctant to l)e led. 

And leave hte broken playthings on the floor. 

Still gazing at them through the open door. 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
W promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, inav not please 
him more ; 

Bo Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
-Leads us to rest <w> gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wiso to go or stay, 


Bein^, loo full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends th# what we 
know. 


IN THE CHI RCHY.^RD AT TARRYTOWN. 

Her£ lies the gentle humorist, who died 
In the bright Indian Hummer of his fame 1 
A simple stor- , with hut a date and name, 
Marks hit secluded resting*place beside 
The river tkuat he loved lysd glorifled. 

Here in the autumn of his days be came, 

But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tinla that brighUned and wen mnltipUed* 



ELIOTTS OAK.— THE POETS. 




Bow sweet a life was his; how sweet a death ! 
Living, to wing with mirth the wearv hours, 
Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer; 
Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers fall of sunshine and of showers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


ELIOT'S OAK. 

Thou ancient oak ! whose mj’riad leaves are loud 
With sounds of unintelligible 8}»eech, 

Sounds as of surges on a shingly beach, 

Or multitudinous murmurs of a crowd; 

With some my8terif)us gift of tongues endowed, 
Thou speakest a different dialect to each ; 

To me a language that no man can teach, 

Of a lost race, long vanished like a cloud. 

For underneath thy wiade, in days remote, 


Seated like Abraham at eventide 
Beneath the oaks of Mamre, the unknown 
Apditle of the Indians, Eliot, wrote 
His Bible in a language that hath died 
And is forgotten, save by thee alone. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 

It is the Harvest Moon ! On gilded vanes 
And roofs of villages, on woodland crests 
And their aerial neighborhoods of nests 
Deserted, on the curtained window-panes 

Of rooms where children sleep, on country lanes 
And harvest-fields, its mystic splendor rests 1 
(Jone are the birds that were our summer guests, 
With the last sheaves return the laboring wains! 

All things are symbols : the external shows 
Of Nature have their image in the mind, 



As flowers and fruits and falling of the leaves ; 
The song-birds leave us at the summer’s close, 
Orilv the emptv nests aro left behind, 

And pipings of the (piail among the sheaves. 


THE DESCENT OF THE MUSES. 

Nii^k sisters, beautiful in form and face, 

Came from their convent on the shining heights 
Of Pieviis, the mountain of delights, 

To dw"dl among the people at its base. 

Then seemed the world to change. All time and 
space, 

Splendor of cloudless days and starry nights, 

And men and manners, and all sounds and sights, 
Had a new meaning, a diviner grace. 

I’roud were these sisters, but were not too proud 
To teach in schools of little country towns 
Science and song, and all the arts that please; 

8o that while housewives span, and farmers 
ploughed, 

Their comely daughters, clad in homespun gowns. 
Learned the sweet songs of the Pierides. 


VENICE. 

Whitr swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon^ that fences thee and feeds, 

As sayctlj thv old historian and thy guest! 

White water-lily, cradled and caressed 
Bv ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds. 

Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest ! 

White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shiftinp 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 

I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 

Seen in mirage, or lowers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 


THE POETS. 

O YE dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in your verse, though life be fled) 
And ye, 0 living Poets, who are dead 
Though ye are living, Jf neglect oau kill. 
Tell me if in the darkest hours of ill. 
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PARKER CLEAVEtAm).- BOSTON. ’ 


With drops of tni^ish falling fast and red 
fWxi the sharp crown of thorns upon j-our head, 
Ye were not glad vour errand to fuliil ? 

Yes ; for the gift and ministry of Song ♦ 

Have something in them so divinely sweet 
It can assuage the bitterness of wrong; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded ^^^eet, 

.Not i#the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

But in ourselves, are triumph ai.d defeat. 


PARKER CLEAVELAND. 

WRITTBN ON BKVISITINO BRUNSWICK IN THE SUM- 
MER OF 1S75. 

AroNo the many lives that I have known, 

None I remember more serene and sweet, 

More rounded in itself and more complete, 

Than his, who lies beneath this funeral stone. 
These pines, that murmur in low monotone. 

These walks freauented by rcholustic feel, 

Were all his world; but in this calm retreat 
Fdr him the JTeacher’a chair became a throne. 
With fond affection memory loves to dwell 
On the old days, when hfs example made 
A pastime of “the toil of tongue atnl pea; 

And now, amid the groves he loved so well 
That naught could lure him from their grateful 
snade, 

He sleeps, but wakes elsewhere, for God hath 
said, Amen ! 


TO THE RIVER RHONE. 

Thou Royal River, bom of snn and shower 
In chambers purple with the Alpine glow, 
Wrapped in the Hfwtless ermine of the snow 
And rocked l)y tempests! — at the appointed hour 

Forth, like a stc-^l-clad horseman from a tower, 

With clang and clink of harness dost thou go ^ 
To rneet thv vassal torrents, that below 
Rn^^h to receive thee and obey thy fK>wer. 

And now thou raovest in triumnhul march, 

A king ankong the river ’ ! On thy way 
A hundred towns await and welcome thee; 

Bridges uplift for thee rtie stalely arch, 

Vineyards encircle thee with garlands gav, 

And fleets attend thy progress to the sea ! 


THE THREE SILENCES OF MOLINOS. 

TO JOHN GREENLEAF V'HITTIKU. 

Three Silences there are; the trst uf speech, 

The second of desire, the third «)f thought 
This is the lore a Spanish monk, di>trj»ogtii 
Witli dreams and visions, was the first to teach. 

These Silences, commingling each ./ith each, 

Mode up the perfect Silence, that he sought 
And prayed lor, and wherein at times he caught 
Myaterious sounds from realms beyond t>ur reach. 

0 thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates. 

Hermit of Amesbury ! thou too hast heard 
Voicei and melodies from beyond the gates, 

And speokeet only when thy sou! is stirred ! 


THE TWO RIVERS. 

I. 

BhCkVftit the hourdiand of the clock moves round ; 
. So slowly that no hninaQ eye hath power 


To see it move I Slowly in shine or shower 
The painted ship above it, homewaid bound. 
Sails, but seems motionless, as if aground ; 

Yet both arrive at last; and in his tower 
The slumberous watchman wuk' s and ‘strikes the 
hour, 

A mellow, measured, un lanchoh ^und. 
Midnight! the outpost of advancing v ry’ 

The frontier town and citadel of night ! 

The watershed of Time, from which tne streams 
Of Yesterday and 'lo-morrow take their way, 

Cue to the land of promise and of light, 

One to the land of darkness ir d of dreams! 

II. 

O River of Yesterday, with current sw ift 

Through chasiiis cle .cemling, nod soon lost to 
sight, 

I do not care to [ollow in thy flight 
The faded leaves that on thy bosom drift! 

0 River of 'fu morrow, 1 uplift 

Mine eyes, ami thet; I follow, as the nigut 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light 
Broadens, ami all the shadows i.oio and shift! 

1 follow, follow', where thy w'afers run 
Through unfreijnented, unfamiliar tlelds. 

Fragrant with flowers and musical w'illi song; 

Still follow, follow; sure to meet the ..un, 

And conlident, that what the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself bo wrong. 

III. 

\et not in vain, 0 River of Yesterday, 

'i'hrongh chasms of darkness to the deep descend- 

1 heard thee .sobbing in the rain, and hleiuling 
Thy voice wilfi other voices far away. 

1 called to ihee, and yet thou wouldst not stay. 

But tnrbubmt, and with thyself cmitending. 

Ami tornoif-likt! tliv force on pel)hl(‘s spemling, 
Thou wouldst tiot listen to a poeF.s lay. 

'riioughts, like a loud ami Hudden rush of wings, 
Regn'ts ami recollections of things past, 

• With hints and firophecies of thing to he. 

And inspirations, wliieli, could they he things, 

Ami >tay with us, and we could hold them fast, 
Were our good angels, — these I owe lo thee. 

IV. 

And thou, <) River of Tie morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantim walls. 

But beautiful, ami wliite with waterfalls, 

And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathway 
showing; 

1 hear ih trnnipets uf tlu! morning blowing, 

1 hear thy mighty videe, that calls and tali'!, 

Ami see, as Ossian saw in Morven’s halls, 
Mysterious jiliantoms, corning, beckoning, go- 
ing! 

It is the mystery of the unknown 
That faseiiiales us; we an* children still, 

Wayward and wistful ; w'ilh one hand we cling 
To the familiar things w" rail our own, 

And with the other, residute of will, 

Groj in the dark for what the day will bring. 


BOSTON. 

St. BoTOLpTi’ft Town! Hither acroas the plal&i 
And fens of Lincolnshire, in garb auater^ 

There came a Saxon monk, and foundedrhere 
A Priory, pi! 'aged by marauding Danes, 

So that thereof no vesiige now reinaiuH; 

Only a name, that, .spoken loud and clear, 

And echoed In another hemisphere, ,, 
Survivea the aculpturod walla and paiuttd paitOi. 



ST. JOHN’S, CAMBEirkl^. — THE BROKEN OAR. 
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St. Botolph’*! Town! ^#*arov# leagues of land 
And leagues of sea looks its noble tower, 
And far around the chlriiihg bells are beard ; 
So may that sacred name forever stand 
A landmark, and a symbol of the power 
That lies concentred in a single word. 


ST. JOHN’S, CAMBRIDGE. 

I STAND beneath the tree, whose branches shade 
Thy western window, (Mmpel of St. John 1 
And hear its leaves repeat their benison 
On him, whose hand thy stories memorial laid; 

Then I remember one of whom was said 

In the world’s darkest hour, “ Behold thy son! 
And see him living still, and wandering on 
And waiting for the advent long delayed. 

Not only tongues of the apostles teach 

Lessons of love and light, but these expanding 
And sheltering boughs with all their leaves im- 
plore, 

And say in language clear as human speech, 

“The peace of Giid, that passeih understanding, 
Be and abide with you forevermore! ” 


MOODS. 

Oh that a Song would sing itself to me 
Out of the heart of Nature, or tlie heart 
Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 

Fresh as the morning, salt us the salt sea, 

With just enough of bitterness to be 

A meiiiciiK' to this sluggish mood, and start 
The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 
Healing and help in this duU lethargy ! 

Alas ! not always doth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that blow^etli 
At its own w'ill, not ours, iior tarries long ; 

We hear the sound tliereof, but no man knoweth 
From whence it conies, so sudden and swift and 
strong, 

Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth. 


WOOD.STOCK PARK. 

Hkrk in a little rustic hermitage 
Alfred the Saxon King, .Mfred the Great, 
JNmtponed the cares (tf king-craft to translate 
'rim (Jousoluti(»ns of the Roman sage. 

Here Geoffrey t’hauecr in his ripe old age 

Wrote the unrivalled Tales, w hich soon or late 
'Flu* venturous hand that strives u> imitate 
Vanquished must fall on tlie unlinisimd page. 

Two kings were they, who rultMl by right divine. 
And both supreme ; one in the realm of Truth, 
One in the realm of I'iction ami of Song. 

What prince hereditary of their line, 

Uprising in the strength and flush of youth, 
Their glory shall inherit and prolong r 


THF FOUR PRINCESSKS AT WILNA, 

A miOTOaRAPH. 

SwKF.T fares, that from piefnred casements lean 
As from a castle window, looking down 


On some gay pagaaiit pausing through a town 
Yourselves the fairest figures in the scene ; ’ 

With what a gentle grace, with what serene 
Unconsciousness ye wear the triple crown 
Of youth and beauty and the fair renown 
Of a great name, that ne’er hath tarnished been ! 
From your soft eyes, so innocent and sweet, 

F’our spirits, sweet and innocent as they* 

Gaze on the world below, the sky above ; 

Hark ! there is some one" singing in the street ; 

“ Faith, Hope, and Love! these three,’’ he setins 
to say; 

“These three; and greatest of the three is Love,” 


HOLIDAYS. 

The holiest of all holidaj’^s are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart ; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overflows; — 

The liappv days unclouded to their close; 

The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes; swift desirtiaiithat dart 
Like swallows singing down each wind that 
blows ! 

White as (he gleam of a receding sail, 

White as a cloud that floats and fades in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream. 

These tender memories are; — a Fairy Tale 
Of some enchanted land we know not where, 

But lovely as a landscape in a dream. 


WAPENTAKE. ^ ■ 

TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Poet! I come to touch thy lance w!th mine; 

Not as a kniglit, who on the listed field 
Of tourney touched his adversary’s shield 
III token of defiance, but in sign 

Of homage to the mastery, which is thine, 

In English song; nor will I keep c(>ncealed, 
And voiceless as a rivulet frost-congealed, 

My admiration for thy verse divine. 

Not of the howling dervishfes of song. 

Who craze the brain with their delirious dance, 
Art thou, O sweet historian of the heart! 

Therefore to ihee the laurel-leaves belong, 

To thee our love and our allegiance, 

For thy allegiance to the poet’s art. 


THE BROKEN OAR. 

I Once upon Iceland’s solitary strand 
I A p<H*t wandered with his* book and pen, 
j Seeking some final word, .some .sweet Amen, 

I Wherewith to clo.se the volume in his hand. 

; The billow's rolled and plunged upon the sand, 
Hie circling sea-gulls swept beyond his ken. 
And from the parting cloud-rack now and then 
Flashed the rea .sunset over sea and land. 

Then by the billows at his feet was tossed 
A broken oar; ami carved thereon he read, 

** Oft was I weary, when I toiled at thee; “ 
And like a man, who findeth what was lost. 

He wrote the words, then lifted up his head, 
And flung his useless pen into the sea. 
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TEANSLATIO^J^S. 


VIRGIL’S FIRST ECLOGUE. 


MELlBOSUS. 

Tityrus, thou, in the shade of a spreading beech- 
tre*? reclining, . , 

Meditatest, with slender pipe, the Muse of the wood- 
lands. , ^ . 

We our country's bounds and pleasant pastures re- 
linquish, .... 

We our country fly ; thou, Tityrus, stretched m the 
shadow, . . , - . 

Teachest the woods to resound with the name of the 
fair 4niaryllis. 


^ tityrus. 

0 Meliiiocus, i god leisure created, 

For he will be unto me a god forever; his altar 
Oftentimes shall imbue a tender lamb from our sheep- 
. folds. 

He, my heifers to wander at large, and myself, as 
thou seest. 

On my rustic reed to play what I will, hath per- 
mitted. 


MELIBCEUS. 

Tiulv I envy not, I marvel rather; on all sides 

In all the tields is such trouble. Behold, my goats 
1 im driving, 

Heartsick, further away; this one scarce, Tityrus, 
lead I ; 

For liaving here veaned twins just now among the 
* dense haisels, 

Hope of the flock, ah me ! on the naked flint she 
hath left them. 

Oftei this ecil to me, if my mind had not been in- 
seh^ate, 

Oak-trees stricken by heaven predicted, as now I 
Tetpehiber; 

Often the sinister cro\^ from the hollow ilex pre- 
dioi»*d. 

Nevertheless, who this god may be, 0 Tityrus, tell 
me. 

TITYRUS. 

0 Melibocus, the city that they call Rome, I imag- 
ined, 

Foolish 1! to be like this of ours, where often wo 
shepherds 

Wonted are to drive down of our ewes the delicate 
offspring. 

Thus wbelp.s like unto dogs had I known, and kids 
to their mothers, 

Thus to compare great things with small had I been 
accustomed. 

But this among other cities its head as far hath ex- 
alted 

As the cypresses do among the lissome viburuums. 

MELIBOCUS. 

And what so great occasion of seeing Rome hath | 
possessed thee ? i 


Neither care of my flock nor hope of liberty was 
there. 

Though from my wattled folds there went forth many 
a victim, 

And the unctuous cheese was pr ssed for the city un- 
grateful, 

Never did my right hand return home heavy with 
money. 


MELIBCEUS. 

I have wondered why sad thou invokedst the gods, 
Amaryllis, 

And for whom thou didst suffer the apph « to hang 
on the branches ! 

Tityrus hence w'as absenf ! Thee, 'i'ityrus, even the 
pine-treeSj 

Thee, the very fountains, the very copses were call- 
ing. 


‘ TITYRUS. 

What could 1 do? No power had I to escape from 
niy bondage, 

Nor had I power elsewhere to rwognize gods so pro- 
pitious. 

Here I beheld that youth, to whom each year, Meli- 

IXBIIS, 

During twice six days asicends the smoke of our 
altars. 

Here first gave he response to me soliciting favor : 

“Feed as before your heifers, ye boys, and yoke up 
your bullocks.” 

MELIBaCUS. 

Fortundte old man ! So then thy tields will be left 
thee, 

And large enough for thee, though naked stone and 
the marish 

All thy pasture-lands with the dregj.,y ru.sh may 
encompass. 

No unaccustomed food thy gravid owes shall en- 
danger, 

Nor of the neighbon ig flock the dire contagion in- 
fect them. 

Fortunate old man ! Here among familial rivers. 

And these .sacred founts, shall thou take tiie shad- 
owy coolness. 

On this 'ide, a hedge along the neighboring cross- 
road, 

Where Hyblaian bees ever feed on the flower of the 
willow, 

Often with gentle susurrus to fall asleep shall per- 
suade thee. 

Yonder, beneath the high rock, the pruner shall sing 
to the breezes, 

Nor meanwhile shall thy heart’s delight, the hoarse 
wood-pigeons, 

Nor the turtle-dove cease to mourn from aerial elm- 
trees. 


TITYRUS. 


TITYRUS. 

1/dierly, which, though late, looked upon me in ray 
inertness. 

After the time when my beard fell whiter from me 
in shaving, — 

Vet she looked upon me, and came to me after a 
long while, 

Since Amaryllis possesses and Galatea hath left me. 

For I will even confeta that while Galatea possessed 
me 


Therefore the agile eu gs shall sooner feed in the 
ether, 

And the billows leave the fishes bare on the sea- 
shore, 

Sooner, the b order-lands of both overpassed, shall 
the exiled 

Parthian drink of the Baone, or the German drink 
of the Tigris. 

Than the face of atm shall glide away from my 
bosoml 
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OVID IN KXlJuK. 


But we hence shall ^o, a part to the thirsty Africa, 

Part to Scythia come, and the rapid Cretan Oaxes, 

And to the Britons from all the universe utterly 
sundered. 

Ah, shall 1 ever, a long time hence, the bounds of 
my country 

And the roof of my lowly cottage covered with 
greensward 

Seeing, with wonder behold, — my kingdoms, a 
handful of wheat-ears ! 

Shall an impious soldier possess these lands newly 
cultured, 

And these fields of corn a barbarian V Lo, whither 
discord 

Us wretched people hath brought ! for whom our 
fields we hav'e planted ! 

Graft, Meliboeus, thy pear-trees, notv, put in order 
thy vineyards. 

Go, my goats, go hence, ray flocks so happy afore- 
time. 

Never again henceforth outstretched in my verdur- 
ous cavern i 

Shall I behold you afar from the bushy precipice 
hanging.” 

Songs no move shall I sing ; not with me, ye goats, 
as your slu^pherd, 

Shall ye browse on the hitter willow or blooming 
laburnum. 

TITYRUS. 

Nevertheless, this night together with me canst thou 
rest thee 

Here on the verdant leaves; for us there are mel- 
lowing apples, 

Chestnuts soft to the touch, and clouted cream in 
abundance ; 

And the high roofs now of the villages smoke in the 
distance, • 

And from the lofty mountains are falling larger the 
shadows. 


OVID IN EXILE, 

AT TOMIS, IN mCSSARAlUA, NKAK THE MOUTHS OF 
THE DANUBE. 

Tristia, Book HI., Elegy X. 

Should any one there in Home remember Ovid the 
exile, 

And, without me, my name still in the city sur- 
vive; 

Tell him that under stars which never set in the 
ocean 

I am existing still, hero in a barbarous land. 

Fierce Sarmatians encompass me round, and the 
Bessi and Getse ; 

Names how unworthy to be sung by a genius 
like mine ! 

Yet when the air is warm, intervening Ister de- 
fends us : 

lie, as lie flows, repels inroads of war with his 
weaves. 

But when the dismal winter reveals its hideous as- 
pect. 

When ail the earth becomes white with a marble- 
like frost; 

And when Boreas is loosed, and the snow hurled 
under Arcturus, 

Then these nations, in sooth, shudder and shiver 
with cold. 


Deep lies the snow, and neither the sun nor the 
rain can dissolve it; , 

Boreas hardens it still, makes it forever remain. 

Hence, ere the first has melted awav, another suc - 
ceeds it, 

And two years it is wont, in many places, to lie 

And so great is the poiyer of the^ North-wind 
awakened, it levels 

Lofty towers with the ground, roofs uplifted 
bears off. 

Wrapped in skins, and with trousers sewed, tlu-v 
contend with the weather, 

And their faces alone of the whole body are seen. 

Often their tresses, when shaken, wifjh pendent 
icicles tinkle, 

And their whitened beards shine with the gather- 
ing frost. 

Wines consolidate stand, preserving the form of the 
vessels ; ^ « 

No more draughts of wine, — pieties presented 
they drink. 

Why should I tell you how all the rivers are frozen 
and solid, 

And from out of the lake frangible water is dug ? 

Ister, — no narrower stream than the river that 
bears the papyrus, — 

Which through its many mouths mingle.s its 
waves witli the deep ; 

Ister, with hardening winds, congeals its cerulean 
waters, 

Under a roof of ice winding its way to the sea. 

There where ships have sailed, men go on foot; and 
the billows. 

Solid made by the frost, hoof-beats of horses in- 
dent. 

Over unwonted bridges, with water gliding beneath 
them, 

Tlie Sarmatian steers drag their barbarian carts. 

Scarcely shall I be believed ; yet when naught is 
gained by a falsehood, 

Absolute credence then should to a witness he 
given. 

I have beheld the vast Black Sea of ice all com- 
pacted, 

And a slippery crust pressing its motionless tides. 

’T is not enough to have seen, I have trodden this 
indurate ocean ; 

Dry shod passed my foot over its uppermost 
wave. 

If thou hadst had of old such a sea as this is, Lean- 
der! 

Then thy death had not been charged as a criino 
to the Strait. 

Nor can the curv(5d dolphins uplift themselves from 
the water; 

All their struggles to rise merciless winter pr*^- 
vents ; 

And though Boreas sound with roar of wings in 
commotion, 

In the blockaded gulf never a wave will there be: 

And the ships will stand hemmed in by the frost, 
as in marble, 

Kor will the oar have power through the stin 
waters to cleave. 


OVID IN EXILE. 
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Fast bound ill th« ice have I seen the fishes adher- 

Yet notwithstanding this some of them still were 
alive. 

HeocOf if the savage stren|fth of omnipotent Boreas 
freezes 

Whether the salt-sea wave, whether the refluent 
stream, — 

Straightway — the Tster made level by arid blasts 
of the North-wmd — 

Comes the barbaric foe borne on his swift-footed 
steed ; 

Foe, that powerful made by his steed and his far- 
flying arrows, 

Alt the neighboring land void of inhabitants 
makes. 

Some take flight, and none being loft to defend 
their possessions, 

Unprotected, their goods pillage and plunder be- 
came ; 

Cattle and creaking carts, the little wealth of the 
country, 

And what riches beside indigent peasants possess. 

« 

Some as. captives are driven along, their hands 
bound behind them. 

Looking backward in vain toward their Lares 
and lands. 

Others, transfixed with barbed arrows, in agony 
perish. 

For the swift arrow-heads all have in poison been 
dipped. 

What they cannot carry or lead awaj^ they demol- 
ish, 

And the hostile flames burn up the innocent cots. 

Even when there is peace, the fear of war is im- 
pending; 

None, with the pl-mghshare pressed, furrows the 
soil any more. 

• 

Either this region sees, or fears a foe that it sees not, 

And the sluggish land slumbers in utter neglect. 

No sweet grape lies hidden here in the shade of its ' 
vine-leaves, 

No fermenting must fills and o'erflows the deep 
vats. 

Apiplea the region denies ; nor would Aconlius have 
found here 

Aught upon which to write words fu; his mistress 
to read. 

Naked and barren plains without leaves or tre(!s we 
behold here, — 

Places, alas ! unto which no happy man would 
repair. 

Since then this mighty orb lies open so wide upon 
all sides^ 

Has this region been found only my prison to be? 


Tbistia, Book III., Elegy XII. 

Now the zephyrs diminish the cold, and the year 
being ended, 

Winter Mwotian seems longer than ever before ; 

And the Ram that bore unsafely the burden of 
Helle 

Now makes the hours of the day equal with those 
of the night. 


Now the boys and the laughing girls the violet 
gather, 

Which the fields bring form, nobody sowing the 
seed. 

Now (he meadows are bloom ; with flowers of va- 
riou.s colors, 

And with untaught throats carol the garrulous 
birds. 

Now the .swallow, to shun the crime of her merciless 
mother, 

Under the rafters builds cradles and dear little 
homes ; 

And the t)lHd(‘ tlmt lay hid, covered up in the fur- 
rows ol (’I'iCS, 0 

Now' from llic tejtid ground raises its delicate 
head. 

Where there is over a \ine, the bnd shoots forth 
from the tendrils, 

But from the (Jetic shore distant afar is the vine! 

Where there is ever a tree, on the tree the branches 
are swelling, 

But from the (ietic land distant afar is the tree ! 

Now it is holiday tnere in liome, and to games in 
due order 

Giv<‘ {dace (he windy wars of the vociferous bar. 

Now they are riding the horses; with light anna 
now they are playing. 

Now w'ith (lie ball, and now round rolls the swift- 
llyiiig hoop ; 

Now', when the young athlete with flowing oil is 
anointed, 

lie in the Virgin’s Fount bathes, overwearied, his 
limbs. 

Tliriv(!H the stage; and applause, with voices at va' 
riaiua', t bunder'., 

And the Theatres three for the three Forums re- 
sound. 

Four times hafipy is he, and times wdthout number 
! happy, 

Who theeiiy ol Koine, uninterdietiAi, enjoys. 

But all I see is the snow in the vernal sunshine dis- 
solving, 

And the waters no more delved from the indurate 
lake. 

Nui is the sea now frozen, nor as before o’er the 
Ister 

Comes the Sarmatian hour driving his stridulous 
cart. 

Ilitherw'ard, tii*vertheless, some keels already are 
steering, 

Ami on this Pontic shore alien ve.wds wdll be. 

I gcrlv shall I run to the sailor, and, having sa- 
luted, 

Who he may be, I shall ask; whcrefdre and 
whence lie hath come. 

Strange indeed v. 11 it be, if he. come not from re- 
gions udjaeent, 

And incautious unless ploughing the nelghbonng 
sea. 

liarely a mariner over the deep from Italy passes, 

Karel V he comes to these shores, wholly of har- 
bors devoid. 

Whether he know* h Greek, or whether ia Latia be 
apeakath, 
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on ibb account ha the more welcome will 
■’■he. 


Also perchance from the mouth of the Strait and the 
vratere Propontic. 

Unto the steady South-wind, some one is spread- 
ing his sails. 

Whosoever he is, the news he can faithfully tell me, 

Which may become a part and an approach to the 
truth. 

I 

He, I pray, may be able to tell me the triumphs of 
Csssar, 

Which he has heard of, and vows paid to the La- 
tian Jove; 

• 

And that thy- sorrowful head, Germania, thou, the 
rebellious, 

Under the feet, at last, of the Great Captain hast 
laid. 

Whoso shall tell me these things, that not to have 
seen will afflict me, 

Forthwith unto my house welcomed as guest shall 
he be. 

Woe is me ! Is the house of Ovid in Scythian lands 
now ? 

And doth punishment now give me its place for 
a h«me V 

Grant, ye gods, that Caesar make this not my house 
and my homestead, 

But decree it to be only the inn of my pain. 


ON THE TERRACE OF THE AIGALADES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M^RY. 

From this high portal, where upsprings 
The rose to touch our hands in play, 

We at a glance behold three things, — 

The Sea, the Town, and the Highway. 

And the Sea says : My shipwrecks fear; 

I drown mv best friends in the deep; 

And those who braved inv tein pests here 
Among my sea-weeds lie asleep! 

The Town says: I am filled and fraught 
With tumult and with smoke and care; 

My days with toil are overw rought, 

And in my nights I gasp for air. 

The Highway says: My wheel-tracks guide 
To the pale climates of the North ; 

Where my last milestone stands abide 
The people to their death gone forth. 

Hero, in the shade, this life of ours, 

Full of delicious air, glides by 

Amid a multitude of flowers 
As countless as the stars on high ; 

The8*e red-tiled roofs, this fruitful soil, 

Bathed with an azure all divine, 

Where springs the tree that gives us oil, 

The grape that giveth us the wine ; 

Ben'‘ath these mountains stripped of trees, 
Whose tops with flowers are covei*ed o’er, 

Where spring-time of the Hesperides 
Hegins, but endeth nevermore; 

Under these leafy vaults and walls, 

That unto gentle al^p persuade; 

This rainbow of the waterfalls, 

Of mingled mist and sunshine made; 


Upon these shores, wHi^ Ul1 invites, 

We live our languid life apart ; 

This air is that of life's delights. 

The festival of sense and heart ; 

This limpid space ol time prolong, 

Forget to-morrow in to-day, 

And leave unto the passing throng 
The Sea, the Town, and the Highway. 


TO MY BROOKLET. 

FROM THE FRENCH OP DUOIS. 

Thou brooklet, all unknown to song, 

Hid in the covert of the wood 1 

Ah, ves, like thee i fear the throng, 

Like thee I love the solitude. 

O brooklet, let my sorrows past 
Lie all forgotten in their graves, 

Till in my thoughts remain at last « 
Only thy peace, thy flowera, thy waves. 

The lily by thy margin waits; — 

The nightingale, the marguerite ; 

In shadow here he meditates • 

His nest, his love, his music sweet. 

Near thee the self-collected soul 
Knows naught of error or of crime ; 

Thv waters, murmuring as they roll, 
Transform his musings into* rhyme. 

Ah, when, on bright autumnal eves, 
Pursuing still thy course, shall I 

List the soft shudder of the leaves, 

And hear the lapwing’s plaintive cry ? 


barrEges. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LEFRANC PE POMPIOHAH 

I LEAVE you, ye cold mountain chains, 

HwcIIing of warriors stark and frore! 

You, may these eyes behold no more, 

Save on the horizon of our plains. 

Vanish, ye frightful, gloomy views ! 

Ye rocks that mount up to the clouds ! 

Of skies, enwrapped in misty shrouds, 
Impracticable avenues! 

Ye torrents, that with might and main 
Break pathways through the the rocky waHti! 
With your terrific waterfalls 
Fatigue "no more my weary brain ! 

Arise, ye landscapes full of charms, 

Arise, ye pictures of delight! 

Ye brooks, that water in your flight 
'Die flowers and harvests of our farms! ^ 

You I perceive, ye meadows greeni 
Where the Garonne the lowlasA . 

Not far from that long chain of faUIi^ 

With intermingled vales betwej^,» 

Yon wreath of smoke, that enonm so higb, 
Methinks from my own heaiwliui^ come ; 
With speed, to that beloved IkH 
Fly, ye too lazy coursers, fly I 

And bear me thither, where the tool 
In quiet may itself poseeas. 

Where aM things soothe tm niiMPs <listi«ie» 
Where aU things leech me end'eoiieble. 
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I^S^KEK. 

FROM THK QSRMAir. 

SoMBTHi:^^ the beai| must hare to cherish,- 
Must wve atid joy. aud sorrow learn, 

Sotn«thing with pabsion clasp, or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. 

So to this child my heart is clinging, 

And its frank eyes, with look intense. 

Me from a world of sin are bringing 
Back to a world of innocence. 

Disdain must thou endure forever; 

Strong may thy lieart in danger be ! 

Thou shalt not fail ! but ah, be never 
False as thy father was to me. 

Never will I forsake thee, faithless. 

And thou thy mother ne’er forsake, 


Until her lira are white and breathless, 
Until in death her eyes shall break. 


ALLAH. 

FROM THE OKRMAR M 4HLMAHK. 

Allah gives light in darkness, 

Allah gives rest in pain. 

Cheeks that are white with weeping 
Allah paints red again. 

The flowers and the blossoms withetj 
Years vanish with flying i'eet; 

But my heart will live* on forever, 
'riiat here in sadness beat. 

Gladly to Allah’s dwelling 
Yonder wimld I take flight; 

There will tlie darkness vanish, 
There will tny eyes have sight 


SEVEiT SONlirETS 

AND A CANZONE, FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


fThe following translations are from the poems of Michael Angelo as ro vised by his nephew Michael Angelo the 
Younger, and were made before the publication of the original text by Guasti.] 


I. 

THE ARTIST. 

Nothing the greatest artist can conceive 
That every marble block doth not confine 
Within itself; and only its design 
The hand that follows nitellect can achieve. 

The ill I flee, the good that I believe, 

In thee, fair lady, lofty and divine, 

Thus hidden lie’; and so that death be mine 
Artj of desired success, doth me bereave. 

Love 19 not guilt}’, then, nor thy fair face, 

Nor fortune, cruelty, nor great disdain, 

Of iny disgrace, nor chance nor destiny, 

If in thy heart both death and love find place 
At the same time, and if my humble brain, 
Burning, can notning draw but death from thee. 


II. 

riRB. 

Not n^thout fire can any workman fliould 
Tha iron^toAis preconceived design, 
Norcatti^ar^st without fire refine 
AndpaH&fHMh all its dross the gold ; 

Korean i^lve the phoenix, we are told, 

Except by fire^Hence if such death be mine 
1 hope to rilMjiniin with the divine, 

Whom deatqpuigments, and time cannot make 

O aweet, sweet oWh ! 0 fortunate fire that burns 

Within me stSHro «enovate my days, 

Though I aiti almost numbered with the dead! 

If it# nature unto heaven returns 

element, me, tdndled in its bla#e, 

W Hi it bear ihiward when my life is ned. 


IIL 

YOUTH AND AOE. 

Oh give me back the day.'? when loose and free 
To iny blind passion were.lliu curb niul rein. 

Oh give me back the angelic fa<‘e again, 

With which all virtue, buried seems to be ! 

Ob give my pj ntiiig footsteps bac^ to irio, 

'I’lnit are in age so slow and fraught with pain, 
And fire and moisture in the heart and brain, 

If thou wouldst have me burn and weiip for theet 

If it be true thou livest alone, Amor, 

On the Hweel-bitter tears of htiinan hearts, 

In an old man thou canst md wake desire; 

Souls that have almost reached the other shore 
Of a diviner love should feel the darts. 

And be as tinder to a holier fire. 


IV. 

OLD AGE. 

I Tmi course of my lung life hath reached at last, 

In fragile bark’ o’er a tempestuous sea, * 

The common harbor, where must rendered be 
Account of all the actions of the past. 

'Hie impassionc I phantasy, that, vague and vast, 
Mailc art an idol and a king to me, 

Was an illusion, and but vanity 
Were*the desires that hired me and harassed. 
Theiflreams of love, that were so sweet of yore, 
Wliai are they now, when two deaths may b« 
mine, — 

One sure, and one forecasting its alarms V 
Painting and sculpture satisfy no more 
Tim soul iid^ turning to the Lovo Divine, 

Tiint oped, to embrace ua, on Hm oroea ilk anim. 
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V. 

TO VITTORIA OOWSfKA* 

Lady, how can it chance — yet thin we see 
in long experience — that will longer last 
A living image carved from quarries vast 
Than its own maker, who dies presently ? 

Cause yieideth to effect if this so hot 
Au^ even Nature is by Art surpassed; 

This know I, who to Art have given the past, 
But see that Time is breaking faith with me. 

Perhaps on jpw>th^£ us long life can I 
Either in color or in stone t>estow, 

By noVr portraying each in look and mien; 

So that a thousand years after we die, 

How fair thou wast, and I how full of woe, 
And wherefore 1 so loved thee, may be seen. 


VI. 

^ TO VITTOKIA COLONNA. 

When the prime mover of my many sighs 
Heaven took through death from out her earthly 
place. 

Nature, that never made so fair a face, 

Remained ashamed, and tears were in all eyes. 

0 fate, unheeding mv impassioned cries! 

0 hopes fallacious ! O thou spirit of grace, 

Where art thou now? Earth holds in its funbrace 
Thv lovely limbs, thy holy thoughts the skies. 
Vainly did cruel death attempt to stay 
The rumor of thy virtuous renown, 

That Lethe’s waters could not wash away ! 

A thousand leaves, since he hath stricken thee down. 
Speak of thee, nor to thee could Heaven convey. 
Except through death, a refuge and a crown. 


'■ til 

DANFS. 

What should be said of hirn cannot be said; 

By too great splendor is bis name attended ; 

To blame is easier those who him offended, 

Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our instruction ; then to God ascended ; 
Heaven opened wide to him its portals splen« 
did, 

Who from his country’s, closed against him, 
fled. 

Ungrateful land ! To its own prejudice 
Nurse of his fortunes; and this showeth well 
That the most perfect most of grief shall see. 
Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 

That as his exile hath no parallel, 

Ne’er walked the earth a greater man than he. 


VIII. 


CANZONE. 

Ah me! ah me! when thinking of the years, 

The vanished years, alas, I do not find 
Among them all one day that was my own! 
Fallacious hopes, desires of the unknown, 
Lamenting, loving, burning, and in tears, 

(For hunmn passions all have stirred my mind), 
Have held me, now I feel and know, confined 
Both from the true and good still far away. 

I perish day by day ; 

The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more 
dreary, 

And 1 am near to fall, infirm and weary. 



SBBICATION.— FBOU MT ARM-CHAHt. 


ULTIMA THULE, 


DBDICATIOK. 

TO G. G. 

With favorixiff winds, o^er sunlit seas, 

We sailed for toe Hesperides, 

The land where golden apples grow; 

But that, ah I that was long ago. 

How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams, 
That land of dction and of truth, 

The lost Atlantis of our youth! 

Whither, ah, whither ? Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 

Where sea-gulls scream, and breakers roar, 
And wreck and sea-weed line the shore? 

• 

Ultima Thule ! Utmost Isle ! 

Here in thy harbors for a while 
We lower our sails ; a while we rest 
From the unending, endless quest. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Deap he lay among his books I 
The peace of God was in his looks. 

As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er Maximilian’s tomb,l 

So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as tiiemsekes. 

Ah 1 his hand will nevermore 
l\im their storied pages o’er; 

Nevermoje his lips repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 

I-.et the lifeless 1)ody rest! 

He is gone, who was Its guest ; 

Gone, as travellers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 

Traveller! in what realms afar, 

In what planet, in what star, 

In what vast, aerial space, 

Shines the light upon thy face ? 

In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-nig^t ? 

Poet! thou, whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse; 

Thou hast sung, with organ tone, 

In Benkalion’s life, thine own ; 

On the ruins of the Past 
Blooms the perfect ftower at last. 

Friend ! but yetdllday the bells 
Rang for thee ti^ir loud farewells; 

And to-day they loll for thee, 

Lying dead beyofhd the sea ; 

Jjying dead among tiiy books, 
peace of Godin ail thy looks. 

A Bl IIm Oolkbelie XmilbnMk. 


THE CHAMBER OVEx THE ftAVBL 

Is it so far from thee 
Thou canst no longer see, 

In the Chamber over the Gate, 

That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing stuo 
For his son, who is no more ? 

O Absalom, my son ! 

Is it so long ago 

That cry of human woe 

From the walled city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 
In the distance Of to-^lay ? 

O Absalom, my son I 

There is no far or near, 

There is neither there nor here, 

There is neither soon nor late, 

In that Chamber o\’^er the Gate, 

Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

O Absalom, my son I 

From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like a blast, 

Over seas that wreck and drown, 

,Over tumult of trailic and town; 

And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Ab.saloin, my son I 

Somewhere nt every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Lo<d\a forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Oi messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Absalom, niy son 1 

He goes forth from the do»'ir, 

Who K.hall return no more. 

With him our ju / departs; 

The light goes uit in our heartt; 

In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

0 Absalom, my son ! 

TItat ’t is a common grief 
Bringeth but slight relief ; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Oure is the heaviest cross ; 

And forever the cry will be, 

“Would God I had died for thee, 

O Absalom, my son I ” 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 

TO THE CHILPEEK OK CAMBIUDOB, 

Who presented to me, on my Sefenty'second Btitbdiy. 
February 27, 1879, this CbAlr made from the WoodM 
the Village Blacksmith’i Ohesttmt-Trea. 

Ak 1 a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne / 

Or hy wliat reason, or what right diiriii% 

Ciiii 1 proclaim it mine / 

Only, perhaps, by right divine of lOQf 
It may to me belong; 

ODly>ecaiiBe the spreading ch ee fa i MN W 
Of old waft attng by me. 



Well I remember it in all its prime, 

When in the sUmmer-time 
The affluent foliaf^e of its branches made 
A j^averu of cool shade. 

There, bj* the blacksmith’s forge, beside the street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 

And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tosfjwd its great arms about, 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 

And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have bv my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the past. 

The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time. 

1 see again, as one in vision sees, 

The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and caOy 
* And the brown chestnuts fall. 

I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 

I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
, The iron white with heat 1 

And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than tliree-score years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined” 

The precious keepsakes, Into which is wrought 
Tie givcr*s loving thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafleea now ao long, 
BkMMom again in M^ng. 

''' ' 


JUGURTHA. 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the African monarch, the splendid, 
As down to his death in the hollow 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended, 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo I 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision, that lured him to follow, 
With the mist and the darkness blended, 
And the dream of his life was ended; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 


THE IKON PEN, 

Made from a fetter of Bonnlyard, the Prisoner of Chit* 
Ion ; the handle of wood from the Frigate Constitvh 
tion, and bound with a circlet of gold, inset with three 
precious stones from Siberia, Oeylon, and Maine. 

I THOUGHT this Pen would arise 
Prom the casket where it lies — 

Of itself would arise and write 
My thanks and my surprise. 

When you gave it me under the pines, 

I drean^ed tnese gems from the mines 
Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 
Would glimmer as thoughts in the lines ; 

That this iron link from the chain 
Of Bonnivard might retain 
Some verse of tne Poet who sang 
Of the prisoner and his pain ; 

That this wood from the frigate’s mast 
Might write me a rh 3 Tne at last, 
it used to write on the sky 
The song of the sea and the blast 

But motionless as 1 wait, 

Like a Bishop lying in state t 

Lies, the Fen, w^ its mitre ol gplAg 
Jipd its jewels hiTiolata. 

% ’ 


KQB]m!?*BUiai£X. HELEN OE TVBE. 



rhen most I speak, and say 
That the light of that summer day 
In the garden under the pines 
Shall not i&de and pass away. 

I shall see you standing there, 

Caressed by the fragrant air, 

With the shadow on your face, 

And the sunshine on your hair. 

1 shall hear the sweet low tone 
Of a voice before unknown, 

Saying, ‘‘This is from me to you — 
From me, and to you alone.” 

And in words not idle and vain 
I Shall answer and thank you again 
For the gfit, and the grace of the gift, 
0 beautiful Helen of Maine ! 

And forever this gift will be 
As a blessing from you to me. 

As a drop of the dew of your youth 
On the leaves of an aged tree. 


EGBERT BURNS. 

f SEE amid the fields of Ayr 
A ploughman, who, in foul and fair, 

W Sin^ at his task 
So cleir, we know not if it is 
The laverock’s song we hear, or his, 
Kor caiii to ask. 

For him the ploughing of those fields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain ; 

Songs flush with purple bloom the rye, 
Ibe plover's call, the curlew’s cry. 

Sing in his brain. 

Toudbed by bis hand, the wayside weed 
Becomes a flower ; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 

Is clothed with beauty ; gorse and grass 
And heather, where his i^tsteps pass, 
The brighter seem. 

He sings of love, whose flame illumes 
The darkness of lone cottage rooms ; 

He feels the force, ' 

The treacherous undertow and stress 
Of wayward passions, and no less 
The keen remorse. 

At moments, wrestling with his fate, 

His voice is harsh, but not with hate; 

The brush-wood, hung 
Abwe the tavern door, lets fall 
Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall 
Upon his tongue. 

But still the music of bJs song 
Bit6B o'er ttll elate and staoiyf | 

Im mimmMflwffla 


Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood^ 
Its discords but an interlude 
Between the 'wordH. 

And then to die so voting and leave 
Unfinished what he might achii*vel 
Yet better sure 

Is thi^ than wandering np and down 
An old man in a country town, 

Inlirin and poor. 

For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-nooh, 

His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Each rustling bough. 

His presence haunts this room to-night, 
A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 

Welcome beneath this roof of mine ! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost ! 


HELEN OF TYRE. 

What phantom is this that anjHjars 
Through the purple mi.sts of tne years, 
Itself but a mist like these V 
A woman of cloud and of tire ; 

It is she ; it is Helen of Tyro, 

The town jn the midst ot the seat. 

O Tyre! in thy crowded streets 
The phantom api ‘ars and retreaU, 
vlnd the Israciiics that sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brass, 

Look up as they see her pass, 

And murmur “.Jezebel! ” 

The i another phantom is seen 
At her side, in a gray gabardine, 

With beard that tioata to his waiut) 
It is Simon Magus, the Seer ; 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 

He says : “ From this evil fame, 

From this life of sorr -w and shame, 

I will lift thee and make thee miit0| 
Ti;.m hast been Queen Tlaiidace, 

Aud Helen of Troy, and shall be 
The lutelligenue Divine! ” 

Oh, sweet as the breath of morn, 

To the fall* a and i-^riorn 

Are w.'ispered words of praise; 

For the famisncd heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and decelvCi, 
And tl'e promise that beUays. 

So she follows from land to land 
The wiaard'e beckoning hand, 

Ai a leaf is bloimoy 
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Till tftiifiihes into night. 

0 ihite 0 toop down and wrii% 
^ r With thj finger in the d^8ii 


OLD ST. DAVID'S AT RADNQE. 


0 town In the midst of the sentii 
Withthy 1‘afte ot oedar-treee» 

Thy merchandise and tby ehlp^ 
Thoii, too, art become as naught, 

A plmtom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon nien^s lips. 


ELEGIAC. 

Pabk is. the morning with mist; in the narrow 
month of the harbor 

MofiionleeB lies the sea, under its curtain of cloud; 

Dreamflf glimmer the sails of ships on the distant 
horizon, 

Like to the towers of a town, built on the verge 
of the sea. 

Slowly and stately and still, they sail forth into 
the ocean ; 

Witli them sail my tlioughts over the. limitless 
deep, 

Farther and farther away, borne on by unsatisfied 
longings, 

Unto Hesperian isles, unto Ausonian shores. 

Now they have vanished awaj", have disanpeared 
in the ocean ; 

Sunk are the towers of the town into the depths 
of the sea I 

All have vanished but those tliat, moored in the 
neighboring roadstead, 

SaillesB at anchor ride, looming so large in the 
mist 

Vanished, too, are the thoughts, the dim, unsatis- 
fied longings ; 

Sunk are the turi’ets of cloud into the ocean of 
dreams ; 

While in a haven of rest my heart is riding at 
anchor, 

Held by the chains of love, held bv the anchors 
of trustl 


What an Image of peace and rest 
Is this little church among its graveel 
All is so quiet; the troubled breast, 

The wounded ^irit, the heart oppressed, 

Here may find the repose it craves. 

See, how the ivy climbs and expands 
Over this humble hermitage, 

And seems to caress with its little hands 
'^The rough, gray stones, as a child that stands 
Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age ! 


You cross the threshold ; and dim and small 
Is the space that serves for the Shepherd’s 
Fold; 

The narrow aisle, the bare, white wall, 
llie pews, and the pulpit quaint and tall. 

Whisper and say: Alas ! we are old.'* 


Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton 
Hardly more spacious is than this ; ^ 

But Poet and Pastor, blent in one, 

Clothed with a splendor, as of the sun, 
That lowly and holy edifice. 


It is not the wall of stone without ^ 

That makes the building small or greats » 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcomeih doubt, ,(/ 
And the Jove that stronger is than hate. 


Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 

Were I a pastor of Holy Church, ^ 

More than a Bishop’s diocese • ' * 

Should I prize this place of rest, and release 
From farther longing and farther 

Here would I stay, and let the world ll^ 
With its distant thunder roar and rollM 
Storms do not rend the sail that is furle<^*, 
Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirledL; 

In an eddy of wind, is the anchored 


FOLK SONGS. 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. 

Ih St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted; 

And now, though ages intervene, 

Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and small, 

As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great. 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 

Clan enter ; 

No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with anowi fiait 
Its centre. 


For all at last the cock will crow, 

Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more they have denied 

The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suffering face 

Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 

Wounds of the soul, though healed, will achef 

The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 

Lost innocence returns no more; 

We are not what we were before 

Trangrassion. 




TM *nD» MTOS, THE TEDB^ FAitS. — TOT! WlHDMILL. 


Blit noMd wniUy C^ogit dastj,iuid Jbdfttt And conscious still of the 4^vine 

jBHieirom disasteir Knoaefeat Within them, lio on eartklRmiiM 

The smnget, No longer. 




THE TIDE RISES, THE TIDE FALLS. 

The tide ™i|| ||'Ae tide falls, 

The twilighrapirkens. the curlew calls; 

Along the seiT^ands damp and brown 
The traveller Jhastens toward the town, 

And the iide rises, the tide falls. 

Darkness on roofs and walls, 

But the swtflBhe darkness calls and calls ; 

The little with their soft, white hands, 

Efface the fom^intsjln the sands, 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

Tlie morning breaks ; the steeds in their stalls 
Stamp and neigh, as the hostler calls ; 

The day returns, but nevermore 
Returns the traveller to the shore, 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


MAIDEN AND WEATHERCOCK 

MAIDEN. 

0 Weathercock on the village tpire, 

With your golden feathers all on tire, 

Tell me, what can you see from your perch 
Above there over the tower of the church? 

WEATHERCOCK. 

1 can see the roofs and the streets below, 

And the people moving to and fro, 

And beyond, without either roof or street, 

*he great aaU sea, and the fisherman’s fleet 

I can s^ a ship come sailing in 
^yond the headlands and harbor of Lvnn, 

^ young man standing on the deck, 

With a sill^ kerehief round his neck. 

his Ups, 


Now he is pressing h to 


And now he is lifting and waving his hand. 
And blowing the kissei^ toward the land. 

MAIDEN. 

Ah, that ift the ship from over the sea, 

That is bringing iny lover back to me. 

Bringing iny lover bo fond and true, 

Who does not change with the wind like you* 

WEATHERCOCK. 

If I change with all the winds that blow. 

It is only bo< auso they made me »o, 

And peoph'. would think It wondrous strange, 

If I, a Weathercock, should not change- 

O pretty Maiden, so tine and fair, 

With your dreamy eyew ami }'our golden ludr, 

Wherrvou and your lover meet to-day 

You will thank me for looking some other way. 


THE WINDMILL. 

Behold ! a giant am I ! 

Aloft here in niy tower. 

With my granite jnws 1 devour 
The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air in^ arms, 

For 1 know it Is ail for me. 

1 hear the sound of flails 

Far off, from the threshlii^flooni 
In binis, with their open oooiSy 
And the the ^ rny bsBAi 
L oiMlirMlIloudirxoaii. 
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IstaiMlliereItt ^ - * 

With my&wimtkB xwsk 
And whieberer way 
( meet it At«e to face, 

As a br^ve man Him hia lea* ’ 

And while we wrestle and atrive 

My master, the miller, atande 
Afid leedi me with his lumda ; 


him thrive. 
JdalMmletd of lands. 


- -a 7 „ ®*y breast, 

And aU Ik peaoe withii^ 


SONNETS. 


MY CATHEDRAL. 

♦ 

Zjmx two cathedral towers these stately pines 
(Tpiift their fretted summits tipped with cones; 
Ttie arch beneath them is not uuilt with stones, 
Not Art but Nature traced these lovely lines, 
And carved this graceful arabesque of vines ; 

No organ bat the wind here sighs and moans, 
No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s bones. 

No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter ! the pavement, carpeted with leaves, 

Gives bacK a softened echo to thy tread ! 

Listen! the choir is singing; all the birds, 

Xn leafy galleries beneath the eaves, 

Are singing! listen, ere the sound be fled, 

And learn there may be worship without words. 


THE BURIAL OF THE POET. 

RICHARD H£J«BY DArX. 

Ih the old churchyard of his native town, 
And in the ancestral tomb beside the wall, 
We laid him in the sleep that comes to all, 
And left him to his rest and his renown. 


The snow was falling, as if Heaven dropped down 
White flowers of Paradise to strew his pall ; — 
The dead around him seemed to wake, and call 
His nume, as worthy of so white a crown. 

And now the moon is shining on the scene, 

And the broad sheet of snow is written o’er * 
With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 

As once the winding-sheet of Saladin 
With chapters of the Koran; but, ah! more 
Mysterious and triumphant signs are these. 


NIGHT. 

Into the darkness and the hush of night 
Slowlj' the landscape sinks, and fades away, 
And with it fade the phantoms of the day, 

The ghosts of men and things, that haunt Uu 
light. 

The crowd, the clamor, the pursuit, |^e flight, 

The unprofitable splendor and db^ay, 

The agitations, and the cares that prey 
Upon our hearts, all vanish out of sight. S 
Tlie better life begins ; the world no more 
Molests us; all its records we Btfujjk,' 

From the dull commonplace boplBl Otir lives, 
That like a palimpsest is written ov 
With trivial incidents of time anu place, 

And lo 1 the ideal, hidden beneath, revives. 


L’ENVOI. 


THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 

Aa the birds come in the Spring, 

We know not from where; 

As the stars come at evening 
From depths of the air ; 

As the rain comes from the cloud. 

And tlie brook from the ground; 

As suddenly, low or loud, 

Out of silence a sound ; 

As the grape comes to the vine, 

The fruit to the tree ; 

Ae the wind comes to the pine, 

And ^e tide to the sea; 

As comethe white sailt of sMpe 
O'er tfaeoom's veige; 


As comes the smile to the Upe, 

The foam to the surge ; 

So come to the Poet his songs, 

All hitherward blown 
From the mistv realm, that belongs 
To the vast Unknown. 

His, and not his, are the lays 
He sings ; and their fame 
Is his, and not his; and the praise 
And the pride of a name. 

For voices pursue him by day, 

And haunt him by night, 

And he listens, and needs must 
When the Angnl aays t ** Write 1 






m THE HAJRBOB. 

TOTIMA THTOE.-PABT II. 


BBOAUOCD. 

opon tJbe eea of Thought, 
Still unattehifid the Iwid it sought, 
My mind, withhwsely-hangmg swls, 
Lies widting thfe auspicious gales. 

On cither side, behind, before. 

The ocean stretches like a floor, — 

A level floor of ainethyst, 

Crowned by a golden dome of mist 

Blow, breath of inspiration, blow! 
Shake and uplift this golden glow! 
And fill the canvas of the mind 
With wafts of thy celestial wind. 

Blow, breath of song! until I feel 
The straining sail, the lifting keel, 
The life of the awakening sea, 

Its motion and its mystery I 


HERMES TRI8ME01STUS. 

Ai Seleucus narrates, Hemes describes the principles 
that rank as wholes in two myriads of books ; or, as we 
are informed by Manetho, he perfectly unfolded these 
principles in three myriads ix thousand five hundriKi 
uid twenty-five volumes. ... , . 

. . Our ancestors dedicated the inventions of their 
nisdom to this deity, Inscribing all their own writings 
dtb the name of Hemes. — Iamblioos. 

StiiX through Egypt’s desert places 
S Flows the lordly Nile, 

From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile. 

Still the pyramids imperious 
Fierce the cloudless skies, 

And the Sphiniit stares with mysterious, 
Solemn, stony eyes. 

But where are the old Egyptian 
Demi-gods and kings 7 
Nothing left but an inscription 
Graven on stone** and rings. 

Where are Helios and Hephffistus, 

Gods of eldest eld V 
Where is Hermes Trismedstus, 

Who their secrets held V 

Where are now the many hundred 
Thousand books he wrot'^ ? 

By the Thaumaturgista plundered, 

Lost in lands remote ; 

In^blivion sunk forever, 

As when o’er the land 
Blows a storm-wind, in the river 
Sinks tile scattered sand. 

Something unsubstantial, ghostly 
Seems this Theurgist, 

In d^ meditation mostly 
Wrapped, as in a mist. 

Vague, phantasmal, and unreal 
^ To our thought he seems, 

Walking In a world Ideal, 

In a land of dreams. 

Was be one, or many, merging 
Kame and lame m nne^ 


Like a stream, to which, oonvefgtnfl^ 
Many streamlets run V 
Till, with gathered power proceeding^ 
Ampler sweep it takes, 

Downward the sveet waters leading 
From unnumbered lakes. 

By the Nile I see him wandering, 
lousing now and then, 

On the mystic union pondering 
Between gnds and men ; 

Half believing, wholly feeling, 

With supreme delight, 

How the gods, themselves concealing, 
Lift men to their height. 

Or in Tholies, the hundred-gated, 

In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, as if conswrated, 

A diviner air ; 

And amid discordant noises, 

In the jo.stling throng. 

Hearing far, celestial voices 
Of Olympian song. 

Who shall call his dreams fallacious ? 

Who has searched or sought 
All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought f 
Who, in his own skill confiding, 

Shall with rule and line 
Mark the border-land dividing 
Human and divine 'i 

Trismegisf us ! three times greatest I 
How tliv name sublime 
Has de.scendcd to this latest 
Progeny of Time ! 

Happy they whose written pages 
Perish with their lives, 

If among the rrumbling ages 
Still their name survives! 

Tliine, 0 priest Egypt, lately 
Found I in the \'aHt, 
Weed-encumbered, Hombro, stately, 
Grave-yard of the Past; 

And a presence moved before mo 
On that gloomy shore, 

Aa a waft of wind, that o’er me 
Breathed, and was no more. 


THE POET’S OALKNDAB. 


jAMua am I; oldest of potentate* ; 

Forward I look, and backward, and below 
I count, as god of avenues and gateii, 

The yet» that through my portaw come tafl ga 

IL 

I block the toadA and drift the field* w% 

I chaae tin* wfld-fowl from tlie fwMb 
Mv frost* efingfitl the river* in tbeif flo«A . _ 

My fire* %bt up the hearth* and beacti el nMI 



slip 


THB POET’S CALENDAM. 


idth my tifle ; 

_ of the pine; 

I Jlefore my chariot^wheele fhe fishes glide. 

By me all things unclean are purified, 

By me the souls of men washed white again ; 
E*en the unlovely tombs of thcee who died 
Without a dirge, I cleanse from every stain. 



Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights; 

Tlie mower*a scythe makes music to my ear; 
I am the mother of all dear delights; 

1 am the fairest daughter of the yw* 


JOLT. 

My emblem is the Lion, and I breathe 
The breath of Libyan deserts o’er the land; 



' MARCH. 

[ Martins am ! Once first, and now the third ! 

To lead the Year was mv appointed place ; 

A mortal dispossessed mo by a word, 

And set there Janus with the double face.' 

Hence I make war on all the human race ; 

I shake the cities with my hurricanes ; 

I flood the rivers and tlieir banks efface, 

And drown the farms and hamlets with my rains. 

APRir- 

1 <men wide the portals of the Spring 
To welcome the procession of tlie flowers, 

With their gay banners, and the birds that sing 
Their song of songs from their aerial towers. 

I soften with my sunshine and my showers 
The heart of earth ; with thoughts of love I glide 
Into the hearts of men ; and with the Hours 
Upon the Bull with wreathM horns I ride. 

MAT. 

Hark, The sea-faring wild-fowl loud proclaim 
My coming, and the swarming of the bees. 

These are my heralds, and behold I my name 
Is written in blossoms on the hawthom-treea. 

I tell tile mariner when to sail the seas; 

I waft o’er all the land from far away 
The bifath and bloom of the Hesperides, 

My birthplace. I am Mala. 1 am May* 

JUNE. 

Mine Is the Month of Hoses ; yes, and mine 
The Month of Marriages ! All pleasant sights 
scents, the fragrance of the blossoming vine, 
The foliajyi;e of the valleys and the heights. 


My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, . 

And bent before me the pale barveste stand. 
The lakes and rivers shrink at my command, 
And there is thirst and fever in the air; 

The sky is changed to brass, the earth to sand, 
1 am the Emperor whose nanSe I bear. 


AUGUST. 

The Empiror Octavian, called the August, 

I being his favorite, bestowed his name 
U^n me, and 1 hold it still in trust, 
in memory of him and of his fame. 

I am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Burns less intensely than the Lion’s rage; 
Sheaves are my only* garlands, and I claim 
The golden Harvests as my heritage. 


8EPTEMBER. 

I bear the Scales, where hang in equipoise 
The night and day; and when unto my 
I ^t my trumpet, with its stress and noise 
Fly the white clouds like tattered sails of ships ; 
The tree-tops lash the air with sounding whips ; 
Southward the clamorous sea-fowl wing tlu-u 
flight; 

The he^es are all red with haws and hips, , 
The Hunter's Moon reigns empress of the nighi* 


OCTOBER. 

My^rnaments are fruits ; my garments leaves, 
Woven like cloth of gold, and crimson dyed; 
I do not boast the harvesBug of sheaves. 

O’er orchards and o’er vineywda 1 p«side* 




MAB MVSB. 


fhooffii on ill« Soor|>ian I ride» 

The dmmy Airis full, and overflows 
With tender memories of the summer-tide, 

/nd mingled voices of the doves and crows. 

MOVKUniER. < 

The Centaur, Sagittarins, am I, 

Bom of Ixion’s and the cloud’s embrace ; 

With sounding hoofs across the earth 1 fly, 

A steed Thessalian with a human face. 

Sliarp winds the arrows are with which I chase 
The leaves, halt dead already with affright ; • 

I shroud myself in gloom ; and to the race 
Of mortals bring nor comfort nor delight 

PBOBMBER. 

Riding upon the Goat, with snow-white hair, 

1 come, the last of all. This crown of mine 
fs of the holly; in ntr hand X bear 
The thyrsus, tipped with fragrant cones of pine 
[ celebrate the birth of the Divine, 

• And the i^turn of the Saturnian reign ; — 


Of thine, to put the woils I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty ? 

TRAVSLLBR. 

Tea; I would learn of thee thy : mg, 

^ With all its flowing numbers, 

And in a voice as ftesh end strong 
As thine is, sing it all de)' long, 

And hear it in my slumbers. 

THE KIVEti. 

A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was 1 at first, resembling 
A little child, that all alone 
Comes venturing liown tlie sta'rs of stoni, 
Irresolute and trembling. 

Later, by wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I panted ; 

Out of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled. 

Like one pursued ana haunted* 



My songs are carols sung at every shrine, 
rroclaiming Peace on earth, good will 
men?’ 


HAD RIVER, 

IK THE WHITE MOUKTAIKfl, 
TBAVELLEB. 

Why dost thou wildly rush and roar. 

• Mad River, O Mad River ? 

Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy hurrying, headlong waters o^ex 
This rocky shelf forever V 

What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 

Why all this fret and flurry ? 

Dost thou not know that what is oest 
Ji tlds too restless world Is rest 
Prom over-work and worry ? 

THE RIVEB. 

What wonldst thou in these mountains seek, 
, . O atcanger from the city ? 
2tBpiiriu^^ia&fwiool^ freak 


^ I tossed my anus, I sang aloud, 
to My Voice exultant blending 

With thunder from the passing cloud. 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 
Tlio rush of rain descending. 

I heard the distant ocean call, 

Imploring and entreating; 

Drawn onward, o’er this rocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to the greeting. 

And now, beset with many ills, 

I A toilsome lif* 1 follow; 

Compelled to carry from the hills 
'j ueae logs to the imfmticnt mills 
Below there in the hollow. 

Yet something ever cheers and charmi 
The rudenef^s of my labors; 

Dally I water wit;, ♦hese arms 
The cattle of a hundred farms, 

And have the birds for neighbon* 

Men cell me Mad, and well they hm^, 
When, full rage and troubw^ 

I bnrit my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweet their wooden bridge away, 
like withered mds or stnbbk* 



At rf^'WlBDgBSEHB^-THl! .CBUSADE. 

■» their ow„, 

lauds unknown, 
Passed to suffer and to die. 


:Kow go and wrK#thy lUtla rliyme, 
As of tfune own matiag. 
Thou seest the day is past its prime; 
I can no longer waste mr ^ime; 

l^e are tired m waiting. 


AITF 

Iir MMOBY oa J. T. F. 

we meet again ! That is the meaning 
Of the lamiliar words, that men repeat 
, At parting in the street. 

Ah (yes, till than ! but when death intervening 
Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for the Again. 


0 the simple, childlike tru^t f 
O the faith that could believe 
What the harnessed, iron’orniled 
Knights of Christendom had huled, 

By their prowess, to achieve, 

They, the children, could and must! 

Little thought the Hermit, preaching 
Holy Wars to knight and baron, 

That the words dropped in his teaciiing, 
His entreaty, his beseeching, 

Would by children’s hands be gleaned. 
And the staff on which he leaned 
Blossom like the rod of Aaron. 


The friends who* leave us do not feel the sorrow 
Of parting, as we feel it, who must stay 
Lamenting day by day, 

And knowing, when we wake upon the morrow, 
We shall not find in its accustomed place 
The one beloved face. 

It were a double grief, if the departed, 

Being released from earth, should still retain 
A sense of e^hly ^in ; 

It were a double grief, if the true-hearted, 

Who loved us here, should on the farther shore 
Remember us no more. 

Believing, in the midst of our afflictions. 

That death is a beginning, not an end. 

We cry to them, and send 
Farewells, tliat better might be called predictions, 
Being fore-shadowings of the future^ thrown 
Into the vast Unknown. 

Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 

Women received tlieir dead 
Raised up to life, then only for a season 
Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Untu we meet again I 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 

[a fragment.] 

I. 

What is this I read in history, 

Full of marv'el, full of mystery, 
Difflcolt to understand V 


Is it fiction, is it truth? 

Children in the flower of youth, 

in Vinont- an/) 'kon>) in 



Journeying to the Holy Land I 


Who shall answer or divine ? 
Never since the world was made 
Such a wonderful crusade 
Started forth for Palestine. 

Never while the world shall last 
Will it reproduce the past ; 

Never will it see again 
Such an arm3% such a band, 

Over mountain, over main, 
Journeying to the Holy Land* 

lAe a shower of blossoms blown 
Prom the parent trees were they;, 
tike a hock of birds that hy 
Through ths unfrequented ^y, 


As a summer wind upheaves 
The innumerable leaves 
In the bosom of a wood, — 

Not as separate leaves, but massed 
All together by the blast, — ® 

So for- evil or for good 
His resistless breath upheaved 
All at once the many-leaved, 
Many-thoughtcd multitude. 

In the tumult of the air 

Rock the boughs with all the nests 

Cradled on their tossing crests ; 

By the fervor of his prayer 
Troubled hearts were everywhere 
Rocked and tossed in huma'^ breasts. 

For a centu^, at least, 

His prophetic voice had ceased ; 

But thb air was heated still 
By his lurid words and will. 

As from fires in far-off woods, 

In the autumn of the year, 

An unwonted fever broods 
In the sultry atmosphere. 

II. 

In Cologne the bells were ringing, 

In Colo^e the nuns we»e singing 
Hymns and canticles divine; 

Loud the monks sang in their stalls. 
And the thronging streets were loud 
With the voices of the crowd ; — 
Underneath the city walls 
Silent flowed the liver Rhine. 

From the gates, that summer day 
Clad in robes of hodden gray. 

With the red cross on the breast, 
Azure-eyed and golden-haired, 

Forth the young crusaders fared; 
While above the band devoted 
Consecrated banners floated, 
Fluttered many a flag and streamer. 
And the cross o’er all the rest I ^ 
Singing lowly, meekly, slowly, 

** Give us, give us back tne holy 
Sepulchre^iof the Redeemer ! *' 

On the vast profession pressed, 
Youths and maidens. . . . 


in. 

Ah ! what master hand shall paint 
How they journeyed on their way, 
How the days grew long and dreaiy, 
How their little feet grew weaiy, 
How their little hearts grew famt I 

Ever swifter day by day 
Plow^ the houiew^ nvar; eV9f 


THSS CITY AND THE SEA. CHIMES. 
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Mora and more its whiteniag currant 
Broke and ecattewd into spray, 

Till the calmly-flowing river 
Changed into a mountain torrent, 
Kushmg from its glacier graen 
Down tkiongh chasm iimd black ravine. 
Like a phoenix in its nest, 

Burned the red sun in the West, 
Sinking in an ashen cloud; 

In the last above the crest 
Of the 8ea4ik8 mountain chain, 

Like a phoenix frames shroud, 

Came the rad son back again. 

Now around them, white with snow, 
Closed the mountain peaks. Below, 
Headlong from the precipice 
l)own into the dark abyss, 

Plunged the cataract, white with fosm; 
And it said, Or seemed to say; 

**Oh return, while yet you may, 

Poolish children, to your home, 

Thet^ the Holy City is ! ” 

But the dauntless leader said t 
“ Faint not, though your bleeding feet 
O'er these slippery paths of sleet 
Move but painfully and slowl}*; 

Other feet than yours have bled ; 

Other tears than yours been shed. 
Courage ! lose not heart or hone ; 

On the mountains* southern slope 
Lies Jerusalem the Holy ! " 

As a white rose in its pride, 

By the wind in summer-tide 
Tossed and loosened from the branch, 
Bhowers its petals o’er the ground, 

FrtHn the distant mountain’s side, 
Scattering all its snows around, 

With uivsterious, muffled sound, 
IvOosenaa, fell the avalanche. 

Voices, eclioes far and near, 

Ro^ar of winds and waters blending, 
Mists uprising^ clouds impending, 

Fiiled tnem with a sense of fear, 
Formless, nameless, never ending. 


THE crnr and the sea. 

Phe panting City cried to the Sea, 

** 1 am faint with heat, — O breathe on me ! ’* 

And the Sea said, ** Lo, I breathe ! but my breath 
lo some will be life, to others death! ” 

As to PromeUieus, bringing ease 
In pain, come the Oceaaides, 

^ to the City, hot with the flame 
1)1 the^pitile^ sun, the east wind came. 

R came from the heaving breast of the deep, 
silent as dreams are, and sudden as sleep. 

Lito-giving, death-giving, which will it be; 

D breath of the merciful, merciless 


SUNDOWN. 

efUnmer ann, te sinking low ; 

^jy the tree-tops radden and glow: 
vjnjy the weathercock on the spire 
Of the neighhorlng church is a flame of fire; 
Auk in shadow below. 


O beautiful, awful siinflner day, 

What hast thou given, what taken away ? 
Life and death, and love and heir*, 

Homes made happy or de.solate. 

Hearts made sad or gay i 

On the road of life one mile-stone more I 
In the book of life one leaf turnecl o’er 1 
Like a red seal is the setting sun 
On the good and the evil men have donSy 
Naught can to-day restore I 
Jwip24,1879. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

“E VEWNI nAL MAUTIRIO A QUKSTA I \CZ^^ 

These i\ords tlie poet heard in Paradit^e, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dving here. 

In the true faith was living in iJiat sphere 
Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear, 
Flashed their emilgence on his dazzled eyes. 
Ah me 1 how dark the discipline of pain,* 

Were not the suffering^ followed by the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release ! 

This is our consolation; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense, 

“ 1 came from martyrdom unto this peace! ’* 


DECORATION DAY. 

Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 
On this Field of the Grounded Armm 

Where foes no more molest, 

Nor ientry’s shot alarms I 

Ye have slept on the ground before, 
And started to your feet 

At the cannon’s sudden roar, 

Or the drum's redoubling beat. 

But in this crimp of Death 
No sound your slumljer breaks ; 

Here is no levered I)reath, 

No wouiul that bleeds and acbea. 

All is refuse and peace. 

Untrampled lies the sod; 

The shouts of battle cense, 

It is the Truce of God ! 

Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 

The thoughts of men shall be 

As sentinels to keep 
Your rest from danger free. 

Your silent teni.s of green 
We deck with fra^nt flowert ) 

Yours has the suffering Ijeen, 

T^e memory shall be oura. 
fi, 1882. 


CHIMES. 

'I 

SwKBT chimes ! that in the lotielitieM erf 
Salute the passing hour, mid in the ikrk 
And silent chambers of the bmieehold mark 
The #>vefl»ents of the myriad orbs of light ! 
Throup my iiflosed eyelids, by the innw aight* 
I see the consteUattona in the oie 



tOtlR BY> TBB CSLOCK. — TO THE AVOE. 


Of their gteat circles and hark J 

X almost bear them mhmM ^heir Siffht. 
Metier sleep H is 'io make 
O'er-canopied by the V08t starrf dome 
Of the immeasurable sky; to feel 
Tiie slumberiuff world sink under us, and make 
Hardly an eddy, — a mere rush of foam 
On the grwt sea beneath a sinking keel. 
Aa^ 28, 1879. 


* FOUR BY THE CLOCK. 

Four by the clock I and yet not day; 

But the great world rolls and wheels away, 
With its cities on land, and its ships at sea. 
Into the dawn that is to be ! 

Only the lamp in the anchored bark 
Bends its glimmer across the dark, 

And the heavy breathing of the sea 
Is the only sound that comes to me. 

(fAHAST, Sieptembtr 8, 1880, 
four o’clock iu the morning. 


THE FOUR LAKES OF MADISON. 

Four limpid lakes, — four Naiades 
Or sylvan deities arc those, 


I Now hiddea in cloudt and now revealed, 

/ As if this pkantomt full of pain, 

/ Were hr the crumbling walls concealed, 

' And at the windows seeli again. 

Until at last, serene and proud 
In all the splendor of her light, 

She walks the terraces of cloud. 

Supreme as Empress of the Night. 

I look, but recognize no more 
Objects familiar to my view; 

The very pathway to my door 
Is an enchanted avenue. ^ 

All things are changed. One mass of shade. 
The efin-trees drop their curtains down; 

By palace, park, and colonnade 
*I walk as in a foreign town. 

The very ground beneath my feet 
Is clothed with a diviner air; 

White marble paves the silent street 
And glimmers in the empty square. ® 

Illusion ! Underneath there lies 
The common life of every day ; 

Only the spirit gloriiies 

With its own tints the sober gray. 

In vain we look, in vain uplift 
Our eyes to heaven, if we are blindi 



In flowing nibcs of a/ure dressed ; 

Four lovely handmaids, that uphold 
Iheir shining mirrors, rimmed with gold, 
To the fair city in the West. 

By day the coursers of the sun 
Drink of these waters as they run 
Their swift diurnal round on high; 

By night the constellations glow 
Far down the hollow deeps IhjIow, 

And glimmer in another sky. 

Fair lakes, serene and full of light, 

Fair town, arrayed in robes of white, 

How visionary ye appear ! 

All like a floating’ landscape seems 
In cloud-land or the land of dreams, 
Bathed in a golden atmosphere J 


MOONLIGHT. 

As a pale phantom with a lamp 
Ascends some ruin's haunted stair. 
So glides the moon along the damp 
Mysterious chambers of the air. 


We see but what we have the gift 
Of seeing ; what wo bring we find. 
Jkcitnber 20, 1878, 


TO THE AVON. 

Flow on, sweet river ! like his verse 
Who lies beneath this sculptured hearset 
Nor wait beside the churchyard wall 
For him who oannot hear thy call. ' 

Thy playmate once; I see him now 
A bor with sunshine on his brow, 

And }iear in Stratford’s quiet street 
The patter of his little feet. 

I see him by thy shallow edge 
Wading knee-deep amid the sedge; 

And lost in thought, as if thy stream 
Were the swift nvir of a dream. 

He wonders whitherward it flows ; 

And fain would follow where it goes, 

To §ie wide world, that shall eretong 
Be with hiarnalodiotts soug. 
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BLBQIAO VERSE — THE BELLS OF SAN WT.Aa 


|il 0 w on, stream ! That dream is o*er; 
He stands upon anothiir shore; 

A vaster river near him flows, 

And still he follows where it goes. 


KLKGIAC VERSE. 

1 . 

P'SBADTBi^TDBB of old, some hard In Ionian Is!* 
ends, 

Walking alone by the sea, hearing the wasli of 
the wares, 

JL«eamed the secret from them of the beautiful verse 
elegiac, 

Breathing into his song motion and sound of the 
sea. 

For as the wave of the sea, upheaving in long un- 
dulations, 

Plunges loud on the sands, pauses, and turns, 
and retreats, 

So the Hexameter, rising and singing, with cadence 
sonorous, 

Falls; and in refluent rhytlim back the Penta- 
meter flows.i 


u. 

Not in his youth alone, but in age, may the heart 
of the poet 

Bloom into song, as the gorso blossoms in autumn 
and spring. 


m. 

Not in tenderness wanting, yet rough are the 
rhymes of our poet ; 

Though it be Jacob's voice, EsaiPs, alas! are the 
Hands. 

rv. 

Let us be grateful to writers for what is left in the 
inkstand ; 

When to leav^olf is an art only attained by the 
few. 


V. 

How can the Three be One? you ask me; I an- 
swer by asking, 

flail and snow and rain, are they not three and 
yet one? 

VI. 

By the mirage uplifted the land floats vague In the 
ether- 

Ships ana the shadows of ships hang in the mo- 
tionless air; 

So by the art of the poet our common life is up- 

So, transngured, the world floats in a luminous 
haze. 

vn. 

Like a French poem is Life ; being only perfect In 
' structure 

When with the masculine rhymes mingled the 
feminine are. 

CompMSB Sohiller, 

H«xina«teF utelft dei Spriiuuiusn* flOEsige Rlnle t 
Itt Pentameter drwuf filU »{e melodiioli heie^. 

^ alw> OolMldgiefg tlMU^ 


vm. 

Down from the mountain descends the Rrnoklet. 
. rejoicing in freedom ; 

^ low valley be« 

Glad with the joy of existence, the child goes sliigw 
mg and laughing, ^ 

Little dreaming what toils lie in the latum cdll 
ceoled. 


IX. 

As the ink fr* m our pen, so flow our thoughts anc 
our feelings 

When we begin to write, however sluggish be 
fore. 


X. 

Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the Fountidn of 
Youtli is within us ; 

If we seek it elsewhere, old ^hall we grow In the 
search. 


XT. 

If you would hit the mark, you must aim a Utile 
above it ; 

Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of 
earth. 

XII. 

Wisely the Hebrews admit no Present tense In 
their language ; 

While wo are speaking the word, it is already 
the Past. 

XIII. 

In the twilight of age all things seem strange and 
piiaiitusmal, 

As between daylight and dark ghostlike the land« 
scape appears. 

XIV. 

Great is the art of beginning, but gi eater the art It 
of ending^ 

Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse* 

I88x. 


A 1 UAGMKNT. 

Awake! arise! the hour is late! 

Angels are knocking at thy doort 
They are in haste and cannot wait, 
And once departed come no more. 

Awake! arise I the athlete’s arm 
Ix)ses its strength by too much reet; 
The fallow land, the unfilled farm 
produces only weeds at best* 


THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS.2 

What say the Bells of San Bios 
To the ships that southward pass 
From the hi>rbor of Mazatlan? 

To them it is nothing more 
Than the sound of surf on the shore, 
Nothing mure to master or man. 

But to me, a dreamer of dreams, 

To whotn what is and what seems 
AretiOften one and the same,— 
s fh« lost poem written by Mt. lioii|^hlloir 



208 , PKJCLUDE.— THE WINE Of* 


Tbe belJs of ^ Bias to vm 
HAveifitmitgB^wild melody^ 

Andite eomettiiiig more thuH^^niune. 


1^ Jil« tile voice of tb0 cbmcb ; 
fbo^are tonm that touch and eearch 
Tie ^earte of young and old ; 

One sound to ail, yet each 
Leads a meaning to their speech. 

And the meaning is manifold. 


.They are the voice of the Past, 

Of an age that is fading fast, 

Of a power austere and ^and; 
When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o’er this western world. 

And the Priest was lord of tne land. 


The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 

Has crumbled into the dust; 

And on oaken beams below 
The bells swing to and fro, 

And are green with mould and rust. 

Is, then, the old faith dead,” 

They say, “end in its stead 

Is some new faith proclaimed, 

That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain, 

Unsheltered and ashamed? 


•* Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 


Our^^magSMBdouroornpIainiB; 
And round about us there 
Tbe white doree hiied the air, 

Like tbe white souls of tbe aaints. 


^ The saints ! Aht have they grown 
Forgetful of their own ? 

Are thsy asleep, or dead, 
ThaLppento the sky «i 

Their ruined Missions lie. 

No longer tenanted? 

** Oh, bring us back once more ^ 

IJje vanished days of yore. 

When the world with laith was filled; 
Bring back the fervid 
The hearts of fire and still, 

The hands that believe and build. 


“Then from our tower again 
We will ^nd over land and main 
Our voices of command, 

Like exiled kings who return ^ 

To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lora of the land I ** 


O Bells of San Bias, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again ! 

The Past is deaf to your |)ra 3 "er: 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 

It is daybreak everywh<»«^. 

March 15, 1882. 


TRANSLATIOIJ’S, 


PRELUDE. 

Am treasures that men seek. 
Deep-buried in sea-sands, 
Vanish if they but speak. 

And elude their eager hands. 

So ye escape and slip, 

O songs, and fade away, 
When the word is on my lip 
To interpret what ye say. 

Were it not better, then, 

To let the treasures rest 
Hid from the eyes of men, 
Locked in their iron chest ? 

I have but marked the place. 
But half the secret told, 

That, following this slight trace, 
Others may find the gold. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

Wiu« ever the dear days come back again. 

Those days of June, when lilacs were in bloom, 
And bluebirds sang their sonnets in the gloom 
Of leaves tliat roofed them in from sun or rain? 

I know not; but a presence will remain 
Forever and forever in this room, 

Formless, diffused in air, like a perfume, — 

A phantom of the heart, and not the brain. 

Delicious days 1 when every spoken word 
Was like a foot-fiUl nearer and more near, 
Ai) 4 a mysteiioiis knodting at tbe gate 


Of the heart’s secret places, and we heard 
In tbe sweet tumult of delight and fear 
A voice that whispered, “ Open, 1 cannot wait I 


THE WINE OF JURANgON. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARIJCS CORAH. 

Little sweet wine of Juranpon, 

You are dear to my memorj’^ still ! 

With mine host and his merry song, 
Under the rose-tree I drank m 3 " till. 

Twenty 3 'ears after, passing that way, 
Under the trellis I found again 
Mine host, still sitting there aajfrais, 

And singing still the same refrain. 

Tte Juranpon, so fresh and bold, 

Treats me as one it used to know; 
Souvenirs of the day^ of old 
Already from the bottle flow. 

With glass in hand our glances met; 

We pledge, we drink. How sour it ist 
Never Argenteuil piquette 
Was to my palate sour as this 1 

And 3 "et the vintage was good, In sooth; 

The self-eame juice, the self-same caskl 
It WAS you, O gayety of ii;y youth, 

That fatited in the autumnal flaah 1 



At %A CHAUDBAU. 


AT LA C^AUDEAU. 

. jtBOu tm rm»cH op xaviek marmiidr. 

At La Cbaadeau, — *t is loriE einee then r 
I wae youi^g, — my years twice ten ; ^ . 

All thmge smiled on the happy boy, 

Dreams of love and spngs of joy, 

Aaure of heaven and wave below, 

" At La Cliaudeau* 


— BIEMORTEfih 


At La Chaudeaiu live on. m/lWeiidfc 
Happy to be where God inf Ods: 

And 8<|pAinies, by the^ 

Think of him whot»c sole de‘»t* ^ , 

Is again to sit in the old ch&tcaa 
At La Ohaudeau* 



To La Chaitdeau I come back old: 

My head Is gray, my blood is cold ; 

Selling along the meadow ooze, ' 

Seeking beside the river Seymouse, * 
The days of my,aprihg*time of long ago 
At La Chanl&eau. 

At La Ohaudeau nor heart nor brain 
Ever grows old with grief and pain ; 

A sweet remembrance keeps on age ; 

A tender friendship doth still assuage 
Hie burden of sorrow that one may know 
At La Ohaudeau. 

At La Ohaudeau, had fate decreed 
To limit the wandering life I lead, 
Peradventure I still, forsooth, 

Should have mserved my fresh green youth. 
Under the shadows the hill-tops throw 
At La Ohaudeau. 


A QUIET LIFE. 

PROM THE FRENCH. ‘ 

Let him who will, by force or fraud innate, 

Of courtly grandeurs gain the slippery height i 

, I^ leaving not ihe home of my delight. „ 
I*ar Irom the world and noise will menitate. 

Then, witlnait pomps or perils of the g*eat, 

1 shall behold the day succeed the night ; 

Behold the alternate seasons tnke their flight, 
And ill serene repose old ago await. 

And so, whenever Death shall come to close 
The happy moments that my days compose, 

I, full of years, shall die, obscure, alone ! 

How wretched is the man, witn lionors crowned, 
Who, having not the one thing needful found, 
Dies, known to all, but to himself unknown. 
SepttmbtT 11, 1879. 


PEESONAL POEMS. 


toss AND GAIN. 

When I compare 

What I have lost with what I have gained, 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little roofh do I find for pride. 

I am aware 

How many days have been idly spent ; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen short or been turned aside. 

But who shall dare 

To measure loss and gain in this wise ? 
D^at may be victory in disguise ; 

The lowest ebb is tne turn of the tide. 


AUTUMN WITHIN. 

It is autumn ; not without, 

But within me is the cold. 

Youth and spring are all about; 

* It is I that have grown old. 

Birds are darting through the air, 
Singing, building without rest; 
life is stifling everywhere, 

Save within my lonely breast. 

There is silence: the dead leaves 
Fall and rustle and are still ; 
Beats no fiail upon the sheaves, 
Comes no murmur from the milt 


VICTOR AND VANQUISTTED. 

As one who long hath fled with panting breath 
Before his foe, bleeding and nea to fall, 

I turn and HCt my back against the wall, 

And look thee in the face, triumphant lieath, 

I call for aid, and no one answeretfi; 

I am alone wi'h thee, who conquerest all; 

Yet me thy threatening form doth not appall. 
For thou art but a phantom and a wraith. 
Wounded and weak, sword broken at the hilt. 
With armor shattered, and witimut a sbielu, 

I stand iminuved; do with me what thou wiiti 
I i.in resist no inon.», but will not yield. 

This is no tournament where cowards tilt; 

The vanquished here is victor of the field. 
April 4 , 1876 . 


MEMORIES. 

Oft I remember those whom I have known 
In other days, to whom my heart was led 
As by a magnet, and who are not dead, 

But absent, and their memories overgrown 
With other thoughts and troubles of my own, 

As graves with grasses are, and at their bead 
The stxme with .noss and lichens so o>rsprei4 
Nothing is legible but the name alone. 

And bits© with them ? After long years, 

Do they remember me in the same w«y, 

And is tlie memory pleasant as to me 7 
I fear to ask ; yet wherefore are my fears 7 
Pleasures, like flowers, may wither and deeay, 
A^ yet i^e root perennial may be. 
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MT BOOKS.— HICHASI. ANOELO. 


, MY BOOKS. . 

Sadly as some old mediiavai ' 

Gazed at the arms he i?auM 
The sword two-handed and 
Suspended in the hall, and 
While secret longings for the lost delight 
01 tourney or adventure in the field 
Came over him, and tears ^at half concealed 


KBIgDi: 

ne longer wield, 
the shining shield 
full in sight. 


Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 

So 1 behold these books upon their shelf, 

My ornaments and arms of other days} 

Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other selij^ 

Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In wmch I walked, now clouded and confused 
December 27, 1881. 


L’EKYOI. 


roasroiLiTiEs. 

^ flERB are the Poets, unto whom belong 
The Olympian heights; whose singing shafts 
‘ were sent 

Straight to the mark, and not from bows half 

But with the utmost tension of the thong? 

Where are the stately argosies of song, 

Whose rushing keels made music as they went 


Sailing in search of some new continent, 

With all sail set, and steady winds and strong V 
Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, untaught 
In schoolsOTionie graduate of the field or street, 
Who shall become a master of the art, 

An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 
Fearless and first, and steering with hislleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 
January 17, 1882. 


MICHAEL 

Michel, pih che mortal 

Bimilamente operando, 
Gh’ a Pabito dell’ arte 


DEDICATION. 

Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 

But perish only to re^^ve again 
In other forms’, as clouds restore in rain 
The exhalations of the land and sea. 

Men build their houses from Ihe masonry 
Of ruined tombs ,* the pa.ssions and the pain 
Of hearts, that long have ceased to beat, remain 
To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. 

So from old chronicles, where sleep in dust 
Names that once filled the world with trumpet 
tones, 

I build this verse; and flowers of song have 
thrust 

Their roots among the loose disjointed stones, 
Which to this end I fashion as I must. 

Quickened are they that touch the Prophet’s 
bones* 

PART FIRST, 

I. 

PROLOGUE AT ISCHIA. 

The Castle Terrace. VirroBlA Colonna and 
Julia Gonzaga. 

VITTOBIA. 

Will you then leave me, Julia, and so soon, 

To pace alone this tenWee like a ghost ? 

JULIA. 

To-morrow, dearest. 

VITTORIA. 

Do not say to-morrow. 

A whole month of to-morrows were too soon. 

You must not go. You are a part of me. 


AHGELO. 

, Angel divino. 

Abiosto. 

air artista 
e man che trema. 

Dantb, Par, xiil. st, 71. 

JUUA. 

I must return to Fondi. 

VITTORIA. 

The old castle 

Needs not your presence. No one waits foi you* 
Stay one day longer with me. Tfeev who go 
Feel not the’ pain of parting ; it is they 
Who stay behind that auffer. I was thinking 
But yesterday how like and how unlike 
Have been, and are, our destinies. Your husbanA 
The good Vespasian, an old man, who seemed 
A father to you rather than a husband, 

Died in your arms ; but mine, in all the flower 
And promise of liis youth, was taken from me 
As by a rushing wind. The breath of battle 
Breathed on him. and I saw his face no more, 

Save as in dreams *it haunts me. As our love 
Was for these men, so is our sorrow for them. 
Yours a child’s sorrow, smiling through its tears; 
But mine the grief of an impassioned woman, 

Who drank her life up in one draught of love. 

JULIA. 

Behold this locket. This is the white hair 
Of my Vespafiian. This is the flower-of-loye, 

This amaranth, and beneath it the device 
Non moritura. Thus my heart remains 
True to his memory ; and the ancient castle. 
Where we have lived together, where he diedf 
Is dear to me as Ischia is to you*. 

VITTORIA. 

I did not mean to chide you. 

JULIA. 

Let your hMtti 

Find, if it can, aome poor apology 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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■«- 

For one vim S« too young, and feels too keenly 
The iov of life, to ghre up all^her days 
To sorrow for the dead. While I am true 
To the remembrance of the man I loved 
And mourn for still, I do not make a show 
Of all the grief I feel, nop live secluded 
And, like Veronica da GArabara, * 

Drape my whole house in mourning, and drive 
forth 

Tn coach of sable drawn by sable horses, 
is if I were a coipse. Ah, one to-day 
is worth for me a thousand yesterdays. 

VITTOKIA. 

Dear Julia ! Friendship has its jealousies * 

As well as love. Who waits for you at Fondi ? 

JULIA. 

A friend of mine and yours ; a friend and friar. 

You have at Naples your Fra Bernadino ; 

And I at Fondi nave my Fra Bastiano, 

The famous artist, who has come from Rome 
To paini^piy portrait. That is not a sin. 


vmroRU. 

vr u . Are there no brighter dreams, 
No higher aspirations, Uian the wish 

To please and to be pleased ? 

JUUA. 

T . . For you there a» I 

lam no saint; I feel %e world wt live in 
Comes before that which is to be hereafter, 

And must be dealt with first. 

VITTOHIA. 

But in what way 1 

JULIA. 

Lot the soft wind that wafh< to us the odor 
Of orange blossoms, lot the laughing sea 
And the briglit .sunshine bathing all tlie world, 
Answer the (j[uestio]i. 

VITTOHIA. 

And for whom is meant 
This portrait that you speak of ? 



VITTOHIA. 

^ly a vanity. 


JULIA. 

He painted yours. 

VITTOHIA. 

^ not call up to me those days departed 
When I was young, and all was bright about me, 
And the vicissitudes of life were things 
But to be read of in old histories, 

Though as pertaining unto me or mine 
Impossible. Ah, then I dreamed your dreams, 
And now, grown older, I look back and see 
They were illusions. 


JUUA. 

Yet without illusions 

What wbold our lives become, what we ourselves? 

or illusions, call them what you will, 
iney lift us from the commonplace of life 
To better things. 


JULIA. 


The Cardinal Ippolito, 


For my friend 


VITTOHIA. 

For him? 


JULIA. 

Yc' . for Ipfjolito the Magnificent. 

’Tis always flattering to a woman’s pride 
To be admired by one whom all admire. 

VITTOHIA. 

Ah, Julia, she that nakes herself a dove 
Is eaten by the hawk. Be on your guard. 
He is a Cardinal ; and his adoration 
Should be elsewhere directed. 

JULIA. 

You forget 

The horror of that night, when Barbarossa, 
Tlie Itoriah oorsair, landed on our ooAlt 


mC]BAEL ASGELO. 


To aehe me lew* the Slulkn BoUmmi f 

Mow in tb» <i«4d of n%H »lMl^ ^pingf 
He eoAted eb^ castle well ; mw t sempedf 
Awd In nightrdress, iz|04iwiifi|;* #wift steed, 
Flei^to^be biountaioe, end topk miige there 
Amd^ the brigands. Then ot all my friends 
The GMiiml wm dn»t 

To come with his retainers to my retliue. 

Could I refuse the only boon he asked 
At such a time, my portrait ? 

VITORIA. 

I have heard 

Strange stories of the splendors of his palace, 

And how, apparelled like a Spanish Prince, 

He rides through Rome with a longretinue 
Of Ethiopians and Numidians 
And Turks and Tartars, in fantastic dresses, 
Making a gallant show. Is this the way 
A Carainfli should live V 


JUlU* 

Abf )var tame lion 

b Michael Angelo. 

VITTORIA. 

Tou speak s name 

That always thrills me with a noble sound. 

As of a trumpet ! Michael Angelo ! 

A lion all men feaV and none can tame^ 

A man that all men honor, and the model 
That all should follow; one who works and prays, 
For work is prayer, and consecrates his life 
To the sublime ideal of his art, 

Till StTt and life are one; a man who holds 
Such place in all men’s thoughts, that when they 
speak 

Of great things done, or to be done, his name 
Is ever on their lips. 



tf ULiXA. 


JULIA. 


He is so young ; 

Hardly of age, or little more than that ; 
Beautiful, generous, fond of arts and letters, 
A poet, a musician, and a scholar; 

Master of many languages, and a player 
On many instruments. In Rome, his palace 
Is the asylum of all men distinguished 
In art or science, and all Florentines 
Escaping from the tyranny of bis cousin, 
Duke Alessandro. 


VITTORIA. 


Painted by Titian. 
In brighter colors. 


I have seen his portrait, 
You have painted it 


JULIA. 


And my Cardinal, 
At Itri, in the courtyard of bis palace. 
Keeps a tame lion ! 

i 

VITTORIA. 


a* M 1. *1. w And SO counterfeits 
fit. Mark, the Evangel^l 


You too can paint 

The portrait of your hero, and in colors 
Brighter than Titian’s; I might warn you also 
Against the dangers that beset your path; 

But I forbear. 

VITTORIA. 

If I were made of marble, 

Of Fior di Persico or Pavonazzo, 

He might admire me : being but flesh and blood* 

I am no more to him than other women ; 

That is, am nothing. 

JULIA. 

Does he ride through Rom# 
Djmn his little mule, as he was wont, 

With his slouched hat, and boots of Cordovan, 

As when I saw him last ? 


VITTORIA* 


Pray do not jest* 

I cannot couple with his noble name 
A trivial word ! l4>ok, how the setting aun 
Lights up Castel<4i-mare and Sorrento, 

And changes Capri to a purple doodi 


m 


mmmL angklo. 


And them Veeaviiif with its plume of smoke, 

And the |fre»t city atrotched upon the shore 

Asiaftdnam? 

jrtTLtA. 

F^enope the Siren 1 

vmow^* 

And ym bng Mne of lights, those sunlit windows 
Blate like the tordies carried in procession 
To do her honor ! It is beautiful I 

JULIA. 

I have no heart to feel the beauty of it ! 

My feet are weary, pacing up and down 
These level flags, and wearier still my thoughts 
Treading the broken pavement of the Past. 

It is loo sad. I will in and rest, 

And make me ready for to-morrow’s journey. 


VITTORIA. 

I will go f^h you; for I would not lose 
One hour iw your dear presence. ’T is enough 
Only to he in the same room with you. 

I need not speak to you, nor hear you speak; 

If I but see you, I am satisfied. 

[They go in, 

11* 


MONOLOGUE. , 

MiciiASL Angblo’b Studio. He is at work on the 
cartoon of the Last Judgment. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Why did the Pope and his ten Cardinals 
Come here to lay this heavy tAsk upon me? 

Were not the paintings on the Sistine ceiling 
Enoujjh for them V They saw the Hebrew leader 
Waiting, and clutching his tempestuous beard. 

But heeded not. The cones of Julius 
Shook in their sepulchre. I heard the sound; 

They only heard the sound of their own voices. 

Are there no other artists here in Rome 

To do this work, that they must needs seek me? 

Fra Bastian, my Fra Bastian, might liave done it; 
But he is lost to Art. The Papal Seals, 

Like leaden weights upon a dead man’s eyes, 

I’ress down his Hds; and so the burden falls 
On Michael Angelo, Chief Architect 
And Painter of the Apostolic Palace. 

That is the title they cajole me with, 

To make me do their work and leave my own; 

But having once begun, I turn not back. 

Blow, ye bright angels, on your golden trumpets 
To the four corners of the earth, and wake 
The dead to judgment 1 Ye recording angels. 

Open vour books and read! Ye dead, awake! 

Rise frotn ^our graves, drowsy and drugged with 

As men who* suddenly aroused from sleep 
Look round amazed, and know not where they are! 

In happy hours, when the imagination 
Wakes like a wind at midnight, and tlio soul 
Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy 
To be uplifted on its wings, and listen 
To the prophetic voices in the air 
That call us onward. Then the worn we do 
Is a delight, and the obedient hand ^ , 

Never e^ws weary. But how different is it 
In the aiaconsolatet ^j^uraged hours, 

When ^ the wisdom of the world appears 

^ trivial as the gossip of a nurse 

In a 8ick.«room, a^ aU our work seems useless. 

What is it guides *»y hand, what thoughts possess me, 
Inal I have draSra het Moe among the angela, 


Where she will be liereafter? O sweet dreams, 
That througii the vacant chambeia of iny heart 
Walk in the silence, as familiar phantoms 
Fr^uent an ancient house, wduit will ye with me? 
’Tis said that Emperors wriie tl. ir names in green 
When under age, but when of a^v in purple. 

So ^ve, the greatest Emperor of them ail. 

Writes his in green atiirst, but afterwards 
In the imperial purple of our blood. 

First love or last love, — which of these two pas 
sions * 

Is more omnipotent ? Which is more fair, 

The star of morning or the evening star? 

The sunrise o- the sunset of the heart? 

The hour udien we look forth to tlie unknown 
And the advancing day consumes the shadows, 

Or that when all the l/indsoape of i>ur lives 
Lies stretched behind us, and familiar places 
Gleam m ttie distance, and sweet memories 
Rise like a tender ha/.e, and magnify 
The objects we behold, that soon must vanish ? 


Wliat matters it to me, whose v^untenance 
Is like the Laocobn’s, full of pain ; whose forehead 
Is a ploughed harvest-lleld, where threescore years 
Have sown in sorrow and have reaped in anguish; 
To me, tlie artisan, to whom all women 
Have been as if they were not, or at most 
A sudden rush of pigeons in the air, 

A flutter of wings, a sound, and then a silence? 

I am too old for lov5 ; I am too old 
To flatter and dtdude myself with visions 
Of never-ending friendship with fair women, 
Imaginations, fantasies, illusions, 

In which the things that cannot bo take shape, 

And seem to be, and for the moment arc. 

[ Convent be,lU ring 

Distant and near and low and loud the bells, 
Dominican, Ikmedictino, and Krancisenn, 

Jangl<* and wrangle in their airy lowers, 

Discordant as the hrotherhooils themselves 
In their dim cloisters. The descending sun 
Seems to caress the. city that he loves, 

And crowns it with the aureole of a saint. 

I will go forth and breathe the air a while. 

HI. 

SAN 81LVE8TIIO. 

A Chapel in the O urch of San Silvestro on Monte 
Camllo, 

VrrroiiiA Colonna, Claudio Tolommei, and 
others. 


VITTORIA. 

Here let us rest a while, until the crowd 
Has left the church. I have already sent 
For Michael Angelo to join us here. 


MKSSKU CLAUDIO. 

ter Fra Bernardino’s wise discourse 
i the Pauline Epistles, certainly 
me words of Michael Angelo on Art 
tr.,- not amiss, to bring us back to earth. 

MICHAEL ANOKlA>, at the dooT. 

)W like a Saint or Gotldess she app^J 
ana or Madonna, which I know not! 


vmowA. 

Welcome, Meeetro. We were well ing for JW. 
MICHAEL AHOELO. 

I met votir ttiOeaenger upon tho 
Aiidbkrtenedbithor. 
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MICHAEL AHGELO. 


^ 

VITTOBIA. 

It ift^kind of voa 
To come to us, who linger here like gossips 
Wasting the afternoon m idle talk. 

These are all friends of mine ai>d friends oi yours. 

MlCHASb A»OBLO. 

If friends of ywtrs, then are they friends of mine. 
Pardon me, gentlemen. But when I entered 
1 saw but the Marchesa. 

VITTORIA. 

Take this seat 
Between me and Ser Claudio Tolommei, 

Who still n^aintains that our Italian tongue 
Should be called Tuscan. But fur that offence 
We will not quarrel with him. 

MICHABL ANGELO. 

Eccellenza — 

VITTORIA. 

Ser Claudio has banished Eccellenza 
And all such titles from the Tuscan tongue. 

MESSER CLAUDIO. 

*T is the abuse of them and not the use 
I deprecate. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The use or the abuse, 

It matters not. Let them all together, 

As empty phrases and frivolities, 

And common as gold-lace upon the collar 
Of an obsequious lackey. 

VITTORIA. 

That may be, 

But something of politeness would go with them ; 
We should lose something of the stately manners 
Of the old school. 

MESSER CLAUDIO. 

Undoubtedly. 

VITTORIA. 

But that 

Is not what occupies my thoughts at present, 

Nor why I sent lor you, Messer Michele. 

It was to counsel me. His Holiness 
Has granted me permission, long desired, 

To build a convent ih this neighlKirhood, 

Where the old tower is standing, from whose top 
Nero looked down upon the burning city. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It is an inspiration 1 

VITTORIA. 

I am doubtful 

How I shall build ; how large to make the convent, 
And which way fronting. 

, MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, to build, to build ! 
That is the noblest art of all the arts. 

Painting and sculpture are but images, 

Are merely shadows cast by outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 

Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses tliem 
As substance shadow. Long, long years ago, 
StandingjOiH', morning near the BaBis of Titus, 

I saw the' statue of Ijaocobn 

■^«e from its grave of centuries, like a ghost 

Writhing in pain; and as it tore awav 

Tha knotted serpents from its limbs, I heard, 


Or seemed to hear, the cry of agony 
From its white, parted lips. And still I marvel 
At the three Rhodian artists, by whose hands 
This miracle was wrought. Yet he beholds 
Far nobler works who looks upon the ruins 
Of temples in the Forum here in Rome. 

If God should give me power in my old age 
To build for Him a temple half as grand 
As those were in their glory, I should count 
My age more excellent than youth itself. 

And all that I have hitherto accomplish^ 

As only vanity. 

VITTORIA. 

^ I understand you. 

Air is the gift of God, and must be used 
Unto His glory. That in art is highest 
Which aims at this. When St. Eularion blessed 
The horses of Italicus, they won 
The race at Gaza, for his benediction 
O’erpowered all magic; and the people shouted 
That Christ liad conquered^ Mamas. So that art 
Which bears the consecration and the seal 
Of holiness upon it will prevail ^ • 

Over all others. Those few words of voiirs 
Inspire me with new confidence to build. 

What think you? The old walls might serve, per- 
haps, 

Some purpose still. The tower can hold the bells. 

*MICHAEL ANGELO. 

If strong enough. 

VITTORIA. 

If not, it can be strengthened. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I see no bar nor drawback to this building, 

And on our homeward way, if it shall please you, 
We may together view the sight. 

VITTORIA. 

I thank you. 

I did not venture to request so much. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I/jt US now go to tlie old walls you spake of, 
Vossignoria-r ‘ 

VITTORIA. 

What, again, Maestro? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Pardon me, Messer Claudio, if once iilore 
I use the ancient courtesies of speech. 

I am too old to change. 

IV. 

CARDINAL IPPOLITO. 

A richly furnished apartment in the Palace of Cai 
DINAL Itpolito. Night. 

Jacopo Nardi, an old man^ alone, 

KARDI. 

I am bewildered. These Numidian slaves, 

In strange attire; these endless antechambers; 

This lighted liall, with all its golden splendors. 
Pictures, and statues I Can this be the dwelling 
Of a disciple of that lowly Man 
Who had notw^here to lay his head? These statue^ 
Are not of saints ; nor is thl# a Madonna, 

This lovely face, that with such tender eyes 
I^oks down upon me from the painted cana^as. 

My heart begins to fail me. What can he 
Wlio lives in boundless luxury at Rome 
Care for the imperilled liberties of Florence, 


mCHABL AKOBLO. 




^ Ahr the lidi 

Feel notl^ ^ banishi^iSiLt. All doom 
Are open to imd all hand* extended, 

The poor alone are owteasts ; they who risked 

All they poisesaod lor liberty, and lost ; 

And wander throng the world without a mend, 
Sick eomfoitloes, distressed, unniown, uncared 
for. 

JStiter CABOiKAt* iFFoniTQ. Ml Spanuh doak and 
douchtd not. 


I Dray you mrdon me that I have kept yon ^ 
Waiting so long alone. 

MARDl. 

I wait to see 

The Cardinal. 

IFPOLITO. 

1 am the Cardinal! 

• And yon I 

VARDI. 

Jacopo Kardi. 

IPPOLITO. 

You am welcome. 

I was expecting you. Philippo Strozri 
Had told me of your coming. 

NABDI. 

*T was hla son 

That bionght me to your door. 

IPPOLITO. 

Pray you, be seated, 
fou seem astonished at the garb 1 wear, 

But at my time of life, and with my habits, 

T ie pettieoatB of a Cardinal would be — 
Trouoleioine! I could neither ride nor walk, 

2^ or do a thousand things, if I were dressed 
Like an old dowager. It were nutting wine 
Toung as the young Astyanax into goblets 
As old as Priam.* 


Oh, your Eminence 
Knows best what you suould wear. 


Dear Messer Nardi, 

You are no stranger to me. I have read 

Your excellent translation of the books 

Of Titus Livius, the historian 

Of Romo, and model of all historians 

That shall come after him. It does vou honor ; 

®“t greater honor still the love you hear 
To Florence, our dear country, and whose annals 
j^ope your hand will write, m happier days 
Than we now see. rr .r 

NABDI. 

, Your Eminence will pardon 

The lateness «f the hour. 

IPPOLITO. 

. The hours I count not 

^ a sim-idlal ! but am like a clock, 

Iw tells the time as well by night as day. 
op, mo excuse. I know what brings you here, 
sou come to epoak of florsnce* 

juam. 


IPPOLITO. 


Duke, my cousin, the black Alessandro, 
Whose mother was a Moorish slave, that fed 
The sheep upon Lorenzo’s farm, still lives 
And reigns. 

NAHDL 

ai. ^A . .1 *?** ‘ WOhqj. 

Should fall on such a city 1 

IPPOUTO. 

_ ^ When he dies, 

xhe Wild Boar In the gardens of Lorenzo, 

The beast obscene, should be the monumeot 
Of this bad man. 

NAKDI. 

He walks the streets at night 
With revellers, insulting honest men. 

No house is sacred from his lusts. The convents 
Are turned by him to brothels, and the honor 
Of wom<*n and nil ancient pious ciistoms 
Are quite forgotten now. The odiccs 
of the Priori und Gonfalon ieri 
Have been abolished. All the magistrates 
Are now his creatnres. Liberty is dead. 

'Hie very memory of all honest’ living 
Is wiped away, and even our Tuscan tongue 
Corrupted to a Lombard dialect. 


And worst of all his impious hand has broken 
The Martinella, — our great battle bell, 

That, sounding through three cimturies, has ted 
The Florentines to victory, — lest its voice 
Should waken in their souls some memory 
Of far-off times of glory. 


What a change 

Ten little years have made! We all romombeF 
Those better days, when Niccola C!ap]K>ni, 

The (jonfaloniere, from the windows 
Of the Old Palace, with the blast of trumpets, 
Proclaimed to the inhabitants that Christ 
Was chosen King of Florence; and already 
Christ is dethruiiod, and slain, und in his stead 
Reigns Lucifer 1 Alas, alas, for Florence 1 


Lilies with lilies, said Savanorola; 

Florence and France ! Ihit 1 say Florence on]|y, 
Or only with the Emperor's hand to help u» 

In sweeping out tlie rubbish. 

NAUDI. 

Little hope 

Of help is there fn>m him. He has lietrothed 
His daughter Margaret to this shameless Duka 
What hoiie have we from such an likiiperorV 


Baccio Valori and Philippo Strozzi, 

Once the Duke’s friends and intimates, are with U& 
And ('ardina’s Salvati and Ridolfi. 

We shall soon see, then, as Valori saya, 

Whether the Duke can best spare honest men, 

Or honest men the Duke. 

NABDI. 

We have determined 
To send ambwsadors to Spain, and lay 
Our griefs before the Rmi>eror, though 1 fear 
More than I hope. 

IPPOUTO. ^ 

The Efiipeior Is busy 
With this new war against the Alginduea 


And her woes. 
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And has no time to listen to oompl^nts 
From our ambassadors; nor will! trust tiiem» 
But go myself. All is in readiness 
For my departure, and to-morrow mormng 
I shall go down to Itri, where I meet 
Dante da Castiglione and some others, 
Kepublirans and fugitives from Florence, 

And then take #ip at Ga^a, and go 
To join the Emp<;ror in his new crusade 
Against tiie Turk. I shall have time enough 
And opportunity to plead our cause. 

WARDi, 

tt is an insph^tion, and I hail it 

As of good omen. May the power that sends it 

Bless our beloved country, and restore 

Its banished citizens. The soul of Florence 

Is now outside its gates. What lies within 

Is but a corpse, corrupted and corrupting. 

Heaven help us all. I will not tarry longer^ 

For you have need of rest. Good-night. 


With 




WOUTO. 


Good-night I 


Was 

IFPOUTO. 

T * ^ ® divine one. 

I am not ovei^-ecrupulous, as you know 
In word or deed, yet such a song as that. 

Sung by the tenor of the Papal choir, 

And in a Papal mass, seemed out of place; 
Tipi's Bometbing wrong la it. 

FlU SRBABTIANO. 

There ’s something wrong 
In everything. We cannot make the world 
Go right. *T is not my business to reform 
The Papal choir. 


Nor mine, thank HSavuu! 
Tlien ten me of the artists. 


i^nfer Fra Sbbasttaro ; TurlcUh attendants. 

IPPOLITO. 

Fr^ Bastlano, how your ])ortly presence 
Contrasts with that of the spare Florentine 
Who has just left me ! I 

FIIA SKBASTIANO. 

As wo passed each other, 

I saw that he was weeping. 

IPPOUTO. 

Poor old man ’ 

fra 8KBA8TIARO. 

Who Is be? 

IPPOLITO. 

Jacopo Nardi. A brave soul; 

One of the Fiioniseiti, and the best 
And n(»blc8t of them all ; but be has made me 
Sad with his sadness. As I look on you 
Mv heart grows lighter. I behold a man 
Who lives in an ideal world, apart ^ 

From all the rude collisions of our life, 

In a calm atmosphere. 

FKA SEBASTIANO. 

Your Eminence 
Is surely jesting. If you knew tlie life 
Of artists as 1 know it, you might think 
Far otherwise. 

^ IPPOLIIY). 

But wherefore should I jewt? 

The world of art is an ideal w-orld, — 

The world I love, and that I fain would live in; 

8o speak to me of artists and of art, 

Of all the tmintera, sculptors and musicians 
That now Illustrate Bome. 

FRA fiRBASTlANO. 

Of the musicians, 

I know but Goudim^l, the brave maestro 
And chapel-inastcf of his IloUuess, 

Who trains tlie PajMU choir. 

. IPPOLITO. 

In church thb morning, 
t ISileiied to a mass of Goudimel, 

BlPlnely chanted. In the Incaniatus, 
tia Ueu of Latin words, the tenor sang 


FRA SEBASTIXNO. 

Naming one 

I name them all ; for there is only one: 

His name is Messer Michael Angelo. 

All arts and artists of the present day 
Centre in him. 

IPPOLITO. 

Y on count yourself as ndlluug ? 
FRA SKBASTIANO. 

Or less than nothing, since I am at best 
Only a portrait-painter ; one who draws 
With greater or less skill, as best he may. 

The features of a face. , 

IPPOLITO. 

■ 

And YOU have baa a 
T he honor, nay, the glory, of portrayii^ 

Julia Goiizaga! Do vou count as nothing 
A privilege like <that V Sec there the portrait 
Rebuking you with its divine expre.ssion. 

Are you not penitent ? He whose skilful hand 
Painted that lovely picture has not right 
To vilipend the art of jwrtrait-painting. 

But what of Michael Angelo ? 

FRA SKBASTIANO. 

But lately 

Strolling together down the crowded Corso, 

We stopped, well pleased, to see your Kminenoo 
Pass on an Arab steed, a noble creature, 

Which Michael Angelo, who is a lover 
Of all things beautiful, especially 
I W’hen they arttfArab horses, much admired. 

And coulif not praise enough. 

uux>LiTo, to an aitendant. 

Hassan, to-inorro« 

When I am gone, but not till I am gone, — 

Be careful about that, — take Barbarossa 
To Messer Michael Angelo, the sculptor, 

Who lives there at Macello dei Corvi, 

Near to the Capitol ; and take besides 
Some ten mule-loads of provender, and say 
Your master sends them to him as a present. 

FRA OKBARTIANO. 

A princely gift. Thoo^ Michael Angsin 
Retuiiies presents from 1m Holinesa. 

Yours be will not refuse. 




Yoa think him like 

llnmKBtes, who recekned the wooden horse 
Into the walla of Troy, That book of Virgil 
Have I tranalated it) Italian verse, 

And shall, some day, when we have leieure for It, 
Be pleased to read you. When I speak of Troy 
1 am reminded of another town 
And of a lovelier Helen, our dear Countess 
Julia ^nzaga. You remember, surely, 

The adventure with the corsair Barbarossa, 

And all that followed ? 

|PRA SEBASTIANO. ^ 

A most strange adveuturo; 
A tale as marvellous and full of wonder 
As any hi Boccaccio or Saochetti ; 

Afanost incredible 1 


Tomorrow with the sword. Hassan, come hithari 
Bring me the Turkish scimitar that hangs 
^neath the picture yonder. Now unshehihe It 
i is a uamascuK blade; vou see the mecriislkii 
In Arabic: La Allah ilia Allah^ — 

Thero is no God but God. 

FUA P li;BA8TlA»0.i|| 

T , , , , . . How beautiliil 

In fashion and m finish I It is perfect. 

The Arsenal of Venice cannot boast 
A finer sword. 

m*t>UTo. 

Youiik^ it? Itisyowk 

FRA SISUABTIARO. 

You do noi mean it. 



IPPOLITO. 

Were I a painter 

I should not want a better theme than that: 
Trie lovelv lady fieeing through the night 
In wild disorder; and the brigands’ camp 
With the red fire-light on their swarthy laces. 
Could you not paint it for me ? 

PBA SRBASTIARO. 


h Is not in my Bne. 


No, not I. 


IPPOLITO. 

Then you shall paint 

Hie portrait of the cor}*afr, when we bring him 
A prisoner chained to Naples: for I feel 
Something like admiration for a man 
Who dared this strange adventure. 


FRA SEBASTIAira 

fiat catch the corsair first 


I will do it 


ippoLm. 

You mar begin 


IPPOLITO. 

I atn not a Spaniard, 

To say that it is yours and not to mean it. 

1 have at Itri a whole aniutry 
Full of such weapons. When you paint the pot* 
trait ; Ij., 

Of Barbarossa, it will be of use. * 

You Imve not (»een rewarded as you should be 
For painting the Gonzaga. Ttirow this bauble 
Into the scale, and rnal. : the balance e(]ual. 

Till then ^nsjx'ud it in your studio; 

You artists like such trifles. 

FUA SKBABTIANll. 

1 will keep it 

In memoiy of the fior or. Many thanks. 

IPPOLITO. 

Fra Bsfltian, I am growing tired of Home, 

The old de^ city, with (he old dead people; 

Priests eve^ where, like shadows on a wall, 

And morning, noon, and night the ceaedeas aotindl 
Of convent l«lis. i must be gone from here; 
Though Ovid somewhere says that Bofiie li weffthy 
To he the direlling^iace of all the Goda* 
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1 mmt be jgone from imre. To-moiToir mommg 
I Sturt for jtri, aii4 thette ^ bgr wea 
To join the Emperor^ who is fAing war 
l7pR the Al^rines; perhaps. to situ 
Sotpe TurklsQ galleys, and hring tmck in chains 
The fitmous corsair. Thm would I avenge 
The beautiful Gopaaga. 

VBA SEBA8TIABO« 

An achievement 

Worthy of Obarlema^e, or of Orlando. 

Benii and Anosto both shall add 
A canto to their iwems, and describe yon 
As Furioso and innamorato. *> 

Now I must say gOod>night. 

IPPOUTO. 

You must not go; 

Fhrst you shall sup with me. My seneschal, 
Giovan Andrea dal Borgo a San Sepolcro, — 

I like to give the whole sonorous name. 

It sounds so like a verse of the jFlneid, — 

Has brought me eels fresh from the Lake of Fondi, 
And Lucnne oysters cradled in their shells: 

These, with red Bondi wine, the Cajcuban 
That Horace speaks of^ under a hundred keys, 
Kepi safe, until the heir of Posthunius 
Shall stain the pavement with it, make a feast 
Fit for LuculJus, or B'ra Bastiaii even; 

So we will go to sup{>er, and be merry. 

FRA SETJASTIANO. 

Beware ! Remember that Bolsena’s eels 
And Vernage wine once killed a Pope of Rome I 


I Countess of Foa^ t)mshe$» TmjBtto, 

A widow rich aim Mattered, for whose hand 
In marriage princes Mkf and ask it onljr 
To be rejected* All the world can offier 
Lies at my feet. If I remind you of 
It is not in the way of idle boasting, 

But only to the better understanding 
Of whdt comes after. 

VALDBSSO. 

God hath given you also 
Beauty and intellect; and the signal grace 
To lead a spotless life amid temptations, 

That others yield to. 

JULIA. 

But the inward life, — 
That j^ou know not; ’t is known but to myself, 
And 18 to me a mystery and pain. 

A soul disquieted, and ill at ease, 

A mind peiplexed with doubts and apprehensions, 
A heart dissatisfied with all around me, 

And with myself, so that sometimes I weep. 
Discouraged and disgusted with the woi9d. 

VALDESSO. 

Whene’er we cross a river at a ford, 

If we would pass in safety, we must keep 
Our ^'es fixed steadfast on the shore beyond, 

B'or if we cast Yhem on the flowing stream, 

The heads swims with it; so if we would cross 
The running flood of things here in the world^ 
Our souls must not look down, but fix their sight 
On the firm land beyond. 


IPPOLITO. I 

’Twaa a French Pope; and then so long ago; 

Who knows V — perhaps the story is not true. 

V ' 

BORGO BELLE VERGINE AT NAPLES. 

Soom in the Palace of Julia Gonzaga. Night, 
Julia Gonzaga, Giovanni Valdbsso. 

JULIA. 

Do not go yet. 

VALDESSO. 

The night is far advanced | 

I fear to stay too late, and weary you 
With these discussions. 

JULIA. 

I have much to say. 

I speak to vou, Valdesso, with that frankness 
Which is the greatest privilege of friendship. 

Speak as 1 hardly would to my confessor, 

Such is my confidence in you. 

VALDESSO. 

Dear Countess, 

If loyalty to friendship be a claim 
Upon your confidence, then I may claim it. 

JULIA. 

Then sit again, and listen unto things 
That nearer are to me tlian life Itself. 

VALDESSO. 

In all thiuM I am happy to obey you, 

And happiest then when you command me most. 

j JULIA. 

Laying aside aU useless rhetoric, 

That is saperfiBoas between us two 
I come at once unto the point, and say, 

You know my outward life, my rank apd fortune; 


JULIA. 

I comprehend you. 

You think I am too worldly that my bead 
Swims with the giddying whirl of life about me. 
Is that your meaning? 

VALDESSO. 

Yes; your meditations 
Are more of this world and its vanities 
Than of the world to come. 


I am confused. 


JULIA. ^ 

Between the two 

VALDESSO. 


Yet have I seen you listen 
Enraptured when Fra Bernardino preached 
Of faith and hope and charity. 


JULIA. 

I listen, 

But only as to music without meaning. 

It moves me for the moment, and 1 think 
How beautiful it is to be a saint, 

As dear Vittoria is ; but I am weak 
And wayward, and 1 soon fall back again 
To my old ways, so very easily. 

There are too many week-days for one Sunday. 

VALDESSO. 

Then take the Sunday with you throu^d^ the week 
And sweeten with it alt the other days. 


JUUA. 

In part I do so; for to put a stop 

To idle tongues, what men might say of me 

If I lived all alone hero in my palace, 

And not from a vocation thiu i feel 
Bor the monastic life, I now am living 
With Sister Caterina at the convent 
Of Santa Chiara, and 1 come here oa^ 
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On certain daja, for mr ^*5™. or 
Of ceremony, or to be Tilth friende. 

For I conleae, to liw among my fnenda 
Is Paradiee to me! my Pm™*"™ 


This palace and the convent. 

yAU>]Esao. 

It was then 

The fear of man, and not the love of God, 

That led you to this st^. Why will you not 
Give all your heart to God? 

JUUA. ^ 


If God commands it, 
Wherefore hath He not made me capable 
Of doing for Him what I wish to do 
As easily as I could offer Him 
This jewel from my hand, this gown I wear, 

Or aught else that is mine ? 


VALDK880. 

The hindrance lies 
In that original sin, by which all fell. 


JULIA. 

Ah me. I cannot bring my troubled mind 
To wish well to that Adam, our tirft parent, 
Who by his sin lost Paradise for us, 

And brought such ills upon us. 


VALDKS80. 

We ourselves, 

When we commit a sin, lose Paradise, 

As much as he did. Let us think of this, 

And how wo may regain it. 


JULIA. 

Teach me, then, 

'I harmonize the discord of my life, 

And stop the painful jangle of "these wires. 


VALDESSO. 

That is a task inmossible, until 

You tune your hfart-strings to a higher key 

'i'han earthly melodies. 

JULIA. 

^ How shall I do it ? 

Point out to me the way of this perfection, 
And I will follow you;* for you nave made 
My soul enamored with it, and I cannot 
Kest satisfied until I find it out. 

But lead me privately, so that the world 
Heai' not my steps ; I would not give occasion 
For talk among the people. 


YALDE880. 

Now at last 

- understand you fully. Then, what need 
Is there for us to beat about the bush V 
I know what you desire of me? 


JULIA. 

„ What rudeness • 

u you already know it, why not tall me ? 


VALDESSO. 

^^use I rather wait for you to ask it 
With your own Ups. 


JULIA. 


Ho me the kindness, then, 
u Without reserve; and witli all frankness, 
« yon diviae the truth, will I oonfess it 


I am content. 


VALDESSO. 


JUUA. 

Then speak. 

VALDESSO. 

_ . . You would be free 

rrom the vexatious thoughts that come and go 
l^rough your imagination, and would have uie 
Point out some royal ri>ad aud lady-like 
Which you may walk in, and not wound your feet. 
You w'ould attain to tlie divine perfection,* 

And yet not turn your back uix>n the world ; 

You would possess humility within, 

But not reveal it in your outwai d actions; 

You would have patience, but without the rude 
Occasions that require its e^xercise; 

You would despise the world, but in such fashion 
The world should not despise you in riiurn; 
Would clothe the soul with all the Christian graces^ 
Yet not despoil the body of its gauds; 

Would feed the soul with spiritual food, 

Yet not deprive the body ot its feasts ; 

Would seem angelic in the sight of God, 

Yet not too saint-like in the eves of men ; 

In short, would lead a holy Ohristian life 
In such a way thkt even your nearest friend 
Would not dkect therein one circumstance 
To show a change from what it was before. 

Have I divined your secret ? 

JULIA. 

You have drawn 

The portrait of my inner self as truly 
As the most skilful painter ever painted 
A human face. 


VALDESSO. 

This warrants me in saying 
You think you can win heaven by compromise, 
And not by verdict. 


JULIA. 

You liavo oftei told me 
That a bad compromise was better even 
Than a good verdict. 

VALDESSO. 

Yes, in suits at law ; 
Not in religion. Wiili the human soul 
There is no compromise. By faith alone 
Can man be justified. 

JUUA. 

Hush, dear Valdesso; 
That is a heresy. Ho not, I pray you. 
Proclaim it from the house-top, but preserve it 
As something j)reciou.H, hidden in your heart, 
As I, who half believe and tremble at it. 


VALDESSO. 

I must proclaim the truth. 


JULIA. 


Enthusiast ! 

Why most you? You imperil both yourself 
And friends by yonr imprudence. Pray, be pi. 


tieuL. 

Yeu have occasion now to show that virtue 
Which you lay stress upon. Let us return 
T» our W pathwty. Show m« by what Ktepa 
I .hall walk ia it. [ Convent Mlt are heard 


VALDiasO. 

Hark ! the convent belbi 
Are rinflngj it is midnight; I must leave you- 
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And vet I linger. Pardon me, dear Countess, 
Bime you to-iiight have made me your confessor^ 
If 1 8o' far may venture, 1 will warn you 
fjppn one point. 

JULtA. 

, What is it ? Speak, I pray you, 
For I have no concealments in my conduct; 

All is as open as the light of day^ 

What is it you would warn me of ? 

VALDESSO. 

Your friendship 

With Cardinal Ippolito. 

JULIA. 

Wliat is there 

To cause suspicion or alarm in that, 

More than in friendshipB that 1 entertain 
With you and others V I ne’er sat with him 
Alone'at night, as 1 am sitting now 
With you, Valdtisso. 

VALDK880. 

Pardon me ; the portrait 
That Fra Bastiano painted was for him. 

Is that quite prudent ? 


j My soul gmB out to mm you and 
/ For we are of the sisterhood uf sorrow. ^ ^ 
1 1 know what you have suffered. 


I 


Let me forget it. 


JUUAa 

Name it not. 


I will say no more. 

Let me look at What a joy it is 
To see your face, to hear your voice ^ain I 
You bring with you a breath as of the mom, 
Ajmemory of the far-off happy days 
Wnen we were j'oung. When did you come from 
FondiV 


JULIA. 

I have not been at Fondi since — 

VITTORIA. 

Ah me! 

You need not speak the word; I understand you. 

JULIA. 

r came from Naples by the lovely valley, 

The Terra di Lavoro. 


JULIA. 

* That is the same question 
Vittoria put to me, when 1 last saw her. 

I make you the same answer. That was not 
A pledge of love, hut of pure gratitude. 

Kccall the adventure of that dreadful night 
When Barbarosi«a with two thousand Moors 
I^inded upon the coast, and in the darkness 
Attacked iny castle. Tlien witlumt delay 
The (hirdinal came hurrying down fronrUomo 
To rescue and protect me. VVns it wrong 
That in an hour like that I did not weigh 
Too nicely this or that, but grant(*d him 
A boon that pleased him, and that llattered me ? 

VALDFSao. 

Only beware lest, in disguise of friendship, 

Another corsair, worse than Barbarossa, 

Steal in and seize the castle, not hy storm 
But strategy. And now I take my leave. 

JULIA. 

Farewell; hut ere you go look forth and see 
How night hath hushecT the clamor and the stir 
Of the tumultuous streets. The cloudle.ss moou 
Hoofs the whole city as with tiles of silver; 

The dim, mysterious sea in silence sleeps ; 

And straight into the air Vesuvius lifts 
His plume of smoke. How beautiful it is! 

[ Voices in the street. 


VITTORIA. 

And you find me 

But just returned from a long journey northward. 

I have been staying with that noble woman 
Ken(5e of France, the Duchess of Ferrara. 

JULIA. 

Oh, tell me of the Duchess. I have heard 
h'laminio speak her praises with such wAimth 
That I am eager to hear more of her 
And of her brilliant court. * 

VITTORIA. 

You shalllpiftr sMs 

But first sit dowm and listen patiently '' 

While I confess myself. 

JULIA. 

What dfeadly sin 

Have you committed V 

VITTORIA. 

Not a sin ; a folly. 

I chid you once at Ischia, when you told ma 
That brave Fra Bastian was to j^int your portrait 

JULIA. 

Well I remember it. 

VITTORIA. 


GIOVAN ANDREA. 

Poisoned at Itrl. 

ANOTHER VOICE. 

Poisoned ? Who is poisoned V 

GIOVAN ANDREA. 

The Cardinal IppoUto, my master, 
it malaria. It was very sudden. 

[JUta swoons. 

VI. 

VITTORIA OOLONNA. 

» A room in the Torre Arffentin^. 
Vmw’a Colon N A and Juua Gonaaoa. 

VITTORIA. 

Oome to my arms ard to my heart once more; 


Then chide me now, 

For I confess (o something still more strange. 
Old as 1 am, 1 have at last consented 
To the entreaties and the supplicatione 
Of Michael Angelo — 

JULIA. 

To marry him? 

VITTORIA. 

I pray you, do not jest with me ! You know, 
Or 3 'oirshould know, that never such a tiiought 
Entered my breast. I am already married. 

The Marqtns of Pescara is my husband. 

And death has not divorced us. 

juLta. 


Have I offended you ? 


Faidomne 
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VITTOBU. 

KO| but have hurt me. 

Unto my buried lord I rive mvseU, 

Unto my friend the ehedow of myeeU, 

My portrait. It is not from vanity, 

But for the love I boar him. 

JULU. 

I rejoice 

To hear these trords. Oh, this will be a portrait 
Worthy of both of you I knoch 

VITTORIA. 

Hark 1 he is coming.^ 

JULIA. 

And shall I go or stay ? 

VITTORIA. 

By all means, stay. 

The drawing will be better for your presence; 

You will ennven me. 

• JULIA. 

I shall not speak ; 

Tlie presence of great men doth take from me 
All power of speech. I only gaze at them 
In silent wonder, as if they were gods. 

Or the inhabitants of some other planet. 

Enter Michael Angelo. 

VITTORIA. 

Come in. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I fear my visit is ill-timed; 

I interrupt you* 

VITT )KIA. 

No; this is a friend 

Of yours as well as mine, — the Lady Julia, 

The duchess of Trajetto. 

MICHAEL ANGELO to JULIA. 

I salute you. 

’Tis long since Uiave seen your face, my lady; 
Pardon me if I say that having seen it, 

One never can forget it. 

JULIA. 

You are kind 

To keep me in your memory. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

rr . . It is 

The privilege of age to speak with frankness. 

Y ou will not be offended when I say 
That never was your beauty more divine. 

JULIA. 

When Michael Angelo condescends to flatter 
Or praise me, I am proud, and not offended. 

VITTORIA. 

Now this is gallantry enough for one: 

Show me a little. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

^ Ah, my gracious lady, 

T L ^ words to speak your praise, 

yhink of vou in silence. You conceal 
1 *nanifold perfections from all eyes. 

And make yourself more saint-like day by day. 
And day by day men worship you the more, 
out now your hour of martymom has come. 

runkaowwbylumhuw. 


VITTORIA. 

Ah yes, I know it; 
meet my fate with fortitn le. Yoe And me 
Iktrronnded by the labors of your J mds: 

The Woman of Samaria at tlie li. 

The Mater Dolorosa, and the Chris; 

Upon the Cross, beneath which vou have writtef 
Those memorable words of AUgfiieri, 

“Mon have forgotten how much blood it costa.*' 

MICHAEL ANGEU). 

And now I come to add one lalior more, 

If you will call that labor which is pleasure, 
And only ple.isure. 

V1TTI>R1A 

How Fhai. I he seated? 
MrCHAKL ANGELO, opening hu por{fuUo. 
Just as w»u arc. Tlie light falls well upon j'OO 
VITTOHIA. 

r am a.Hhame(l to steal tlie time from you 
I'lial, should be given to the (Chapel 

How does that work go on ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO, flmtcing. 

Blit tardily. 

Old men work slowly. Brain and hand alike 
Are dull and torpid. To die young is best, 

And not to bo remembered as old men 
Tottering about in their decrepitude. 

VITTORIA. 

My dear Maestro! have yon, then, forgotten 
The story of Sophocles in lii.s old age? 

MICHAEL ANGEU). 

What story is it? 

VITTOItlA. 

When his sons accused him 
Before the Areopagus, of dotage, 

For all ilofence, he read tliere to his Judges 
The Tragedy of (Edipus (^jIoiious, — 

The work or hi.s old ag<j. 

MICHAEL AN(iKI.O. 

’T is a I iliiO'ion, 

A fabulous 8tor\ Unit will lea<l old i. en 
Into a thousand lollies and conceils. 

vrrroiHA. 

So you may show to (‘avilers your painting 
Of the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Now you and Luih' Julia shall resume 
The conversation that 1 interrupted. 

VITTORIA. 

It was of no great import ; notliing more 
Nor less than my late visit to Ferrara, 

And what 1 saw'tluee in the ducal palace, 
ill it not interrupt you V 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not the least. 

Vin’ORIA. 

Well, first, then, t>f Duke Kn-.de r a man 
(k)l<l IB his manners, and reserved and silentk 
And vet magnificent in all his ways; 

Not li#pitahle unto new ideas, 

But from late policy, and certain ressoni 
Coiicertiingthe investiture of the duchy, 

A partisan of Borne, and consequently 
Intolerant of all the new opinions. 



MIOHAISL AHOBLO. 


jcruA. ^ ^ 

1 lAimild not like the Duke» Them silent men. 
Who only look and listen, ai^ like Wells 
That have no water in them, de^ and a®P*y» 

Hoit oould the daughter of a king of rranoe 
Wed such a duke? 

MIOHABL ANOBtQ. 

The men that woman marry, 
And why they marry them, will always be 
A marvel and a mystery to the worid. 

VITTORIA. 

And then the Duchess, — how shall I describe her, 
Or tell the merits of that happy nature, 

Which pleases most when least it thinks of pleas- 
ing? 

Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and feature, 

Yet with an inward beauj^y, that shines through 
Each look and attitude and word and gesture; 

A kindly grace of manner and behavior, 

A something in her presence and her ways 
That makes her beautiiul beyond the reach 
Of mere external beauiy; and in heart 
Bo noble and devoted to the truth, 

A.nd so in sympathy with all who strive 
After the higher life. 

JULIA. 

She draws me to her 
As much as ner Duke Ercole repels me. 

VITTORIA. 


VITTOBU. 

About the court were many learned men; 

^bilian Sinapius from b^ond the Alps, 

^nd Celio Curione, and Manzolll, 

The Duke’s physician; and a pale young man, 
Charles d’Espeville of Geneva, whom the Duchess 
Doth much delight to talk with and to redd, 

For he hath written a book of Institutes 

The Duchess greatly pmises, though some call it 

The Koran of the heretics. 

JULIA. 

And what poets 

Were there to sing you madrigals, and praise 
Oly^ia’s eyes and Cherubina’s tresses? 

VITTORIA. 

No; for great Ariosto is no more. 

The voice that filled those halls with melody 
Has long been hushed in death. 

JULIA. 

You should have made 
A pilgrimage unto the poet’s tomb, • 

And laid a wreath upon it, for the words 
He spake of you. 

VITTORIA. 

And of yourself no less. 

And of our master, Michael Angelo. 

MICHAEL ANQBLO. 

Of me? 


Then the devout and honorable women 

That grace her court, and make it good to be there 

Francesca Bucyronia, the true-hearted, 

I^avinia della Kovere and the Orsini, 

The Magdalena and the Cherubina, 

And Anne do Parthenni, who sings so sweetly; 

All loveh'’ women, full of noble thoughts 
And aspirations after noble tilings. 

JULIA. 

Boccaccio would have envied you such dames. 

VITTORIA. 

No ,' his Fiommettas and his Philomenas 
Are fitter company for Ser Giovanni ; 

I fear he hardly would have comprehended 
The women that 1 speak of. 

MICHAEL ANOKLO. 

Yet he wrote 

The story of Griselda. That is qpmething 
To set down in his favor. 

VITTORIA. 

With these ladies 

Was a young girlj Olvmnia Morata, 

Daughter of Fulvio, the learned scholar, 

Famous in all the universities : 

A marvellous child, who at the spinning-wheel, 
And in the daily round of household cares, 

Hath learned both Greek and Latin; and is now 
A favorite of the Duchess and companion 
Of Princess Anne. This beautiful 3 'oung Sappho 
Sometimes recited to us Grecian odes 
That she had written, with a voice whose sadness 
thrilled and o’ermastered me, and made me look 
Into the future time, and ask myself 
What destiny will be hers. 

JULIA. 

A sad one, surely. 

Frost kills the dowers that blossom out of season; 
And these precocious intellects portend 
A life of sorrow or an eai^ death. 


VITTORIA. 

Have you forgotten that he calls you 
Michael, less man than angel, and divine? 

You are ungrateful. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. v 

A mere play on words. 

That adjective he wanted for a rhvme, 

To match with Gian Bellino and tJrbino. 

VITTORIA. I' ; 

Bernardo Tasso is no longer there, 

Nor the g^ troubadour of Gascony^ 

Clement Marot, surnamed by'flattofers 
The Prince of Poets and the Poet of Princes, 

Who, being looked upon with much disfavor 
By the Duke Ercole, nas fled to Venice. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There let him stay with Pietro Aretino, 

The Scourge of PVinces^ also called Divine. 

The title is so common in our mouths, 

That even the Pifferari of Abruzzi, 

Who play their bag-pipes in the streets of Rome 
At the Epiphany, will bear it soon. 

And will deserve it better than some poets. 

VITTORIA. 

What bee hath stung you? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

One that makes no honey; 
One that comes buzzing in through every win- 
dow, 

And stabs men with his sting. A bitter thought 
Passed through my tLiUd, but it is gone again; 

I spake too h^tily. 

JUUA. 

1 pray you, show ma 

What you have done. 

MIORAEL ANGELO. 

Nht^yet; it k not flnkihad. 



ItfKIHABt IKGELO. 




to 


PAKT «ECONO. 

^ ' f, 

MfoKoiiOom 

^ In iCipHAEL ANOJBtiO’s koute, 
MICHAEL AmXlB* 

Fi/BP to TitertK>» the old Papal city 
Where once an Emperor, humbled’ in his pridOi 
Held the Pope's etirrnp, as his Holiness 
Alighted from his mule ! A fugitive 
From Cardinal Garaffa’s hate, who hurls 
His thunders at the house of the Colonna, 

With endless bitterness ! — Among the nuns § 

In Santa Catarina’s convent hidden, 

Herself in soul a nun ! And now she chides me 
For my too frequent letters, that disturb 
Her meditations, and that hinder me 
And keep me from m3' work ; now graciously 
She thanlts me for the crucifix I sent her, 

And 8a3'8 that she will keep it : witli one hand 
Indicts a wound, and with the other heals It. 

• IJieaditiff. 


For age and youth upon this little planet 
^e must give way. There was not room enough 
*en for this great poet. In hi« song 
jCJtew reverberate the gates of } lorenee. 

OTOSing upon him, never more to ornrn ; 

But mingled with the sound ar.' mel jdies 
Celestial from the gates of paradK^, 

He ^e, and he is gone. The people knew not 
TT nian was passing bv their doors. 

Until he passed no more ; but in his vision ^ 
He saw the torments and beatitudes 
Of souls condemned or pardoned, and hath left 
Bcaind him this sublime Apocalypse. 

I strive in yam to draw here on the margin 
Ihe face of Beatrice. It is not hers, 

But the Colonna’s. Each hath his ideal, 
image of .yinie woman ox< jllent, 

^at is his guide. No Grecian art, nor Homan. 
Hath yet revealed such loveliness as hers. 


II. 

VITERBO. 


Profoundly I believed that God would grant you 
A supernatural faith to paint this Christ; 

1 wished for that which 1 now see fulfilled 
So marvellously, exceeding all my wishes. 

!Nor more could be desired, or even so much. 

And greatly I rejoice that you have made 
The angel on the right so beautiful; 

For the Archangel Michael will place 3'ou, 

You, Michael Angelo, on that new da}', 

Upon the Lord’s right hand ! And waiting that, 
How can I better servw you than to pray 
To this sweet Christ for vou, and to beseech 3'ou 
To hold me altogether 3'bur8 in all things.” 

Well, I wifi write less often, or no more, 

But wait her coming. No one born in Home 
Can live elsewhere; but he must pine for Rome, 
And must return to it. I, who am born 
And bred a Tuscan and a Florentine, 
i eel the attraction, and I linger here 
As if I were a pebble in the pavement 
Trodden by pnesth’^ feet. This I endure, 

Because I hreathip in Home an atmosphere 

Heavy with odors of the laurel leaves 

plat crowned great heroes of the sword and pen, 

In ages past. 1 feel myself exalted 
To walk the streets in which a Virgil walked. 

Or Trajan rode in triumph ; but far more, 

And most of ail, because the great Colonna 
Breathes the same air I breathe, and is to me 
An ii^iration. Now that she is gone, 
no longer Rome till she return. 

Hiis feeling overmasters me. I know not 
If it be love, this strong desire to be 
Forever in her presence ; but I know 
Hiat X, who was the friend of solitude. 

And ever was best pleased when mo.st alone, 

Aow weyy grow or my own company. 
l*or the first time old age seems lonely to me. 

- [ evening the Divina Commedia. 

I ^consolation to the leaves 

® master of our Tuscan tongue, 

Whose words, like colored garnet-ehirls In lava, 
mtYAy the heat in which they were engendered. 

A mendicant, be ate the bitter bread 
W others, but repaid their meagre gifts 
With immortality. In courts of princes 
Wo was a b3vword, and in streets of towms 

by children, like the Hebrew prophet, 
Himself a prophet. I too know the cry, 
up, thou bald head ! from a generation 
«at, acting reTerenc^ wmiteth the best food 
iiMsoQiea]||Bedo]|, Xhwra no^ 


ViTTORiA Colonna at the cowucfif window* 

VITTORIA. 

Parting with friends is temporary death, 

As all death is. We see no more their faces, 

Nor hear their voices, save in memory; 

But messages of love give us assurance 
That we are not forptten. Who shall say 
That from the world of spirits comes no greeting, 
No message of remembrance? It may be 
The thou^ts that visit us, we know not whence, 
Sudden as inspiration, are the whispers 
Of disembodied spirits, speaking to us 
As friends, who wait outside a prison wall, 
Through the barred windows speak to those w-ithin 

[A paiut 

As quiet as the lake that lies beneath me, 

As quiet as the tranquil sky aliovc rno, 

As quiet as a heart that beats n<> more, 

This convent seems. Above, below, all ))(;ace I 
Silence and solitude, the soul’s best friends, 

Are with mo here, and the tumultuouH world 
Makes no more noise than the remolcst, planet* 

O gentle Spirit, unto the third circle 
Of heaven amon the blessed souls a ^cended# 

Who, living in *lip faith and dying for it, 

Have gone to their reward, I do not sigh 
For thee as being dead, but for nij'self 
That I am still alive, rum those dear eyes, 

Once so benignant to me, upon mine, 

Tlut open to their tears such uncontrolled 
And such continual issue. Still awhib* 

Have patience; I will come to thee at last. 

A few more goings in and out these doors, 

A few more chimings of these convent bells, 

A few more praj'crs, a few more siglis and teani» 
And the long agony of this life will end, 

And 1 shall oe with thee. If 1 am wanting 
To th}' well-being, as thou art to mine, 

Have ’patience ; i will come to thee at last, 

Ve minds that loiter in these cloister gardens, 

Or wander far almve the city walls. 

Bear unto him this message, that 1 ever 
Or speak or think of him, or weep for him. 

By unseen hand . uplifted in the light 

Of sunset, yonder solitary cloud 

Floats, with its white apparel blown abroad. 

And wafted up to heaven. It fades awa^ 

And tnehs into the air. Ah, would that! 

Coidd thus be waited unto thee. FranoeiOO| 

A cloud of white, an incorporofu shrill 
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HI. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND BENVENUTO GELLQlX. 

Michaeij AyoEhOf Benvenuto Cellini m gaji 
attire. 


^EMVEKITTO. 
-Do yott tto^er l&ifilt al iiorenoe ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 


BENVENUTO. 

A good dar and ^d year to the divfna 
Maestro Michael Angelo, the eculptar! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

WeleomiSf my Benvenuto. 

BENVENUTO. 

That is what 

|£y father said, the first time he beheld 
This handsome face. But sa}' farewell, not wel- 
come. 

I come to take my leave. I start for Florence 
Ah fast as horse can carry me. I long 
To set once more upon its level fla^s 
These feet, made sore by your vile Roman pave- 
ments. 

Come with me ; are wanted there in Florence. 
The Sacristy is not finished. 


1 1 think of anything beside my work,^*’ whenever 

/ 1 think of Florence. I remember, too, 

The bitter days I ^sed among the quarries 

Of Seravezza and Pietrasanta ; 

Road-building in the marshes; stupid people, 

And cold and rain incessant, and mad gusts 
Of mountain wind, like bowling dervishes, 

That spun and whirled the eddying sijow about 

f them 

it were a garment; aye, vexations 
And troubles of all kinds, that ended only 
In loss of time and money. 

BENVENUTO. 

Tru^ Maestro; 

But that was not in Florence. You should leave 
Such work to others. Sweeter memories 
Cluster about you, in the pleasant city • 

Upon the Arno. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Sneak not of it 1 

How damp and cold it was! How my bones 
ached 

And my head reeled, when I was working there I 
I am too old. I will stay here in Rome, 

Where all is old and crumbling, like myself, 

To hopeless ruin. All roads lead to Rome. 

BENVENUTO. 

And all lead out of it. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There is a charm, 

A certain something in the atmosphere, 

'IDiat all men feel, and no man can des^be* 

BENVENUTO. 

Malaria? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Yes, malaria of the mind, 

Out of this tomb of the majestic Past; 

The fever to accomplish some great worit 
'I'hat will not let ue sleep. 1 must go on 
Until 1 die. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

In my waking dreams 
I see the marvellous dome of Hrunelleschi, 
Ghiberti’s gates of bronze, and Giotto’s tower; 

And Ghirlandajo’s lovely Benci glides 
With folded hands amid my troiibled thoughts, 

A ^londid vision! Time rides with the old 
Aril great pace. As travellers on swift steeds 
See tne near landscape fly and flow I»ehind them, 
While the remoter fields and dim horizons 
Go with them, and seem wheeling round to meet 
them, 

So in old age things near us slip away, 

And distant things go with us. Pleasantly 
Come back to me the days when, as a voutb, 

I walked with Ghirlandajo in the gardens 
Of Medici, and saw the antique statues, 

The forms august of gods and godlike men. 

And the great world of art revealed itself 
To my young eyes. Then all that man hath done 
Seemed possible to me. Alas 1 how little 
Of all I dreamed of has my hand achieved 

BENVENUTO. 

Nav, let the Night and Homi^, let Lorenzo 
And Julian in tne Sacristy at Florence, . 
Prophets and Sibyls in the Sistine Ch«pel, 
t And the Last J udgm^nt answer. Is it flnialied/ 



MKBABL ANGELO. 


XYC^ABL AHOBU). 

The work is nearly Afvne. Bat this Last Judgment 
Has been the cause of more vexation to me 
Thau it will be of honor. Ser Btagio^ 

Master of ceremonies at the Papal court, 

A man punctilious and pver nice, 

Calls it improper; says that those nude forms, 
Showing their nakedness in such shameless fashion^ 
Are better suited to a common bagnio, 

Or wayside wine-shop, than a Papal Chapel. 

To punish Mm f painted him as Minos, 

Ana leave him there as master of ceremonies 
In the Infernal Regions. What would 3 'ou 
Have don6 to such a man? 

BENVENUTO. 

I would have killed him. 
When any one insults me, if I can 
I kill him, kill him. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Oh, you gentlemen. 

Who dress in silks and velvets, and wear swords, 

* Are ready with your weapons, and have all 
A taste for homicide. 


AlUkill ill art and all desire of f.n.6, 

Of -7“'' deltohtful miKte 

Within the enemy’s trenches on the Prati. 

A in scarlet cloak: 

r i}^} rf iige, 

I cut the gay Hidalgo in two pieces. 

The e. ves are dry that wept for him in Spain. 

His Holiness, delighted beyond measure 
With such display of gunnery, and auiaaed 
j lo see the man in scarlftt cut m two 
Gave me his benediction, and absolved me 
rrom all the hopiicides 1 had committed 
In service of the Apostolic (Church, 

Or should commit tliercafter. From that day 
I have not held in very high esteem 
The life of man. 

MM HAKL ANQFXO. 

And who absolved Tojie Clement */ 
Now let us speak of art. 

BENVENUTO. 

Of what you wiU. 



BENVENUTO. 


MIOTIAEL ANCEliO. 


^ I learned that lesson 

Under Pope Clement at the siege of Rome, 

^rae twenty years ago. As I was standing 
l^n the ramparts of the Oampo Santo 
With Alessandro Beni, I beheld 
A covered all the plain. 

And hid from us the foe; when suddenly, 

A misty figure, like an apparition, 

horseback. 

^ this I aimed my arquebus, and fired. 

1 he (igure vanish^ ; and there rose a cry 
of the darkness, long and fierce and loud, 
With inaprecations in allianguages. 

TnYf? S^^^Conetable of France, the Bourbon, 
Thatihadalain. * 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Home should be grateful to yoc 
BENVEBTO). 

*‘*'*^*1 presently. 

^ eenred asbombardier, 

^ Holiness, 

^y, Ww walking srith his Cardinals 
Vn the rottpd hnstion, while I stood above 

my lafooneta. All thought and feeling, 


Say, have you Hceii our friend i'ra Bastkii lately. 
Since bv a turn of fortune he became 
Friar of the Signet? 


RKNVENUTO. 

Faith, a pretty artist 
To pass his days in stain ping leaden seals 
On rapal bull.-! 


MICHAEL ANOEliO. 

He has grown fat and lasy, 

Ah if the lead clung to him like a sinker. 

He paints no more, since he was sent to Fond! 

By Cardinal Ippoiito to paint 

The fair ^nzaga. Ah, you should have seen him 

As I did, riding through the city gate, 

In his brown hooa, atteiidcfl by four horsemen, 
Completely armed, to frighten ibc handUli. 

I think he would have frightemed them alone. 

For he was rounder than the 0 of Gkittn. 

UENVENUTO. 

Be .nnst have looked more like a sack of imil 
Than a great painter. 




mCBAISL AHGBLO. ^ 


tnOBAlC^ AJfOBLO* 

b« Is not great, 

Mt still I like him greatly. jB^nvenutOy 
lUve faith in Qothmg bat in iudtistiy'. 

Bh at it late aad early ; persevere, 

And work right on through censure and applause, 
Or else absmdon Art. 


BftNVBinTTO. 

No man works harder 
Than f do. I am not a moment idle. 


He that respects himself is sale lioni Others ; 
He wears a coat of mail that none can pieroe. 

BENVJENUTp. 

1 always wear one. 

MICKilEL AEOEtiO. 

0 incorrigible! 

At least, forget not the celestial vision. 

Man must have something higher than himself 
To think of. 


BENVENUTO. 


HICHABL ANGELO. 

And what have you to show me ? 

BENVENUTO. 

This gold ring, 

Made for his Holiness, — my latest work. 

And I am proud of it, A single diamond, 
Presented by the Emperor to the Pope. 

Targhetta of Venice set and tinted it ; 

I have reset it, and retinted it 
Divinely, as you see. The jewellers 
Say I ’ve surpassed Targhetta. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 


g That I know full well. Now listen 

I have been sent for into France, where grow 
The Lilies that illumine heaven and earm, 

And carry in mine equipage the model 
Of a most marvellous golden saltKjellar 
For the king’s table ; and here in my brain 
A statue of Mars Armipotent for the fountain 
Of Fontainebleau, colossal, wonderful. 

I go a goldsmith, to return a sculptor. 

And so farewell, great Master. Think of me 
As one who, in the midst of all his follies, 

Had also his ambition, and aspired 
To better things. 


A pretty jewel. 


Let me see it. 


BENVENUTO. 

That is not the expression. 
Pretty is not a very pretty w<Md 
To be applied to such a precioM stone, 
Given by an Emperor to a Pope, and set 
By Benvenuto I 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Messer Benvenuto, 

I lose all patience with you; for the gifts 
That God hath given you are of such a kind, 
They should be put to far more noble uses , 
Than setting diamonds for the Pope of Rome 
You can do greater things. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Do not forget the vision. 

^ Sitting dlbwn again to the Divina Commedia. 
Now in what circle of his poem sacred 
Would the great Florentine have placed this manl 
Whether in Phlegethon, the river of blood, 

Or in the fiery bmt of Purgatory, 

I know not, but most surely not with those 
Who walk in leaden cloaks. Though he is one 
Whose passions, like a potent alkahest, 

Dissolve his better nature, he is not 
That despicable thing, a hypocrite; ^ = 

He doth not cloak his vices, nor deny tkmn. 

Come back, my thoughts, from him to P^udise. 

IV. 

FRA SEBASTIANO BEL PlOMSa 


BENVENUTO, 

The God who made me 
Knows why he made me what I am, — a gold- 
smith, 

A mere artificer. 


Michael Angelo ; Fra Sebabtxano del Pi 

OMBO. ^ 

c 

MICHAEL ANGELO, not turning round. 

Who is it? 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 


, MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Oh no; an artist, 

Richly endowed by nature, but who wraps 
His talent in a napkin, ana consumes 
His life in vanities. 

BENVENUTO. 

Michael Angelo 

May say what Benvenuto would not bear 
From any other man. He speaks the truth. 

I know my life is wasted and consumed 
In vanities; but I have better hours 
And higher aspirations than you think. 

Once, when a prisoner at St. Angelo, 

Fasting and praying in the midnight darkness, 

In a c^estial vision I beheld 
A crucifix in the sun, of the same substance 
As is the sun itself. And since that hour 
There is a splendor round about my head. 

That may be seen at sunrise and at sunset 
Above my shadow on the grass. And now 
I knew t^at 1 am in the grace of God, 

And none henceforth can harm me. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

^ None but one, — - 

Nnse but you^Ui who are your greatest foe. 


, Wait, for I am out of breath 

In climbing your steep stairs. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, my Bastiano, 

If you went up and down as many stairs 
As I do still, and climbed as many ladders. 

It would be better for you. Pray sit down. 
Your idle and luxurious way of living 
Will one day take your breath away entirely, 
And you will never find it. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Well, what then? 

That would be better, in my appreoension. 

Than falling from a scaffold. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

That was nothing 

It did not kill me; only lamed me slightly 
I am quite well again. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

But why, dear Haftter, 
Why do you live so high up in your house. 
When you could live below and have a garden^ 
Asldor 




From tbift ^dow I w look 
On rowy 8»rdeMi 

^ the tJeropagne ud'the Alban hill*: 

And alUre miute. 

FBA SSBACrriANO. 

Cad yott sit down in tfaezni 
On summer aftamoOns, and play the late, 

Or sing, or sleep the time ♦way ? 

ICtCHABL ANGELO. 

I never 

Sleep in the day-time ; scanjely sleep at night, f 
I have not timot Did^you meet Benvenuto 
As you came up the stair V 

FRA EEBASTIANO. 

He ran against me 

On the first landing, going at full speed ; 

Dressed like the Spanish captain in a jilay, 

, With his long rapter and his short red cloak. 

Why hurPy through the world at such a pace? 
Life will not be too long. 

MICHAEL ANGELO 

It is his nature, 

A j*estles8 spirit, that consumes itself 
With useless citations. He o'erletps 
The goal he aims at. Patience is a plant 
That grows not in all gardens. You are made 
Of qinte another clay. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

And thank God for it 

And now, being somewhat rested, I will tell you 
Why I have climbed these fonnidable stairs. 

1 hove a friend, Francesco Berni, here, 

A very charming poet and companion, 

VV^ho gt^atly honors you and all your doings, 

Vnd you must sup with us. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not I, indeed. 

1 know too well what artists^ suppers are. 

You must excuse^e. 

FRA SEBASltANO. 

I will not excuse you. 
You need repose from your incessant work; 

Some recreation, some’bright hours of pleasure. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

To me, what you and other men call pleasure 
Is only pain. Work is my recreation, 
m play of faculty; a delight like that 
vV bi(di a bird feels in flying, or a fish 
In darting through the water, — nothing more. 

I cannot go. The Sibylline leaves of life 
Grow precious now, when only few remain. 

1 cannot go. 

FRA SEBABTIANO. 

Bern!, perhaps, will read 
A canto of the Orlando Inamorato* 

MICHAEL AKOEIA). 

Jmt is ahother reason for not going. 

If aught is tedious and intolerable, 
tt IS a poet reading his own verses. 

fra aEBABTiANO. 

®«mi thinks somewhat better of your verses 

«py« ti^t you speak things, 
And other pciiii W4wd». So, pray you, come. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, 

If it were now the Improvisatore, 

Pulci, whom 1 used to hear 
With Benvenuto, in the street# of Florence, 

1 might be tempted. I was younger then, 

And singiug in the open air 'waft pheasant. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

There is a Frenchman here, named Eabeluls, 

Once a Franciscan friar, and now a doctor, 

And secretary to the embassy: 

A learned man, who speaks languages, 

And Wittiest of men; who wrote a book 
Of the Adventures of Gargantua, 

So full of strange conceits one roars with laughte. 
At ever}^ page; a jovial boon-companion 
Aud lover of much wine. He ( .o is coming. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Then you will not want me, wlio am not witty, 
And have no sense of mirth, ami love not wme. 

I should be like a dead man at y mr banquet. 

should I seek this Frenchman, Rabelais? 

Ami wherefore go to hear Frum csco Uerni, 

When I have Dante Alighieri here, 

The greatest of all poets V 

, FRA 8KBARTIANO. 

And the dullest; 

And only to be read in episodes. 

His day is past. Petrarca is our poet. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Petrarca is for woiUlh and for lovers, 

And for those soft Abati, who delight 
To wander down long garden walks in summer, 
Tinkling their little sonnets all day long, 

As lap-dogs do their bells. 

PRA SEBABTIANO. 

I love Petrarca. 

How sweetly of his absent love he sings, 

When journeying in the forest of Ardennes! 

“I seem to hear her, hearing the lujiighs and 
breezes 

And leaves and birds lamenting, and the waters 
Murmuring flee along the verdant herbage.” 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Enough. It is al’ seeming, and no b* ing. 

If vou would kmov bow a man speaks in earnest, 
Read here this passage, where St. Peter thuudert 
In Paradise against degenerate Popes 
And the corruptions of the church, till al. 

The heaven about him blu.slios like a sunset 
I brg you to take note of what he says 
About the Papal seals, for tliat concerns 
Your ofiice and yourself. 

FBA SKBASTIANO, reading. 

Is this the passage T 
“ Nor I be made the figure of a seal 
To privileges venal and mendacious ; 

Whereat I often redden and flash with fire . ' 

'i hat is not poetry. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What is it, then ? 

FBA 8EBA8TIANO. 

Vituperation? gaVi ^hat might have spirted 
BYom Aretino’s pen. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Nome not that mant 
A profligate, whom your Francewo Berai^ 
D^bea as having one foot in the brotWl 
And other in tlie hospital} who Uvie 


'iddbAlSL 


IBjy flflttenng or maligning^M bestMrres 
a\s parpose at the time, m mitm to ni^ 

With ea^ arrogance of my !l^t Judgment 
In auch lap^iJiar tone that cme i^Tieiild say 
great event already had ocottrred, 

. And ne was pcesentf and fn^ obiiervatioa 
^^ormed me bow the picture should be painted. 

'J. FBA SEBAfTIAVO. 

Wtiat nnassumingi unobtrasive men 
These critics are I Now, to have Aretino 
Aiming His shafts at you brings back to mind 
The Gascon archers in thi square of Milan, 
Shooting their arrows at Duke Sforza’s statue, 

By Leonardo, and the foolish rabble 
Of envious Florentines; that at your David 
Threw ston^ at night. But Aretino praised you . 

H" . MICHAEL ANGELO. 

His pts^M were ironical. He knows 
How words as weapons, and to wound 
While iihming to defend. But look, Bastiano, 
See hi^ the setting sun lights up that picture 1 


My portrait ol Vittoria Colonna. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It makes her look as she will look hereafter, 
When she becomes a saint ! 


KKA SEBASTIANO. 


FBA 8BBASTIANO. 


A noble woman 1 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, these old hands can fashion fairer shapes 
In marble, and can paint diviner pictures. 

Since I have known her. 

FRA 8KBASTIANO. 

And you like this picture; 
And yet it is In oils, which you detest. 

MICHAEL ANGEIJ> 

When that barbarian Jan Tan Eyck discovered 
The use of oil in painting, he degraded 
His art into a handicraft, and made it 
Sign-painting, merely, for a country inn 
Or wayside wine-shop. ’T is an art for women, 

Or for such leisurely and idle people 
As you, Fra Bastiano. Nature paints not 
In oils, but frescoes the great dome of heaven 
With sunsets, and the lovely forms of clouds 
And flying vapors. 

FRA 8EBASTIANO. 

And how soon they fade! 
Behold yon line of roofs and belfries painted 
Upon the golden background of the sky, 

Liice a Byzantine picture, or a portrait 
Of Cimabue. See how hard the outline, 

Sharp-cut and clear, not rounded into shadow* 

Yet mat is nature. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

She is always right 

The picture that approaches sculpture nearest 
Is the best picture. 

. FRA bbbabtiano. 

Leonardo thinks 

The open air too bright. We ought to paint 
As II the 8011 were shining through a mist 
*T is easier done in oil than in distemper. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Do not reirive i^n the old dispute ; 

I bava an eEcefot memory for forgetting, 


Bat I still feM the%urt. Wounds are not healed 
By the unbending of the,bow that made Umoi.. 

FRA SEBASttANb.* ^ 

So say I^etrarca and Bte ancient proverb; 

'MICHAEL * 

But that is best. Now I am angyy with you, 

Not that you paint in oils, but tli^ grown fat 
And indolent, you do not paint atalL j * 

FRA SESASTIANO. 

Why should I paint? Why should | foil . and 
1 ^' sweat, 

Who now am rich enough to live at ease, 

And take my pleasure 7 ^ 

MICHAEL ANGELO. ^ 

When Pope Leo died, 

He who had been so lavish of the wealth 
His predecessors left him, who received* 

A basket of gold-pieces every momipg^ 

Which every night was empty, left benind 
Hardly enough to pay his funeral. 

FRA SKRAftTIANO. 

I care for banquets, not for funerals. 

As did his Holiness. 1 hav'e forbidden 
All tapers at my burial, and pi*oce8sion 
Of pnests and “friars and monks; and have pro 
vided 

The cost thereof be given to the poor I 
^ MICHAEL ANGELO. 

You have done wisely, but of that I speak not. 
Ghiberti left behind Kim wealth and children; 

But who to-day would know that he had lived, 

If he had never made those gates of bronze 
In the old Baptistery, — those gates of bronze, 
Worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 

His wealth is scattered to the winds; his cl^(j(ren 
Are long since dead ; but those celcistial^gpjteS . . 
Survive, and keep his name and memory green. 

FKA 8EBASTIANQ. ' 

But whv should I fatigue myself? I think 
That all things it is possible* to paint ' 

Have been already painted; and ir not, 

Why, there are painH# In the world at present 
Who can accomplish more in tvro short months 
Than 1 could in two years ; so it is well 
Tliat some one is contented to do nothing, 

And leave the Add to others. , 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

O blasphemerl 

Not without reason do the people call you 
Sebastian del Piombo, for the lead 
Of all the Papal bulls is heavy upon you, 

Aud wraps you like a shroud. 

FRA 8EBABTIANO. 

Miserioqrdia! 

Sharp is the vinegar of sweet wine, and sharp 
The words you speak, because the heart within yoi 
Is sweet unto the core. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How changed you are 
From the Sehastiano l once knew, 

When poor, laborious, emulous to excel, 

You strove in rivalry with Badaseare 
And. Raphael Sanzio. 

FRA 8EBA8T1ANO. 

Raphael is daad| 

He is but dust and ashre in bis giuvs| 

While I am living and enjoying lifa, 


Adweii^flW ^ , 

^O^AKL^HaSLO- 
« . Rft|ihael is not dead ; 

He doth but alecp; fpr how can he be dead 
Who lives immortal in toe hearts of men r 
He onlv drank the nretious wine of youth, 

The outbreak of the grapes, before the vintage 
Was trodden h» bitterness by the feet of men. 
ilie gods have-given him sleep. We never were 
Nor could be foes, although our followers, 

Who are distai^ted shadows of ourselves. 

Have striven to make us so; but each one worked 
UnconsciouSy upon the other’s thoughts, 

Both giving and receiving. He perchance 
Caught Strength from me, and I some greater 
sweetxiess 

And tenderness from his more^gentle nature. 

1 have but words of admiration 

For his greatgenius, and the world is fairer 

That he lived In it. 

• ^ FBA SEBASTIANO. 

We i^t least are friends; 

So come with me. 

VICRAEL ANGELO. 

No, no ; lam best pleased 
When I ’m not asked to banquets. «[ iiave reached 
A time of life when doily walks are shortened, 

And even jyi^iiouses of our dearest friends, 

That i|. "’1|| be so near, seem far away. 

FRA SBBASTIANO. 

Then we must sup without you. We shall laugh 
At those who toil for fame, and make their lives 
A tedious martyrdom, that they may live 
A little longer in the mouths of men ! 

And so, go^-night. 

, j. MICHAEL ANGELO. 

^ Good-nitfht, my Fra Bastiano. 

lEetuming to his work. 
How will men speak of me when I am gone, 

When all this colorless, sad life is ended, 

And I am dust ? ^ They will remember only 
The wrinkled forehead, the marred countenance. 
The rudeness of my speech,* and niy rough man- 
ners. 

And never dream that ondemeath them all 
There was a woman’s heart of tenderness. 

They will not know the secret of my life, 

Looked up in silence, or but vaguely hinted 
In uncouth rhymes, that may perchance survive 
Some little space in memories of men ! 

Each one performs his life-work, and then leaves 
it; 

Those that come after him will estimate 
His influence on the age in which be lived. 

V. 

MIOHAEL ANQELO AND TITIAN. 

Pcdfmo Belvedere Titian’s studio. A painting 
o/" BanaM with a curtain before if. Titian, 
MICHAEL Angelo, and Giorgio Vasari. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So you have left at last your still lagoons, 
jour City of Silence floating in the sea, 

And dome to os in Rome. 

TITIAN. 

I come to learn, 

RiR I Mve oome too late. I should have seen 
Rome in my yon^, when all my mind was open 
*0 im|gegaioni. Ovr Vasari here j 


leads me about, a bliod man, groj^ daandy 
^ong the marvels of the past. T'touch tham, 

But do not see them. 

MIGHAAl ANGELO. ^ 

^ There a things in Rome 

That one might walk bars^footev! here from Ve&kt ' 
But to see once, and then to die conleut. 

tnikix. ‘f 

I must confess that these majestic ruins 
Oppress me with their glo< m, I feel as one 
Who in the twilight stumbles among tombs, 

Aik! cannot read the inscriptions curved upon them 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I felt so once; but I have grt> vti familial 
With desolation, and it 1ms become 
No more a pain to me, but a delight. 

TITIAN. 

I could not live here. I must Have the sea, 

And the sea-mist, with sunshine interwoven 
Like cloth of gold ; must have beneatli .ny windoWEi 
The laughter of the waves, and at my door 
Their pattering footsteps, or I am not liappy. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Then tell me of your city in tlie sea, 

Paved with red basalt of the Paduan hills. 

Tell me of art in Venice. Three great names, 
Giorgione, Titian, and the 1'intoretto, 

Illustrate your Venetian scIkm)!, and send 
A challenge to the world. The lirst is dead, 

But Tintoretto lives. 

TITIAN. 

And paints with Are, 

Sudden and splendid, as the lightning paints 
The cloudy vault of heaven. 

GIORGIO. 

Does he still keep 

Above his door the arrogant inscription 
That once was painted therej — “ The color of Ti 
tian. 

With the design of Michael AngeH> 

TITIAN. 

Indeed, I know not. T was a f»x)Iish boast, 

And does no to any but himself. 

Perhaps he has grown wiser. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When you two 

Are gone, who is there that remains behind 
To seize the pencil falling from your fingers ? 

GIORGIO. 

Oh there are many hands upraised already 
To clutch at sucira prize, which hardly wait 
For death to loose your grasp, — a hundred of 
them : 

Schiavono, Bonifazio, Campagnola, 

Moretto and Moroia ; who can count them, 

(.)r measure tlieir ambition? 

TItUN. 

When we are gone, 

'Die generation that comes after us 

Will ha ve far oil er thoughts tlian ours. Our ruins 

Will serve to build their palaces or tombs. 

They will possess the world that we think otii% 

And fliisUon it far otherwise. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

IhSif 

Tour son Orazio and your nspltew 
Mistimed vMk honor* 


JIfrOHAEL AJSfmiO. 


^ 7lTt4l7. 

lads^ bmre lads. 

Hut time will sliow. Thef® It a youth in Venice, 
One Paul Cagliari, called the Vferonese, 

^11 a mere stripling, Mt ot sudh rare promise 
That we must guard our laurels, or may lose them. 

^ 'MICHAEL ASTOBLO. 

These are good tidings ; fpr I sometimes fear 
That, when we die, with us all art will die. 

*T is but a fancy. Nature will provide 
Others to take our places. I rejoice 
To see the young spring forward in the race, 

Eager as we were, and as full of hope 
And the sublime audacity of j^outh. 


WWle iBorttj# duMK wh() pntiM «nd thow who 
blame 

Know nothing of the matter, so that mainly 
Their censure sounds like jiraise, their praise like 
censure. 

MlCHi^L A|70ELO. 

Wonderful ! wonderful! The charm of colo* 
Fascinates me the more that in myself 
The gilt is wanting. 1 am not a painter. 

I^^IOEGIO. 

Messer Michele, all the arts are yours, 

N<^ one alone; and therefore I may venture 
To put a question to you. 


TITIAN. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Men die and are forgotten. The great world 
Goes on the same. Among the myriads 
Of men that live, or have lived, or shall live, 

W|mt is a single life, or thine or mine, 

ThA we should think all nature would stand still 
If we were gone. We must make room for others. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And now. Maestro, pray unveil 3"our picture 
Of Danae, of which 1 hear such praise. 

TITIAN, dramng hack th^ curtain. 
What think you ? 


Well, speak on. 

GIOEGIO. 

Two nephews of the Cardinal Famese 
Have made me umpire in dispute between them 
Which is the greater of the sister arts, 

Painting or sculpture. Solve for me the*doubt. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Sculpture and painting have a common goal, 
And whosoever would attain to it, 

Whichever path he take, will find that goal 
Equally ham t(j reach. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. I 

That Acrisius did well I 

To lock such beauty in a brazen tower, ! 

And hide it from all eyes. 

TITIAN. 

The model truly 

Was beautiful. 

MICHAEL ANGELt). 

And more, that you were present, 
And saw the showery Jove from high Olympus 
Descend in all splendor. 

TITIAN. 

From your lips 

Such words are full of sweetness. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

You have caught 

These golden hues from your Venetiaq sunsets. 

TITIAN. 

Possibly. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Or from sunshine through a shower 
On the lagoons, or the broad Adriatic. I 

Nature reveals herself in all our arts. I 

The pavements and the palaces of cities 
Hint at the nature of the neighboring hillfi. 

Red lavas from the Euganean quarries 
Of Padua pjave your streets; your palaces 
Are the white stones of Istria, and gleam 
Reflected in your waters and your pictures. 

And thus the works of every artist show 
Something of his surroundings and his habits. 

The uttermost tliat can be reached by color 
Is here accomplished* Warmth and light and 
softness 

Mingle together. Never yet was flesh 
Painted by hand of artist, dead or living, 

With such divine perfection. 

TITIAN. 

I am grateful 

For ao much praise from you, who are a mastert 


GIORGIO. 

No doubt, no doubt; 

But you evade the question. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When I stand 

In presence of this picture, I concede 
That painting has attained its uttermost; 

But in the presence of my sculptured figures 
I feel that my conception soars beyond 
All limit 1 have reached. 

GIORGIO. 

You still evade liia» 

MICHAEL ANGEI^. ' 

Giorgio Vasari, I have often said 
That 1 account that painting as the best 
Which most resembles sculpture. Here before us 
We have the proof. Behold those rounded limbs! 
How from the canvas they detach themselves, 

Till they deceive the eye, and one would say, 

It is a statue with a screen behind it ! 

TITIAN. 

Signori, pardon me ; but all such questions 
Seem to me idle. 

MICHAEL ANGELO 
Idle as the wind. 

And now, Maestro. I will say once more 
How admirable I esteem your work, 

And leave you, without further interruptioa 

TITIAN. 

Your friendly visit hath much honored me* 

QIOBGIO. 

Farewell. 

MICHAEL ANGELO tO OIOKGIO, 

If the Venetian painters knew 
But half as much of drawing as of color, 

They would indeed work miracles in ai^ 

Ana the world see wimt It hath never iMQ. 



HICHAII. ANGEIX). 


yh 

fALAZZO CXSABINI. 

VrrroRiA Cow>h»A, §ea$$d in an arm-chair ; JuuA 
OoncAOAi tiandmg near her. 

"jvtM.. 

It grieves me that I And fou Hill so weak 
And suffering. 

vittokia. ^ 

Ko» not sufferMfjl; only dying. 
Death is the cliillness that precedes the dawn ; 

We shudder for a moment, then awake 

In the broad sunshine of the other life. • 

I am a shadow, merely, and these fiands, 

These cheeks^ these eyes, these tresses that my 
husband , , » , - 

Once thought so beautiful, and I was proud of 
Becumse he thought them so, are faded quite, — 

All beauty gone^m them. 

JULIA. 

• Ah. no, not that. 

Paler you arff, but not less beautiful. 


^t me foiget it ; for my memory 
Servw me too often Os an unkitul frirnd, 

^d I remember things * would forget, 

While I forget the things I would nnneinher» 

VITTORIA. 

Forgive me ; I will speak of him nv riOre, 

^e good Fra Bernardino has departed. 

Has fled from Italy, and crossed the Alps, 
Fearing Caraffa’s wrath, because he taught 
That He who made us all without our help 
Could also save us without aid of ours. 

Kenec of France, the Duchess of Ferrara, ' 
That Lily of the Loire, is bowed bv winds 
That blow' from Home; Olympia Morata 
Banished from court because of tliis new doctrine 
Therefore be cautious Keep your secret thougn 
Locked iu your breast. 

JULIA. 

I will be very prudent 
But speak no more, I pray ; it wearies yt^u. 

VITTORIA. 

Yes, I am very weary. Read to me. 



rnroRiA. 

Hand me the mirror. I would fain behold 
What changB comes o’er our features when we die. 
Thank you. And now s-it down beside me here. 
How glad I |mn that you have come to-day. 

Above all omer days, and at the hour 
When most I need you ! 

JULIA. 

Do you ever need me ? 

TITTORIA. 

Always, and most of all to-day and now. 

Do you remember, Julia, when we walked, 

One afternoon, upon the castle terrace 
At Ischia, on the day before you left me ? 

JUUA. 

Well I remember; but it seems to me 
^mething unreal, that has never been. — 
^mething that I nave read of in a boofc, 

Ur heard of some one else. 

VITTORIA. 

„ Ten years and more 

Have passed since then; and mapy things have 
happened 

tuose ten years, and manv friends have died : 
marco Flamipio, whom we all admired 

Oatullus; dear Valdesso, 
iue^ble champion of free thought and speech; 
And Cwdin.1 Ip^to, your frieSl. 

JULIA. 

Oth donotspeidLofhiml His sudden death 
w enwmes me now, aa it o’emme me them 

Z1 


JULIA. 

Most willingly. What shall I read ? 

VITTORIA. 

Petrarca’s: 

Triumph of Death. The hook licfi (»n tuc table; 

Beside the casket there. Read wlierc you f'nd 

The leaf turned down ’T was there ! left off reac 

infc"* 

Jt’LiA, reads. 

“Not as a flame that hy some, force is spent, 

But one that of itself consumetlj quite, 
Departed hence in peace the soul content, 

In fashion of a soft and lucent light 

Wiiose nutriment bv slow gradation gof?a. 
Keeping until the end its lustre bright. 

Not pale, but whiter than the sheet of snows 
That without wind on some fair hilhtop lies. 
Her weary body seemed to flud repose. 

Like a sweet slumber in her lovely eyes, 

When now the spirit was no longer (here, 

Was what is dying called by the unwise. 

E’en Death itself lo her fair face hweined 
fair.” — 


Is it of Laura that he here i« speaking 
She doth not answer, yet is not asleep; 

Her eyes are full of light and flxed on something 
Above her in the air. I can see naught 
Except the painted alig ns on the ceilmg. 

Vittoria! speak 1 What is it? Answer me!- 
She only smiles, and stretches out her hands. 

[The mirror f alii and Wettki 


VllT<»»:fA, 

Not disobedient to the heavenly viaioni 
Pescm»! myPHwaml 


(Mib 



822 ' . JnCHABL ANOBliO. 


/ JULIA. 

Virgin! 

Her body sinks together. she fis dead ! 

[KfteeU, and hides her face in VUtoriaU lap. 

Enter Michael Ahoelo. 

JULIA, v 

Hush ! make no noise. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How is she? 

JULIA. 

Never better. 


1 1 have no friends, and want none. 

I thoughts ^ 

Are now my sole companions, — thoughts of hpr 
That like a benediction from the skies * 

Come to me in my solitude and soothe me. 

When men are old, the incessant thought of Death 
Follows them like their shadow; sits with thein 
At every meal ; sleeps with them when they sleep. 
And when they wake already is awake, ‘ 

And standing Dv their bedside. Then, what foil 

It is in us to ma1ce an enemy 

Of this importunate follower, not a friend ! 

To me a friend, and not an enemy, 

Has he become since all my friends are dead. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

then she is dead ! 

* . , juliA. 

. Alas ! yes, she is dead ! 

death Itself in her fair face seems fair 

MICHAKL ANGELO. 

How wonderfjft The light upon her face 
Shiiie^from the windows of another world. 
Saints only have siuh faces. Holy Angela! 
Bear her like sainted Catherine to her rest ! 

[Kisses Vittoria's hand. 


II. 

VIONA DI PAPA GTItLIO. 


Pope Julius III. seated by the Fountain of .Acjim* 
Vergine, surrounded by Cardinals, 

JlllLius. 

Tell me, why is it w arejclisconteilt, 

You, Cardinals Salviati apd Marcello,# * 

With MicbApl Angelo has he dons. 

Or left ud^ne, thaUye are set against him ? 
When one Pope dies, another is soon made; 

And I can make a dozen Cardinals, 

! But cannot make one Michael Angelo. 


PARTV THIRD. 

I. 

MONOLOGUE. 

Macello de’ Com. A room in MiriiARL Ange- 
lo’s house. Mictiarl Angelo, standing before 
a model of St. Peter's. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Better than thou I cannot, Brunelleschi, 

And less than thou I will not! If the thought 
Could, like a windlass, lift the ponderous stones, 
And swing them to their places; if a breath 
Could blow this rounded dome into the air, 

As if it were a bubble, and these statues 
Spring at a signal to their sacred stations, 

As sentinels mount guard upon a wall, 

Tlien were my task completed. Now, alas ! 

Naught am I but a Saint Sebaldus, holding 
Upon his hand the model of a church, 

As German artists paint him; and what years, 
What weary years, must drag themselves along, 
Ere this be turned to stone f What hindrances 
Must block the way ; what idle interferences 
Of Cardinals and Canons of i>t. Peter’s, 

Who nothing know of art beyond the color 
Of cloaks and stockingvS, nor of any buildinff 
Save that of their own fortunes ! And what then? 
I must then the short-coming of my means 
Piece out by stopping forward, as the Spartan 
Was told to add a stop to his short sword. 

[A pause. 

And is Fra Bastian dead V Is all that light 
Gone out, that sunshine darkened ; all that music 
And merriment, that used to make our lives 
1^88 melancholy, swallowed up in silence 
Like madrigals sung in the street at night 
By passing revellers ? It is strange indeed 
That he should die before me. ’ T is against 
The laws of nature that the young should <fie, . 
And the old live ; unless it be that some 
Have long been dead who think themselves alive, 
Because not buried. Well, what matters it, 
fiince now that greater light, that was my sun, 

Is set, and all is darkness, ai! is darkness ! 

Death’s lightnings strike to right ana left of me, 
Ami, Jtko a ruined wall, the world around me 
Crumbles away, and I am left alone. 


CARDINAL SALVIATI. 

I Your Holiness, we are not set agakist him; 

We but deplore his incapacity. 

He is too old. 

JULIUS. 

You, Cardinal Salviati, 

Are an old man. Are you incapable V 

’T is the old ox that draws the straightest fuiroir 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Your Holiness remembers he was charged 
With the repairs upon St. Mary’s bridge; 

Made cofferdams, and heaped up load on load 
Of timber and travertine ; and yet for years 
The bridge remained unfinished, |ill it 

To Baccio Bigio. ^ , 

JULIUS. 

Always Baccio Bigio! 

Is there no other architect on earth r 
Was it not he that sometime had in charge 
The harbor of Ancona ? 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Ay, the same. 

JULIUS. 

Then let mo tell you that your Baccio Bigio 
Did greater damage in a swingle day 
To that fair harbor than the sea had done 
Or would do in ten years. And him you thii» 
To put in place of Michael Angelo, 

In building the Basilica of St. reter! 

Tile ass that thinks himself a stag discovere 
His error when he comes to leap the ditch. 

CARDINAL MARCELIX>. 

He does not build ; he but demolishes 
The labors of Bramante and San Gallo. 

JULIUS. 

Only to build more grandly. 

CARDINAL MARCELLCK 

But time pasiest 

Year after year goes yet the work 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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Tb not completed. Blichael Angelo 
Is 8. grreit rfuttlptpr, but no architect. 

His plans are faulty. 

JULIUS. 

I have seen his mode], 

And have approved it. But here comes the artist. 
Beware of him. He may make Persians of you, 
To carry burdens on you^ backs forever. 

The same i Michael Angelo. 

JLLIUS. 

Come forward, dear Maestro ! Tn these garden® 
All ceremonies of our court are banished. 

Sit down beside me here. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, sitting down. 

How graciously 

Your Holiness commiserat^ old age 
And its infirmities! ^ *' •**' 

V . junu^.,?» 

• * its privileges. 

Art I respect. The huiflmg of this pflg^ce 
And laying out these pleiHan^ garden jlillks 
Are mv delight, and if I have not asked 
Your aid in this, it is that I forbear 
To lay new burdens on you at an age 
When you need rest. Here 1 escape j from Rome 
To be at peace The tumult of the city 
Scarce reaches here. ■ 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How beautiful it is, 

And quiet almost as a hermitage ! 

JULIUS. 

We live as hermits here ; and from these heights 
O’erlook all Rome and see the yellow Tiber 
Cleaving in twain the city, like a sword. 

As far iiilow there as St. Mary’s bridge. 

What think you of that bridge ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I would advise 

Your Holiness not to cross it, or not often; 
ft is not safe. * 

JULIUS. 

It was repaired of late. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Some morning 3'ou will look for it in vain; 

U will be gone. The current of the river 
Is undermining it. 

JULIUS. 

But j^ou repaired it. 

MICHAEL ANGIT,0. 

I strengthened all its piers, and paved its road 
With travertine. He who came after me 
Kemoved the stone, and suld it, and filled in 
1 he sfiace with gravel. 

JULIUS. 

. , Cardinal Salviati 

And Cardinal Marcello, do you listen V 
Ihis is your famous Nanni Baccio Bigio. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, OSttfc. 

fhere is some mystery here. These Cardinals 
stand lowering at me with unfriendly eyes. 

JULIUS. 

^w let us come to what concerns ns more 
t nan bndge or garden®. |3ome complaints are made 


^ncerning the Threr Chapels in Peter^s; 
Certain sunposed defects or imp<‘rf.*ction8, ’ 

You doubtless can explain. 

MICHAEL ANt KU 

r«. , , . 'I’his i . no biuger 

The golden age of art, Men ha^ e b<;como 
Iconoclasts and critics. They delight not 
In what an artist does, but set themselves 
10 censure wliat tlicv do not comprehi'nd. 

hearing a Madonna 
Of ( nnahuo to the chur; h in iriumpli, 

But tearing down tlie statue of a Pope 
To cast it into cannon. Who arc tliev 
That bring conipluints against me ? ' 

.rur,iu8. 

. Iieputiea 

Of the c«»mnns8io!UT.s ; and they conuilainf* 

Of insufficient light in ttm Three 

MICIIAKU ANGKUn. . ' ♦ ^ 

Your Holiness, the insufficient liirhi 
Is somewhere else, and not in lln^hree Chapels.^. 
Who are the dcpulios that make ohmplaint V * 

.ULUJS. 

The Cardinals Salviati and Mar.ellu, 

Here present. 

MlUHAEi. AN(;ei.G; rmng. 

Willi permission, Mnnsignori, 

What is it ye complain of ? 

OAUniNAI. MAUCl'a.T.O. 

We regret 

You have departed from Bramaiitc’s plan. 

And from San Cailo’s. 

MK HAKf. ANIG'M.O. 

Siiiei* the aueient time 
No greater arch iteet has Ii\cd mi i-arih 
Than Laz/ari Ilraniante. Ills design, 

Without confusion, simple, rh'ar, well-lighted, 
Merits all praise, and to d«*pari from it 
VVould be departing Irom tlie tniih. San (Jallo, 
Building ahout with eoliimn-*, look all light 
Out of this plan ; h'ft in ihc choir rlara c«trners 
F(>r infinite ribaldries, and lurking places 
For rogue- and rohliers ; so that \sh''ii tim church 
Was shut at night, lot li\e ami twenty ami 
Could find them om. It was San (iallo, then, 

That left the cliurch i;^ darkness, ami not 1. 

GAltUTNAU MAin r.ULO. 

Excuse me ; hut in each of the Thrm; (’hapels 
Is but a single window. 

MU’HAKU ANIIKUO. 

Monsignore, 

Perhaps you do not know that in the vaulting 
Above tliere are to go three other windows. 

CAKDINAL SALVIATI. 

How aliould we know? ^ ou nev«M‘ told us of it. 

MTCHAia. AVUF.Lri. 

I neither am obliged, nor will I be, 

To tell vour Kinineme or any other 
What I'intend or ought to do. Your ofliee 
Is to provide the ineaiiH, and see that thieves 
Do nut lav hamls iif.o ' them. The designs 
Must all be left to me. 

CARDINAL MABCFXU>. 

Sir archit«!fct, 

You do forget voiirseF, to speak thus ruddy 
III presem e of )m Holiness, and to us 

are his cardinals. ^ 
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miohAbl ANGELO, puttmg on hi* hat, 

1 40 not forget 

I am descended from the Counts Canoss^ 
t'inked with the Imperial lini^ and with Matilda, 
W^o gave the Church Saint Peter’s Patrimony. 
L too, am proud to give unto the Church 
The labor of these hands, and what of life 
Bemains to me. father Buonarotti 
Was Podestk of Chiusi and Caprese. 

I am not used to have men speak to me 
As if I were a mason, hired to build 
A garden wall, and paid on Saturdays 
So much an hour. 


CARDINAL SALVXATl, aside. 

No wonder that Pope Clement 
Never sat down in presence of this man 
Lest he should do the same; and always bade him 
Put on his hat, lest he unasked should do it ! 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

If any one could die of grief and shame, 

I should. This labor was imposed upon me; 

I did not seek it ; and if 1 assumed it, 

’T was not for love of fame or love of gain, 

But for the love of God. Perhaps old age 
Deceived me, or self-interest, or ambition ; 

I may be doing harm instead of good. 

Therefore, I pray your Holiness, release me; 
Take off from me the burden of this work ; 

Let me go back to Florence. 

JULIUS. 

Never, never, 

While I am living. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Doth roar Holiness 
Remember what the Holy Scriptures say 
Of the inevitable time, when those 
Wlio look out of the windows shall be darkened, 
And the almond-tree shall flourish V 


Eoclesiastes. 


JULIUS. 


That is In 


MICHAEL ANGEIX). 

And the grasshopper 
Shall be a burden, and desire shall fail, 
Because man goeth unto his long home. 
Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all 
Is vanity. * 

JULIUS. 

Ah, were to do a thing 
As easy as to dream of doing it. 

We should not want for artists. Bnt the men 
Who carry out in act their great designs 
Are few in number ; ay, they may be counted 
Upon the fingers of this hanS. Your place 
Is at St. Peter's. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I have had my dream, 

And cannot carry out my great conception, 
And put it into act. 

JULIUS. 

Then who can do it ? 

You would but leave it to some Baccio Bigio 
To mangle and deface. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

; Rather than that, 

I will still bear the burden on my shoulders 
A little longer. If your Holiness 
Will keen the world in order, and will leave 
The bidlaing of the church to me, the work 


Will go on better for it. Holy Father, 

If all the labors that 1 have endured, 

And shall endure, advantage not my soul, 

1 am but losing time. 

JULIUS, laying his hands on Michael angelo'e 
shoulders. 

You will be gainer 
Both for yonr soul and body. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not events 

Exasperate me, but the lonest conclusions 
I dsaw from these events; the sure decline 
Of art, and all the meaning of that word; 

All that embellishes and sweetens life, 

And lifts it from the level of low cares 
Into the purer atmosphere of beauty; 

The faith in the Ideal ; the inspiration 
That made the canonsiDf the church of Seville 
Say, Let us build, so that all men hereafter 
Will say that we were madmen.” Holy Father, 

I beg permission to retire from here. ^ 

JULIUS. • 

Go; and my benediction be upon vou. 

[Mi^aet Angelo goes out 
My Cardinals, this Michael Angelo 
Must not be dealt with as a common mason. 

He comes of iY>ble blood, and for his crest 
Bears two bull’s horns; and he has given us proof 
That he can toss with them. Fromdthis day forth 
Unto the end of time, let no man utter 
The name of Baccio Bigio in my presence. 

All great achievements are the natural fruits 
Of a great character. As trees bear not 
Their fruits of the same size and quality, 

But each one in its kind with equal ease, 

So are great deeds as natural to great men 
As mean things are to small ones. By his work 
We know the master. Let us not perplex him. 

III. 

BINDO ALTOVITI. 

A street in Borne. Bindo Altoviti, standing at 
the door of his house. Michael Angelo, pass- 
ing. ^ 

BINDO. 

Good-morning, Messer Michael Angelo 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Good-morning, Messer Bindo Altoviti I 

BINDO. 

What brings you forth so early? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The same reason 

That keeps you standing sentinel at your door, — 
The air of tnis delicious summer morning. 

What news have you from Florence ? 

BINDO. 

Nothing new 

The same old tale of violence and wrong. 

Since the disastrous day at Monte Murlo, 

When in procession, through San Gallo's ^te, 
Bareheaded, clothed in rags, on sorry steeds, 
Philipno Strozzi and the good Valori 
Were led as prisoners down the streets of Florence 
Amid the shouts of an ungrateful people, 

Hope is no more, and liberty no more. « 

Duke Cosimo, the tyrant, reigns supreme. 

MICHAEI^ ANGELO. 

Florence is dead : her houses are hut tombei 
Silence and solitude are in her streets. 


MICHAEL AHGBLO. 


BIKOO* 

Ah ves ; and I wpeat the words 
You wrote upon your statue of the Night, 

There in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo : 

“ (} rateful to me is sleep, to be of stone 

More grateful, While the wronj: and shame endure; 

To see not, feel not, is U benediction; 

Therefore awake me not; oh, speak in whispers.” 

HICHABL ANGELO. 

Ah, Messer Bindo, the calamities, * 

The fallen fortunes, and the desolation 

Of Florence are to me a tragedy 

Beeper than words, and darker than despair. 

I who have worshipped freedom from my cradle, 
Have loved her with the passion of a lover, 

And clothed her with all lovely attributes 
That the imagination can conceive, 

Or the heart conjure up, now see her dead, 

And trodden in the dust ben||ith the feet 

Of an adventurer 1 It is a grief 

Too great for me to bear in my old age. 

• BINDO. 

I say no news from Florence : I am wrong, 

For Benvenuto writes that he is coining 
To be iny guest in Home. 

MICHAEL ANGUIX). 

Those are good tidings. 
He hath been many 3'ears away froA us. 

• BINDO. 

Pray you, come in. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I have not time to stay, 

And yet I will. I see from here your house 
Is hired with works of art. That bust in bronze 
Is of yourwlf. Tell me, who is the master 
That works in such an admirabje wa}’, 

And with such power and feeling V , 


MICHAEL ANGELA. 

Nay, I know nothing; 
Wot even m.v own ignorance, as uune 
Philosopher hath said. I am a ^choolhoy 
Who bath not learned his lesson, and wijo stands 
Ashamed and silent in the awful ,, ♦'esence 
Of the great master of antiquit)", 

Who built these walls cyclopean. 

CAVAUERl. 

^ Gaudenfius 

His name was, I remember, His rew'ard 
Was to he tlirown alive lo tlte wild beasts 
Here where we are now standing. 

MICHAEL AMGKLO. * 

Idle tales. 

rAVAMlIKI. 

But you are greater than Gaudeutius was, 

And jmur work nobler. 

MICHAEL ANGKL L 

Sileiitr, I beseech you. 

CAVALIKUI. 

Tradition says that fifteen Ihousund men 
Were toiling for ten years incc.^saniiy 
Upon this amphitheatre. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Behold 

How wonderful it is ! The imi'en of flowers, 

The marble rose of Home I Jl.s pcfuls torn 
By wind and rain of thrice fi\e mnidreil years; 
Its mossy sheatli half rent away, and sold 
To ornament (mr jialaees and t hmrlies, 

Or to he trodden under feet of man 
Upon the Til)»*r’s hank ; yet what remains 
Still opening its fair bo.Hom to the .sun, 

And to the constellations that at night 
Hang poised above it like a swarm of bees. 


BINDO. 

Benvenuto. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah V Benvenutc^V ’T is a masterpiece ! 

pleases me as much, and even more. 

Than the antiques about it; and yet they 
Are of the best one sees. But you have placed it 
By far too high. The light comes from below, 

And injures the expression. Were these windows 
Above and not beneath it, then indeed 
B would maintain its own among these works 
Of the old masters, noble as they are. 

I w'ill go in and study it more closely. 

‘ ^jways prophesied that Benvenuto, 
follies and fantastic wavs, 

Would show his genius in some work of art 
1 hat would amaze the World, and be a challenge 
Unto ait other artists of his time. [ They go in. 


CAVALIKUI. 

The rose of Home, hut not of Paradise; 

Not the white rose our Tuscan poet saw, 

With saints for petals. When Ihi.s w’a,s fKir- 
fect 

Its himdiod thousand petals were not saints, 

But senators in their Thessalian caps, 

And all the roarii; : populuee of Home , 

And even an KmjireHS and the Vestal Virgins, 
Who came to see the gladiators die, 

Could not give sweetness to a rose like tins. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I spa^c not of Us uses, but its licauty. 

c;avalikui. 

The sand beneatli our fe(>t is saturate 
Witli hlood of martyrs ; and these rifted stones 
Are awful witnesses against a people 
Whose plea.sure was the pain ol dying men. 


IV. 

IN THE COLISEUM. 

Michael Angelo and Tomaso de’ Cavalieri. 

CAVALIBRI. 

What have you here alone, Messer Michele? 


I come ttTleam, 


MIORABL ANGELO. 


CAVALIERI. 


^ ^ You are already master, 

And teach all other men. 


MICHAEL ANGEU). 

Tomaso Cavalieri, on my vord, 

You should have been a preacher, not. a pamter ] 
Think you that I approve sucli cruelt'es, 

Because I marvel at the architects 

Who built these walls, and curved theac noble 

arvhrs? 

Oh, I am put to shame, when I consider 
How mean our work is, when compared wnth theire \ 
Look it tliese walls about us and alKjve iw ! , 

They have been shaken by earthquakes, have oeen 

A fortress, and been battered by long sieges ; 

The iron eJampSi that held the etonee logethar. 


tl26 MICHAEL ANGBLO. 
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Have %€ea wrenched from them ; but they stand 
erect 

And firm, as if they had been hewn and hollowed 
Out of the solid rock, and were a part 
Of the foundations of the world itself. 

CAVALIERI. 

Your work, I say again, ia nobler work. 

In so far as its end and aim are nobler; 

And this is but a ruin, like the rest. 

Its vaulted passages are made the caverns 
Of robbers, and are haunted by the ghosts 
Of murdered men. 

MICHAEL AR6ELO. 

A thousand Wild flowers bloom 
From every chink, and the birds build their nests 
Among the ruined arches, and suggest 
New thoughts of beauty to the architect. 

Now let us climb the broken stairs that lead 
Into the corridors above, and study 
The marvel and the mystery of that art 
In which I am a pupil, not a master. 

All things must have an end; the world itself 
Must have an end, as in a dream I saw it. 

There came a great hand out of heaven, and touched 
The earth, and stopped it in its course. The seas 
Leaped, a vast cataract, into the ab 3 's 8 ; 

The forests and the fields slid off, and floated 
Like wooded islands in the air. The dead 
Were hurled forth from their sepulchres; the living 
Were mingled with them, and themselves were 
dead, — 

All being dead; and the fair, shining cities 
Dropped out like jewels from a broken crown. 
Naught but the core of the groat globe remained, 

A skeleton of stone. And over it 
The wrack of matter drifted like a cloud, 

And then recoiled upon itself, and fell 
Back on the empty world, that with the weight 
Iteeled, staggered, righted, and then headlong 
plunged 

Into the darkness, as a ship, when struck 
By a great sea, throws off the waves at first 
On either side, then settles and goes down 
Into the dark abyss, with her dead crew. 

CAVALIERI. 

But the earth (loc.s not move. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Wlnt knows V who knows ? 
There are great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls, and though but dimly seen 
In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day. 

A certain man, Copernicus bv name, 

Sometime professor hero in Uome, has whispered 
It is the earth, and not the sun, that ibovea. 

What I behela was only in a dreain, 

Yet dreams sometimes anticipate events, 

Being unsubstantial images of things 
As yet unseen. 

V. 

BENVENUTO AGAIN. 

Macello de* Corvi, Michael Amoeix), Benve- 
nuto Cellini. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So, Benvenuto, vou return once more 
To the Eternal City. *T is the centre 
To which all gt^yiutes. One finds no rest 
Elsewhere than here. There iim* be other cities 
That please us for a while, but Nome alone 
Completely satisfies. It becomes to all 
A second native land by predilection, 

And not by accident of birth alone. 


BENVENUTO. 

I am but just arrived, and am now lodging 
With Bindo Altoviti. I have been 
To kiss the feet of our most Holy Father, 

And now am come in haste to kiss the hands 
Of my miraculous Master. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And to find him 

Grown very old. 

BENVENUTO. 

You know thf|f precious stonee 

Nejjer grow old. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Half sunk beneath the horizon, 

And yet not gone. Twelve years are a long while 
Tell me of France. 

ben-Anuto. 

It were too long a tale 
To tell you all. Suffice ni brief to say 
The King received me well, and loved me well; 
Gave me the annual pension that before^'me 
Our Leonardo had, nor more nor less, 

And for my residence the Tour de Neele, 

U|)on the river-side. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A princely lodging. 

BENVENUTO. ** 

What in return I did now matters not, 

For there are other things, of greater moment, 

I wish to speak of. First of all, the letter 
wrote me, not long since, atanit rny bust 
Of Bindo Altovito, here in Koine. You said, 

“ My Benvenuto, I for many years 

Have known you as the greatest of all goldsmiths, 

And now I know you as no less a sculptor.’* 

Ah, generous Master! How shall I e’er thank 
you 

For such kind language ? 

JllCHAEL ANGELO. 

By believing it. 

I saw the bust at Messer Bindo’s ^louse, 

And thought it worthy of the ancient masteil,^' 
And said so. That is all. 

ft 

BENVENUTO. 

It is too much ; 

And I should stand abashed here in your presence, 
Had 1 done nothing worthier of your praise 
Than Bindo’s bust. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What have you done that ’s better t 

BENVENUTO. 

When I left Rome for Paris, you remember 
I promised you that if 1 went a goldsmith 
I would return a sculptor. I have kept 
The promise 1 then made. 

MICHAEL ANOEIX). 

Dear Benvenato, 

I recognized the latent genius in you, 

But feared your vices. 

BENVENUTO. 

I have turned them all 

To virtues. My impatient, wayward nature, 

That made me' quick in quarrel, now bai aervad 
ma 



MICHAEL ANGELO 


'where meekness couid not, and where patience 
could not, , 

As you shall bear now. 1 have cast in bronze 
A statue of Perseus, holdine thus aloft 
In his left hand the head of the Medusa, 

And in his right the sword that severetl it; 

His right foot planted on the lifeless corse ; 

His face superb and pitiful, with eyes 
Down-looking on the victim of his vengeance. 

JUICHAEL ANGELO. 

I see it as it should be. 

BENVENUTO. 

As it will be 

When it is placed upon the Ducal Square, 

Half-way between }^our David and the J udith 
Of Donatello. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Rival of them both ! 

, BENVENUTO. 

• But ah, w^^t infinite trouble have I had 
With Banainello, and that stupid beast, 

The rnajor-domo of l^uke Cosimo, 

FraiK'esc.o Ricci, and their wretched agent 
Gorin i, who came crawling round about me 
Like a black snider, with his whining voice 
That sounded tike the buzz of a mosquito ! 

Oh, I have wept in utter desperation, 

And wished aihousand times I had not left 
My Tour de msle, nor e’er returned to Florence, 

Or thought of Perseus. What malignant false- 
hoods 

They told the Grand Duke, to impede my work, 
And make me desperate ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The nimble lie 

fs like the second-hand upon a clock ; 

We ree it fly; while the hour-hand of truth 
Seems ro stand still, and yet it moves unseen, 

And win.s at last, for the clock will not strike 
i’dl it has reached the goal. 

BENVENUTO. 

• My obstinacy 

pie in stead, and helped me to o’ercome 
Thelliadrances that envy and ill-will 
Put in Illy way. 

# 

I , MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When anything is done, 

People see not the patient doing of it. 

Nor think how great would be the loss to man 
If it had not been done. As in a building 
Stone rests on stone, and wanting the foundation 
All would be wanting, so in human life 
h^ch action rests on the foregone event 
That made it possible, but is forgotten ' 

And buried in the earth. 

BENVENUTO. 

Even Bandinello, 

Who never yet spake well of anything, 

Speaks well of this ; and yet he told the Duke 
That, though I cast small figures well enough, I 
1 never comd cast this. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But you have done it, 

And pro^ Ser Bandinello a^false prophet, 
that is tile wisest way. 

BENVENUTO. 

And ah. that casting ! 

What a wild scent it was, os late at night, 



A night of w ind and rain, we heaped the furnace 
With pine of Serristori, till the fiameb 
Caught in the raft«.rs over us, ir.d threatened 
'lo ^end the burning rwf umai our heads; 

And iroin the garden side the wind and rain 
Poured in upon us, and liali qi;. oched our fires. 

I was beside, myself with despen’J^on 
A shudder came upon me, then a fever; 

1 thought that 1 was dying, and w^s forced 
To lea\c the work-shop, and to throw myself 
UiMoi inv l)ed, as one who has no lioi>e. 

And as 1 lay tlierc, a deformed old man 
Appeared before me, and vvitli dismal voice, 

Like (Hie who doth exhort a eriniinal 

Led forth to leatli, exclaimed, “ Poor Benvenuto, 

Thy work is spoilt^ ! 'I'liere is lu. remedy I ” 

1 Tlien, with a orv so loud it miirht liave readied 
The licaven of iin-, I '.ouiided .«• my feet, 

And rashed haek to mv workmen. " They all stooa 
Bewilbered jiiul despi'uding; and I looked 
Into the fuviiuee, and beheld the mass 
Half ni<*lten «)nly, and in my desjiair 
I fed the tire with oak, whose t vrible heat 
Soon made tin’ <higgish metni shine and sparkle. 
Then followe<i a bright tla-h. and an explosion, 

As if a thunderbolt had tailen among us. 

The covering of the farnaci* had been rent 
Asunder, and the bronze wan tlowing over; 

So that 1 struightwaN' «ipene(l all (lie, sluices 
To till the mould. The melai ran like lava, 

Sluggish and heavy; and I sent my workmen 
To ransack the w'hole house, and bring together 
iMy pewter jdates and pans, two hundred of them. 
And cast them one by on(< into the funiaeo 
To liquefy the. ma^s, and in a moment. 

The mould was lilled! 1 IVll upon my knees 
And thanked the Lord; and then ate and drank 
And went to bed, all liearty and eonleiited. 

It was two hours before the break of day. 

My fever was quite gone. 

MICIIAKL ANGELO. 

A strange adventure, . 
That could have liapptMiod to no man alive 
But you, my Ikmvermto. 

IIENVENUTO. 

As my workmen aaid 
To ma)or-domo Riir.i afterward, 

Wlien he iiu|uire«l of them : “ ’T wu » not a man, 

But ail express great devil.” 

MKHAKL ANGELO. 

And the statue? 

BENVENUTO. 

Perfect in every part, save the right foot 
Of Perseus, as I liad foretold the. Duke. 

There was just hnuize enough to fill the mould; 

Not a drop ov(‘r, not a drop too little. 

I looked (q>oi) it as a miracle 
Wrought by the hand of God. 

MI( HAKL ANGELO. 

And now I gee 

K<tw you have turned your vkeg into virtues. 

BENVENUTO. 

But wherefore do I prate of this? I came 
To speak of other things. Duke Cogimo 
Tlirough uu; invite you to return to Florence, 

And offers you grtiat honors, even to make yoii 
One of the Forty-Eight, hi« Senator*. 

# MICHAEL ANGEU). 

His Setiktors! That is enough. Since Florence 
Was changed by Clement Seventh from a RepubUo 
Into a Dukedom, I no longer wish 



MIOHABL AHraBZ/O. 


To be A jAonBtine. That droitin is onded* 

The Grand Duke Cosimo now rfeigiw supreme; 
All liberty is dead. Ah, woe is me ! 

I hoped to see my country rise to heights 
Of happiness and freedom yet unreached 
Byoti Eer nations, but the climbing wave 
Pauses, lets go its hold, and slides again 
Back to the common level, with a hoarse 
Death-rattle in its throat. 1 am too old 
To hope for ^tter d^s. I will stay here 
And die in Rome. The very weeds, that grow 
Among the broken fragments of her ruins, 

Are sweeter to me than the garden flowers 
Of other cities ; and the desolate ring 
Of tlie Campagna round about her walls 
Fairer than all the villas that encircle 
The towns of Tuscany. 

BEMVEN0TO. 

But 3 ^our old friends ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

An dead by violence. Baccio Valori 
Has been ^headed; Guicciardini poisoned; 
Philippo Strozzi strangled in his prison. 

Is Florence then M>lace for honest men 
To flourish in V What is there to prevent 
My sharing the same fate ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Whj’, this : if all 

Tour friends are dead, so are your enemies. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Is Aretino dead ? 

BENVENUTO. 

He lives in Venice, 

And not in Florence. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

’T is the same to me. 

Tliis wretched mountebank, whom flatterers 
Call the Divine, as if to make the word 
Unpleasant in the mouths of those who speak it 
And in the ears of those who hear it, sends me 
A letter written for the public eye. 

And with such subtle and infernal malice, 

I wonder at his wickedness. ’T is he 
Is the express great devil, and not you. 

Some j-^ears ago he told me how to paint 
The scenes of the Last Judgment. 

BENVENUTO. 

I remember. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Well, now he writes to me that, as a Christian, 
He is ashamed of the unbounded freedom 
With which I represent it 

BENVENUTO. 

H\TX)crite 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

He says I show mankind that I am wanting 
^ In piety and religion, in proportion 
As I profess perfection in mv art 
Profess perfection ? Why, ’t is only men 
Like Bugiardini who are satisfied 
With what they do. I never am content, 

But always see the labors of my hand 
Fall short of my conception. 

BENVENUTO. 

^ I perceive 

The nalioe of thia creature. He would taint you 


With heresy, and In a time like tbia J 
’T is infamous I 

ICXOHABL ANGELO. 

I represent the angels 

Without their heavenly glory, and the saints 
Without a trace of earthly modesty. 

BENVENUTO* 

Incredible audacity I 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The heathen 

Veiled their Diana with some drapery, 

Ancrwhen they represented Venus naked 
They made her by her modest attitude. 

Appear half clothed. But I, who am a Christian, 
Do so subordinate belief to art 
That I have made the very violation 
Of modesty in martyrs and in virgins 
A spectacle at which all men would gaze 
I With half-averted eyes even in a brothel. 

BENVENUTO. 

He is at home there, and he ought to know 
What men avert their eyes from in such places ; 
From the Last Judgment chiefly, I imagine. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But divine Providence will never leave 
The boldness of* my marvellous work unpunished} 
And the more marvellous it is, the mpre 
*T is sure to prove the ruin of my fame ! 

And Anally, if in this composition 
I had pursued the instructions that he gave me 
Concerning heaven and hell and paradise, 

In that same letter, known to all the world, 

Nature would not be forced, as she is now, 

To feel ashamed that she invested me 
With sdch great talent ; that I stand myself 
A very idol' in the world of art. 

He taunts me also with the Mausoleum 
Of Julius, still unfinished, for the reason 
That men persuaded the inane old man 
It was of evil augury to build 
His tomb while he was living; and he speaks 
Of heaps of gold this Pope bequeathed to me, 

And calls it robbery ; — that is what he saj's. 
What prompted such a letter? 

BENVENUTO. 

Vanity. 

He is a clever writer, and he likes 
To draw his pen, and flourish it in the face 
Of every honest man, as swordsmen do 
Their rapiers on occasion, but to show 
How skilfully thej' do it. Had you followed 
The advice he gave, or even thanked him for it, 
You would have seen another style of fence. 

’T is but his wounded vanity, and the wish 
To see his name in print. So give it not 
A moment's thought ; it soon will be forgotten. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I will not think of it, but let it pass 

For a rude speech thrown at me in the street. 

As boys threw stones at Dante. 

I BENVENUTO. 

And whltt answei 

Shall I take back to Grand Duke Cosimo? 

He does not ask your labor or your service ; 

Only your presence in the city of Florence, 

With such advice upon his work in hand # 

As he may ask, and you may choose to give. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

You have my answer. Nothing he can offer 
Shall tempt me to leave Rome. My work Is keie, 


ANGELO. 


Aad only hem. tiie Mdlng ef Bt. Petw’s* 

What other things I Iiitheitd have done 
Have fallen from me, are no longer mine; 

I have passed on beyohd them, and have left them 
As milestones on the way* What lies before me, 
That is still mine, and while it is unfinished 
No one shall draw me from it, or persuade me, 

Bv promises of ease, or wealth, or honor, 

Till I behold the finished dome pprise 
Complete, as now I see it in my thought 

BKMVENUTO, 

And will you paint no more? 

anCHAEL ANOELO. S 

No more, 

BENVENUTO. 

'T is well. 

Sculpture Is more divine, and more like Nature, 
That fashions all her works in high relief, 

And that is sculpture. This vast ball, the Earth, 
Was moulded out of clay, and baked in fire; 
afen, wo^en, and all animals that breathe 
Are statues, and not paintings. Even the plants, 
Tl\e flowers, the fruits, the grasses, were first sculp- 
tured, 

And colored later. Painting Is a He, 

A shadow merely. 

KICHAEL ANOEL<9. 

• Truly, as you say. 

Sculpture Is more than painting. It is greater 
To raise the dead to life than to create 
Phantoms that seem to live. The most majestic 
Of the three sister arts is that which builds ; 

The eldest of them all, to whom the others 
Are but the hand-maids and the servitors, 

Being but imitation, not creation. 

Henceforth 1 dedicate myself to her. 

BENVENUTO. 

And no more from the marble hew those forms 
Tliatfill US all with wonder? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Many statues 

Will there be rtoin for in my work* Their station 
Already is assigned them in*my mind. 

But things move slowly, TIrtire are hindrances. 
Want of materia], want of means, delays 
And interruptions, endless interference 
Of Cardinal Commissioneri^, and disputes 
And jealousies of artists, that annoy me. 

But I will persevere until the work 
Is wholly nnished. or till I sink down 
Surprised by death, that unexpected g'lest, 

Who waits for no man’s leisure, but steps 11, 
Unasked and unannounced, to put a atop 
Mj all our occupations and designs. 

^<3 then perhaps I mav go back to Floreuoe; 

Inis is my answer to Duke Cosimo, 


VI. 


ITRBINO’S FORTUNE. 

Michael Angelo’s Studio, Michael Angelo 
aiNf Urbino. 

MmSRael ANGELO, pausing in hi$ toork. 
Urbino, thou and I are both old men. 

My strength begins to fail me. 

* URBINO. 


iTik ^ . Eecellenza, 

!? impossible. Do I not see you 
Attack the marble blocks with the tame fury 
Mtwen^yaactagoV 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

• , ’Tis an .ild habit 

1 m^t have learned it early from my nurse 
At Setignano, the stone-mason’s wife; 
ror the first sounds I heard wei t of 'he chisel 
Chipping away the stone. 


URBINO. 


v ^ every stroke 

You stnke fire witli your chisel. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


The marble ii too bard. 


Ay, because 




It is a block 
That Topolino sent you from Carrara. 
He is a judge of marble. 


MICHAEL ANGEU). 

I reiD'Hnber. 

With it he sent me somethin!.'; of his making, — 
A Mercury, with long body a?'d short legs, 

As if by any possibility 
A messenger of the gotls could have short legs. 
It was no more like Mercury than vou are, 

But rather like tlioso little plaster figures 
That peddlers hawk alxiut the villages 
As images of saints. But luckily 
For Topolino, there are many people 
Who see no difference betweeii what is best 
And what is only good, or not even g(K)dt 
So that poor artists stand in their esteem 
On the same level with the best, or higher. 

URBINO, 

How Eecellenza laughed I 

MICHAEL ANGRIX). 

Poor Tonollnol 
All men are not born artists, nor will labor 
E’er make them artists. 

URBINO. 

No, no more 

Than Emperors, or Popes, or f’ardinala. 

One must be chosen for it. 1 have been 
Your color-grinder six and tw enty years, 

And am not yet an artist 


MICHAEL ANOKI^>. 

Some have eve* 

That see not; but In every block of marble 
I see a statue, — sec It as distinctly 
As if it stood before me shaped and perfect 
In attitude and action. I have onl^v 
To hew away the stone walls that imprison 
The lovely apparition, and reveal it 
To other eyes as mine alreadv see it. 

But I grow old and w^cak.^ VVhat wilt thou do 
When I am dead, Urhino? 

URBINO. 

Eceelleiiza, 

I must then serve another master. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Never I 

Bitter Is servitude at best. Already 
So many years hast thou kien serving me; 

But rather as a f- lend than as a servant. 

We have grown oid together. Dost thou think 
So meanlv of this MichaM Angelo 
As to imagine he would let thee serve, 

Whin he is free from service ? Take this purse, 
IVo thousand crowns in gold. 

URBINO. 

Two thottvand dowaa 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 


■■■ 

MICHAEL AEGBLO. 

ky, it win make thee rieh. Thou ehalt not die 
A be^mr in a boep'ital. 

VRBINO. 

Oh, Master 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I lumnot have them with me on the journey 
That I am undertakinff. The last jrariiumt 
lliat men will make for me will have no pockets. 

ORBtNO, kissing the hand of miohael akoelo. 
My generous master! 

MICHAEL ANGELO 

Hush! 

URBINO. 

My Providence ! 


Hie valley of Clitumnus, with its farms 
And snoW’Whita oxen, gazing in the shade 
Of the tall poplars on the river’s brink. 

0 Nature, gentle mother, tender nurse ! 

I, who have never loved thee as I ought, 

But wasted all m3’' 3’^ear8 immured In cities, 

And breathed the stifling atmosphere of streets, 
Now come to thee for refuge. Here Is peace. 

1 onder I .see the little hermitages 

Dotting the mountain side with points of light. 
And here St. Julian's convent, like a nest 
Of curlews, clinging to some windy cliff. 

Beyond the broad, fllimitable plain 
Down sinks the sun, red as Apollo’s quoit, 

That, hv the envious Zephyr blown aside, 

Struck lllyacinthus dead, and stained the earth 
With his young Wood, that blo.ssomed into flowers 
And now,’ instead of these fair deities, 

Dread demons haunt the earth ; hermits inhabft 
The leafv homes of S3'lvan Hainadrj^ads; 

And jovial friars, rotund and rubicund, 

Replace the old Silleuus with hi^ asa 



MICHAEL ANGKH). 

« 61 A word more. 60 now to bed, old man. 

hou has served Michael Angelo. Remember, 
Henceforward thou shalt serve no other master. 

VII. 

TTIK OAKS OP MONTH LUOA. 

Michael Angelo, alone in the woods. 

MICHAEL ANOKLO. 

flow still it is among these aucieiii oaks! 

Burges and undulations of the air 
Uplift the leafy boughs, and let them fell 
With scarce a ’sound. Such sylvan quietudes 
Become old age. These huge centennial oaks, 
that may have heard in infancy the trumpets 
Of Barbarossa’s cavalry, deride 
Man’s brief existence, that with all his strength 
rfe cannot stretch beyond the hundredth year. 

This little acorn, turbaned like the Turk,’ 

Which with mv foot I spuni, may be an oak 
IR'reafter, feeding with its bitter mast 
The fierce wild boar, and tossing in its arms 
Tine cradled nests of birds, when all the men 
That now inhabit this vast universe, 

They and their ciiildren, and their children’s chil- 
dren, 

Shall be but dust and mould, and nothing more. 
Through openings in the trees I see below me 


Here underneath these venerable oaks, 

Wrinkled and brown and gnarled like them with 
age, 

A brother of the monasterv sits, 

I^st in his meditations. What may be ’ 

The quc.stioii8 that perplex, the hope^ that cheei 
him ? 

Good-evening, holy father. 

MONK. 

God be with yoB 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Pardon a stranger if he interrupt 
Your meditations. 

MONK. 

It was but a dream, — 

The old, old dream, that never will come true j 
The dream that all my life I have been dreaming 
And yet is still a dream. 

MICHAEL ANGEIA). 

All men have dreams 

I have had mine; but none of them came tiitej 
They were but vanity, Sometimes 1 think 
The happiness of man lies in pursuing, 

I Not ill possessing; '^or the things ixiseessed 
! Lose half their value. Tell me of yoor dreaia 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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MONK. 

The yearning of mv heart, my sole desire, 

Tliat like the eheaf of Joseph stands upright, 

While all the others bend and bow to It : 

The passion that torments .me, and tli&t breathes 
New meaning into the dead forms of prayer, 

I.H that with mortal eyes l iiiay behold 
The Eternal ^ 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Rome ? 

MONK. 

There is but one^ 

The rest are merely names. I think of it 
As the Celestial City, paved with gold. 

And sentinelled with angels. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Would it were. 

I have just fled from it. It is hel^guered 
By Spanish troops, led by the Dm of Alva. 

MONK. 

But stilffor me ’t is the Celestial City, 

And I would see it once before I die, 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Each one must bear his cross. 

MONK. • 

Were it a cross 

That had laid upon me, I could bear it, 

Or fall with it. It is a crucifix ; 

I am nailed hand and foot, and 1 am dying ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What would you see in Rome? 

MONK. 

His Holiness. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Him that was once the Cardinal Caraffa? 
lou would but see a man of fourscore years, 

With sunken eyes, burning like carbuncles, 

Who sits at talile with his irienda for hours. 
Cursing the Spaniards as a race of Jews 
And miscreant Moors. And with wdiat soldiery 
'I'hink you he now defends the Eternal City V 

MONK. 

With legions of bright angels. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So he calls them ; 

And yet in fact these bright angelic legions 
Are only German Lutherans. 

MONK, cromng himself. 

Heaven protect us ! 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What further would you see ? 

MONK. 

The Cardinals, 

Going in their gilt coaches to High Mass. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Men do not go to Paradise in coaches. 

MONK. 

The catacombs, the convents, and the churches ; 
The ceremonies of the Holy Week 
In all their pomp, or, at the Epiphany, 

Feast of the Santissima Bambino 
At Am Cosli. But 1 uhkll mt sM tbeio. 


MICHAEL ANQEIX). 

These pompous oereinonioa of the Church 
Are but an empty show to him who knows 
The actors in them. Stay here m your convent, 
wf Rome may see too much. 

Avhat would you further ? 


MONK. 


Of the Last 


I would see the paintinM^ 
Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. 


MICHAEL \NGELO. 

The smoke of incense and of altar candles 
Has blackened it already. 


MONK. 

Woe is me! 

Then I would hear Allegri's Miserere, 
Sung hy the Papal choir. 


MICIIAKL ANGELO. 

A di. mal dirge! 

I am an old, old man, and I have lived 
In Rome for thirty years am! more, and know 
The jarring of the wheels ol that great world, 

Its jealousies, its discords, and its strife. 

Therefore I say to yim, remain content. 

Here in your convent, lieie among your woods. 
Where only there is peaee. (lo not to Romo. 

There w^as of old a monk of Wittenberg 
Who went t(» Rome; you may liave heard of him. 
His name was LutheV; and von ktiow what fal- 
lowed. fZVu' Convent hell Hngt* 

MONK, rimig. 

It is the eonvent bell; it rings for vespers. 

Let US go in ; we both will pray for peace. 


VIII. 

TUK T)RAI) CJIRIST. 

Mictiakl Angelo’s studio. MiniAKi. Angki/), 
with (I light working upon the l>md C’AriM. 
M idnUihU 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

0 I)(‘;'ith, why is it I cannot f>ortray 

Th}'^ fioni and teaMires? Do I stand too near thee T 
Or dost thou ho! i my hand, and dra./ me back 0 
As being thy disciple, not thy master? 

Let him who knows not what old age is like 
Have patience till it eomes, and he will know. 

1 onee had skill to fashion Life and Death 
And Sleep, whieli is the eounterfeit of Death; 

AdJ I rememher what (iiovaniii Stror.zi 
Wrote underneath my statut‘of the Night 

In San Lorenzo, ah, so long ago! 

Grateful to me is sleep ! More grateful now 
Thau It was th fii ; for all my friends an: dead? 

And she is dead, the noblesr of them all. 

I saw her face, when the great sculutor IVaih, 

Whom men should all Divine, had at a blow 
Mricken her into marble; and I kiss^-d 
Iier cold white hand. What was it tteJd me back 
From kissing her fair foreliead, and those li?)«, 

Those dead, dumb lips ? Grateful to me in aleepi 

EnU '" Giokgio Vasabi. 

GIGHOIO. 

Good-evening, or good-morning, for I know nol 
Which of the two it is. 

MH’IlAiiL AKOKLO. 

How (Mme yoaik? 
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MiqiABL ANGELO. 


Whf, door, JUS All life 

XICHABL AHaSLO. 


.- yyputAict.. AHOBIiO. 

Wo will look lor It 


. *. ' Aftcajiio 

nuit kAvo forgotten to bolt it. 

OIQROIO. 

Probab/y. 

Am I A eplrit, or so like a spirit, 

That 1 could slip through bolted door or window? 
As I was passing down the street, 1 saw 
A glimmer of light, and heard the well«known 
chink 

Of chisel upon marble. So I entered, 

To see what keeps you from your bed so late. 

MIOHAEL AROELO, coming forward with the lamp. 

You have been revelling with your boon compan- 
ions, 

Giorgio Vasari, and you come to me 
At an untimely hour. 

GIORGIO. 

The Pope hath sent me. 

His Holiness desires to see again 

The drawing you once showed him of the dome 

Of the fiMiuca. 


GIORGIO. 

What is the marble group that glimmers there 
Behind you? 

MICHAEL ARGBLO. 

Nothing, and yet everything, — 
As one may take it. It is my own tomb, 

That I am building. 

GIORGIO. 

Do not hide it from me. 

By ohr long friendship and the love I bear you, 
Refuse me not! 

MICHAEL ANGELO, kiting faU the lamp. 

Life hath become to me 
An empty theatre, •— its lights extinguished, 
The music silent, and the actors gone ; 

And I alone sit musing on the scenes 
That once have been. I am so old that Death 
Oft plucks me by the cloak, to come with him ; 
And some day, like this lamp, shall 1 fallodown, 
And my last spark of life will be extinguished. 
Ah me! ah me! whst darkness of despair! 

So near to death, and yet so tar from Qodl 



Page 19. Coplas dt Mannque. • 

This poem of Manrique is a great favorite in 
Spain. No leas than four poetic Glosses, or run- 
ning commentaries, upon it have been published, 
no one of which, however, possesses great poetic 
merit. That of the Carthusian monk, Rodrigo de 
Valdepefias, is the besti It is known as the Glosa 
del Cartmo, There is also a prose Commentary 
by Luis ^ Aranda. 

* The following stanzas of the poem were foumi 
in the author’s pocket, after his death on the field 
of battle. 

** 0 World ! BO few the yeara wo Uvo, 

Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed ! 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at4ast 
The soul is freed. 

• 

Our days ore covered o’er v lth grief, 

And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

** Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 

Or dark despair ; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 

“ Thy goods are bought with many a groan, 

By the hot sm f?at of toil alone, 

And weary hearts ; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 

But with a lingering stop and slow 
Its form departs.” 

Page 25. King Christian. 

Nils Jiiel was a celebrated Danish Admiral, and 
Peder Wessel, a Vice-Admiral, who for his great 
prowess received tho popular title of Tordenskiold, 
or Thundershield. In childhood ho was a tailor’s 
apprentice, and rose to his high rank before the 
age of twenty-eight, when he was killed in a 
duel. 

Page 29. The Skeleton in Armor, 

This Ballad was suggested to me while riding 
on the sea-shore at Newport. A year or two pre- 
vious a skeleton had been dug up at Fall River, 
clad in broken and corroded armor ; and the idea 
occurred to me of connecting it with the Round 
Tower at Newport, generally known hitherto as 
Old Windmill, though now claimed by the 
Danes as a work of their early ancestors. Pro- 
fessor Rafn, iti the Memoires de la Soci-.'te Hoy- 
fde des A^quaire$ du Nord, for 1838-1839, 
says: — 

** There is no mistaking in this instance the style 
In w^eh the more ancient stone edifices of tho 
North were constructed, — the style which belongs 
to the Roman or Ante-Gothic architecture, and 
Jhjch, especially after the timp of Cliarlomagne, 
omitted itself from Italy over the whole of the 
West and Koith of Europe, whem it continued 
to predominate nntR the close of the twelfth cen- 


tury, — tlia*’ style which some authors have, from 
one of its most striking characteristics, called the 
round arch style, the same which in England is 
denominated ikxon and somjlimes Norman archi- 
tecture. 

“On tho ancient structure in Newport there are 
no ornaments remaining, which might possibly 
have served to guide us in assigning the probable 
date of its erection. That no vestige whatever is 
found of tho pointed arch, nor any approximation 
to it, is indicative of an oailicr father than of a 
later period. From such characteristics as remain, 
however, we can scarcely form any other infer- 
ence than one, in v/liich t am ]»or8uaded that all 
who are familiar with Old-Northern architecture 
will concur, that this nim.DiNG was khkcikd 
AT a rERIon DECIDEDLY NOT LATEH THAN THE 
, TWELFTH CENTURY. This remark applies, of 
course, to the original buiUling only, and not to 
the alterations that it subHotjuently’received ; for 
there are set’eral such alterations in the upiter 
! part of the building which cannot be mistaken, 
and which were most likely occasioned by its 
being adapted in modern times to various uses ; 
for example, as the substructure of a windmill, 
and latterly as a hay magazine. 7'(» the same 
time.s may be referred tlie windows, tho lireplaco, 
and the apertures made above tlie. columns. That 
this building could not have heim ereided for 
a windmill, is what an architect will easily dis- 
cern.” 

I will not enter into a discussion of the point. It 
is Hurticientlv well estahlislied for the purpose of a 
ballad ; though doubtless many ' citizen of New- 

E )rt, who has passed his days within sight of the 
ooiid Tower, will be read v to exclaim, with San- 
cho : “God bh* s me! did ) noi. war i you to have 
a care of who yon were doing, lor that it was 
nothing but a windmill; and nobody could mistake 
it, but one who had the like in his head,” 

Page 31. Skoal/ 

In Scandinavia, this is the customary salutation 
when drinking a health. I have slightly changed 
the orthograjihy of the word, in order to preserve 
the correct pronunciation. 


Page 32. The Luck of Edenhnll. 

Tlie tradition upfin which this ballad is founded, 
and the ‘‘.shards the Luck of Kdenhnll,” still 
• xisr in England. The goblet is in the jmssesslon 
, of Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart., of Men Hall, 
I Cumberland ; and is not so entirely shattered as 
the ballad leaves it. 


Page 32. Th Elected Knight. 

This strange and somewhat mystical ballad Is 
•f.m Nvenip and liahbek’s Danske Viser of the 
liddlft Ages. It seems to refer to the first proach- 
igof Ghristianitv in the North, and to the insti- 
ition of Knight Witry. The thr^ maWeiis I 
jppose to be Vaith, Itope, and The 

■fiwularitics of the original have been caiefttlly 
reserved In the translation. 
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The Children 

About rural life in Bwe^r^^^iob renders a fil 
theme tot son^ Almost pzimexal simplicity 
rei^ over thatuTorthem land,— almost primeval 
soutude and stillness You pass out from the 
gate of the city, a^d, as if 1^ magic, the scene 
changes to a u^d, woodland umdscape. Around 
you are forests of dr. Overhead hang the long, 
fan-like branches, trailing with moss, and heavy 
with red and blue dones. Under foofc is a carpet 
of yellow leaves: and,, the air is warm and balmy. 
On a wooden nridge yon cross a little silver 
stream ; and anon come forth into a pleasant and 
sunny »nd of farms. Wooden fences divide the 
adjoining fields. Across the road are gates, 
which are opened by troops of children. The 
peasants take off their diats as you pass ; you ! 
sneeze, and they cry, “ God bless you ! ’* The i 
houses in the villages and smaller towns are all 
built of hewn timber, and for the most part ! 
painted red. The floors of tlie taverns arc strewn I 
with the fragrant tips of fir boughs. In many j 
villages there are no taverns, ana the peasants 
take turns in receiving travellers. The thrifty 
housewife shows you into the best chamber, the 
walls of which are hung round with rude pictures 
from the Bible ; and brings you her heavy silver 
spoons, — an heirloom, — to dip the curdled milk 
from the pan. You have oaten cakes baked some 
months before, or bread with anise-seed and cori- 
ander in itj or perhaps a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his 
horses from the plough, and harnessed them to 
your carriage. Solitary travellers come and go in 
uncouth one-horso chaises. Most of them have 
pipes in their mouths, and, hanging around their 
necks in front, a leather wallet, in which they 
carry tobacco, and the great banknotes of the 
country, as la^e as your two hands. You meet, 
also groups of Dalekarlian peasant- women, travel- 
ling Tioinoward or townward in pursuit of work. 
They walk barefoot, carrying in their hands 
their shoes, which have high heels under the hol- 
low of the foot, and soles of birch bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches, stand- 
ing by the roadside, each in its own little Garden 
of riethsomane. In the parish register great 
events are doubtless recorded. Some old king 
was christened or buried in that church ; and a 
little sexton, with a rusty key, shows you the 
baptismal font, or the cofl^n. In the ehiirohyard 
arc a few flowers, and much green grass; and 
daily the shadow of the church spire, with its 
longj tapering finger, counts the tombs, repre- 
senting a dial-plate of human life, on which the 
hours and minutes are the graves of men. The 
stones are fiat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some 
are armorial bearings ; on others only the initials 
of the pour tenants, with a date, as on the roo& 
of Dutch cottages. They all sleep with their 
heads to the westward. Each held a lighted 
taper in his hand when he died ; and in hie ooffi|t 
were placed his little heart-treasures, and a piece 
of money for his last journey. Babes that came 
lifeless into the world were carried in the arms of 

§ ray-haired old men to the only cradle they ever 
lept in ; and in the shroud of the dead mother 
were laid the little garments of the child that 
lived and died in her ooaoni. And over this scene 
the village paator looks from his window in the 
stillness of midnight, and says in bis heart, “How 
quietly they rest, all the departed ! ” 

Near the ohurohyard gate stuids a poor-box, 
fastened to a post by iron bands, and secured by 
a padlock, with a sloping wooden roof to keep off 
the rain. If It be Sunday, the peasants sit on the 
church steps and oon their psium-books. Others 
ira ooming down the road with their beloved 


pastor, who talks to them ol holy things from 
beneath his broad-brimined hat. He spesks of 
fields and harvests, and of the parable of the 
sower, that went forth to sow. He leads them 
to the Good Shepherd, and to the pleasant 
pastures of the spirit-land. He is their patri- 
arch, and, like Melchizedek, both priest and 
king, though he has no other throne than the 
church pmpit. The women carry psalm-books 
in their hands, wrapped in silk nandkerchiefs, 
and listen devoutly to the good man's words. 
But the young men, like Gallio, care for none of 
these things. They are busy counting the plaits 
in the kirtles of the peasant-girls, their number 
being An indication of the wearer’s wealth. It 
may end in a wedding. 

1 will endeavor to describe a village wedding in 
Sweden. It shall be in summer-time, that there 
may be flowers, and in a southern province, that 
the bride may be fair. The early song or the 
lark and of chanticleer are mingling in the clear 
morning air, and the sun, the heavenly bride- 
groom with golden locks, arises in the east, just 
as our earthly bridegroom with yellow hair arises 
in the south. In the yard there is a sotftid of 
voices and a trampling of hoofs, and horses are 
led forth and saddled. The steed that is to bear 
the bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upon his 
forehead, and a garland of corn-flowers around 
his neck. Friends from the neighboring farms 
come riding in, their blue cloaks streaming to the 
wind ; and finally the happy bridegroom, with a 
whip in his hand, and a monstrous nosf^g^ in the 
breast of his black jacket, comes forth from his 
chamber ; and then to horse and away, towards 
the village where the bride already sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by 
some half-dozeu village musicians. Next comes 
the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, 
and then forty or fifty friends and wedding 
guests, half of them perhaps with pistols and 
guns in their hands. A kind of baggage-wagon 
brings up the rear, laden with food and drink for 
these merry pilgrims. At the entrance of every 
village stands a triumphal arch, adorned wirii 
flowers and ribbons and evergreens ; and as they 
pass beneath it the wedding guests fire a salute, 
and the whole proocssion stops. A^d straight 
from every pocket flics a black jack, filled with 
punch or brandy. It is passed from hand to 
iiand among the crowd ; provisiops ar# brought 
from the wagon, and after eating andMi^king 
and hurrahing, the procession jforwara 

again, and at length araws near the house of the 
bride. Fonr heralds ride forward to announce 
that a knight and his attendants are in the neigh- 
boring forest, and pray for hospitality. “How 
many are you?” a^s the bride’s father. “At 
least three hundred, ” is the answer ; and to this the 
host replies, “ Yes ; were you seven times as many, 
you- should all be welcome : and in token thereof 
receive this cup.” Whereupon each herald re- 
ceives a can of ale; and soon after the whole 
jovial company comes storming into the fanner’s 
yard, and, riding round the May-pole, which 
stands in the centre, alights amid a grand salute 
and flourish of music. 

In the haU sits the bride, with a crown upon 
her head and a tear in her eye, like the ViM^m 
Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in 
a red bodice and kirtle wito loose linen sleeves. 
There is a gilded belt around her waist; and 
around her neck strings of golden beads, and a 
golden chain. On the crown rests a wreat]^ of 
wild roses, and below it another of oypresa 
Loos ver her shoulders falls her flaxen hair; 
and her blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the 
ground. O thou good soul! thou hast bard 
Bands, but a soft heart ! Thou art poor. The 
very omamonts thou wearesi are not thine , They 
have been hired fxift this great day. Yet art ihon 
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riohi riot in Wtlv nch m hope, rich m fchy ; ale la wooden bowU; and the great Yule-oak» 
fiwt, yo^ .4 with a ohe<wie, and garlanded 

Heaven be upon thee I So thr^e the parish and upholding a randleatick over m 

priest, aa be Joins ^gether the hwds of bride Christmas feast. They may tell tales too of 
Jnd hride«OW^ saymg, in ^ solemn tones,-.- Jons Lundsbracka, an.l Luokenfus, and th^’reat 
“I give thee in marriage this damsel, to be thy Kiddar h’inke of Pingsd'ga ^ * 

wedded wife ^ aWf honor, and to share the half 1 And now the glad, leafy » Jdsi*mmer fall of 
of thy bed, thy Icwk and key, and every third blossoms and the song of nightingales, is come! 

E enny which you two may p^ss, or may m- 1 Saint John has takou the tiowors and festival bf 
erit, and all the tights which Upland s laws pro- , heathen Balder ; and in every village tlmre is a 

♦.Via Kulv Kiniir "Rrilr trave. ” T 


vide, and the holy King Erik gave. 

The dinner iA now served, and the bride sits 
between the bridegroom and the priest. The 
spokesman delivers an oration after the ancient 
custom of his fathers. He interlards it weU 
with quotations from the Bible ; and invites the 
Saviour to be present at this marriage feas^ as ho 
was at the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee. 
The table is not sparingly set forth. Each makes 
a long arm, and the feast goes cheerly on. Punch 
and brandy pass round between the courses, and 


May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths and 
roses and ribbons streaming in the wind, and a 
noisy weather-cock on fcop, to tell the vUlage 
whence the wind comeili and whither it goetn. 
'I he sun does not set till ten o'clock at night ; 
and the children are at }>lav in the streets mi hour 
later. The witulows and doors are all open, and 
you may sit aiul » cad till midnight withtmt a 
candle. (), how beautiful is the summer night.* 
whi(^h is not niglit, hut a sunh^ss yet unclouded 
day, descending upon earth with <lews and shad- 


here and there u pipe is siboked while waiting for I ows and refreshing coolness ! How beautiful the 
the next dish. They sit long at table ; but, as all j long, mild twilight, which like a silver clasp 


things must have an end, so must a Swedish 
dinnem Then the dance begins. It is led off by 
the bride and the priest, who perform a solemn 
minuet together. Not till after midnight comes 
tlie last dance. The girls form a ring around the 


unites to-day with yestm-day ! How Ijcautiful 
the silent hour, when Morning and Evening thus 
sit together, band in hand, beneath the starl sa 
sky of midnight I From the chureh-tower in tlie 
publi square the bell tolls the hour, with a soft, 


bride, to keep her from the hands of the married j musical chime; and the watchman, wliose watch- 


tower is the belfry, blows a blast in his horn for 
each stroke of the hammer, and four times, to 
the four corneri-i of the heavoiii, in u souoroua 
voice he chants, — 


women, who endeavor to break through the magic 
circle, and seize their new sjster. After long 
struggling they succeed ; and the crown is taken 
from her head and the jewels from her neck, and 
her bodice is unlaced, and h r kirtle taken off; 
and like a vestal virgin clad all in white she goes, 
but it is to her marriage chamber, not to her 
grave ; and the wedding guests follow her with 
fiffhterl candles in their hands. And this is a 
village bridal. 

Nor must I forget the suddenly changiiig 
seasons of the Northern clime. There is no long 
and lingering spring, unfolding leaf and blossom 
cue by one; no long and lingering autumn, 
pontons with many-colored leaves and the glow 
of Indian summers. But winter and summer 
are wonderful, and pass into each other. The 
quail has hardly ceased piping in the corn, when 
winter from the folds of trailing clouds sows | huts’ -higli-tido. 
broadcast ov^r the land snow, icicles, and rattling 
hail. The days wane apace. Erelong the sun 
hardly rises above the horizon, or does not rise at 
all. The moon and the stars shine through the 
day ; only, at noon they are pale and wan, and in 
the southern sky a reef, fiery glow, as of sunset, j Page 3^1. Waihu, 

burns along the horizon, and then goes out. And a distinguished pulpit-orat,or and poet. He 

pleasantly under the silver moon, and under the particularly remarkable for the beauty and sub- 

silent, solemn stars, ring the steel-shoes of the ^ pyalms. 

skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, and the 
sound of beUs. 

And now the Northern Lights begin to burn, 
faintly at first, like sunbeams playing in the 
waters of the blue sea. Then a soft crimson 


“Ho 1 WHtchmim. ho ♦ 

Twelve iH Uio t'HKik I 
God keep (»iu' town 
From rtru and l>raud 
And hoatilc* hand ! 

Twelve is the el(H-k I” 

From his swallow’s nest in the belfry ho can see 
the sun all night long; and farther north the 
priest stands at his door in the warm rnidniglit, 
and lights his pipe with a common burning-glass. 

Page 33. The Ft ant of t/o'’ Lt ofy Paviliom, 

In Swedish, LufhyddohoytiUcn^ the Eeaf- 


Page 33. lldrberg. 

The peasant j>ai liter of Sweden He is known 
clih'fiy by his dtar pieces m the village churches. 


■.mity * 
I»age 45. 


glow tinges the heavens. There is a blush on the 
cheek of night. The colors come and go, and 
change from crimson to gold, from gold to crim 
son. The snow is stained with rosy light. Two 
fold from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery 


As TA>pe myn. 

“ J<fto/ilera 

do un Espaflol sontmlo no w* toinpla, 

Hino le ropr-wntan on dew horns 
hasta cl fliuil jniciu desde cl GeJnewis ” 

lAipe V$ga, 

Page 10. Abt t'uunoio Satano.i ! 

‘Dico, Scfiora, respondid Sancho, lo quo ten* 
* ‘ ’ - * Abrc 


iword; and a broad band passes atliwart the liclm’ quo de los a/,ot«w abernuncio. 
h^veng like * eummer saneet. Soft pm p)- K ' haLi« ,le decir, tUncK y no como deoie, 
cloud, come «aUinj[^ over the »ky, and through ^ (juiztAf, Part II., ch. 85 . 


their vapory folds tke winking stars shine white 
as silver. With such pomp as this is Merry 
Obriatmas ushered in, though only a single star 
heralded the first Cwristmas. And in memory . 
of fhat day the Swedish peasants dance on 
straw ; and the peasant-girls throw straws at the 
rimbered roof of the hall, and for e very one that 
Sticks in a crack shall a groomsman come to their j 
weeing. Menv Christma* indeed ! For pious ■ 
jow there shall be church songs and sermons, j • 
TOt for Swcdirii ptsosanta, brandy and nut-brown I 


Pag(. 4H. } / ly Carrillo. 

The allusion here is to a Kjianish Epignmiv 

“ Siernnre I’r.'iy Carrillo e«t4« 
cai(«4ndonoK bc 4 furra ; 
quicn en tii rckia j«t.nvi«ra 
para no *c‘rte janiow ! “ 

JidfLl de Faber, FhreeM^ KA Ml. 


• Xltk ) (4 Bwediiih pcpufair tslss. 
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Pag« 40. Padre . 

Tiiif ii from an Italian i 


“ * PaeUre Francesco, ■'* 

Padre Franoesoo r 

uoosa volete del Padre Franoesoo f «— 
t uaa beua ragaaeiiia 

Ohe ai vuole oonlessar ] ^ 

Fatte r entrare, f atte V entTare ! 

Ohe la v(^lio oonfessare. 

Kti$atteji, V0UtJSthilmUoh« Foetien aus alien Xund- 
Often HUtUens vnd Miner Insein, p. 194. 

Page 49. Ave J c%0u8 ccdcem dare. 

From a monkUb hymn of the twelfth oentn^, 
In Sir Alexander Oroke’e Eeaay an the Origin^ 
Progrees^ and Decline of Rhyming Latin Verse^ 

109. 

Page 50. Ths gold ^ the ButnS. 

Bu8n4 ie the name :^en by the Gypsies to all 
who are not of their^raoe. 

Page 51. Count of the CaUe. 

The Gypsies call themselves Cal^a See Bor- 
row’s valuable and extremely interesting work, 
Tfie Zincali ; or an Account of the Gypsies in 
Spain. l 4 ondon, 1841. 

Page 60. Aeke if hit money-bags would rise. 

“ i Y volvi4ndome a un lado, vi d un Avarien- 
to, que estaba preguntando d otro (que por haber 
sido embalsamado, y estar lexos aua tripaa no 
hablaba, porque no habian llegado si habian de 
reaucitar aquel diatodoa los enterrados), si resuci- 
tarian unos bolsones suyoa ? ” — El Suefio de 
las Calaveras. 

Page 53. And amen ! said my Cid the Cam- 
peador. 

A line from the ancient Poema del Cid. 


Amen, dlxo Mlo Cid el Campeador.” 
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Page 52. The river of his thoughts. 

This expression is from Dante ; 

“ Si ohe ohlaro 

Per essa sconds della mente 11 flume. 

Byron has likewise used the expression ; 
though I do not recollect in which of nis poems. 

Page 62. Mari Franca. 

A common Spanish proverb, used to turn aside 
a question one does not wish to answer ; 

Porque oasd liari Franca 
qnatro leguaa de Salamanca. ^ 

Page 62. Ay^ soft., emerald eyes. 

The Spaniards, with good reason, consider this 
color of the eye as beautiful^ and (^ebrate it in 
song ; as, for example, in the well-known Vtdan- 
Hoo * 

“ Ay ojuelos Verdes, 
ay los mis ojuelos, 
ay hagan los oielos 
que de mi te acuerdes I 

Tengo oonflansa 
de mis Verdes ojos.** 

:3&AiaeFal>ef\ Floresta, No. 3B6. 

Dante speaks of Beatrice's eyes as emeralds. 
Purgatofio. xzxL 116. Ijiuni says, in hk Anno- 
tazionif VBrano i suoi ocohi d’ un turohino ver- 
diocio, simile a quel del mare.** 

Page 60. The Avenging GhM. 

8ee the andent Baikdd of El Iff ante Vsn- 
miiA 


Page. 6S. AU are steeping. 

From the Spamah. Mhl de Faber^ Floresta 
No. 282. 

Page 56. Good night. 

From the Spanish ; as are likewise the songs 
immediately following, and that which oom- 
menoes the first scene of Act 111. 

Page 60. The evil eye. 

In the Gitano language, casting the evil eye 
is called Querelar nasula., which simply means 
making sick^ and which, according to the com* 
men superstition, is accomplished oy oasidng ax 
evil look at people, especially children, who, 
from the tenderness of their constitution, are 
supposed to be more easily blighted than those of 
a more mature i^e. After receiving the evil 
glance, they fall sick, and die in a few hours. 

Toe Spaniards have very little to say respect- 
ing the eye, though the belief in it is very 
prevalent, especially in Andalusia, amongst the 
lower orders. A stag’s horn is considered a good 
safeguard, and on that account a small Imm, tip- 
ped with silver, is frequently attached .to the 
children’s necks by means of a cord braided from 
the hair of a blacx mare’s tail. Should the evil 
glance be oast, it is imagined that the horn re- 
ceives it, and instantly snaps asunder. Such 
horns may be purchased in some of the silver- 
smiths’ shops at Seville.” — B obbow’s Zincali, 
Vol. I. ch. ix. • 

Page 60. On the top of a mountain I stand. 

This and the following scraps of song are from 
Borrow’s Zincali ; or an Account of the Gypsies 
in Spain. 

The Gypsy words in the same scene may be 
thus interpreted : 

John-Dorados. pieces of gold. 

Pigeon, a simpleton. 

In your rmrocco, stripped. - * 

sheets. 

Moon, a shirt. 

Chirelin, a thief. ^ 

Murc%gallero8,i\io%o who steal at 

Rastiueros, footpads. 

Hermit, highway-robber. 

Planets, candles. 

Commandmertta, the fingers. 

Saint Martin asleep, to rob a person asleep. 

Lanterns, eyes. 

Goblin, polioe-offioer. 

Papagayo, a spy. 

Vineyards and Dancing John, to take flight. 

Page 62. If thou art sleeping, maiden. 

From the Spanish ; as is likewise the song of 
the Oontrabaudista on page 62. 

Page 65. All the Foresters of Flanders. 

The title of Foresters was given to the early 
governors of Flanders, appoints by the kings of 
Franoe. Lyderiok du Bucq, in the days of Clo- 
taire the Second, was the first of tnem; and 
Beaudoin Bras-de-Fer, who stole away the fair 
Judith, daughter of OWles the Bald, from the 
French coiu^ and married her in Bruges, was 
the last After him the title of Forester was 
ohang^ed to that of Count Philippe d’ Alsace, 
Guy de Dampierre, uid Louis de Cr4oy, coming 
later in the order of tim^ were therein rather 
Counts than Foresters. PMHppe went twice to 
the Holy Land as a Crusader, and. died of the 
plague at St. Jean-d’Acre, shortly after th® cap- 
ture of the city by the Christians. Guy do Dom- 
^xre diedin the Compi^gno. Louis de 
Ce4oy was son ana tnooeesot of xboo^ de B^th* 
i one, who atcanglod Ma idle, Yolaiide 4o Boor* 
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gogno, with the hridle ^ his horse for having i cavaliers of that day wore but a single spur eioh* 
poisoned, aj age eleven years, Charles, iiis these vouched toiJod for the violent and bloody 
son by his first wife, Blanche d Anjou. j death of seven hundred of his creatures. 


Page 65. Btately damea^ like queem attnidcd. 

When Philippe-le-Bcl, king of France, visited 
Flanders with his queen, she was so astonished at 
the rnagtiifioencc of tlie dames of Bruges, that she 
f'xclairned : Je croyais etre seule re^o ici, niais 

il paiait qne oeux de Flandre qui se troiivent ilans 
tios prisons sent tons des princes, car lours 
feinines sont habil6es oomme des princcHHes, et 
des reineS.” 

When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres went to Paris to pay homage to K^ig 
John, in 1351, thej' were received with grout 
])Oinp and distinction ; but, being invited to 
u festival, they observed that their seats at taide 
uo.e not furnished w’ith cushions; wdiereupon, t(; 
make known their displeasure at this want of re- 
gard to their dimity, they folded tlwdr ri'di- 
fv ^‘mbroidered cloaks and seated theirjSf'lvefi uj)on 
t lioni. On rising from table, thei’’ left theii cloaks 
behind them, and, being informed of tlieir apjia- 
Ant forgetfulness, Simon van Eertrycke, bnrgo- 
mast.<r of Bruges, niplied, “We Flemings are 
not in the habit of carrying away our cushions 
after dinner.” 

Page <>5. Knights who bore the Fleece of 
(I old. ^ 

Philippe de Bourgogne, surnamod Le Bon, es- 
poused Isabella *>£ Poitugal on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 14:>0; and on the same day instituted tlic 
ramous order of the Fleece of Gold. 

Page 65. I beheld the gentle Afary. 

Marie de Valois, Duchess of Burgundy, was 
h'ft by the death of her father, (Jharles-le- 
'r* imhaire, at the age of twenty, the richest 
heiM'Ss of Europe. She came to Bruges, as 
(’ounti'ss of Flamlers, in 1477, and in tin* same 
yeer was married by proxy to tin* Archduke 
Mf)^,milIan, According to the custom of the 
tini.‘, Duke of Bavaria, Maximilian’s snbsti- 
tiilo, sle))t witii the })rincess. They wore both in 
conjj)l"to dross, separated by a naked .sword, and 
attended by four armed guards. Marie \ is 
doll'd by her sul?5ect.s for her gentleness and li r 
many other virtues. 

Maximilian was son of the Emjieror Frederick 
tile 4’hird, an 1 is the same person mentio'x d 
airerwards in the poem of JS itrendxrg as tii«‘ 
Kaist i Maximilian, and the hero of Ptinzing’s 
}>oeii' of Tcue.rtlan.k. Having beiui imprisoned Ik 
tht revolted burghers of Bruges, they refused to 
release him, till he consented to kneel in the pub- 
lic square, and to swear on the Holy Evan ’■ehsts | 
and the l>ody of Saint Doriatus, that l-c would | 
not take vengeance upon them for their ir bell ion. j 


Page 05. Saw thejlght of M v,,ewuter. 

When the inhabitants of Ib ug s wn ve digging 
a caiiui at Minne water, to bring t; < wat rs or the 
Lys from Deyiue to their city, they were attacked 
and roiiteii by the citizens or Ghent, whose oom- 
mercc would have been much injunxl liy the canal 
Ihoy were led by Jean Lyons, captain of a mili- 
tery company at Ghent, called the Vhtmerou^ 
JdaneH. He had groat sway over the tuunilen^. 
populace, who, in those prosperous times of tbi 
gamed an easy livelihood by’^ laboring two (X* 
three days in the week, and had the remaining 
four or five to <l<wote to public aHkirs. The fight 
at Minnewati'r was followed by oj»en rebellion 
against Louis <i*‘ Maeh', the (’ount of Flandera 
a id Prote'‘tor ol lliuges. His superb ch&teau of 
Wondelghem was pilluged and burnt; and tho 
insurgents forced tlie gates of Bruges, and entered 
in triumph, with Lyons mounted at their head. 
A fev' days afterwards he died S’nldonly, perhaps 
bv poison. 

Mi'anw'hilo the insurgents received a chock at 
tbo village of NevMo; anil two humlred of them 
])erislH‘(l in tho church, vliieh was burned bv' tho 
(loiint’.s oidiu's. One of i he chiefs, .lean dcLan- 
noy, took refuge in t!tc belfjy, From tlie summit 
of the tower he hi'ld forth liis jiurse rilh'd with 
gold, and heggi tl for delivtuance. It w.:s in vain, 
llis enemies cried to iiini from below to save him. 
Ki'lf as be.st he luiglit; and, half suffocatod with 
smoke and flame, he tlirew liimself from the 
tower and peiishcd at t eir fei t, Peace was 
soon afterwards CBtablishc 1, and the Count ro- 
tiri'd to faithfu] Bruges, 

Pago (ir). The (t olden J>r(tgoFn hent. 

'I’lie Golden Dragon, taken from the church of 
St. Sophia, at Oonstantmople, in one of tho 
(Inisades, and jilaeed on the belfry of Bruges, was 
aft(*rvvar<ls transjxirti'il to Glii'iit bv Pliilin van 
Artevelde, and still ailonis tlie belfry oi that 

The inscription on the alarm l>ell at Ghent is 
“ Mynen naetn in hloland ; nin He kh p . er beandy 
((nd ais ik hiy /.s er virtorie i.i het /.md.” My 
name is Tlolaml ; w’hen I toll there m fire, and 
when I ring there is ‘b letory m ilie land. 

Page (56. Tltni their great itnperial city 
stntehed its hand through eoery e/one. 

An old popular proverb ol the town runs 
thus : — 

Nilruhery'n llftiot 
(ieht dnrvU alle haiai." 

Nun'inlxTK's hand 
<b>es through every liind. 


Pago 65. The bloody battle rf the Spn,.'t of\ 
Gold. j 

/Phis battle, the most memorable in Flemish ; 
History, was fought under the wnalls of Gonrtniy, j 
on the i 1th of July, 130^3, between the French ami 
the Flemings, the former commanded by Hubert 
Gomte d’ Artois, and the latter b^' Guillamm* de 
Juliers, and Jean, Comte de Namur. The Frerndi 
army was completdy i ited, with a loss J' 
twenty thousand infantry and seven thousand 
cavalry ; among whom were sixty-three princes, 
dukes, and counts, seven hundred lords-banncret, , 
and eleven«hundred noblemen. The flower of the | 
firench nobility perished on that day; to wiiich j 
m«*ory haa^ven the name of the Tournee den ' 
t-peronn cV Ory from the great number of golden ■ 
«pnrs found on the field of battle. Seven hun 


Page 60. Sat the poet. Afelrhior Hinging KaUer 
Afi.rim ifian'.s 

Melchior Pfinzing was one of the most celebrat- 
ed (k-rmun jioets of tin Hixti'cnth century. The 
hiro.-t hie TeuenlankwiiH the reigning ctnfHTor, 
M ixi' liian ; and th(^ |M)ein was to the Germans 
ot that day' what the Orlanrbt Fnriom was to the 
Jtali.ms Maximilian is mentioned licfore, in the 
Jh ff, ij of Brugen. See page 77 , 

F’age 66. In the el i r eh of minted HcbaldsUcp* 
ennhrined kin holy dvH. 


The tomb of Saint Sebald, in the chtirob which 
boars his name, is one of the richest works of art 
in Xiiremberg It is of bronze, and was cant bpr 
pet(‘r Viacher and his ^>ns, who labored upon it 
thirteen years. It is adorned w*th 
of them' wore'' hang up "m V' trophv "in "the i hmidrwl figures, amonR which thoee of ^ 
ohuroh of Notre Dame de Coorteay ; ani, a« the I AjKWtlce are con.picuone lor lue and beauty. 
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la ths church of ^minted Lawrence 
$tan(k a pit of mdpture rare, 

Tbk pix, or taberaaolo for the vessels of the 
saorament, is by the hand of Adam ICi*aft. It is 
Man exquisite piece of sculpture in white stone, and 
rises to the height of sixty-four feet. It stands 
in the choir, whose richly painted windows cover 
it with varied colors. 

Page 67. Wimt of the Twelve Wise MaMcrs. 

The Twelve Wise Masters was the title of the 
original corporation of the Mastersingera. Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg, though not one 
of the original Twelve, was th^^ most rcmowned of 
the Mastersingers, as well as th(i most voluminous. 
He flourished in the sixteenth century, and left 
behind him thirty-four folio volumes of manu- 
script, containing two hundred and eiglit jdays, 
one thousand and seven hundri'd comic tales, and 
between four and live thousand lyric poems. 

Pago 07. An in Adam J*Hsrhinan\H mng. 

It# Adam Ibischman, in his imom on the death of 
Hans Sachs, describes him fxs he appeared in a 
vision : — 

“ All old man. 

Gray and wliiio, aiul (lovo-like. 

Who had, in sootii, a firoat board. 

And road in a fair, Kn'at book, 
lleautiful witli ^,'0111011 clasps.” 

Page 69. The OccalUitUm of Orion. 
Astronomically sjH'ahiTig, tills title is incorrect ; 
as I apply to a constellation wdiat can properly be 
applied to some of its stars only. But my oliser- 
vation is made from the iiill of song, and not from 
that of science; and will, 1 trust, be found siiffi- 
eieutly uccurati? for the present purpose. 

Pago 71. IVAo, njiltannrd^ ov his tmks o7ice 
caught the holla of the thunder. 

“A delegation of warriors from the Delaware 
tribe having visited the govinior of Virginia, 
during the llevolutioii, on matters of business, 
afUjr these liad been discussed and settled in 
council, the governor asked them some ipiestions 
relative to their country, and, among otlicrs, w’hat 
they knew or ha<l heard <>f the animal whoso 
hones were fotmd at the SaltlickH on ilu‘ Ohio, 
Their chief speaker immediately put hiiimtlf into 
an attitude of oratory, and with a pomp Miited 
to what he conceived tlie elevation of his subject, 
informed him that it was a tradition Inuidi'il 
down from their fathers, ‘that in aiicnmt tiim-s a 
lo rd of thcfit* trernendouH animal.s oume to the 
Big-bone licks, and began an universal destiuc- 
tion of tin* bear, deer, elks, bullalocs, ami other 
animals which had been created for the use of the 
IikUhuh : {hat the (Jreat Man above, looking 
down and seeing this, was so enraged that he 
iieiiitHl his lightning, descended on thecarth, seaUd 
himwdf on u neighboring mountain, on a ro<rk of 
which his seat uiul the print of his feet are still 
to bo MHiU, and hurled his liolts among ih(;m till 
the w'holc were sluughtewl, except the big bull, 
who, presenting his lorehead to tne shaft.s, shook 
them off as they fell ; but misMiig one at length, 
it wound Oil him in the side; whereon, springing 
round, he Ixmnded over the Oiiio. over the 
Walmah, the Illinois, and finally over the gmat 
lakt^ where ho i» living at this (W.”’“JErFKU- 
son's Kotea on Ibi'jp’ni'n, Query VI. 

Page 73. Walter con der Vogehecid. 

Walter von der Vogel weid, or Bird Me-adovr, was 
one of the principal Minnesingers of the thirteenth 
century. Ho tnumphed over Heinrich von fVfter- 
dingeii in that fxietic contest at Wartburg Oastle, 
known in literary hiatory as iho War 01 Wait- 
tbmg. 


Page 74. Z4ke imperial Charlemagne. 
Charlettiaffiaeiiuiy be called by pre-eminenc tlie 
monarch ofTartner.e, According to the German 
tradition, in leaBolls of great abundance, his 
spirit crosses ' l^e Rhine on a golden bridgi* at 
Bingen, and blesges the cornfields and the vimj- 
yards. During his lifetime, he did not disflain, 
sayg Montesquieu, “to sell the eggs from the fai m ’ 
yards of his, domains, and the superfluous vigc-. 
tables of his gardens ; while he distributed arm in ^ 
Ills people the wealth of the Lombards and thy 
immense treasures of the Huns.” 

Page 103. 

e Behold^ at last^ 

JHaeh tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place. 

I wish to anticipate a criticism on this pas- 
sage, by stating, that sometimes, though not 
usually, vessels are launched fully sparred and 
rigged. I have availed myself of the exception 
as better suited to my purposes than the general 
rule; but the reader will see that it is neither h* 
blunder nor a poetic license. On thin subject a 
friend in Portland, Maine, writes mo thus : 

“In this State, and also, I am told, in, New 
York, Khi])s are sometimes rigged upon the stocks 
in order to save time, or to make a show. There 
was a fine, large shix) launched last summer at 
Ellsworth, fuVy sparred and rigged. I ome year.-! 
ago a ship was lauiujhed here, with her rigging, 
spars, sails, and cargo aboard. She»Bailed the next 
day, and — w’as never heard of again ! 1 hope this 
will not be the fate of your poem I ” 

Page 105. Sir llnmphreg Gilbci't. 

“ When the wind abated and the vessels weic 
near enough, the Admiral was seen constantly sit 
ting in the stern, with a book in his hand. On the 
9ih of Se])tcmber he was seen for the last time, 
and was heard by the jieople of the Hind to say, 

‘ We are as near heaven by sea as by land.’ In 
the following night, the lights of tne shiji sud 
denly disappeared. The people in the other vei- 
sel kept a good lookout for him during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. On the 211d of Septum 
her' they arrived, through xnu^h temj>e8t ami 
peril, at Falmouth. But nothing more was seen 
orheani of the Admiral.’’— B elkn A i’’s 
Biography.^ I. 263. 

Page 111. The filind Oirl of CasQl-Cudlk 

Jasmin, tlie author of this beautiful poem, is to 
the Snutli of France wliat Burns is to the South 
of Soutland,— the lepreKCntative of the heart of 
the peopl(\ — one of those happv bards who are 
bvtm with their months full of birds [la hvneo 
pleiUKr<ioH.zehfix ). Ho has written his own bi- 
ogia})hy in a poetic form, and the simple narra- 
tive of his poverty, his struggles, and his trii mphs 
is very Umohing. He still lives at Agen, on the 
Gaionno ; and long may he live there to delight 
his native land w ith native songs ! 

Tlu; following description of his perron and 
w'HV of life is taken from the gnmhic pages of 
“Ih'am and the Pyrenees,” by Louisa Stiiait 
Gostello. whose diarining f>en has done so much 
to illustrate the French provinces and their liter 
at lire. 

‘ * At the entrance of the promenade, Du Gra- 
; vier, is a row of small hou.ees.-y some eaf^n, other 
: shoi>s. the indication of which' is a painted cloth 
I placeii across the way, with the owner’s name m 
bright gold letters, in the manner of the arcadeR 
; in the streets, and their announcements. One of 
the TOO t j-dui- g of these was, wc ol served, a 
bright bho Jbi ; lirrdered w ith gold ; on which, in 
; large gold h tters. appeared) the name of * Jaiirun, 
Coiffeur.’ We enter^ and aere welcomed by a 



iroTi®. 


smiling, d«rk%ed wtttium, who informed us that 
her hus^nd was hnsy at that moment dressing a 
customer’s hair, but ne was desifots to receive 
us, and b^ged we would^ wa|k into his parlor at 
the back of the shop. 

“ She exhibited to us a laurel crovra of gold of 
delicate worlonanship, sent from the city of 
Clemencife Isaure, Toulouse, to the poet ; who will 
probably one day take his place in the capitoul. 
Next came a golden cup, with an inscription in 
his honor, given by the citizens of Auch ; a gold 
watch, chain, and seals, sent by the King, Loo ia 
Philippe ; an emerald ring, worn and presented 
by the lamented Duke of Orleans ; a pear>pin by 
the graceful Duchess, who, on the poet’s visit to 
Paris accompanied by his son, received him in the 
words he puts into the mouth of Henri Quatre : 

* Brahes Gaseous ! 

A moun amou per bous aou (lilies creyre ; 

Benes ! ben^s ! oy plazd de bou.-. beyro ; 

Aprouoha l)ous ! ’ 

A fine service of linen, the offering of the town 


^enty actors in one ; he rang the changes from 
Rachel to Bouffi'* ; and he finished by d^ighting 
us, ^sides beguiling us of our tears, and over- 
whelming us with astonishnu n.t 
‘‘He would have bven a tnntsure on the stage; 
for he is still, though his youtli is past, lo- 
markably good-lookir'g and kIj . ing with black, 
sparkling eyes, of intense ex; rosMK.i» ; a tine 
ruddy complexion ; a coimtenaui'o of wondrous 
mobility; a good figure; and action lull of 
fire and grace ; he has iiandsome hands, which 
he uses with infinite effect ; and on the whole, he 
is the l^est actor of the ki; d 1 ever saw. 1 could 
now quite understand what a troubadour or 

might be, and I look upon Jasmin as a re- 
vived specimen of that extinct race. Such as he 
is might have been Uaucehn Faidit, of Avignon, 
the friend of ('Jo ur de Lion, who lamented the 
death of the hf'ro in such moving strains; such 
might have bteii Iternard de Ventadour, who 
sang the praises of (^uecn Elinon-’H beauty ; such 
Geoffrey Hudel. of Jilaye, on liisuvai Viaronno; 
such the wild Vidal: ceitaiii it is r-liat none.of 

. these troubadours of old couid more move, by 

of Pa », after its citizens had given fetes in his ! their singing or reciting, tlii»n Jasmin, in whom 
honor, a^id loaded him with car»'H 8 t '8 and praises ; ; all thoir lyng-smot iuTcd lire and traditional magic 
and knickkuack'i and jewels of all descriptions | seems rc-lllninin<'d. 

offered to him by lauy -ambassadresses, and eat I ‘ We found we had stayed hours instead of 
lords ; English •“ misses ’ ^ and ‘ miladis,’ and j ininnt«‘s with the ])oet ; but lie would not In ar of 


•“ misses ' and 
French, an 3 foreigners of all nations, who did or 
did not understand Gascon. 

“ All this, though startling, ’^as not convinc- 
ing ; Jasmi^, the barber, ndght only be a fashion, 
&furor<\ a caprice, after all ; and it was evident 
tliat he knew how to get up a scene well. When 


any a|)ology, — only rcgndtc'dtliat his voice was so 
out of tune, in conswjiicnco (»f a violent cold, under 
which h(^ was n^ally lahonng, and hoped to see us 
again. He told n.“ our c.ountrywomen of l*au. 
had laden him with kindness and attention, aim 

spoke with such (mthusiaHin of tlichcantv' of cer- 
A _ i • i X 1. .1. T i». 1 F Maa% :V 


we had become nearly tired of looking over these | tain ‘ misses,’ that 1 feared liis little wdb' w’ould 
tributes to hi« genius, the door oponod, and the | feel somewhat piqued; but, on the contrary, she 


poet himself appeared. TIis manner was free and 
iiiiembarrasseii, well-bred, and lively; lie received 
our compliments naturally, and like one aocus- 
'oiucd to homage; said ho was ill, and mifortu- 
'latcl.y toe hoarse to read anything to ns, or should 
hi e been delighted to do so. He spoke with a 
o, oad (Hascon accent, and very rapidly and elo- 
quently ; ran over the story of his successc's ; told 


stood by, smiling and liajipy, and enjoying the 
stories of his tnuinphs, I rcmarkeil that In* had 
restored the poetry of the trouhadours ; asked him 
if he kiK'wtneir songs ; and said In' was worthy 
to stand at tlnur head. ‘1 am indeeil, a trouba- 
dour,’ said he wuth energy ; ' but 1 am far beyond 
them all : they were but ln'ginnerM ; they never 
;ompoK(!d a p(’)cni like my Fiain,‘ouneto ! there are 


^.im, who had paid him a visit; and 1 then 
spoke of ‘ Mecal mouri’as known to me. This 
was enough to make him forget his hoarseness and 
every other evil ; it would never do for me to 


- that his grandfather had been a beggar, and no poets in Franco now,— thcri caninit he; the 
all his family very poor ; that lie wa.s now as rich , language does not admit of it ; wlcre is tiio fire, 
as he wiahed to be ; his son placed in a good posi- ! the spirit, the expression, the *011(10111088,^10 
tioi atNanteji; then showed us hi.s son’s picture, ' force of the Gascon V French is hut tlie ladder 
rm<. (poke of his disposition ; to which his brisk to reach to the firHt floor ol (iaKcon, — how can 
htti - wife a^ded, that, though no fool, he had not you get up to a lo'ight except hj a ladder ! ’ 

lis ixf.lier’s genius, to which truth Jasmin a.s- | 

"-•.ii.;*! as a matter of course. I told him of having i 

tc<*ri miMition made of him in an English review ; | “I returned by Agon, after an ahsenoe in th« 
waich lie said had been sent him by Lord Dur- I Pyrenees of some months, and rericw'cd my ac- 
quaintance wdth Jasmin and his dark-eyed wife. 
I did not exjiect, that T should Ihj recognized ; but 
the moment 1 entered the little shop I was hailed 
as an old friend, ‘ Ah ! ’ cried JaHinin, ‘enfm la 
imagine tliat that little song was his best com - 1 voilh encore ! ’ I could not hut he flatt<*red by thin 
position; it was merely his first; he must recollection, but soon found it was less oirmy own 
ti / to read to me a little of ‘L’Abuglo,’ — a few account that 1 was tlius weleoined, than bcoauae 
veraeB of * Francouneto.’ ‘ You will be charmed,’ . a circiim tanc*; had occurred to tin*, poet which he 
Raid he ; ‘ but if I were well, and you would give thought . could perhaps explain. He produced 
me the pleasure of your company for some timfe, ; several French newspapers, in which ho pointed 
if you were not merely running through Agon, I ^ out to me an articU^ headed ' J'asmin a Londres 
would kill you with weeping, — would make you ' being a traimlation of certain notices of himself, 
die with (ii'stress for my i>oor Maigarido,— my ; which had apfieared in a leading English literary 
prettv Frimjoimeto ! ’ | journal. He had, he said, la'cn informed of the 

“ He caught up two copies of his book from a honor done him by numerous friends, and assured 

£ ile lying on the table, and making us sit close to j me his fame inui been much spread by this 
im, ho poi'tted out the French translation on ' means ; and he \ as so delighted on the ooimsion, 
one side, which he told ns to follow while he read that he had n^solved to learn English, in order that 
in Gascon. He began in a rich soft voice, and as he might judge of the translat’' ns from his works, 
he adMimced, the surprise of Hamlet on hearing ■ which, he hail hciten told, were well done. I on- 
the player-king recite the disasters of Hecuba. » joyed his surprise, while I informed him, that I 
was but a type of ours, to find ourselves oarriea | knew who was the reviewer and translator ; and 
away bv the spell of his enthusiasm. His eyes , explained the reason for the verses pl<^-> 

swam in tears ; he became pale and red ; be trem- | ure in ttn En'glish dress to be the supt.*or umpUcio 
bled ; he recovered himself ; his face was now j ty of the English language over modem Frenohf 
Ipyona, how exulting, gay« joooso ; in fact he wae j fox which he nae a greet contempt, w imitted Ihv 
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lyr' il compKisition. Ho inquired of me respecfc* 
iag i>urns, to whom be bad been likened ; and 
begged me to t il oim something of Moore. Tbe 
deliglit of him elf and hia wife was amusing, at 
having tt BCfj V|ii I cl a secret which had puzzled 
tiiem so U»ng. 

‘‘ He had a thousand things to tell me ; in par- 
ticular, that ho luiil only the day i.efore received 
a letter from tlie 1 >uoijoss of Orleans, informing 
him that she had ordered a medal t>f her late hus- 
band to be struck, tue first of which would be 
sent to him: slie also announced to him the 
agreeable news of the king having granted him a 
pension of a thousand francs. He smiled and 
wept by turns, as lie told us all this ; and declared, 
much as he was elated at the posseBsion of a sum 
which made him a rich man for life, the kindness 
of the Huclicss gratihe 1 him even more 

“He then made us sit down while he read us 
two new poems ; both charming, and full of grace 
and ndiveU ; and one very afl'ecting, being an ad- 
dress to the king, alluding to the death of his son. 
As he read, his wife stood by, and fearing we did 
not quite comprehend his language, she made a 
remark to that elf* ct : to whion he answered im- 
patiently, ‘Nonsense, — don’t you see they arc in 
tears y ’ This was unansweralde ; and we were 
allowed to hear the poem to tiie end ; and I cer- 
tainly never listened to anytiiing more feelingly 
and energetically delivered. 

“Wo had much conversation, for he was 
anxious to detain us, and, in tlie course of it, he 
told me he had been by some acciisc<l of vanity. 

‘ 0,’ he rejoined, ‘ what would you iiuvc. I am a 
child of nature, ami cannot conceal my feelings ; 
the only difl'eronce between me and a man of re- 
finement is, that he knows how to conceal his vani- 
ty and exultation at sueeofes, which I let everybody 
see.’” — Bvarn. and tfie PyremcH^ I. et my. 

Page 114. A ^dtris'inaa (■aval. 

The following descri])tion of ChriHinias in Bur- 
gundy is from iVl. Keitiault’s (Joap (V (Kil anr hs 
Noels en Bom guyne, prefixed to the Paris edition 
of Acs A'X'/x Uoai'iptUjnonm de Bernard de la 
Monnotje {(Ini Barorati), 1842. 

“Every y(uir at the approach of Advent, people 
refresh the.r memories, clear their throats, and 
begin preluding, in the long evenings by the fire- 
side, those carols w1h»hc invariable and eternal 
theme is the coming of the Messiah. 'I'hev take 
from old closets pmnplilcts, little collectuuis be- 
grimed with dust and smoke, to which the press, 
and sometimes the jicn, has consigned these 
songs ; and as soon as the ‘’r.sf. Sunday of Advent 
eounils, they gossip, they gad abonf , th<iy sit to- 
gether by the fireside, sonietinu s at one house, 
Hometinies at another, taking turns in paying for 
the chestnuts and whit<’ wine, but singing with 
one common voice the giotesipu* praises of thei 
lAt.lle Jemx. There are very few villages even, 
which, during all the evenings of Advent, do not 
hoar some of these curious canticlc.s shouted in 
their streets, to the nasal drone of ba;;j>ipos. In 
this case the minstrel comes as a reinforcement 
to the singers at the fireside ; he brings and adds 
hi:, dose of joy (.spontaneous or mercenary, it 
matters little which) to, the joy which breathes 
around the hearth-stone ; and when the voices 
vibrate and resound, one voice more is always 
welcome. There, it is not the purity of the notes 
which makes the concert, but the quantity, — non 
punlUm, sed f/nantitaH; then (to finish at once 
with the minstrel), when the Saviour has at length 
been bbru in the manger, and the beautiful 
Christnias Eve is passed, tlie rustic piper makes 
his round among the houses, where every one 
oomplimenta and thanks him, and, moreover, 
gives him in small coin the price of the shrill 
notes with which he has enlivened the evening 
iUiertaiitiBeiits. 


“More or less until Christmas Eve, all goes on 
in this w'ay among ‘our devout singers, with the 
difference of Utome gallons of wdne or some hun- 
dreds of chestnuts. But this famous eve once 
come, the scale is pitched upon a higher key ; the 
closing evening must be a memorable one. The 
toilet 18 begun at nightfall ; then comes the hour 
of supper, adino ish.ng divers appetites; and 
groups, as num rous a.'» possible, are formed to 
take together tu.s conifortable evening repast. 
The supp r finished, a circle gathers around the 
hearth, whicn is ar.aiige i and set in order this 
evening after a partiCmai fashion, and which at 
a later hour of the night is to become the object 
of special interest to thn children. On the burn- 
ing brands an enotnioas log has been placed. 
This log ussurctlly doo not ci.angeits nature, but 
it charige.s its name during this evening; it ia 
called the Snda; (the Yine-log). ‘ Look you,’ say 
thu'y to tl e children, ‘if you are good this even- 
ing, N<K‘r (fur with childre.i one must always 
personify) ‘ will rain down sugar-plums in the 
night.’ And the children sit demurely, keeping 
as quiid as their turbulent little natures wilt 
pijrmit. The groups of oldi r persons, not always 
as orderly as ti.t* idiildren. seize this good oppor- 
tunity to stirreudiir themsedves with merry hearts 
and boistfious NOiCes to the chanted worship of 
the miraculous Nod For this final solemnity, 
f.hey have kejit the most pow rful, the most en- 
thusiastic, the most electrifying carols. Noel! 
Nod! Noel! 'J'nis mage word resounds on all 
sides; it seasons e\ery sauce, it is seiived up’mth 
every course. Of the thousands of canticles 
which arc heaid on t! is lamous eve, ninety -nine 
in a hundred Ix'gin ami end with this word ; which 
is, one may say, their AlpJ^a and Omega, their 
crown ami foot.stool. 'Jins last evening, the 
merry making is piolo’ ged. Instead of retiring 
at ten or ch^ven o’clock, as isi generally done on 
all tlie preceding evenings, they wait for the 
stroke; of niidniglit ; this word sufficiently })ro- 
claims to what ceremony they are going to repair. 
P\»r ten minutes or a. quarter of an hour, the bells 
have been calling the faithful with a triple-boh- 
majov ; and each (uie. lurnisin d wuth a little tap(‘r 
stieak(‘d with vaiions colors (tlie Christmas Can- 
dle). gcx'H through the crowded stieets, where the 
luiiterius are dancing Ike \Vill-o'-irhe-Wisi)S, at 
the impatient Huniinoiis of the multitudinons 
cliinies. It is the Midnight Mass. Once inside 
the diurch, they hear witih more or less piety the 
Mass, einbk matic of the Cf'ming of the Messiah. 
Then in tumult and great haste they return hoine- 
w'ar»l, always in numerous gronjiB ; they salute 
the Yule log; they pay homage to the heart>li ; 
they sit down at table ; and, amid songs which 
rc'verberatc louder than ever, make this meal of 
after-Christmas, so long looked for, so cherished, 
DhO joious, so noisy, and which it has been thought 
fit, to call, wc harcllv know why, Bonxkpioit . ’I'he 
supper eaten at nightfall is no impediment, as 
> ou may imagine, to the appetite’s returning ; 
aj^rve ail, if the going to and from church has 
made the devout caters feel soliie little shafts of 
the sharp and biting north-wind, Jiimlgnon then 
goes on merrily, — Rometinusfar into the morning 
hours ; but, nevertheh ss, gradually throats grow 
hoarse, stomachs arc tilled, the Yule-log bums 
out and at last the hour arrives when each one, 
as best he may, regains his domicile and his bed, 
and pots with himself between the sheets ui< 
mater’a! for a good soie-th)oat, or a good indiges- 
tion (<M- the morrow' Previous "to this, care has 
b e » fu'.ert to place in t.I^e slippers, or vyooileii 
shoes of the childn n, t' e supar-plums, which 
shall he for them, on their waking, the welcome 
fruits of the Christmas log.’’ 

In the Glossary, the Hnche, or Yule-log, is thus 
defined :~ 

“ This is a huge log, which is placed on the fir* 
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•Q Obriatmaa Bbre, and which in Burgran^ i» 
fuUledf on thia awnnnt, tai Sudhe de NoeL Then , 
the father of the fhmily, particulajly among the j 
middle olaaaes, sings solemnly Christmas carols I 
with his wife and children, the sfnallest of whom i 
he sends into the corner to pray that the Yule- ; 
log may bear him some sugiar-plums Meanwhile, 
Little parcel of them are placed under each end of 
the log, and the childrou come and pick them up, 
believing, in good faith, that the great log has 
borne them.” 

Page 115, Thk Song OF Hiawatha. This! 
Indian ?iidda~*if I may so call it— is founded on 
a tradition prevalent among the North American 
Indians, of a personage of miracnlouH bji^h, wljo i 
was sent among them to clear their rivers, foi t sts, , 
and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts ; 
of peace. He was known among different tiibes i 
by the several names of Mioliabou, Chiabo, Mana- i 
bozo, 'I'ai envawagon, and Hiawatha. Mr. School- j 
cratt gives an account of him in his AUjh'. lie- \ 
%earc/n'^, Vol. I. p. ISd; and in his /ftsfort/^ Cott- ■ 
ditnoK, and of ike Indian Tritna of the j 

UniUd Staten^ Part III. p. 1114, itiay be fouml the 
Iroquort form of the tradition, derived from the 
verbal narrations of an Onondaga cmef. 

Into this old tradition I have woven other , 
curious Indian legends, drawn (diietly from the 
various and valuable writings of Mr. Schoolcraft, 
to whom tlie literary world is greatly indobbal 
for his indefatigable zeal in reaiuing from obliv- 
ion so much of the legendary lore of the Indians. 

The soen^ of the poem is among tlie Ojibw'ays 
on the southern shore of Lake Supc^rioi-, in the 
region between the Pictured Hocks and the (Iraiid 
Sable. 

VOCABULARY. 

Adjiiiau'ino, the red squirrel. 

the reindeer, 

.Mikosc'win, fever, 

Alimeek', theheaver. 

Al^rou'ciuin, Ojibwaij. 

ATim'jnee''kee, the thunder, 

Apuk'wrt, a bulrush. 

- ,tiin-wa''wa, the sound of the thitnder. 

Uciiiiih'Kut, the grajK vine. 

Be'mi, the pheasant. 

Jiif<-Sou-Wato^ lAike Superior. 

I-Ciiovla'win, Jztmine. 

a birch canoe. 

('hetowaik', the plover. 

Ciubiii'buH, a imtsUnm : friend of TTlawatha ; ruler In 
(.be kand of Spirits. 

Huh 111 'da, the bullf rog. 

Hn»h-k\vo'nt*'sho, or Kwo-nu'she, the dragon-fly. 

K-h, shame upon you. 

Kwu*yea', lullaby. 
r,hee'a,i.s, the sun. 

Gilchfi (iii'mee, the Big Sea-Water, Lake Snpf r lor. 

Gitcbe Man'iU), the Gi'eat Spirit, the Mastei of Life 
Gushkewau'. the darkness, 

Hiawa'tha, Wise Man, the Teacher, son of Mudje- 
keeiois, the West- Wind, and ^enonah, daughter of 
Nokomis. 

la'R(K\ a great boaster and swry- teller. 

Itiiii'cwug, men, or pawns in the Game of tlte Bowl. 
Uhkoodah', fre: a comet. 

Jvo'bi, a ghost, a spirit 
Jc^s'akeed, a prophet. 

Knbjbonok'kl^ the North-Wind. 

Kngh, the hedge-hog. 

Ka'^o. do 7wt, 

Kahgahgee', the raven. 

Kttw, no. 

Kawtien'’, no indeed. 

Kayoshk', the sea-gull. 

Koti'go, a fish. 

KeowayMin. the Northwest- Wind, the Rome Wind. 
KenaTieek, a serpent. 

Keneu', the great war -eagle. 

Keno zha, Me pwkerel. 

Ko ko-ko'ho, the owl. 

Ku»ta«oo^ the Oatm of Plum-stonm, 
the Strong Man. 

itwcKne'ihe, or Dush>kwo*ne^ihe, the dragon-fiy. 


Mahnahbe''zee, Ms swan. 

M«hng, the loon, 

Mahn-go-tay'see, loor hearted, brave. 

Mnhnomo'iKH*, wild rice. 

Ma'rrni, the womipecker. 

Mitfiketio'zha, the pike 

Mf'Ma, a medicine man. * 

Jfeanuh'na, ihe hlueber^ o 

Megissof^ won, the great Pearl- Feai ^ i ,a magivdan. and 
the. Mantto of Wmlth. 

Mcsliiiiun'wa, a pipe-bearer. 

MinjvkaU'wun. Hhtwathu's mittens. 

MhmehaOui, UiugUing U'oter,- n mitet'-fall on a stream 
rnnning into the Mississippi, hcltve* n fori Smiling 
and the falls of .S’/. Inthorn. 

Mum'‘ii«\hH. lAtughimj WaUr: wife of Hiawatha. 
iMnon'-wa'wii, a pleasant sound, as of the wind in the 
fr< c-s 

Mi h( -Mo'kwa. the Great iPar. 

Alihbe-.Nah'ina. fhe (-t eat, Stm-iie oi. 

MiHku(b-rd', //V. Spring iP'di/i i. , tt. - ('layloiiia Virginica, 

Moiniii'inin. Indian cm n. 

Afoon -'f hnrl I Apiil. 

M(«ai T.(*uvfN May. 

Moon of Ptraw iKTru's, dni/i. 

Moon of itn- l‘'ullim.'! Ja avc-. Sep/embe?'. 

Moon ol Sliow-Shoas, .\ovenilnr. 

V' !■ ' ■ '•• • Cx; K’t v/ U '.!/<(/ . fatner (f Ifinwatha. 

\! . iw.i • 'Ku, .soinul of loar- - on a shore. 
Muhbko(lii'‘'H. the grouse. 

Nali'nui, (he sturgeon, 

wusk, sfi< armint, 

Na^ow Wudi'oo, /fte Stt/id Dunes of Jake Superior. 

Noe ba-iinw 'bales, water spirits. 

N<‘n(Miioo'-.))ii, siecetheai t. 

No)iiih'\\ in, sleep. 

Noko'nii''. a gramh lother ; mother of Wenonah, 

No'hu, iny father. 

NuKb'ka, look ' look ! 
odali'iiiin, the sD a wherry. 

Okaliali'w 1 .-. the fresh -water hsrring, 

OiiK 'nio, the pigeon. 

On .'vroii, a boicl. 

Onuway', au'akc. 

Opo'i’liof. the robin, 

OsH*'o, Smi nf the Kvening Star. 

Owai-.''-'a, the bt III bird. 

Owoonoo H'lfc of (>s,\eo. 

()/,a'A:t'lM‘. k, a round piece, of brass or copper <n ths 

Game of Ho Hon 1. 

I*ah-|>iik koi 'n.i, th< grasshoppa . 

I'au'irnk. iliath. 

rau-|iuk-k<o'vMN Mf' handsome I'enaditxc, the Storm 
fool. 

rauwa'tinc, Saut Sainte Marie. 

Pc'boiin, Winter. 

l’oni'i< an, meat of the deer or I 'tjfalo dried, and pounded, 
I'c/li' Leo', the bison. 

I’nIiiM l.nh', (he hi '-nf. 

. l’ono'';iiiih, hei'ca '-'-r. 
j l’ii(za'..iunK', Gano id (he /loud. 

I l'ii(.fj^)i'.\nii';.Miii a wai club. 

I Pnk Wudi'n h, little n ltd mem o’ the woods ' pygmies. 
Sail ^ah jo'vvim, uipids. 

' .S.di A n, the pet ch 
\ Sf; 4 \viiir, Spring. 

[ S(i <la. the pcin an. 

Slm)ibf>'niin, the gonseberry. 

Shall -hah, tong ago. 

S)iaii^''o(la'yji, a coward. 

Shu\vpiKii(’>i ', the n aw fish. 
mm^ondii'M c, the South Wind 
.Khaw shaw, tfo .wallow. 

Slo'sh'obwuc. ducks, pieces in. the GanH Of th4 Boiol. 
ShinV'*''"- the. direr or grebe. 
j SVinwai i' la tiie'^hin, fify me. 

I buh-Ouih i/ah, ihe biue heron. 

.Ill ('O la ha. .drong heorte.d, 

\ SnblH'ka'sh-, the spider. 

Sut/lize'ina, the niosgudo 

’Vo'tcm. family cat-of arms. 

Ujzh, ye.s. 

Tltoalwasli' the sun fish. ^ 

\ I nktah' **' the Go of Water. 

Wabaw so. the ratMt ; the North. 

Wats‘'no, a magfciaM. a JuggUir. 

WslH'‘'rio-wn>,k, yarrow. 

Wa'bim. the fast » inti. . ^ 

Wh'Iwii n'nun^', the smr of the Eaet, ths Mommg 
star. 

WahuneVin. aery of lametUaiUm. 

Wnb'Wah 1»> '“<**•, the ilrejly, 

Wain'puni, beads of sh.eU, 
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sorm. 


Waubewy''dfi, (t whiu Hkin wnipptr* 

Wa'wa, the wilA^gooae. 

Waw'betjk, a rock. 

Waw-be- wa'wa, the %t>hite goose, 

Wawonais'sa, the lohippoorwtll, 

WUiy-muk'kwa'na, the caterpillar, 

Wen'digooH, gianie. 

Weno'riah, Uiawatha'^H mother, daughter gf Nokomls. 
yeuaclu''siti, an idler (ntd gambVsr ; an Indian dandy. 

Page 115. In the Vale of Tawasentha. 

This valley, now called Norman’s Kill, ia in 
Albany County, New ^'ork. 

Page 116. On the Mountaim of the Prairie. 

Mr. (Uatlin, in his Letters and Notes on the Man- 
ners., Cmtoms., and Condition of the No7'th Amer- 
ican Indians, Vol II. p. 160, pves an interesting 
account of the Coteau des Prairies, and the Red 
Pipestone Quarry. Ho says ; — 

“ Here (according to their traditions) happened 
the mysterious birth of the red pipe, which has 
bloXvn its fumes of peace and war to tne remotest 
coniers of the continent ; which has visited every 
warrior, and passed through its reddened stem 
the irrevocable oath of war and desolation. And 
here, also, the peace-breathing calumet was born, 
and fringed with the eagle’s quills, which has 
shed its thrilling fumes over the land, and soothed 
the fury of the relentless savage. 

“ I'lic Great Spirit at an ancient period here 
called the Indian nations together, and, standing 
on the precipice of the red pipc-stone rock, broke 
from its wall a piece, and made a huge pipe by 
turning it in his hand, which he smoked over | 
them, and to the North, the South, the East, and ] 
the West, and told them that this stone was red, 
— that it was their flesh, — that they must use it 
for their pipes of i)eaoe, — that it belonged to them 
all, and that the war-club and scalping-knife must 
not bo raised on its ground. At the last whiff of 
his pipe his head went into a great cloud, and the 
whole surface of the rock for several miles w^as 
melted and glazed ; two great ovens were opened 
beneath, and two women (guardian spirits of the 
place) entered them in a blaze of fire; and they 
are heard there yet (Tso-mec-cos-tee and Tso-me- 
cos-te-won-dee), answering to the invocations of 
the high-priests or inedicino-men, who consult 
them when they are visitors to this sacred place.” 

Page 117. Hark you, Bear! yon ai'c a cow- 
ard. 

This anecdote is from Heckewelder. In his ac- 
count of the hedUm Nations, he deserilies an In- 
dian hunter as addressing a bear in nearly those 
words. ” I was present,” he says, “at the deliv- 
ery of this curious invective; when the hunter 
had despatched the bear, I asked him how he 
thought that poor animal could understand what 
he said to it. ‘ O,’ said he, in answer, ‘ the bear 
understood me very well ; did you not observe 
how ashamed he looked while I was upbraiding 
him?’” — Tramactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. I. p. 340. 

Page 119. Hush! the Naked Bear will hear 
thee ! 

Heckewelder, in a letter published in the 
Ih’anHactions of the Ameriean Philosophical So- 
ciety, Vol. IV. p. 360, speaks of this tradition as 
prevalent among the Mohicans and Delawares. 

“Their reports,” he says, “run thus: that 
among all animals that had been formerly in this 
country, this was the most ferocious ; that it was 
much larger than the latest of the common 
bears, and remarkably long^died ; all over (ex- 
cept a spot of hair on its hack of a wliite color) 
paked 

“The history of this animal used to be a sub- 
laotnf conversation among the Tindiaj^a, especially 


when in the woods a-huntii^. I have also heard 
them sav to their children i^en crying : ‘ i 
the naked bear will hear you, be upon you, aiui 
devour you.’” 

Page 1 22. Where the Falls of Minnehaha, etc. 

“The scenery about Fort Snelling is rich in 
beauty. The Falls of St. Anthony are familiar 
to travellers, and to readers of Indian sketches. 
Between the fort and these falls are the 'Little 
Falls,’ forty feet in height, on a stream that emp 
ties into the Mississippi. The Indians called them 
Mine-hah-hah, or ‘laughing waters.’ Mas. 
Eastman’s Dacoiah, or Legends of the Sionx^ 
In trod., p. ii. * 

Pago 138. Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo. 

A description of the Grand Sable,^ or great 
sand-dunes of Lake Superior, is given in Poster 
and Whitney’s Ileport on the Geology of the Lake 
Superior Land District, Part II. p. 1 31. 

“The Grand Sable possesses a scenic interest 
little inferior to that of the Pictured Kocks. The 
explorer passes abruptly from a coast of consoli- 
dated sand to one of loose materials ; and«although 
in the one case the cliffs are less precipitous, yet 
in the other they attain a higher altitude. He 
sees before him a long reach of coast, resembling 
a vast sand-bank, more than three hundred and 
fifty feet in height, without a trace of vegetation. 
Ascending to tke top, rounded hillocks of blown 
sand are observed, with occasional clumps of trees, 
standing out like oases in the desert.*’’ 

Page 133. Onaway ! Awake, beloved ! 

The original of this song may be found in Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, Vol. XXV. p. 45. 

Page 134. Or the lied Swan foating, fying. 

The fanciful tradition of the Red Swan may be 
found in Schoolcraft’s Alyic Researches, Vol. 11. 
p. 9. Three brothers wcire hunting on a wager to 
see who would bring home the first game. 

“ They were to shoot no other animal,” so the 
legend says, “ but such as each was in the habit 
of killing. They set out different ways : 
Odjibwa, the youngest, had not gone far bet ore 
he saw a bear, an animal he was wot to kill, by 
the agreement. He followed him close, and drove 
an arrow through him, which brought him to the 

round. Although contrary to the bet, he iinme- 

iately commenced skinning him, when suddenly 
something red tinged all the air around him. Ho 
rubbed his eyes, thinking he was perhaps de- 
ceived ; but without effect, for the red huecou- 
tiiiued. At length he heard a strange noise at a 
distance. It first appeared like a human voice, 
but after following the sound for some distance, 
he reached the shores of a lake, and soon saw the 
object he was looking for. At a distance out in 
the lake sat a most beautiful Red Swan, whose 
plumage glittered in the sun, and who would now 
and then make the same noise he had heard. He w an 
within long bow-shot, and, pulling the arrow’ from 
the bow’string up to his car, took deliberate aim 
and shot, l^e arrow took no effect ; and he si ot 
and shot again till his quiver was empty. Still the 
swan remained, moving round and round, stretc h 
ingits long neck and dipping its bill into the watt i , 
as if heecHess of the arrows shot at it. Odjibwa 
ran home, and got all his own and his brothers 
arrows, and shot them all away. He then stoo<i 
and gazed at the beautiful bird. • While standing', 
he remembered his brothers’ saying that iti then- 
deceased father’s medicine-sack were three magic 
arrows. Off he started, his anxiety to kill tin- 
swan overcoming all scruples. At any other 
time, he would have deemed it sacrilege to opro 
his father’s medicine-sack; but now he hastuy 
seized the three arrows jaid ran back, leaving to^ 
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other oohtents of the sack scattered over the 
lodge. The swan was still there. He shot the 
fir^ arrow with great precision, and came very 
near to it. The second came still closer ; as lie 
took the last arrow, he felt his a^m firmer, ami 
drawing it up with vigor, saw it pass through the 
neck of the swan a little above the breast. Still 
it did not prevent the bird from flying alt; which 
it did, however, at first slowly, flapping it-j wings 
and rising gradually into the air, and then flying 
off towards the sinking of the sun.”— pp. 

Page 13C. When I think of my beloved. 

The original of this song may be found in 
Ofiedta^ p. 15. • 

Page 136. Sing the mysteries of Mondamin. 

The Indians hold the maize, or Indian corn in 
great veneration. “They esteem it so important 
and divine a grain,” says Schoolcraft, “that their j 
story-tellers invented various tales, in which this | 
idea is symbolized under the form of a siiecial ' 
gift from the Great Spirit. The Odjihwa-Al- j 
gonquins, who call it Moii-da-min, that is, the | 
Spiiit's ^rain or berry, have a pretty store of this 
kind, in which the stalk in full tasael is repn*- 
sented as descending from tiie sky, under tlie 
guise of a handsome youth, in answer to the 
prayers of a young man at his fast virility, or 
coming to manhood. 

“ It is well known that coni-p^nting and corn • 
gathering, least among all the still aneolouizcd 
tribes, are left entirely to the females and cliil- 
dren, and a few auperannnatod oid men. It is not 
generally known, perhaps, that this labor is noi- 
compulsory, and that it is assumed by thebunales 
a.s a just equivalent, in tiieir view, for the oneroirs 
and continuous labor of the other sex, in provid- 
ing meats, and skins tor clothing, by tlio i-liasc;, 
and in derending their villages against thi'ir eiu'- 
mics, and keeping intruders off their territories. 
A good Indian housewife deems this a part of her 
prerogative, and pyidea herself t<j have a store 
of com to exercise her hospitalit;^, or duly lionor 
her husband’s hospitality, in the entertaiiinieut 
of tile lodge guests.” — Oueoto.^ p. 8:3 

Page 137. ^hns the fields shall be more fruit- 
ful. 

“A singular proof of this belief, in both sexes, 
of the mysterious influence of the steps of a woman, 
on the vegetable and insect creation, is found in 
an ancient ouatom, which was related tome, re- 
specting corn-plan ting. It was the jiractice of 
the hunter’s wife, when tlie field of corn had 
been planted, tt) choose the first dark or over- 
clouded evening to porforui a secret circuit, sans 
hahillenient, around the lield. For th s puri>o.sr 
she slipped out of the lodge in the . veiling, un- 
observed, to some obscure nook, where she com- 
pletely disrobed. Then, taking her niatchecota, 
or principal garment, in one hand, shu dragg<‘d it 
around tne field. This was thought to insure a 
prolific crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects 
and worms ujion the grain. It was supoosi’d they 
could not creep over the charmed line. ’ — (Jnr6(a^ 
P. 83. 




Page 137. 

him. 


With hl8 pri'ioner- string he hound 


“ These cords,” says Mr. Tanner, “ are made : 
of the bark of the elm -tree, by boiling and ! 
jshen immersing it in cold water. • • • 1 

leader of a war party commonly carries several j 
fastened about his waist, and if, in the course of 
the fight, any one of his young men taken a 

S risoner, it is nis duty to bring him immediat«*Iy 
) the cnief^ to be tied, and tne iattor is re-spon- . 
sibie for hU safe keeping .” — Narrative of Captiv- | 
% and Ad/mdures^ p. 412. > 


Page 138. 

Wagemln, th>e th^ef of cor ffiem, 

J*aitnosai(i^ who steals the 

“If one of the young (Vn.;iJ • Im^kers finds a 
red car of corn, it tvpic.-)' i hwive admirer, 
and IS regarded ^aiiti,iiig pre-. c to . omc young 

arrior. lint if the ear be < r<n>h > J. ,*mt tamiriug 
to a point, no matter what color, tin* whole circle 
IS set ni a roar, and wa^(/r..niUi is the word 
shouted aloud. It is the symbol «>f a thief in the 
cornhehJ. It is considered' a.s tiio image of an old 
rmu stooping as lie eaters t:.c lot. Had the ehisid 
or 1 caxiteles been employer! to produce this 
linage, it could not mon' vividly bring to the 
, mirids ol the merry group theidt'a of a pilferorof 
! their favorite moiulumin. . 

j “The literal 'ucaniug of the term is, a mass, or 
■ crooked ear of grain ; fuit tiie ear ol (uirn so called 
I is a col. ventioual tv[>e of a little oM man pilfering 
I ear.s ol corn in acornlicld. It isinthismaimorthat 
j a 8:Tigle won! or tenii, in these curious languages, 

J bc.-onu s the fruitful parent of many ideas. Ami 
I we can thus pereeive why it is iliatthe wortl wa- 
i g»iin.n IS alone couijieteni < eitc merrimout in 
tlie husking circle. 

“ 'I'his term is taken as the basis of the cereal 
chorus, or corn song, as sung by the Northern 
; Algonquin tribes. It is coupled with the phrase 
I y'oo/«o.s'o/>/,---a penuotative form of the Indian 
I substantive made from the verb pan-o sa^ to 
I walk. Its Jiteial nu'aning ih, fa trha wafkji. or the 
walk' r ; but- the ideas eioneied by it are, be 
, who walks by night to pilfer corn. It offers, 
therefore, a kind of parallelihin in expression to 
I the pn.'codiiig term.” — p. 354. 

I’age 1-1 1. Puffasning. with thirteen pieres. 

\ 'Phis (iame of the IbiwI is the principal game of 
hazard a.iuong tiie Northern trila's of Indians. 
Mr. S<-luiolei aft gives a pariuuilar iiceoimt of it 
in 0,,/6ta, p. .sf). •‘’Diisgame,” he says, “is 
very fa.se, inatang to some luirt.ions of tlie Indians. 
The>' stake at it then onianumts, wiftipons, 

; clotliiiig, eamx'H, liorses, eveiylhing in fact they 
1 possess ; and hav(^ be< n kuowu, it is said, to sot 
j uj) their wives and e-liildn-n, and even to forfeit 
i thoir own lilieity. Of sm h destn rate Hlak<>H I 
hav(^ H(*en no examples, noi do I think the game 
itself in e.ommou use. It is nithi r .'ontiiied to 
! (aTtaiii per.s<uis, 'vho hold the relative rank of 
g.induejH in li;' laii society, —men wlio are not 
I noted a.s hunteis oi warrioi’s. or steady providers 
; for then families Among tliose are peiMotiti who 
! lie.'ir the term of h nadi :r, that is, wan- 

(ler<T.s alxmt the country, braggadocios, or fops. 
It can h.ndly lie classed with the noniilar games 
of vinuvcme'nt, 1»> which skill ancl dextmdty are 
acquired. I have geneially found tin chiefs and 
graver men <*f the tribes, who encourage the 
young men to play )»all, and arc Hiire b> be iires- 
ent at the <aist(iinary sports, to witness, and 
sanction, and applaud them, sf»eak bghlly and 
disimragingly ol t^ds garm' of hazard. Yet it 
eaiinot be denied that some of the chiefs, fbstm* 
ignished m war aie! Mki chase at the West, can 
li rcu'etod to as leiidmg tlicii e.aample to it« 
f.,,scinating power.” 

See also his llisiorif. (\>nditian, and rrospeett 
oftfw Indian Ti'ibes, Part 11. p. 72. 

Page IFl To the Pad and Hacks of satul^ 

The reader will find a long deficnption of the 
Pictured Ko<;kK in Fo«U;r and Whitney’* Heport 
on ih£ ti^ohnpf of the kakc Superior fjawl Dis- 
trict, Pa t li- p 124 . Fr<»ra thi» I mfikke the 
following extnwit : - , . , . 

“’ftre Pictured rioijka may be deecribed^ in 
general terms, as a Hcrien of sandstone blufiii eK* 
along the abore of Lake SuiMMrior me 





NOTES. 


About five miles, and miM, in most places, verti- 
o^y from the water, without any beach at the 
base, to a height varying f rpm fifty to nearly two 
hundred feet, Were they simply a line of clilis, 
they might not, so far as relates to heigiit or 
extent, he worthy of a rank among greai& natural 
cariosities, although such an assemblage of rocky 
strata, washed by the waves of ^ great lake, 
would not, under any oircumstanciB, be destitute 
of grandeur. To the voyager, coasting along 
their base in his frail canoe, they would, at aU 
times, be an object of dread ; the recoil of the 
surf, the rook-bound coast, affording, for miles, 
no ]We of refuge,— the lowering sky, the rising 
wind, — all these would excite his apprehension, 
and induce him to ply a vigorous oar until the 
direaded wall was passed. But iu the Pictured 
Rocks there are two features which communicate 
to the soenej^ a wonderful and almost unique 
character. These are, first, the curious manner in 
which the cliffs have been excavated and worn 
away by the action of the lake, which, for cen- 
turies, has dashed an ocean-like surf against their 
base ; and, second, the equally curious manner in 
which large portions of the surface have been 
colored by bands of brilliant hues. 

“ It is from the latter circumstance that the 
name, by which these clift's are known to the 
American traveller is derived ; wiiilo that ap- 
plied to them by the French voyageurs (' Les 
Portails ’) is derived from the former, and by 
far the most striking peculiarity. 

“The term Pictured Hocks has been in use for 
a great lengtli of time ; but when it was first ap- 
plied, we have been unable to discover. It would 
seem that the first travellers were more impressed 
with the novel and striking distribution or colors 
on the surface than with the astonishing variety 
of form into which the cliff's themselves have been 
worn 

“ Our voyageurs had many legends to relate of 
the pranks of the Merini-bojoii in these caverns, 
and, in answer to our inquiries, seemed disposed to 
fabricate stories, without end, of the achievements 
of this Indian deity.” 

Page 150, Toward the sun his hands were 
i'fled. 

In this manner, and with such sahitations, was 
Fither Marquette received by the Illinois. See 
his Vof/ages ct P^couvertes^ Section V. 


his Magnalia ChrUti^ Book L Ch. vr. u 
tained in a lettel from the Rev. James i iornont 
Pastor of New Haven. To tais account Matlu r 
adds these words : — 

“Reader, there being yet living so many credi- 
bb gentlemen that were eye-witnesses of this 
wonderful thing, I venture to publish it for a 
thing as undoubted as ’t is wonderful.” 

Page 169. And the Emperor but a Macho, 

Macho, in Spanish, signifies a mule. Oolon- 
drina is the feminine form of Golondrino, a swal- 
low, and also a cant name for a deserter. 

Page ITO. Oliver Basselin. 

01iv( r Basselin, the Phe joyeux dn Vaude- 
flourished in the fifteenth century, and 
gave to h s convivial songs the name of his native 
valleys, in which he sang them, Vaux-de-Viro, 
This name was afterwards corrupted into the 
modern Vaudeville, 

PagelTl. Victor Galbraith. • 

This poem is founded on fact. Victor Gal- 
braith was a bugler in a company of volunteer 
cavalry, and was shot in Mexico for some breach 
of discipline. It is a common superstition among 
soldiers that no balls will kill them unless 
their names aift written on them. The old 
proverb says, “ Every bullet has its billet.” 

Page 171. I remember the sea-fight far away. 

This was the engagement between the Enter- 
prise and Boxer, off' the harbor of Portland, in 
which both captains were slain. They were 
bui’ied side by side, in the cemetery on Mountjoy. 

Page 173. Santa Filomcna. 

“ At Pisa the church of San Francisco contains 
a chapel dedicated lately to Santa Pilomena ; 
over tile altar is a picture, by Sabatelli, represent- 
ing the vSaint as a beautiful, nymph-like figure, 
floating down from heaven, attended by two 
angels lieaiing the lily, palm, and javelin, and 
beneath, in the foreground, the sick and maimed 
who are liealcd by her intercession. ” — MRS. JAME- 
SON, Sacred and Legendary Art, II. 998. 


Page 167. 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder. 

The words of St. Augustine are, — “ De vitiis 
nostris scalam nobis faoimus, si vitia ipsa calcak- 
muB.” 

Sermon III. Pe Ascensione. 

Page 167. The Phantom Ship. 

A detailed account of this “ apparition of a 
Ship in the Air ” is given by Cotton Mathei: in 


I Pap 406. The Children's Crusade. 

I “The Children’s Crusade” was left unfinished 
I by Mr. Longfellow. It is founded upon an event 
j which occurred in the year 1212. An army of 
I twenty thousand children, mostly boys, under t!ie 
lead of a boy of ten years, named Nicolas, set out 
from t’ologiie for tfie Holy Land. When thev 
i<'ached Genoa only seven thousand remained. 
'I'liere, as the sea did not divide to allow them to 
niarcli dry-shod to the East, thej" broke up. Some 
g<it as f.’ir as Rome; two ship-loads sailed from 
I’isa, and were not heard of again; the rest strag- 
gled back to Germany. 




[The titles in small capital letters are thoso of the principal divisions of the work, those in lower- 
case are single poems, or the subdivisions of long poem^ ] 


Aftermath, 180. 

Afternoon in February, 72. 

Air, The, 252. 

Allah, 28d. 

Amalfi, 262. 

Angel and the Child, The, 249. 
Anne of Tharaw, 70. 

April day, An, 16. 

Arrow and the Song, The, 74. 
Arsenal at Springfield, The, 66. 
Artist, The, 283. 

Auf Wiedei^ehen, 294. 

Autumn, 16, 74. 

Autumn Within, 299. 

Avon, To the, 290. 

Azrael, 220. 


Ilallad of Carmilhan, The, 212’. 

Hallad of the French Fleet. A, 273. 

Ballads and othek Poems, 29. 

Baron of St. Castiiie, The, 211f. 

Barr^*ges, 282. 

Bayard Taylor, 285. 

Beatrice, 2i. 

Bei-almed, 291. 

Beleaguered City, The, 15. 

Bklfhy of Bruges and other Poems, The, 63. 

Belfry of Bruges, 64. 

Belisarius, 263. 

Bell of Atri, The, 208. 

Bells of Lynn, The, 238. 

Bells of San Bias, The, 297. 

Beware, 27. 

Bird and the Ship, The, 26. 

Birds of Killiiigworth, The, 205. 

Birds of Passage, 108. 

Birds of Passage. 

Flight the First, 166. 

Flight the Second, 176. 

Flight the Third, 178. 

Flight the Fourth, 261. 

Flight the Fifth, 2V0. 

Bishop Sigurd at Salten Fiord, 196. 

Black Knight, The, 28. 

Blessing the Cornfields, 136. 

Blind Bartime us, 40. 

Blind Girl of Cast^il-f^uillfe, 111. 

Book of Sonnets, 264. 

Part II., 275. 

Books, My, 800. 

Boston, 277. 

Boy and the Broun, The, 248. 

Bridge, The, 70,^ 

Bridgi of Cloud, The, 236. 

Broken Oar, I’he, 278. 

Brook, The, 28. 

Brook and the W ave, The, 179. 

Builders, The, 107. 

Building of the I.ionB Serpent, The, 197. 

BidMtWg of the Ship, The, 100. 


Burial of tne Minnisink, 18. 

Burial of the Poet, The, 290. 

By thf. Fikk.side, 107. 

By the Seaside, 100. 

Cadtnuibbia, 261. 

Canzone, 284. 

Carillon, 63. 

Castle l)y the Sea, The, 27. 

Castle-liuilder, The, 179. 

Castles ill Sjiain, 271. 

Catawba Wine, 173. 

Celestial Pilot, I'lie, 23. 

("Jmllenge, The, 179. 

Challenge of I'lior, 'riie, 100. 

(’hainher over the Gate, The, 285. 

Changed, 179. 

Charhnnagne, 221. 

Charles Sumner, 261. 

Cliaueer, 265. 

Child Asleeji, The, 24. 

Children, 175. 

ClIILDHKN OF THE I.ORD’S SurPKR, THK, SI. 
Children’s Cru.snde, The, 294. 

Cliildrmi’s Hour, The, 176. 

Chimes, 295. 

Chri.stma.s Bells, 237. 

Christmas (’a rol, A, 114. 

Clirys.i'U’, 104. 

City end the Sea, The, 205. 

Cobbler of Hag" 'au, The, 210. 

Consolation, 24h 
Coplas d<* iviauriii|iu*, 19. 

CouinsHip OF Miles Staniusii, The, 152. 
Oew <d the Ixuig S<-rpent, The, 198. 
Cumberland, The, 176. 

C' UFKW, 77. 

Dante, 74, 284. 

Day is Done, The, 71. 

Day of SuMsIiine, A, 177. 

Dayhri'ak, 17.5. 

Daylight and Moonlight, 160. 

Dead. The, 26. 

Death of Kwasind. The, 145. 
y Day, 295. 

;H;<lk‘ufiou to theSea'ul" and the Fircfiidc, 0®» 
Dtidication to Ultima Thule, 285. 

Delia. 275. 

Descent of the Muses, Tlie, 276. 

Discoverer of the North Cape, The, 174* 

IhviiKi t'omrned , i 238. 

Drinking Song, 73. 

Dutch Picture, A, 270. 

EAHI.IKI' Poem8, 16. 

F.iuar Tamberskel'^er, 26L 
Kleetied Knight, '^he, 3Sk 
El(^iM<’, 288. 

El^iac Verse, 297« 
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®k)t»sOak,276. 

I^izftbetk, 224. 

Emma and Eginhard, 222. 

Emperor's Bird’s*Nest, The, 162. 

Emperor’s Glove, T^e, 272. 

Enceladus, 176. 

Endytnion, 88. 

Epimetheus, 180. 

EVANaELtMB, 78. 

Evening Star, The, 74. 

Excelsior, 42. 

Falcon of Ser Federigo, 185. 

Famine, The, 147. 

Fata Morgana, 178. 

Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz, 176. 

Finales to Tales of a Wayside Inn, 207, 219, 234. 
Fire, 283. 

Fire of Drift-Wood, The, 106. 

Flowkh-de-Luce, 236. 

Flower-de-Luce, 236. 

Flowers, 14. 

Folk Songs, 288. 

Footsteps of Angels, 13. 

Forsaken, 283. 

Four by the Clock, 296. 

Four Lakes of Madison, Th^ 296. 

Four Princesses at Wilma, The, 278. 

Four Winds, The, 117. 

Fragment, A, 297. ^ 

From the French, 298. 

From niy Arm-Chair, 286. 

From the Spanish Caiicioneros, 179. 

Fugitive, The, 247. 

Galaxy, The, 265. 

Garden, In the, 263, 256. 

GaHitdd, President, 295. 

Gaspar Becerra, 109. 

Ghosts, The, 146. 

Giotto’s Tower, 238. 

Gleam of Sunshine, A, 65. 

Goblet of Life, The, 40. 

Goa’s Acre, 30. 

Golden Milestone, The, 172. 

Good Part, The, 43. 

Good Shephei 0 The, 22. 

Grave, The, 2-». 

Gudnm, 195. 

Handful of Translations, A, 247. 

Hanging of thk Ckane, The, 267. 

Happiest Land, The, 26. 

Haroun Al Kaschid, 274. 

Harvest Moon, The, 276. 

Haunted Chamber, The, 178. 

Haunted Houses, 168 
Hawthorne, 237. 

Helen of Tyre, 287. 

Hemlock Tree, The, 76. 

Hermes Trismegistus, 291. 

Herons of Elmwood, The, 270. 

Hiawatha and MucHekeewis, 121. 

Hiawatha and the Pearl-Feather, 129. 
Hiawatha’s (’hildhood, 119. 

Hiawatha’s Departure, 150. 

Hiawatha’s Fasting, 123. 

Hiawatha’s Fishing, 127. 

Hiawatha’s Friends, 125. 

Hiawatha's Lamentation, 189. 

Hiawatha’s Sailing, 126. 

Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast, 182. 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, 131. 

Holidays, 278. 

House td Epimetheus, 252, 266. 

Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis, The, 14% 
Hymn.ni. 

Hymn of the Moravian Nuns, 17. 

Bymn to the Night, 12. 


n Ponte Vecchio di Firenze, 266. 
linage of God, The, 23. 

In the (’hurchyard at Cambridge, 168. 

In the Churchward at Tarr}'’town, 275. 

In the Hakhor, 291. 

Interludes to Tales of a Wayside Inn, 184, 187 
188, 190, 203, 205, 209, 210, 212, 214, 216:217 
221,222,224,228.230,231,233. 

Introduction to the Song of Hiawatha, 115. 

Iron Beard, 193. 

Iron Pen, The, 286. 

It is not always May, 39. 

Jewitli Cemetery at Newport, 170. 

John Alden, 157. 

Judas MAccAB.fflUS, 240. 

Jugurtha, 286. 


Kambalu, 209. 

Keats, 265. 

K^ramos, 267. 

Killed at the Ford, 238. 

King (Christian, 25. 

King Olaf and Earl Sigvalt, 200. 

King Olaf.s Christmas, 197. 

King Olaf’s Death-Drink, 201. 

King Olaf’s Return, 190. 

King Olafs War-Horns, 200. 

King Uoiiert of Sicily, 188. 

King Svend of tlw Forked Beard, 199. 
King Tri.sanku, 274. 

King Wi'laf’s Drinking-Horn, 109. » 


La Chaudeau, At, 299. 

Ladder of St. Augustine, The, 167. 
Lady Wentworth, 215. 

Landlord’s Talc«, The, 183, 233. 

Leap of Kcuslian 13eg, 'Fhe, 273. 
Legend Heaiitifiil, The, 216. 

Legend of Hald>i Ben Levi, The, 188. 
Legend of the (’rossbill, The, 76. 
L’Envoi, 28. 

L’Envoi, 290, 300. 

Light of Stars, The, 13. 

Lighthou.se, 'I'he, 106. 

Little Bird in the Air, A, 198. 

; Loss and Gain, 299. . 

Love and Friendship, 163. • 

I Ixiver’s Errand, The, 155. 

Luck of Edenhall, The, 82. 


Mad Rivers 293. 

Maiden and Weathercock, 289. 
Maidenhood, 41). 

March of Miles Standish, The, 162. 
MAsguE OF Pandora, The, 250. 
Meeting, The, 178 
Memories, 299. 

Michael Angku>, 300. 

Midnight Mass for the Dying Year, Ifb 
Miles Standish, 152 
Milton, 265. 

Miscellaneous, 37, 65. 

Monk of Casal-Maggiore, The, 228. 
Monte Cass in o, 262. 

Moonlight, 296. 

Moods. 278. 

Morituri Salutamus, 259. 

Mother’s Ghost, The, 232. 

Musician’s Tales, The, 190, 212, 239* 
Mv Cathedral, 290. 

My Lost Youth, 171. 


Nameless Grave, A, 266. 
Native I^nd, The, 28. 
Nature, 275. 

Night, 290. 

Noel, 289. 

Norman Baron, The, 67. 
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Kun of The, d02. 

Kuremberg, 66. 

Ctecultation of Orion, The, 69. 

Old Age, 283. , 

Old Bridge at Florence, Tht , 266. 

Old Clock on the Stairs, The. 73. 

Old St. David's at .Radnor, 2^. 

Oliver Basselin, 170. 

Olympus, 250. 

On the Terrace of the Aigalades. 282. 

Open Window, The, 109. 

Ovid in Exile, 280. 

Palingenesis, 236. • 

Parker Cleaveland, 277. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis, 141. 

Paul Kevere’s Ride, 183. 

Peace I'ipe, The, 110. 

Pegasus in Pound, 109. 

Personal Poems, 299. 

Phantom Ship, The, 167. 

Picture-Writing, 138. 

PoKMS ON Sl^AVKKY, 42. 

I cMitic Aphorisms, 77. 

Poet’s Calendar, The, 291. 

Poet’s I’ll les. The, 205, 215, 221. 

Poets. The, 276 
Pos-ibilities, iOO. 

Preluile, 298. 

Preludes to Tales of a Wayside Inn, 181, 207, 220. 
Prelude to Voices of the iJight, 11. 

Priscilla, 366. 

Prometheus, 106. 

Psalm of Life, A, 32. 

Quadroon Girl, The, 44. 

Queen Sigrid tlio Haughty, 191. 

(^lu en Thyri and the Angelica Stalks, 199. 

Quiet Life, A, 299. 

HhIu in Summer, G7. 

Rainy Day, The, 39. 

Kaud the .Strong, 198. 
f reaper and the Flowers, The, 13. 

IhMnorse, 249. 

Resignation, 107. 

Revenge of KaJu-in-the-Face, The, 272. 

Khvinc of Sir Christopher, The, 233. 

Robert Burns, 287. 

Rope walk, The, 172 

Saga of King Olaf, The, 190. 

Sailing of the Mayflower, The, 158. 

Sand of the De^iert in an Hour-Glass, lOT 
Sandal^>hoii, 175. 

Santa Filomena, 173. 

Santa Teresa’s Book-Mark, 249. " 

Scanderbeg, 230. 

Sea hath its Pearls, The, 76. 

Seaside and the Fire.side, Tfie, 99. 

Seaweed, 71. 

Secret of the Sea, The, 105. 

Sermon of St. Francis, The, 263. 

Seven Sonnets and a Canzone, 288. 

Shadow, A, 288. 

Shakespeare, 265. 

Sicilian’s Tales, The, 188, 208, 228. 

Siege of Kazan, ^Ftie, 247. 

Sifting of Peter, The, 288. 

Singers, The, 110- 

Sir Humphrey Gibvert, 105. 

Skeleton in Armpr, The, 29. 

Skerrji of Sliriek.s, The, 192. 

Slave m the Dismal SwampjTbe, 48. 

Slave Singing at Midnight, Tlie, 44. 

Slave’s Dream, The, 

Sleep, 266. 

Snow-Flakea, 177. 


Something left Undone, 177. 

Son of the Eve»iiisg Star, The, 134. 

Song, 275. 

SON« OP Hiawatu.v, Thil na. 

Song of the Bell, 27. 

Songof the Silent I end, 2o. 

Songo Kiver, 264. 

Songs, 71. 

Sonnet, 110. 

Sonnets, 74, 290. 

Sound of tho Sea, The, 286. 

Spanish dew's lales. The. 188, 209, 220, 286. 
Spanish Student, I'iie, 4.5. 

Spinning-Wheel, I'he, 16.3. 

Spirit of PocOT, The, 18, 

Spring, 24. 

Statue over tin* (’Mfhedial Door, The, 76. 

St. John’s, Cnmhrid^e, 278. 

Studint’s Tides, I'he, i«fj, 210, 217, 222. 
Suinmt*r Day by the Sea, A, 206. 

Sundown, 29.5. 

Sunrise on the Hills, 17- 
Suspiria, 111. 

Talks of a Wayside IkN. 

Part First, 181, 

Part Sedond, 207. 

Part Tiurd, 220. 

Tegnt'r’s Drapa, 110 
Terrestrial Paradise, 'Flie, 24. 

Tbangbrand tbe Priest, 195. 

Theolngian’s Tales, 7'he, 20.3, 216, 294 
'riie Poet and his S..ngs, 290. 

I’he Tide Rises, tbe 'Fide Fails, 289. 

Tliora of Rimol, 191. 

Three Friends of Mine, 264. 

Three Kings, Fhe, 274. 

Three Silences of Molinos, 277. 

'Fides, Fhe, 266 
’Fo a Child, 68. 

7’o .an old Danish Song-Book, 72. 

7’<* ( ardinal Richelieu, 248. 

To Italy, 249. 

'Fo my Hntoklet, 282. 

To tlie Driving Clouds, 70, 

’Fo the liiver ( liarles, 31). 

To the. River Rlmne, 277. 

'Fo the ICncr Yveite, 272. 

To the Stork, 248. 

To Vittoria Colnnna, 284. 

To William Iv < oanning, 42. 

TtMoorrow, 23, :i.38, 

Torquemada, 20.1, 

’Fower of Proniellieiis on Mount Cauca^^Ufi, ilUi 
Tua.nslationh, 19, 75, 279, 298 
’Fravels bv the Fireside, 261. 

'IViIigbl,^105. 

Two Angels, The, 169. 

’Fwo L(n ks of Hair, Fhe, 38. 

7'wo Rivers, ’I'he, 277. 

Ultima 'Fhulk 
Part 1., 287. 

PartH., 291. 

Venice, 276. 

’ ictor (». Ibrnith, 171. 

Victor ami V’anqnishK!, 299. 

Village lilaeksmUh, ’Hie, 37. 
j Virgil’s hirst fulogue, 279. 

Vittoria t'oNnma, 271. 

Voices ok thk Night, 11. 

Vox Popiili, 178. 

Walter der Vogelweid, 73. 

Watiderer'K Night HongJd, 240. 

WapCntiuae, 278- 

Wifraen of the Ciuqae Porta^ TIm)| 186» 
Wal*tting, The, 4d. 
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Wave, The, 26. 

ly ay side Inn, The, 181. 

Weariness, 177. 

Wedding-Day. The, 166. 
white ( 'zar, The, 275. 

White Man’s foot, The, 149. 
Whither, 27. 

Windmill, "Hie, 289. 

Wind over the Chimney, The, 287* 
Wine of Juran^on, The, 298. 


Witnesses, The, 44. 

Woods in Winter, 16. 

Woodstock Park, 278. 

Workshop of Hephaestus, The, 260. 
Wraith in the Mist, A, 274. 

Wraith of Odin, The, 193. 

Wreck of the Hesperus, The, 31. 

Youth and Age, 288* 


FAMOUS COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
IN POPULAR PRICED EDITIONS 


The NotoIs listed on the following pages are for sale at all book stores* or will be sent 
postpaid by the publishers on receipt of the price 

75 CENTS EACH. 


BACHELLER, IRVING. 

D’ri and I: A Tale of Daring Deeds in the Second War with the British. 

Being the Memoirs of Colonel Ramon Bell, L .S.A. With illustrations by 

F. C. Yohn. 

“ **Mr. Bachellcr is admirable alike in his scenes of pence and war. L'Vi, a niiglity hunter, 
h^s the saijie dry humor as Uncle Kb. He fights magnilicently on tbr ‘Lawrence/ and was 
among the wounded when Perry went to the ‘Niagara.’ As a romance of early American 
history it is great for the enthusiasm it creat<‘s.” — New York 'rimes. “Wholesome and 
exciting * * * vivid and engrossing,” — Boston Traveler. “Admirable alike in his scenes 
of peace and war.” — London Times. 

Eben Holden. A Tale ctf the North Country. 

'*As pure ^s water and as good as bread,” says Afr. Tlow^lls. “Read 'Khen Holden’” is 
the advice of Margaret Sangsicr. “It is a forest-scented, fresh-aired, bracing and wholly 
American story of country and town life. * * ^ If in the far future otir siircessors wish to 
know what were the real life and atmosphere in ^vhicll the country folk that sa\'ed this nation 
grew, loved, wrought and had their being, they must go hack to such true and zestful and 
poetic tales of ‘fiction’ as Ebcn Holden/ ” says Edmund Clarence Stedmaii. 

BURNHAM, CLARA LOUISE. 

A Great Love. 

“When Clara Louise Burnham writes a novel,” says the Buffalo Times, “site accom- 
plishes it with a fineness of detail, and a display of knowledge of the world and the people 
who yihabit it, tluH is altogether delightful. The noiahlc feature cf this lalc-nfed woman’s 
work is the cogsistcncy of her characters, for there is about each of lur creations an in- 
dividuality that is never lost sight of.” 

Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip: A Novel. 

“Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip” is a characteristic story in which a narrative of travel 
abroad and a love story are engagingly interwoven. * * + y\ story of coni unions intere.st, 
and has the delight of many surprises. The heroine is a New ICngland spinster disappointed 
in an early love and requited in an original fashion, 'flic man she loves rli(s and intrusts 
to her his daughter, who so much* resembles her father that the ICurnpcan trip on which 
Miss Pritchard accompanies the giri assumes for her the scmhlancc of the wedding journey 
she had long since planned to take with the girl’s father. It is a pleasant fancy happily 
carried out. 

ELLIS, ELIZABETH. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. With illustrations by John Rae, and striking 

colored inlay cover. 

A tale of adventure and romance; a heroine bewitching and vivacious; one whose 
courage was no less than her sweet womanliness. , 

Ine following taken from the story, will best describe the heroine : A TOAST : To 
the bravest comrade in misfortune, the sweetest companion in jicace niid at all tunes the 
most courageous of women.” — Barbara Winslow. ‘‘A fiankly romantic story, buoyant, 
eventful, and in iftatters of love exactly what the heart could desire .” — New York Sun. 
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EVANS, AUGUSTi^ J; 

> ,St. Elmo. ■' ,v' , 

'Who has not read with tare delight the novels of Evans. Her 

derful and fascinating style; the profound depths to which she sinks the probe intn^i 
nature, touching its most sacred chords and springs; the intense interest thrown 
her characters, and the very marked peculiarities of her principal figures^ consoire 
an unusual interest to the works of this eminent Southern authoress. '‘St Elmo’-' ’ 
best known novel by the author of “Beulah,” and other delightful stories. So wide h 
Its success that towns, yachts, country homes and hotels have been named in its hone 


FORD, PAUL LEICESTER. 

Janice Meredith: A. Story of the Revolution. With Colored Frontispiece 
and colored inlay cover. 

“Janice is one of tlie most lovable and interesting figures in modern fiction.”— ATcw York 
Sun, “An hisloncal novel of very high rank. Few female characters in recent fiction car 
compare with Jani* e Meredith in naturalness and charm. Despite her great beauty she ir 
modest, sincere and unaffected. In all the trying situations of the story she ^mains die 
lovable and warm-hearted girl wc would have her hii."—Booklovc)'s’ Magazine 


The Story of an Untold Love. 

“The unconventional pnrity and sweetness of the story , are singularly striking. Never 
has a hero given a more j;crfect portrait of himself to the world in the wholesome spirit of 
humility A delightful note of purity and adoration characterizes every page.”— 

Boston Herald, “A genninc love story, simi)ly and j iainly wiiiun. and there is no little 
literary skill in its achievement * * * the book may be recommended to readers of all 
classes and tastes. The plot is clever, and would be sj oilcd by any effort to summarize itr 
outlines. We should have liked to examine more closely into the merits of this book, which 
is in many ways a remarkable onc.^'—London Aihcnceum 

HEWLETT, MAURICE. 

The Forest Lovers: A Romance. 

“A series of adventures as original as they are romantic. ‘The Forest Lovers' is a piece 
of ancient arras; a thing mysteriously beautiful; a book that is real and at the same time 
radiant with poetry ami art.”— iV(’w York Tribune. “The most strikingly poetic and oiiginal 
novel for a long time.” — Review of Revieivs. “Tlie plot is boldly conceived and strongly 
sustained * * * it has human intcre^^i and idyllic loveliness.”— “One hardly 
knows which to admire the most, the literary skill and artistic finish of the romance, or 
the exquisite daintiness and purity of the love story.” — Brooklyn Eagle, 

Richard Yea and Nay. 

“A masterpiece of fiction, finely,^ felicitously, nobly written in pure, melodious, har- 
monious English. A historical chronicle, a poetic biography and a new, rare and admir- 
able fri(Mid." — Mad and Express. “A book which stirs one like a trumpet.” — New York 
Herald. “A masterpiece. York Sun. 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE. 

Tory Lover, A. With illustrations. 

“A thoroughly wholesome and charming hookT—Eve. Post. “The love story is fine, 
delicate, charming in ewry line. * ♦ ♦ The ‘Tory Lover’ ranks high and is a beautifully 
finished piece of literary work,''-— Boston Transcript. “It tells an admirable story of cour- 
age and devotion to country, and is at once strong, brilliant, spirited, graceful and true.”— 
New York Press. 
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With fllustratibiis by F. C. Yohn. ' 

,,One feels ererywhere that Miss Johnston knows the life and spirit of the times as H 

had been a part of thcm» The CfiftV describes Audrey as *% graceful, pretty fipre 
at|d a decided variant from the ordinary heroine ” The Bookman says ^Audrey* is a dis- 
tihcl advance upon To Have and to Hold* in every essential particular— in constnicticiiii 
in execution and in style*” 

..prisoners of Hope; A Tale of Colonial Virginia. 

*Tt is, indeed, a work so nearly perftict of its klnd—a kind so large and so fine and so 
noble— that the impulse is toward wholesale enthusiasm, regardless of any attempt at 
critical discrimination.”— Bookman. “The book is one of strong; intort'st, an I singularly 
gfa>hic power in narration. Is really a remarkable novel, and one that we are inclined to 
prophesy will take high rank in American literature of fiction.”— AT. )' Herald, “Jt is a 
fine piece of character drawing and a superior novel in all respects.”— /7ii Con^rc^ationalist 

*To Ha^c and To Hold. With a Frontispiece. 

“Never a ‘dull page .”— York Tribune, ^ “The great American novel.”— Li7crarv 
Rcvicuf. ‘‘More intensely human, spontaneous and natural than any other ‘instant success'- 
•^Boston Clobe. “Never read a more tender and delicate romance.”— /7i/7u. American. 
“One of the best Colonial romances produced.”— C/»‘(:ogo Tribune. 


MATHEWS, FRANCES AYMAR. 

My Lady Peggy Goes To Town. With illustrations by Harrison Fisher, 

A dainty and most delightful hook of the days of George III. A li 'icinc almost too 
charming to be true is Peggy, and it is a churlish reader who is not, at il c id of the first 
chapter, pro.strate before her red slippers “To make a comparison v/mild b(* to rank ‘My 
Lady Peggy’ with ‘Monsieur Beaucairc’ in points of attraction, and to applaud as heartily 
as that delicate romance, this picture of the days ‘when patches nestled o’er sweet lips at 
chocolate times.’ and Express. 

OLDMEADOW, ERNEST. 

Susan. With a color frontispiece by Frank Haviland. Beautiful mcdalioa 
in color on front cover. 

Lord Patddingl<>n falls helples.sly in love with Miss Langley, whom he sees in one of 
her walks accompanied l>y her maid, Susan. Through a misapprehension of personalities 
his lordship addresses a love missive to the maid. Susan accepts it in perfect good faith, 
and an epistolary love-making goes on till they are disillusioned. The reader’s interest 
is engaged from the beginning and grows with every page turned. livery chapter excites 
an eager desire for the next one. There is sparkle to it, and originality in plot and movement 
The love story is wholly tinc^ nimon — sensational incident being entiredy clin.inaicd. The 
characters tell the story; and the story tells itself; it is not told: 


ORDEAL OF ELIZABETH, THE. With a frontispiece. 

“Too good a novel to remain unchmwV*’- -Chicago Post. "The character drawing is 
pcellcnt, clear cut natural and consistent.”— i5o/iri« arc Sun. “A well wrineu storv, show- 
ing the influence of hcri'dky, with the interest sustained to the tnd.”— Living Church. “The 
story is strong, strikint* in il.s plot and climax. Realistic in its prcsentati<>n of modern 
society life; vivid in its characterization, A novel of the first class/' — Washington Star. 
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fa[c6RAtH, HAROLD. 

The Grey Cloak. With Jllustrations by Thomas M. Pierce. ^ ; 

There is something refreshingly Dumasesque in the openiitg chapter, where an aged 
nobl^an is run through in his own houje by the sword of a masked stranger, who leaves ' 
behind him no clue but a torn grey cloak and from there on the interest never flags. 4 
“There have been many excellent stories of love and intrigue, hut no one of them all 
equals this in depth of fascination and subtile niot and counterplot.” — New York American 

Half A Rogue. With illustrations by Harrison Fisher. Inlay cover pic* 
ture also by Harrison Fisher. 


‘Here are dexterity of plot, g-lancinc^ play at witty talk, characters really human and' 
humanly real, spjrit and gladness, freshness and quick movement. ‘Half a Rogue’ is as 
brisk as a horseback ride on a glorious morning. It is as varied as an April day. it is as, 
charming as two most charming girls can make it. Love and honor and success and all 
the things worth fighting for and living foi are involved in ‘Half a Rogue.* **—Phila. Press: 
Hearts and Masks. With illustrations by Harrison Fisher. 


“The Man on the Box” was in his gayest mood when he wrote this most exhilerating 
story full of the zest of life. * * ^ A love affair begur and consummated in eight hours; 
At every page the adventure turns an unexpected corner. Mr. Fisher’s pretty girls and manly 
men make a fitting accompaniment to the merry tale of carnival entanglements. • 
The Man on the Box. Illustrated with Scenes Reproduced from the Play.-’ 
The Albany Times-Union calls it “the most sparkling book of the season,” and saj 
that it “tells a most absorbing story in the wittiest, most delightful way”; and the New Yqt 
Times declares: “The story is, extremely animated and presents a bewildering successic^ 
of intrigues and adventures and hair-breadth escapes.” * * * “We confidently recor 
mend it J'— The Dial 


The Puppet Crown. With illustrations by R. M. Reay. 

“Harold MacGrath has attained the highest point achievable in recent fiction. We have ' 
the climax of romance and adventure in The Puppet Crown.’ ” — Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. The London Academy describes it as “an exciting story, full of intrigue and a godd ' 
deal of human nature,” and the Baltimore American as “a profusion of cleverness.” 

THOMPSON, MAURICE. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. With illustrations by F. C. Yohn and How^d 
Chandler Christy. 

A vivacious romance of Revolutionary days and ways in the Wabash Vall«|» ititt 
the spirit of joyous bravery which made the settlers of the Old Northwest fight and K 
with equal zest and enjoyment. The book is compact of stirring incidents, fine charactei,;? 
that are real men and women, vivid scenes, all given to the reader through the mediuhi 
of a sensitive literary style. 

“There arc three great chapters of fiction : Scott’s tournament bn Ashby Field, General % 
Wallace’s chariot race, and Maurice Thompson’s duel scene and the raising of Alice' 
flag over old Fort Vincennes .” — Denver Daily News. “Mr. Thompson has achieved hi- ' 
master stroke of genius in this historical novel of revolutionary days in the West.”* 
Atlanta Constitution. “Timely in theme and powerful in execution.” — Phila. Ledger. 

THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL. 

The Gambler: A Novel. With illustrations by John Campbell. 

“Tells of a high strung young Irish woman who has a passion for gambling, inheritec 
from a long line of sporting ancestors. She has a high sense of honor, too, and that causes 
complications. She is a very human, lovable character, and love saves her .” — New York ‘ 
Times. “It shows Mr.s. Thurston to be an accomplished artificer of fiction, capable of pro- 
ducing a well-constructed plot, and an animated narrative.”— Tlwf Dial. 

The Masquerader. With illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. 

“You can’t drop it till you have turned the last pngt.'*— Cleveland Leader. '“Its very 
audacity of motive, of execution, of solution, almost takes one’s breath away. The boldness 
of its denouement is sublime ” — Boston Transcript. The literary hit of a generation. Th< 
best of it is the story deserves all its success. A masterly story." — St. Louis Dispatch 
“ ‘The Masquerader’ is intensely interesting.”— Liferory Digest. “The story is so ingenious!: 
told, and cleverly constructed, that its very boldness is in a measure justified .” — The Dial 
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